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A  TALE  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


I^^TRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 


The  Jaoobite  enthusiasm  of  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  during 
the  rebellion  of  1T45,  afforded  a  theme,  perhaps  the  finest  that  could  be 
selected,  for-  fictitious  composition,  founded  upon  real  or  probable  incident. 
This  civil  war,  and  its  remarkable  events,  were  remembered  bj  the  esisting 
generation  without  any  degree  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  seldom  fails 
t  tte  1 '  tetnal  dissension.  The  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  principal 
Ht  gth  f  Charles  Edward's  araij,  were  an  ancient  and  high-spinted  race, 
p      !  their  habita  of  war  and  of  peace,  braie  to  romance,  and  exhi- 

b  t    g       h    act«r  turning  upon  points  more  adapted  to  poetry  than  to  the 

Sf  1  life.  Their  Prince,  young,  valiant,  patient  of  fatigue,  and 
p  g  d  nger,  heading  his  army  on  foot  in  the  most  toilsome  marches, 
a  d  d  f  t  g  a  regular  ioroe  in  three  battles,  all  these  were  circumstances 
f  t    g  to  the  imagination,  and  might  well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young 

ad       th      astic  minds  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  found  united, 
nltl      gh  w   dom  and  reason  frowned  upon  tie  enterprise. 

Ih      d       turous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one  of  those  per- 
a^     wh    distinguish  themselves  during  some  single  and  extraordinarily 
b   il      t  period  of  their  lives,  like  the  course  of  a  SiootinB  star,  at  which 
n      w    d      as  well  on  account  of  the  briefness,  as  the  DriUiancy  of  its 
pi    d  A  long  trace  of  darkness  overshadowed  the  stibsequent  life  of 

am  wh  in  his  youth,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  great  undertakings; 
i,  w  th  t  the  painful  task  of  tracing  his  course  farther,  we  may  say  the 
latter  pursuits  and  habita  of  this  unhappy  Prince,  are  those  painfully  evinc- 
ing a  broken  heart,  which  seeks  refuge  from  its  own.  thoughts  in  sordid 
enjoyments. 

Stiil,  however,  it  was  long  ere  Charles  Edward  appeared  to  be,  perhaps 
it  was  long  ere  he  altogether  became,  so  much  degraded  from  his  original 
self;  as  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  tlie  lustre  attending  the  progress  and  .termi- 
nation of  his  enterprise.  Those  who  thought  they  discerned  in  his  Subse- 
quent conduct  an  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  his  followers,  coupled 
with  that  egotistical  attention  to  his  own  interests,  which  has  been  often 
attributed  to  the  Stewart  Family,  and  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  divine  right  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  were  now  generally 
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eonaidered  as  dissatisSed  and  splenetic  persons,  wlio,  displeased  'wifh  tlia 
issue  of  their  adventure,  and  finding  themselves  involved  in  tlie  ruins  of  a 
falling  cause,  indulged  themselves  m  uniieserved  reproaches  against  their 
loader.  Indeed,  such  censurea  ivere  hy  no  means  frequent  among  those  of 
his  followers,  who,  if  what  was  alloged  had  been  just,  had  the  beat  right  to 
complain.  Far  the  greater  uumber  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  suffered 
with  the  most  digniffed  patience,  and  were  either  too  proud  to  take  notice 
of  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Prince,  or  so  prudent  as  to  be  aware 
their  complaints  would  meet  with  little  sj^mpathy  from  the  world.  It  may 
be  abided,  that  the  greater  port  of  the  banished  JaGobites,  and  those  of  high 
rank  and  consequence,  were  not  much  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  the 
Prince's  oharaoter  and  conduct,  whether  well  regulated  or  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  that  great  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which  the  insarreo- 
Uon  of  1745-6  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into  action  on  the  failure 
of  a  f^r  more  general  scheme,  was  resumed  and  again  put  into  motion  by 
the  Jacobites  of  England,  whose  force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they  had 
prudently  avoided  bringing  it  into  the  field.  The  surprising  effect  which 
had  been  produced  by  small  means,  in  1745-6,  animated  their  hopes  for 
more  important  successes,  when  the  whole  nonjuring  interest  of  Britain, 
identified  as  it  then  was  with  great  part  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  should 
come  forward  to  finish  what  had  been  gallantly  attempted  by  a  few  High- 
land chiefs. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  incapable  of 
considering  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  the  effort  was  made,  was  in 
one  great  measure  the  cause  of  its  unexpected  succesB.  The  remarkable 
speed  with  which  the  insurgents  marched,  the  singularly  good  discipline 
which  they  preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for  some  time  ani- 
mated their  councils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  degree  produced  by  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  of  Charles 
SMward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  long  continued  to  nurse  unlawful 
Bcliemes,  and  to  drink  treasonable  toasts,  until  age  stole  upon  them.  An- 
other generation  arose,  who  did  not  share  the  sentiments  which  they  cher- 
ished ;  and  at  length  the  spsirkles  of  disaffection,  which  had  long  smouldered, 
but  had  never  been  heated  enough  to  burst  into  actual  flame,  became  entirely 
estinguished.  But  in  proportion  as  the  prfitieal  enthusiasm  died  gradually 
away  among  men  of  ordinary  temperament,  it  influenced  those  of  warm 
imaginations  and  weak  understandings,  and  hence  wild  schemes  were 
formed,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adventurous. 

Thus  a  young  Scottishman  of  rank  is  said  to  have  stooped  so  low  as  to 
plot  the  surprisal  of  St,  James's  palace,  and  the  assassination  of  the  royal 
family.  While  these  ill-ldigMtea  and  desperate  conspiracies  were  ogitatfld 
among  the  few  Jacobites  who  stJU  adhered  with  more  obstinaey  to  their 
pui'poee,  there  is  no  question  but  that  other  plots  might  have  been  brought 
to  an  open  espiosion,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole, 
rather  to  prevent  or  disable  the  conspirators  in  their  projects,  than  to  pro- 
mulgate the  taie  of  danger,  which  might  thus  have  been  believed  to  be  more 
widely  diffused  than  was  really  the  aaae. 

In  one  instance  atone  this  very  prudential  and  humane  line  of  conduct 
was  departed  from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  confirm  the  policy  of  tho  general 
course.  Doctor  Archibald  Cameron,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Donalif  Came- 
ron of  Lochiel,  attainted  for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  found  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  lurking  with  a  comrade  in  the  wilds  of  Loah  Katrine,  Ave  or  six 
jearB  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  was  there  seized.  There  were  cir- 
oumstancea  in  his  case,  so  far  as  was  made  known  to  the  public,  which 
attracted  much  compassion,  and  gave  to  the  judicial  proceedings  against 
him  an  appearance  of  cold-blooded  revenge  on  the  part  of  government ;  and 
the  following  argument  of  a  zealous  Jacobit«  in  his  favour,  was  received  as 
oonelusivo  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  persons  who  might  pretend  to  impar- 
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tiallty.  Dr.  Cameron  had  never  borne  arms,  a!thou|;li  engaged  in  the 
lletelUon,  but  used  hia  medical  skill  for  the  service,  indifferently,  of  the 
wounded  of  both  parties.  His  I'etiirn  to  Scotland  was  ascribed  exclusively 
to  family  affniw.  Hia  behaviour  at  the  bar  waa  decent,  firm,  and  respectful. 
His  wife  threw  herself,  on  three  different  occasions,  before  George  II.  and 
the  members  of  his  ftmily,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their  presence,  and 
at  length  placed,  it  was  said,  in  the  same  prisou  with  her  husband,  and 
confined  with  unmanly  severity. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  flually  executed,  with  al!  the  aeTCiities  of  the  law  of 
treason;  and  his  death  remtuns  in  popular  estimation  a  dark  blot  upon  the 
memory  of  George  II,,  being  almost  publiely  imputed  to  a  mean  and  per- 
sonal hatred  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Loohiel,  the  Bufi'erer'a  heroic  brotlier. 

Yet  the  fact  was,  that  whether  the  execution  of  Archibald  Camer 


sufferer  had  not  come  to  the  Highlands  solely  upon  his  private  affairs,  as 
was  the  general  belief;  but  it  was  not  judged  pi-udent  by  the  English  min- 
istry to  let  it  he  generally  known  that  he  came  to  inquire  about  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  wiiioh  had  been  remitted  from  France  to  the  frienda 
of  the  exiled  family.  He  had  also  a  commission  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  well-known  M'Pherson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  the  clan  Vourich,  whom  the 
Chevalier  had  left  behind  at  hia  departure  from  Scotland  in  1746,  and  who 
lomained  during  ten  years  of  proscription  and  danger,  skulking  from  place 
to  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  correspon- 
dence between  Charles  and  has  friends.  That  Dr.  Cameron  should  have 
held  a  commission  to  assist  this  chief  in  raking  together  the  dispersed 
embers  of  disaffection,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  natural,  and,  conaiderina  hia 
political  principles,  in  no  respect  dishonourable  to  his  memory.  But  neither 
ought  it  to  be  imputed  to  Gsorge  II,,  that  he  suffered  the  laws  to  be  enforced 
against  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  breaking  them.  When  he  lost  his 
hitsardons  game.  Dr.  Cameron  only  paid  the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  cal- 
culated upon.  The  ministers,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  leave  Dr. 
Cameron's  new  schemes  in  concealment,  lest,  by  divulging  them,  they  had 
indicated  the  channel  of  communication  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  they 
possessed  to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Edward.  But  it  was  equally  ill  advised 
and  ungenerous  to  saoriflce  the  character  of  the  king  to  tho  policy  of  the 
administration.  Both  points  might  have  been  gained  by  sparing  the  life 
of  Dr.  Cameron  after  conviction,  and  limiting  his  punishment  to  perpetuivl 

These  repeated  and  successive  Jacobite  plots  rose  and  bu  st  1  ke  bubb  s 
on  a  fountain ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  the  Che  al      judged  of   n  p 
tance  enough  to  induce  him  to  risk  himself  within  the  la  us  p       n  ts 

of  the  British  capital.  This  appears  from  Dr.  Kn  sin  dts  fhs 
Own  Times. 

"September,  1750.  —  I  received  a  note  from  my  L  d3  P  m  who 

desired  to  see  me  immediately.     As  soon  as  I  wa  ted     n  1         1      1   1  n 

into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented  me  to ,     [tl  e  Ch     al      ,  d  u!  t- 

less,]  "If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  was  still  more  astonished 
when  he  acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  hazard 
a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The  impatience  of  his  friends  who 
were  in  exile,  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but  although 
it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had  represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation 
bad  been  made,  nor  was  any  thing  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
was  soon  convinced  that  !ie  had  been  deceived ;  and,  therefore,  after  a  stiiy 
in  London  of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the  pinoa  from  whence  he 
came,"  Dr.  King  waa  in  1750  a  keen  Jacobite,  a-i  may  ba  inferrpd  from 
the  visit  made  hj  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  oircum  stances,  and  from 
his  being  one  of  that  unfortunate  person's  chosen  correspondents.    He,  aa 
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well  as  otiier  men  of  sense  and  obBeiration,  began  to  despair  of  making 
thoir  fortune  in  the  party  which  they  had  chosen.  It  was  indeed  sufli- 
ciently  dangerous ,  for,  during  the  short  visit  just  desoribed,  one  of  Dr. 
King's  serrants  remarlied  tiie  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince  Charles,  whom 
he  recognized  from  the  oommon  busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the  Stewart  interest,  we  shall  tell  ia 
Dr.  Kind's  own  words:  — ""When  he  (Charles  Edward)  was  in  Scotland,  he 
had  a  mistress  vrhoso  name  was  Walkinshaw,  and  whose  sister  was  at  that 
Uiae,  and  is  still,  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House.  Some  years  after  he 
was  released  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  oat  of  France,  he  seat  for  this 
^rl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him,  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known  in  England,  all  those  persons  of  aistinclion  who 
were  attached  to  him  wei-e  greatly  alarmed :  they  imagined  that  this  weneh 
had  been  placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers;  and,  considering 
her  sisteir'a  situation,  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  suspicion ; 
wherefore,  they  despatched  a  gentleman  to  Paris,  where  the  Prince  then 
was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mi^.  Walkinshaw  sliould  be  removed 
to  a  couTcnt  for  a  certain  term ;  but  her  gallant  absolutely  refused  to 
comply  with  this  demand ;  and  although  Mr,  M'Namara,  the  gentleman 
who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing, urged  the  most  cogent  reason,  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
assure  him,  according  to  his  insti'uctions,  that  an  immediate  interruption 
of  all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  England,  and,  in 
short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  increasing,  would 
be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal ;  yet  he  continued  inflexible,  and 
all  M'Namara's  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  ineffectual.  M'Namara 
staid  in  Paris  sgme  days  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to 
reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper;  but  finding  him  obstinately  per- 
severe in  his  first  answer,  he  look  his  leave  with  concern  and  indignation, 
saying,  as  he  passed  out.  '  What  has  your  family  done,  sir,  thus  to  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it,  through  so  many 
agest'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  conferences  which  M'Namaia 
had  with  the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared  that  it  was  not  a 
violent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  which  attached  him  to 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  without 
any  concern  ;  but  he  would  not  receive  directions,  in  respect  to  his  priTate 
conduct,  from  any  man  alive.  Whep  M'Namara  returned  to  London,  and 
reported  the  Prince's  answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  (hey 
were  astonished  and  confounded.  However,  they  soon  resolved  on  the  mea- 
sures which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  future,  and  determined  no  longer 
to  serve  a  man  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose 
rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  than 
part  with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed." 

From  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  ia  indubitable,  the  prin- 
cipal fault  of  Charles  Edward's  temper  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  was  a 
high  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  he 
had  once  determined  on— qualities  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold 
attempt,  gave  the  nation  little  room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been  found 
free  from  the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire  of  arbitrary  power,  which 
characteriaed  his  unhappy  grandfather.  He  gave  a  notable  instance  how 
far  this  was  the  leading  feature  of  his  character,  when,  for  no  reasonable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned,  he  placed  his  own  single  will  in  opposition 
to  the  necessities  of  France,  which,  in  order  to  purchase  a  ppace  beenmo 
necessary  to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to  gratify  Britain  by  prohibitins;  the 
residence  of  Charles  within  any  part  of  the  Trench  dominions.    It  v.as  ia 
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Viuii  that  Francs  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  this  step  by  mahing 
the  most  flattering  offers,  in  hopes  to  induce  the  Prince  of  himself  to  antici- 

fiato  this  disagreeable  alternatiye,  wliioii,  if  aerioualy  enforced,  as  it  was 
ikely  to  be,  he  had  no  means  whateTer  of  resisting,  by  leaving  the  king- 
dom as  of  hia  own  free-will.  Inspired,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  hereditary 
obstinacy,  Charles  preferred  a  ueeless  resistance  to  a  dignified  submission, 
and,  by  a  series  of  idle  bravadoes,  laid  the  French  Court  under  the  neces- 
sity of  arresting  their  late  ally,  and  sending  him  to  close  confinement  in 
the  Bastlle,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  Trench  dominions, 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported  to  the  place  of  his 
destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of  a  rash  and  inflexible  temper. 
Dr.  King  also  adds  faulte  alleged  to  belong  to  the  Prince's  character,  of  a 
kind  less  consonant  with  his  noble  birth  and  high  pretensions.  He  is  said 
by  this  author  to  have  been  avaricious,  or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a 
degree  of  meanness,  as  to  fail,  even  when  he  had  ample  means,  in  relieving 
the  sufferers  who  had  lost  their  fortune,  and  sacrificed  all  in  his  ill-fated 
attempt.*  We  must  receive,  however,  with  some  degree  of  jealoasy  what  is 
said  by  Dr.  King  on  this  subject,  recollecting  that  he  bad  left  at  least,  if  he 
did  not  desert,  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  was  not  there- 
fore a  person  who  was  liltely  to  form  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  virtues  and 
faults.  We  musb  also  remember,  that  if  the  exiled  Prince  gave  little,  he 
had  but  little  to  give,  especially  oouBidering  how  late  he  nourished  the 
scheme  of  another  expedition  to  Scotland,  for  which  ho  was  long  endea- 
vouring to  hoard  money. 

The  case,  also,  of  Charles  Edward  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  difficult 
one.  He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who,  having  lost  their  all  in  his 
cause,  had,  with  that  all,  seen  the  extinction  of  hopes  which  they  accounted 
nearly  oa  good  as  cert^ntiea ;  some  of  these  were  perhaps  clamorous  in 
their  applications,  and  certainly  iil-pleased  with  their  want  of  aucoesa. 
Othtir  parts  of  the  Che^'alier's  conduct  may  have  afforded  grounds  for  charging 
him  with  coldness  to  the  sufferings  of  his  devoted  followers.  One  of  these 
was  a  sentiment  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  generous,  but  it  waa  certainly 
a  principle  in  which  the  young  Prince  was  trained,  and  which  may  be  too 
probably  denominated  peculiar  to  his  family,  educated  in  all  the  bi^h  notions 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  If  the  unhappy  Prince  gave 
implicit  faith  to  the  professions  of  statesmen  holding  such  notions,  which  ia 
implied  by  his  whole  conduct,  it  must  have  led  to  the  natural,  though  ungra- 
cious inference,  that  the  services  of  a  subject  could  not,  to  whatever  degree 
of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual,  create  a  debt  against  his  sovereign. 
Such  a  person  could  onlv  boast  that  he  had  done  hia  duty ;  nor  was  he 
enticed  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  greater  reward  than  it  was  convenient  for  the 
Prince  t« bestow,  or  to  hold  hia  sovereign  hia  debtorfor  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  through  his  loyalty.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Jacobite  principles 
inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistical  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign ;  nor,  with  ail  our  natural  pity  for  the  situation  of  royalty  in 
distress,  do  we  feel  entitled  to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not  uao  this  opiate  to 
his  feelings,  on  viewing  the  misery  of  his  followers,  while  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed, though  in  no  great  degree,  the  means  of  affording  them  more  relief 
than  he  practised. 
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Ilis  own  histoty,  after  leading  France,  is  brief  and  melancholy,  for  a 
time  he  soems  to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that  Providence,  which  had  home 
him  through  bo  many  hazards,  atiil  reserved  him  for  some  distant  occasion, 
in  which  ho  should  be  empowered  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  hia  birth. 
But  opportunity  af^or  opportunity  alipt  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of 
his  father  gave  him  the  fatal  proof  that  none  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe  were,  after  that  event,  likely  to  interest  themselves  m  bia  quarrel. 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  on  his  part,  he  deollnea  to  be  then  recognized  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Pamily  discord  oame  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed  ambition  ; 
and,  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  ia  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Charles  Edward,  the,  adventurous,  the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  the  leader 
of  a  race  of  pristine  valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have 
died  along  with  him,  had,  in  his  latter  days,  yielded  to  those  humiliating 
h  h  ts  of  ntox  cat  on  n  wh  ch  the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown  the 
r  Uect  on  of  the  r  d  appo  ntments  and  m  ser  ee  Under  she  roum 
bt  n  es  tie  unhappy  Pr  nee  Iwt  the  f  enlshp  even  of  those  fa  thf  1 
f  llo  e  s  who  had  nost  devoted  the  elves  to  h  s  m  ifo  tunes  and  was 
r  und  d  w  th  s  n  e  honourable  es  ept  on  by  c  en  of  a  iuwer  desor  p 
t  n  eg  dless  f  the  chara  ter  wl  ch  1  e  was  1  mself  no  longer  alle  to 
ir  te  t 

It  s  a  fact  cons  stent  w  th  the  a  thor's  knowledge  that  pers  ns  totally 
un  nt  tl  d  to  and  unfitted  for  snch  a  d  st  not  0  were  present  1  to  the 
unfortunate  Pr  nee  n  moments  unfit  for  presentation  of  any  k  d  Am  d 
the  e  clouds  was  at  length  exl  ngu  si  ed  tl  e  to  eh  wl  ch  once  si  oofc  t  elf 
0  r  Brita  n  »  th  su  h  terr  he  glare  and  at  last  sunk  n  ts  own  ashea 
ficaree  ren  embered  and  scarce  not  oed 

Meant  me  wl  le  the  1  fe  of  CI  irlea  Edward  was  gradually  wa  t  ng  in 
d  appo  nted  sol  tudo  tl  e  numler  of  those  wl  o  I  ad  shared  h  s  n  sfortunes 
add  ngers  hi  1  shrunk  nto  a  amall  handful  of  veterans  the  heroes  of  a 
talc  vihich  bad  been  told.  Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number 
of  sixty  years,  mast  recollect  many  respected  acquaintances  of  their  youth, 
who,  as  the  established  phrase  gently  worded  it,  had  been  out  in  the  Forty- 
five.  It  may  be  said,  that  their  political  principles  and  plans  no  longer  either 
gained  proselytes  or  attracted  terror,  —  those  who  held  them  had  ceased  to 
be  the  subjects  either  of  fear  or  onposition.  Jacobites  were  looked  upon  in 
society  as  men  who  had  proved  their  sincerity  by  sacrificing  their  interest 
to  their  principles ;  and  in  well-regulated  companies,  it  was  held  a  piece  of 
ill-breeding  to  injure  their  feelings  or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which, 
they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  current  of  the  day. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  evasion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ia  Perthshire, 
who,  in  having  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and  Queen  to 
be  designated  hy_  the  initial  letters  of  K.  and  Q.,  as  if,  by  naming  the  full 
word,  be  might  impiy  an  acquiescence  in  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of 
Hanover.  George  IH.,  having  heard  of  this  gentleman's  custom  in  the 
above  and  other  particulars,  commissioned  the  member  for  Perthshire  to 
carry  his  compliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite  —  "  that  is,"  said  the  excellent 
old  King,  "not  the  compliments  of  the  King  of  England,  but  those  of  the 
Eleetor  of  Hanover,  and  tell  him  how  much  Irespect  him  for  the  steadicoss 
of  his  principles." 

'  Those  who  remember  such  old  men,  will  probably  a^e  that  the  progress 
of  time,  which  has  withdrawn  ail  of  them  from  the  held,  has  removed,  at 
the  same  time,  a  peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  ancient  manners.  Their 
love  of  past  times,  their  tales  of  bloody  battles  fought  against  romantic 
odds,  were  all  dear  to  their  imagination,  and  their  idolatry  of  loeks_  of  hair, 
pictures,  rings,  ribbons,  and  other  memorials  of  the  time  in  which  they 
still  seemed  to  live,  was  an  interesting  enthusiasm ;  and  although  their 
political  principles,  had  they  esiated  in  the  relation  of  fathers,  might  have 
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rendered  tliem  dangerous  to  the  existing  dynasty,  yet,  aa  we  now  recollect 
them,  there  couli  not  be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  esist  persons  better 
qualified  to  sustain  the  capacity  of  innocuous  and  respectable  grandaires. 

It  was  while  reSecting  on  these  things  that  the  novel  of  Redgauntlet  was 
Tindertaken.  But  various  circumstances  in  the  composition  induced  the 
author  to  alter  its  purport  considorahly,  as  it  passed  through  hie  hands,  and 
to  carry  the  action  to  that  point  of  time  when  the  Cheralier  Charles  Edward, 
though  fallen  into  tlie  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  waa  yet  meditating  a  second 
attempt,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  than  his  first ;  al- 
though one,  to  wliioh,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unfortunate  Prince,  at  ieiist  as 
Site  as  seventeen,  hundred  and  fifty-three,  still  looked  with  hope  and 
iixpectation. 

l«i  April,  1832. 
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EEDGAUNTLET. 


LETTEE  I. 


Cns  me  exanimas  qiterdis  tuis? — In  plain  English,  Why  do  you  dsafen 
me  with  your  croaking?  The  disconsolate  tone  in  which  you  bade  me  fare- 
well at  Moble-House,*  and  mounted  your  n  abl  h  k  t  t  n  t  toui; 
'       '     '  ■'"  ■"    '  ■"■  ■■  '      ay     Happy  I     lyou 

y  bi  t  f  u  osity 
that  presents  itself,  and  relinquiah  the  chas    wl    n    t  1  nte      t    while 

I,  your  senior  and  your  bettor,  must,  in  thi    b    11    nt  n       t     n  t    my 

narrow  chamber  and  my  musty  books." 

Such  was  tha  import  of  the  reflections  wtlwhhyu  dl  d  onr 
parting  bottle  of  claret,  and  thus  I  must  ne  d  nt  rp  t  tl  b  ra  i  your 
melancholy  adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  ?    Why  th    d  h    Id  y      n  t  be 

sitting  precisely  oppoeito  to  me  at  this  mo  t  tl  n  mf  rtable 
George  Inn ;  thy  heels  on  the  fender,  and  th    i      d      1  b  p     d    g  its 

plications  as  a  pun  rose  in  your  fancy!  Above  all,  why,  when  I  fill  this 
very  glass  of  wine,  cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  jou,  and  say,  "  Fairford|yo« 
are  chased  1"  Why,  I  say,  should  not  all  this  be,  except  because  Alan  I'air- 
ford  has  not  the  E»me  true  sense  of  friendship  as  Barsie  Latimer,  and  will 
not  regard  our  purses  as  common,  as  well  as  our  sentiments? 

I  ajn  alone  in  the  world ;  my  only  guardian  writes  to  me  of  a  large  for- 
tune, which  will  ho  mine  when  I  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  complete ;  my 
present  income  is,  thou  knowest,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  my  wants ;  and 
yet  thou  —  traitor  as  thou  art  to  the  cause  of  friendship  —  dost  deprive  ms 
of  the  pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to  self-denial  on  thine 
owru  part,  rather  than  my  wanderings  should  coat  me  a  few  guineas  morel 
la  this  regard  for  aiy  purse,  or  for  thine  own  pride?  Is  it  not  equally 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  whichever  source  it  springs  from?  For  myself, 
I  tell  thee,  I  have,  and  shall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both.  This  saraa 
methodical  Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger-Lane,  Guildhall,  London,  whose 
letter  arrives  as  duly  as  quarter-day,  has  sent  me,  as  I  told  thee,  double 
allowance  for  this  my  twenty-first  birth-day,  and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief 
fashion,  that  it  will  be  again  doubled  for  the  succeeding  years,  until  I  entor 
into  possession  of  my  own  property.  Still  I  am  to  refrain  from  visiting 
England  until  mv  twenty-fifth  year  eipiros ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  I 
shall  forbear  all  inquiries  concerning  my  family,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  reoollect  my  poor  mother  in  her  deep  widow's  weeds, 
with  a  countenacee  that  never  smiled  but  when  she  looked  on  me  —  and 

•  TliB  tot  slaso  on  IhB  toad  fcom  Edinboisli  M  DorattiM  via  tloBaU 
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then,  in  suet  -wan  and  woful  sort,  ns  the  sun  when  he  glances  through  an 
April  cloud,  —  wore  it  not,  I  say,  that  her  mild  and  matron-like  form  and 
countenance  forbid  such  a  suepicion,  I  might  think  myself  the  son  of  some 
Indian  director,  or  rich  citizen,  who  had  more  wealth  than  grace,  and  a 
handful  of  hvpocriay  to  hoot,  and  who  was  hreeding  up  privately,  and  oh- 
aourelj  enriching,  one  of  whose  esietence  he  had  some  reason  to  be  ashaEoed. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  aa 
of  the  Bsistance  of  my  own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could  arise  from 
aught  in  which  she  was  implicated.  Meantime,  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  am 
alone,  and  why  does  my  friend  scruple  to  share  my  wealth? 

Are  jou  not  my  only  friend?  and  have  you  not  acquired  aright  to  share 
my  wealth!  Answer  me  that,  Alan  Fairford.  When  I  was  brought  from 
the  solitude  of  my  mother's  dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  the  Gaits'  Class  at 
the  High  School — when  I  was  mocked  for  my  English  accent — salted  with 
snow  aa  a  Southern — rolled  in  the  gutter  for  a  Sason  pock-pudding, — Trho 
with  stout  arguments,  and  stouter  blows,  stood  forth  my  defender?  —  why, 
Alun  F^rford.  Who  beat  me  soundly  when  I  brought  the  arrogance  of  aa 
only  son,  and  of  course  a  spoiled  urchin,  to  the  forms  of  the  littlo  republic? 
—-why,  Alan,  And  who  taught  me  to  smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  a  lozen,  head 
a  bicker,  and  hold  the  bannete  !*— Alan,  once  more.  If  I  became  the  pride 
of  the  Ytti-ds,  and  the  dread  of  the  haoksters  in  the  High-School  Wynd,  it 
was  under  thy  patronage;  and,  but  for  thee,  I  had  been  contented  with 
humbly  passing  through  the  Cowgate-Port,  without  climbing  OTer  tho  top 
of  it,  and  had  never  seen  the  Kittle  nine-at^s^  nearer  than  from  Bareford  s 
Parks.  You  taught  me  to  keep  my  fingers  off  the  weak,  and  to  clench  my 
Cat  against  the  strong — to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school — to  stand  forth  like 
a  true  man  —  obey  tlie  stern  order  of  a  Pande  manum,  and  endure  my  paw- 
mies  without  winoing,  like  one  that  is  determined  not  to  be  the  better  for 
thorn.     In  a  word,  before  I  knew  thee,  I  knew  nothing. 

At  College  it  was  the  same.  When  I  was  incorrigibly  idle,  your  esample 
and  encoar^ement  roused  rae  to  mental  exertion,  and  showed  me  tho  way 
to  intellectual  enjoyment.  Ton  made  me  an  historian,  a  metaphyaician, 
{inviia  Minerva)  —  nay,  by  Heaven  I  you  had  almost  made  an  advocate  of 
me,  as  well  aa  of  yourself.  Yea,  rather  than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I  attended 
a  weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class ;  a  wearier  at  the  Civil ;  and  with 
what  excellent  advantage,  my  note-book,  filled  with  oarioatares  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  my  fellow-students,  is  it  not  yet  extant  to  testify  ? 

-Thia  fer  hnvB  I  held  on  wM  Ihee  imlirea;" 

and,  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solely  that  I  might  travel  the  same  road  with 
thee.  But  it  will  not  do,  Alan.  By  my  faith,  man,  I  could  as  soon  think 
of  being  one  of  those  ingenious-  traders  who  cheat  little  Master  Jackies  on 
tho  outside  of  the  partition  with  tops,  balls,  bats,  and  battledores',  as  a 
member  of  the  long-robed  fraternity  within,  who  impose  on  grown  country 
gentlemen  with  bouncing  brocards  of  law.j  Now,  don't  yoa  read  tliis  to 
your  worthy  father,  Alan  —  he  ioves  me  well  enough,  I  know,  of  a  Satur- 
day night ;  but  ho  thinks  me  but  "die  com]  any  for  any  ot!  er  day  of  the 

■  Brook  a  window,  hesd  a  rtliwljh,  with  stoaea  onJ  hod  ha  bonnet,  d  handterchie  whchu'silto 
ai'lde  hish-school  hora  when  tohtini. 


ijflho^  i  and  probBh^  most  nf  ira  sDrrBou 


aa  flar  of  ths  Plain  DeiJa     ' 


na  anoh  woB  Gjm  e  ly   i^amo  w  h  wmOp 
nn^usffletatthHtm-ViOOQlC 
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weet.    And  here,  I  suspect,  lies  your  real  objection  to  taking  a  ramLIe  with 
mo  through  the  southern  counties  in  this  delicious  weather.     I  know  the 

food  gentleman  has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being  so  unsettled  as  to  leave 
dinburgh  before  the  Session  rises;  perhaps,  too,  he  quarrels  a  little  — I 
will  not  say,  with  my  want  of  aneostry,  but  with  my  want  of  connections. 
He  reclcane  me  &  Ions  thing  in  this  world,  Alan,  and  so,  in  good  truth,  I 
am ;  and  it  seoma  a  reason  to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  yourself  to 
me,  that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  Huppoae  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  for  permitting  me  to  shelter  for 
four  years  under  his  roof;  My  obligations  to  him  are  not  the  less,  but  the 
greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loved  me,  lie  is  angry,  teo,  that  1  will  not, 
or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and,  with  reference  fo  you,  considers  my  disioolina- 
tion  that  way  as  pessimi  exempli,  as  he  might  say. 

But  he  need  not  be  afraid  tliat  a  lad  of  your  steadiness  will  be  influenced 
by  such  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds  as  I  am.  You  will  go  on  doubting 
■with  Dirleton,  and  resolving  those  doubts  with  Stewart,*  until  the  cramp 
speechf  has  been  spoken  more  solilo  from  the  corner  of  the  bench,  and  with 
covered  head  —  until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  iiberties  and  privileges 
of  the  College  of  Justice— until  the  black  gown  is  hung  on  your  shoulders, 
and  you  are  free  as  any  of  the  Faculty  to  sue  or  defend.  Then  will  I  step 
forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character  which  even  your  father  will  allow  may  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  had  I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your 
legal  studies.  In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  determined  to  be 
a  elienf,  a  sort  of  person  without  whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as  a 
supposed  case.  Yes,  I  am  determined  to  give  you  your  first  fee.  One  can 
easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit  —  it  is  onl^  the  getting  oat  which 
is  sometimes  found  troublesome ;  —  and,  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent, 
and  you  for  my  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  the  worshipfu!  Master 
Samuel  Griffiths  to  back  me,  a  few  sessions  shall  not  tire  my  patience.  In 
short,  I  will  make  my  way  into  Courl^  even  if  it  should  cost  me  the  com- 
mitting a  delict,  or  at  least  a  quasi  deli':t.  —  You  see  all  is  not  lost  of  what 
Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace  taught. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enough ;  and  yet,  Alan,  all  Is  not  at 
ease  within  me.  I  am  afiected  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  the  more  depress- 
ing, that  it  seems  to. me  to  be  a  solitude  peculiarly  my  own.  In  a  country 
where  all  the  world  have  a  circle  of  consanguinity,  extending  t*>  sisth 
cousins  at  least,  1  am  a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart  to 
throb  in  unison  with  my  own.  If  I  were  condemned  to  labour  for  my 
Iiread,  methinks  I  should  less  regard  this  peculiar  species  of  deprivation. 
The  necessary  communication  of  master  and  servant  would  be  at  least  a 
tie  which  would  attanh  mo  to  the  rest  of  my  kind  —  as  it  is,  my  very  in- 
.  depeq^ence  seems  to  cnhanoe  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the 
world  as  a  stranger  in  tiie  crowded  coffeehouse,  where  he  enters,  calls  for 
what  refreshment  he  wants,  pays  his  biU,  and  is  forgotten  so  soon  as  the 
waiter's  mouth  has  pronounced  his  "  Thank  ye,  sir." 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  sinning  my  mercies.X  and  nsk 
how  I  should  feel  if,  instead  of  beinw  able  to  throw  down  my  reckoning  I 
were  obliged  to  deprecate  the        n  m  n        fh     and     d  t        n    m 
that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.    I       n        11  h  w  bu     h    gh 

very  reasonable  reflection  come    a  m     and    h    gh  I  d  h 
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four  hundred  a-year  in  possession,  eight  hundred  in  Eear  prospect,  and  the 
L— d  knawB  how  many  iiundredB  more  in  the  distance,  are  ve^  pretty  and 
comfortable  things,  jet  I  would  freely  give  ona  half  of  them  tfi  call  your 
fatlior^bi/ier,  though  he  should  scold  ino  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  to  call  you  brother,  though  a  brother  whose  merits  would  throw 
my  own  so  oomplefely  into  the  shade. 

i'he  fiunt,  yet  not  improbable  behcf  has  often  come  across  wie,  that  your 
father  knows  something  more  about  my  birth  and  condition  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  communicate ;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  1  ehould  be  left  in  Edinburgh  at 
sis  years  old,  without  any  otlier  recommendalion  than  the  regular  payment 

of  my  hoard  to  old  M *  of  the  High  School.     Before  that  time,  as  I 

have  often  told  you,  1  have  hut  a  recollection  of  unbounded  indulgence  on 
my  mother's  part,  and  the  most  tj^rannicai  exertion  of  caprico  on  my  oivn, 
I  rememlier  still  how  bitterly  she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soome  me, 
while,  in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  ton  bull-calves,  for  some- 
thing which  it  was  impoasibls  to  procure  for  me.  She  is  dead,  that  kind,  that 
ill-rewarded  mother  I  I  remember  the  long  faces  —  the  darkened  rooms  ■ — 
the  black  hangings  —  the  mysterious  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 
the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reoonoila 
all  this  to  the  disappearance  of  ray  mother.  I  do  not  think  I  had  before 
this  event  formed  any  idea  of  death,  or  that  I  had  even  heard  of  that  final 
consummation  of  nil  that  Uses.  The  first  acquaintance  which  I  formed 
with  it  deprived  me  of  my  only  relation. 

A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only  visiter,  was  my  guide 
and  companion  in  a  journey  of  considerable  length ;  and  in  the  charee  of 
another  elderly  man,  substituted  in  his  place,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  I, 
compietod  my  journey  to  Scotland— -and  this  is  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times  before,  merely 
because  I  would  wring  some  sense  out  of  it.  Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire- 
drawing, lawyer-like  ingenuity  to  the  same  task  —  make  up  my  history  as 
though  thou  wert  shaping  the  blundering  allegations  of  some  blue-bonneted, 
hard-iieaded  client,  into  a  condescendence  of  facta  and  circumstances,  and 
thou  shalt  be,  not  my  Apollo  —  quid  tiinoum  lijraf — but  my  Lord  Stair. f 
Meanwhile,  I  have  written  myself  out  of  my  melaneholy  and  blue  devils, 
merely  by  prosing  about  them ;  so  I  will  now  converse  half  an  hour  with 
lloan  Bobin  in  his  staJl  —  the  rascal  knows  me  ali'cady,  and  snickers  when- 
over  I  cross  tie  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  yon  bestrode  yesterday  morning,  promises  to  be  an 
admirable  roadster,  and  ambled  as  easily  with  Sam  and  the  portmanteau. 
Its  with  you  and  your  load  of  law-learning,  Sara  promises  to  be  steady, 
.ind  has  hitherto  been  so.  No  long  trial,  you  will  say.  He  lays  the  blame 
of  former  inaccuracies  on  evil  company— the  people  who  were  at  the  livery- 
Etable  were  too  seductive,  I  suppose  —  he  deuies  he  ever  did  the  horse 
iojusticB — would  rather  have  wanted  his  own  dinner,  he  says.  In  fJiis  I 
believe  him,  as  Eoan  llobin's  ribs  and  coat  show  no  marks  of  contradic- 
tion. However,  as  he  will  meet  with  no  saints  in  the  inns  we  frequent,  and 
as  oats  are  sometimes  as  speedily  converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn 
himself,  I  shall  keep  a  look-out  i^ter  Master  Sam,  Stupid  fellow !  had  he 
not  abused  my  good  nature,  I  might  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep  my  tongue 
in  exercise ;  whereas  now,  I  must  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Fairford  said  to  me  on  this  subject  —  it  did 
not  become  my  father's  son  to  speak  in  that  manner  to  Sam's  father's  son  ? 
I  asked  you  what  your  father  could  possibly  know  of  mine;  and  you 
answered,  "  As  much,  you  supposed,  as  he  knew  of  Sam's  —  it  was  a  pro- 
verbial espression."     This  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  though  I  am  sure  I 
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cannot  tell  why  it  should  not.  But  I  am  returning  to  a  fruitless  and  ex- 
hausted subject.  Bo  nob  he  »frsid  that  I  shail  como  hack  on  this  well- 
trodden  yet  pathless  field  of  conjecture,  I  know  nothing  so  useless,  80 
utterly  feeble  and  contemptible,  us  the  groaning  forth  one's  helpless  lamen- 
tations into  the  ears  of  our  friends. 

I  would  fain  pi'omise  jou,  that  my  letters  shall  bo  as  entertaining  as  I  am 
determined  they  shall  be  regular  and  weli  filled.  Wo  havo  an  advantage 
over  the  dearfmndeofo!d,eTerypair  of  them.  Neither  Darid  and  Jonathan, 
nor  Orestes  and  Pylades,  nor  Damon  and  Pythias  —  although,  in  the  latter 
case  particularly,  a  letter  by  post  would  have  been  very  acceptable  —  ever 
corresponded  together;  for  they  probably  could  not  ^¥rite,  and  certainly 
had  neither  post  nor  franks  to  speed  their  effusions  to  each  other ;  whereas 
yours,  which  you  had  from  the  old  peer,  being  handled  gently,  and  opened 
with  precaution,  may  be  returned  to  me  again,  and  serve  to  maie  us  free  of 
his  Majesty's  post-ofSoe,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  proposed  tour.* 
Mercy  upon  us,  Alan  I  what  letters  I  shall  have  to  send  to  you,  with  an 
account  of  al!  that  I  can  collect,  of  pleaeant  or  rare,  in  this  wild-goose  jaunt 
of  mine  I  All  I  stipulate  is  that  you  do  not  communicate  them  to  the  Soots 
Magazine  ;  for  though  yon  used,  in  a  left-handed  way,  to  compliment  me  on 
my  attainments  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  at  the  expense  of  my 
deficiency  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I  am  not  yet  audacious 
enough  to  enter  the  portal  which  the  learned  Ruddiman  so  kindly  opened 
for  the  acolytes  of  the  Muses. — Vale  sis  memor  mei.  D.  L. 


LETTEE   II. 


Neoatur,  my  dear  Dai-sie — you  have  logic  and  law  enough  to  understand 
the  word  of  denial.  I  deny  your  conclusion.  The  promises  I  admit, 
namely,  that  when  I  mounted  on  that  infernal  hack,  I  might  utter  what 
seemed  a  sigh,  although  I  deemed  it  lost  amid  the  puffs  and  groans  of  the 
troken-winded  brute,  matchless  in  the  complication  of  her  complaints  by 
any  save  she,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song,  that  died 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me,  concerned  thee  more 
than  myself,  and  regarded  neither  the  superior  mettle  of  your  cavairj,  nor 
your  greater  command  of  the  means  of  travelling.  I  could  certainly  have 
cheerfully  ridden  on  with  you  for  a  few  days;  and  assure  yourself  I  weald 
not  have  hesitated  to  tax  your  better  filled  purse  for  our  joint  expenses. 
But  yon  know  my  father  considers  every  moment  taken  from  the  law  ns  a 

One  D'}>lla  lord,  tfl  eipTn«  bis  re  ^u<l  fDrapotrir-aLaricgiinen^lhiakftd  a  leLler  for  evciylDuk  anil  fje.  It 
vm  rafffimaty  a\m  tn  enve  th«  mvers  emi  leLnrii  theixi,  In  oriTu  thul  the  coiraspinnleDca  uughc  be  CLirrifld 
t  Allu^mg,  aa  ull  Scosmea  kiuw»  to  Lhe  humoroos  old  sanr;^  — 
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step  down  hill ;  and  I  owe  much  to  his  anxiety  on  my  account,  althougli  jf3 
effeuta  are  Bomotimes  trooblesome.     For  example ; 

I  found,  on  my  aiPriTal  at  the  shop  in  Brown's  Sguare,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  returned  that  Tcry  evening,  impatient,  it  seems,  of  remaining  a 
night  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the  domestic  Lares.  Having  this  infor- 
mation from  Jamea,  whose  brow  wore  rather  an  ansioua  look  on  the  occa- 
sion, I  despatohed  a  Highland  chairman  to  the  liverj  stable  with  my  Buoe- 
fhalna,  and  slnnk,  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be,  into  my  own  don,  whora 
began  to  mumble  certain  half-gnawed  and  not  half-digested  doctrines  of 
our  municipal  code.  I  was  not  long  seated,  when  my  father's  visage  was 
thrust,  in  a,  peering  sort  of  way,  through  the  half-opened  door ;  and  with- 
drawn, on  seeing  my  occupation,  with  a  half-articulated  hum^h !  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  my  application.  If  it  were 
so,  I  cannot  condemn  him  ;  for  recollection  of  thee  occupied  me  so  entirely 
during  an  hoar's  reading,  that  although  Stair  lay  before  me,  and  notwith- 
standing that  I  turned  over  three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship's 
clear  and  perspicuous  style  so  far  escaped  me,  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  my  labour  was  utterly  in  rain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  lee-way,  James  appeared  with  his  summons  to 
our  frugal  supper  —  radishes,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  the  old  ale  —  only  two 
plates  though  —  and  no  chair  set  for  Mr.  Darsie,  by  the  attentive  James 
Wilkinson.  Said  James,  with  his  long  face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail 
in  its  leathern  strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  my  father's  chMr, 
upright  as  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  puppet-show.  "  Tou  may  go 
down,  James,"  said  my  father;  and  exit  Wilkinson.  —  AVhat  is  to  come 
next?  thought  I ;  for  the  weather  is  not  clear  on  the  paternal  brow. 

My  boota  enoountered  the  first  glance  of  displeasure,  and  he  naked  me, 
with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  been  riding.  He  expected  me  to  answer, 
"  No  where,"  and  would  then  have  been  at  me  with  his  usual  saroasm, 
touching  the  humour  of  walking  in  shoes  at  twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But 
I  answered  with  composure,  that  I  bad  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  Noble- 
House.  He  started,  (you  know  bis  way,)  as  if  I  had  sajd  that  I  had  dined 
at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  to  seem  to  observe  his  surprise,  but 
continued  munching  my  radishes  in  tranquillity,  he  broke  forth  in  ire. 

"  To  Noble-House,  sir  I  and  what  had  you  to  do  at  Noble-House,  sir?  — 
Do  you  remember  you  are  studying  law,  sir? — that  your  Scots  law  trials 
are  coming  on,  sir?  —  that  every  moment  of  your  time  just  now  is  worth 
hours  at  smother  time  ?  —  and  have  you  leisure  to  go  to  Noble-House,  sir  ? — 
and  to  throw  your  books  behind  you  for  so  many  hoars? — Had  it  been  a 
turn  in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf —  but  Noble-House,  sir  I" 
"I  went  so  far  with  Darsie  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  him  begin  his  journey." 
"Dai'sie  Latimer?"  he  replied  in  a  softened  tone  —  "  Humph  I  —  Well,  I 
do  not  blame  you  for  being  kind  to  Darsie  Latimer ;  but  it  would  have  done 
as  much  good  if  you  had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and  then 
made  your  farewells  — it  would  have  saved  horse-hire — and  your  reckoning, 
too,  at  dinner." 

"  Latimer  paid  that,  sir  1"  I  replied,  thinking  to  soften  the  matter ;  but  I 
had  much  better  have  left  it  unspoken. 

"  The  i-eokoniae,  sir  I"  replied  my  father,  "  And  did  you  sponge  upon 
any  man  for  ft  reokonin(5?  Sir,  no  man  should  enter  the  door  of  a  public- 
house  without  paying  his  lawing." 

"  I  admit  the  general  rule,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  but  this  was  a  parting-oup 
between  Darsie  and  mo ;  and  1  should  conceive  it  fell  under  the  eseeption 
of  Dock  an  dorroch." 

"  You  think  yourself  a  wit,"  said  my  father,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
a  smile  as  ever  he  permits  togild  the  solemnity  of  his  features;  "but  I  reckon 
you  did  net  eat  your  dinner  standing,  like  the  Jews  at  their  Passover?  and 
it  was  decided  in  a  case  before  the  town-bailiea  of  Cupar-Angus,  whim 
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liUokio  Simpson's  cow  had  drunk  up  Luokie  Jamlesoc's  browst  of  file,  'whila 
it  stood  in  the  door  to  coo!,  that  there  was  no  damage  to  pay,  becauso 
the  craromie  drank  without  sitting  down ;  snoh  being  the  -varj  oiroam- 
stanoe  constituting  Dock  an  doiToch,  which  is  a  standing  drinfc,  for  which 
no  reckoning  is  paid.  Ha,  sir!  whatsavs  jour  advocateship  (Jieri)  to  that? 
Mtx^itio  Jimtai  re^lam— Bat  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan ;  I  am  not  sorry 
je  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Liitimer,  who  is  a  good  \a&,  as  times 
go  ;  and  haying  now  lived  under  my  roof  since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there 
18  really  no  great  matter  in  coming  under  this  small  obligation  to  him." 

As  I  saw  my  father's  scruples  were  maeh  softened  by  the  eonsoiousnesa 
of  his  superiority  in  the  legal  argiiraeut,  I  took  care  to  accept  my  pardon  as 
a,  matter  of  grace,  rather  fiian  of  justice  ;  and  only  replied,  we  should  feel 
onrselves  dullor  of  an  evening,  now  that  you  were  absent.  I  will  give 
you  my  father's  esact  words  in  reply,  Daraie.  You  know  him  bo  well,  that 
tbey  wiO  not  offend  you ;  and  you  are  also  aware,  that  there  mingles  with 
tbo  good  man's  precisenoss  and  formality,  a  facd  of  shrewd  observation  and 
practical  good  sense. 

"It  is  very  truo,"  he  said;  "Darsie  was  a  pleasant  companion  —  but 
over  waegisb,  over  waggish,  Alan,  and  somewhat  scatter-brained.  —  By  the 
way,  Wilkinson  must  get  our  ale  bottled  in  English  pints  now,  for  a  quart 
l)ottle  is  too  much,  night  after  night,  for  you  and  mo,  without  his  assistance. 
But  Darsie,  as  I  was  saying,  is  an  arch  lad,  and  somewhat  light  in  the  upper- 
story —  I  wish  him  well  through  the  world ;  but  he  has  little  solidity,  Alan, 
litde  solidity," 

I  scorn  to  desort  an  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  said  for  you  a  little  more 
than  my  conscience  warranted;  but  your  defection  from  your  legal  studies 
had  driven  you  farto  loewatd  in  my  father's  good  opinion. 

" Unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel,"  said  ray  father;  "or,  as  the 
Septuagint  hath  it,  Effuaaesisicutaqaa---nonci-e£cat.  He  goeth  to  dancing- 
bouses,  and  readeth  novels  —  sat  eel." 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing,  that  the  danoing-hoases 
amounted  only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique's  ball-T-the  novels  (so  far  as  matter 
of  notoriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd  volume  of  Tom  Jones. 

"But  he  danced  from. night  to  mornins,"  replied  myfether;  "and  he 
read  the  idle  trash,  which  the  author  should  have  been  scourged  for,  at  least 
twenty  times  over.    It  was  never  out  of  his  hand." 

I  then  hinted,  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune  was  now  so  easy  as  to 
disponse  with  your  prosecuting  the  law  any  farther  than  you  had  done ; 
and  therefore  you  might  think  you  had  some  title  to  amuse  yourself.  This 
was  the  least  palatable  argument  of  all. 

"  If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,"  said  my  father,  snappishly, 
"it  is  the  worse  for  him.  If  he  needs  not  law  to  teach  him  to  make  a 
fortune,  I  am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teaoh  him  how  to  keep  ono ;  and  it  wonld 
better  become  him  to  be  learning  this,  than  to  be  scouring. the  country  like 
a  land-louper,  going  ho  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows  not  what,  and 
giving  treats  at  Noble-House  to  fools  like  himself,"  (an  angry  glance  at  poor 
me.)  "  Noble-House,  indeed  I"  he  repeated,  with  elevated  voice  and  sneer- 
ing tone,  as  if  there  was  something  offensive  to  him  in  the  name,  though  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  any  place  in  which  you  had  been  extravajpnt 
enough  to  spend  five  shillings,  would  have  stood  as  deep  in  his  reprobation. 

Mindful  of  your  idea,  that  my  father  knows  more  of  your  real  situation 
than  he  thinks  proper  to  mention,  I  thought  I  would  hazard  a  fishing  obser- 
vation. "  I  did  not  see,"  I  said,  "  how  the  Scottish  law  would  be  useful  to 
a  young  gentleman  whose  fortune  would  seem  to  be  vested  in  England." — 
I  really  Uiought  my  father  would  have  heat  me. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  per  ambages,  as  Counsellor  Pest 
says?  What  is  it  to  you  where  Darsie  Latimer's  fortune  is  vested,  or 
wfiethor  ho  hath  any  furtune,  ay  or  no  I  —  And  what  ill  would  the  Scottish 
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law  do  to  him,  thotigh  he  had  as  mueli  of  it  aa  eithor  Stair  or  Baokton,  sir  ? 
Is  not  the  foundation  of  our  municipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  BAman 
Empire,  devised  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  njuch  renowned  for  its  civil  polity, 
sir,  and  wisdom  ?  Go  ta  jour  bed,  sir,  after  your  expedition  to  Noble- 
Ilouae,  and  see  that  your  lamp  he  burning  and  your  hook  before  you  ere  the 
tun  peeps.  Are  loaga,  vita  brents,  —  were  it  not  a  sin  to  call  the  divine 
Buienco  of  tlie  law  by  ijie  inferior  name  of  arL" 

So  my  lamp  did  burn,  dear  Darsie,  the  next  morning,  though  the  owner 
took  the  risk  of  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  lay  snag  in  bed,  trusting  its 
glimmer  might,  without  farther  inqoiry,  be  received  as  sufGcieut  evidenco 
of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon  tliis  the  third  morning  after  your  depart- 
ure, things  are  hut  little  better ;  for  though  the  lamp  burns  in  my  den,  and 
Voet  on  the  Pandects  hath  hiswisiiom  spread  open  before  me,  yet  as  I  only 
use  him  as  a  reading-desk  ou  which  to  scribble  this  sheet  of  nonsense  to 
Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  pr  b  hi    th      ''   'tywUH       fl'ttl    f  rtherance  to  my 

And  now,  methinka,  I  h        th  11  n     an    ff    ted  hypocritical  varlet, 

who,  living  under  such  jtnfdt  t  d  t  tas  my  father 
chooses  to  govern  by,  n  th  1  p  t  d  t  t  J  J  u  your  freedom 
and  independence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  y  1  I  w   h     y  f  th     w     Id  lUow  me  a  little 

more  exercise  of  my  fr  w  II  w  t )  t  tl  1 1  gl  t  f-cl  the  pleasure  of 
doing  what  would  please  him  of  my  own  accord.  A  little  more  spare  time, 
and  a  little  more  money  to  enjoy  it,  would,  besides,  neither  raiaheeome  my 
age  nor  my  condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provokine  to  see  so  many  in  the 
Bame  situation  winging  the  air  at  freedom,  while  I  sit  here,  caged  up  like  a 
cobbler's  Hnnet,  to  chant  the  same  unvaried  lesson  from  sunrisa  to  suneet> 
not  to  mention  the  listening  to  so  many  lectures  against  idleness,  as  if  I 
enjoyed  or  was  making  use  of  the  means  of  amusement  1  But  then  I  can- 
not at  heart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this  severity.  For  the 
motive,  it  is  and  can  only  be  my  father's  ansious,  devoted,  and  unremitting 
affection  and  ztatl  for  my  improvement,  with  a  laadable  sense  of  the  honour 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  has  triuned  me. 

As  we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  betwist  us  is  of  oven  iinosua!  oloso- 
nesa,  though  in  itself  one  of  tiie  strongest  which  nature  can  form.  I  am, 
and  have  ail  along  been,  the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's  anxious  hopes, 
and  his  still  more  anjious  and  onwrossing  fears;  so  what  title  have  I  to 
complain,  although  now  and  then  these  fears  and  hopes  lead  him  to  take  a 
troublesome  and  incessant  charge  of  all  my  notions?  Besides,  I  ought  to 
recollect,  and,  Darsie,  I  do  recollect,  that  my  father  upon  Tarious  oeoasiona, 
has  shown  that  he  can  be  indulgent  as  well  as  strict.  The  leaving  his  old 
apartments  in  the  Luokenbootha  was  to  him  like  divorcing  the  soul  from 
the  body ;  yet,  Dr.  K did  but  hint  that  the  hotter  air  of  this  new  dis- 
trict was  more  favourable  to  my  health,  aa  I  was  then  suffei-ing  under  the 
penalties  ef  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he  exchanged  his  old  and  beloved 
quarters,  adjacent  to  the  very  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  for  one  of  those  new 
tenements  [entire  within  themselves]  which  modern  tasle  haa  so  lat^jly  in- 
troduced. Instance  also  the  inestimable  favour  which  he  conferred  on  me 
by  receiving  you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the  unpleasant  alterna^ 
tive  of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in  the  society  of  mere  boys.* 
This  was  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  my  father's  ideas  of  seclusion,  of  eco- 
nomy, and  of  the  safety  to  my  morals  and  industry,  which  be  wished  to 
attain,  by  preserving  me  from  the  society  of  otlier  young  people,  that,  upon 

ttineil."  It  was  huill  uhuul  tl][r  yeor  176J-4;  Qnil  llie  old  purL  nf  rbe  CILy  tjelufi  neur  iiud  ucceBsiMa,  tlu» 
fqiiiii^  aoon  received  maiij  Itihjibjliinta,  ivho  veoLuireO  to  lemave  to  BQ  raokruLe  a  i^ULbDce  from  liia 
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my  word,  I  am  always  ratiier  nstonished  liovv  I  should  have  had  the  impu- 
denoo  to  make  the  request,  than  that  he  should  have  complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude — Do  not  Inngb,  or  hold  up  jour 
hands,  my  good  Daraie ;  hut  upon  my  word  I  like  the  profession  to  which  I 
am  in  the  course  of  being  educated,  and  am  serious  in  prosecuting  the  pre- 
liminary studies.  The  law  is  my  Toeatiou — in  an  especial,  and,  I  may  say, 
in  aa  hereditary  way,  my  vocation ;  for  although  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form  in  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the 
noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  with  us,  at  least,  carry  their  heads  as  high,  or 
rather  higher,  than  the  noblease  of  the  sword,— for  the  former  consist  more 
frequently  of  the  "firat-born  of  EjOTt,"  yet  my  grandiather,  who,  I  dare 
say,  was  a  most  osoellent  person,  had  the  honour  to  sign  a  bitter  protest 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respectable  character  of  town-clerk  to  the  ancient 
Borough  of  Birithegroat ;  and  there  is  some  reason— shall  I  say  to  hope,  or 
to  Buspeot? — that  he  may  have  b  tl  ffit  'ft! 

then  Fnirford  of  that  tlk,  who  1    d  b        1     g      mb      d    m     g  tb 
baTOns.     Now  my  father  mounted       tplgl  thldd       flglp 

motion,  being,  as  you  know  aswU        II  m        t        i        ptd 

Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet        d  I  my    Ifamdt     dtm      t 
round  higher  stiil,  and  wear  thh  dlwhh  mtm         p 

posed,  like  Charity,  t«  cover  a  m  It  tud      f  I  h         th      f 

choice  but  to  climb  upwards,  sin  h  t  d  thus  h  gh  1     to 

fall  down  at  tie  imminent  risk  of     y        k      S    th  t  I  1    my    If  to 

my  destiny ;  and  while  you  are  Ikgfmm       t        pk       tdtnt 
lakes  and  friths,  I  am,  ae  apicib     j  1  y    If  w  th  f 

crimson  and  scarlet  gowns  —  with  th      pp      1  g       f  b     d    m        wl     w  II 
lined  with  salary. 

You  smile,  Darsie,  more  tvo,  and  seem  to  say  it  is  little  worth  while  to 
C07en  one's  self  with  such  vulgar  dreams;  yours  being,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  high  and  heroic  character,  bearing  the  same  reseml)lance  to  mine,  that  a 
bench,  covered  with  purple  cloth,  ana  plentifuUjf  loaded  with  session  papers, 
does  to  some  Gothic  throne,  rough  with  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  But  what 
would  you  bava  ?  —  Sua  quemque  irakit  vohiplaa.  And  my  visions  of  pre- 
ferment, though  they  may  be  as  unsubstantial  at  present,  are  neyertheless 
more  capable  of  being  realized,  than  your  aspirations  after  the  Lord  knows 
what.  What  says  my  father's  ijroverb ?  "Loot  to  a  gown  of  gold,  and 
you  will  at  least  get  a  sleeve  of  it."  Such  is  my  pursuit;  but  what  dost 
tliou  look  to?  The  chance  that  the  mystery,  as  you  call  it,  which  at  pre-  ^ 
sent  overclouds  your  birth  and  connections,  will  clear  up  into  something  in- 
esprcssibly  and  inconceivably  brilliant ;  and  this  without  any  effort  or  exer- 
tion of  your  own,  but  purely  by  the  goodwill  of  JTortuno.  I  know  the  pride 
and  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  thou  hadst  more 
beatings  to  thank  me  for,  than  those  which  thou  dost  acknowledge  so  grate- 
fully. Then  had  I  thumped  these  Quisotieal  expectations  out  of  thee,  and 
thou  hadst  not,  as  now,  coneeivod  thyself  to  be  the  hero  of  some  romantic 
history,  and  converted,  in  thy  vain  imapnations,  honest  Griffiths,  citizen 
and  broker,  who  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful  upon  his  quartoi'ly 
epistles,  into  some  wise  Alcander  or  sage  Alquife,  the  mystiqal  and  magical 
protector  of  thy  peerless  destiny.  But  I  know  not  how  it  was,  thy  skull 
got  harder,  I  think,  and  my  knuckles  became  softer ;  not  to  mendon  that 
at  length  thou  didst  begin  to  show  about  thee  a  spark  of  something  dan- 
gerous, which  I  was  bound  to  respect  at  least,  if  I  aid  not  fear  it. 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much  amiss  to  advise  thee  to  correct 
a  little  this  oock-a^hoop  courage  of  thine.  I  fear  much  that,  like  a  hot- 
mettled  horse,  it  wiO  carry  the  owner  into  some  scrape,  out  of  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  estrioate  himself,  espeeially  if  the  daring  spirit  which 
bore  thee  thither  should  chance  to  fail  thee  at  a  pinch.  Eemember,  Darsie, 
thou  art  not  naturally  courageous ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  loug  sinoa 
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agreed,  tliat,  quiet  as  I  am,  I  have  the  advantaae  in  thia  important 
particular.  My  courage  consists,  I  think,  in  stren^  of  nerves  and  con- 
Etitutional  indifierence  to  danger ;  which,  though  it  neyer  pushes  me  oa 
adventure,  secures  me  in  full  uee  of  my  recollection,  and  tolerably  complete 
self-possession,  when  danger  actually  arrives.  Now,  thine  seems  more  what 
may  be  called  inteliectual  courage ;  highness  of  spirit,  and  desire  of  dia- 
tinotion. ;  impulaes  which  render  thee  alive  to  the  lovo  of  fame,  and  deaf  to 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  until  it  forces  itself  suddenly  upon  thee.  I 
own,  that  whether  it  is  from  m^  having  caught  my  father's  apprehensions, 
or  that  I  have  reason  to  entertain  donbta  of  my  own,  I  often  thmk  that  thia 
wildfire  chase,  of  romantic  situation  and  adventure,  maj  lead  thee  into  some 
mischief ;  and  then,  what  would  becoate  of  Alan  Fairford  J  They  might 
make  whom  they  pleased  Lord- Advocate  or  Solicitor-General,  I  should  never 
have  tlie  heart  to  strive  for  it.     All  my  exertions  are  intended  to  vindicate 


myself  One  day  in  your  eyes ;  and  I  think  I  sliould  not  care  a  farthing  for 
the  embroidered  sifli  gown,  more  than  for  an  old  woman's  apron,  unless  I 
had  hopes  that  thou  shouldst  be  walking  the  boards  to  admire,  and  perhaps 
to  envy  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee  —  beware !  See  not  a  Dulcinea  in 
every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  a  tattered  plaid,  and  a 
willow-wand  in  her  gripe,  drives  out  the  village  cows  to  the  learning.  Do 
not  think  you  will  meet  a  gallant  Valentine  in  every  English  rider,  or  att 
Orson  in  every  Highland  drover.  View  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
may  be  magnified  through,  thy  teeming  fiincy.  I  have  seen  thee  look  at  an 
old  gravel  pit,  till  thou  madest  out  capes,  and  bays,  and  inlets,  crags  and 
preoipioes,  and  the  whole  stupendous  scenery  of  the  lalo  of  Feroe,  in  what 
was,  to  all  ordinary  eyes,  a  mere  horse-pond.  Besides,  did  I  not  once  find 
thee  gazing  with  respect  at  a  lizard,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  looks  upon 
a  crocodile  ?  Now  thia  is,  doubtless,  so  far  a  harmless  exercise  of  your 
imagination,  for  the  paddle  cannot  drown  you,  nor  the  Lilliputian  alligator 
eat  you  up.  But  it  is  different  in  society,  where  you  cannot  mistake  the 
character  of  those  you  converse  with,  or  suffer  year  fancy  to  exaggerate 
their  qualities,  good  or  bad,  without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  ridicule, 
but  to  great  and  serious  inconveniences.  Keep  guard,  therefore,  on  your 
imagination,  my  dear  Darsie  ;  and  let  your  old  friend  assure  you,  it  is  the 
point  of  your  character  most  pregnant  with  peril  to  its  good  and  generous 
owner.  Adieu  I  let  not  the  franks  of  the  worthy  peer  remain  unemployed ; 
above  all.  Sis  memor  met.  A.  P. 


LETTER  III. 


Shcfherd's  Edsh. 

I  HAVE  received  thine  absurd  and  most  conceited  epistle.  It  is  well  for 
thee  that,  Lovelace  and  Belford-like,  we  came  under  a  convention  to  pardon 
every  species  of  liberty  which  we  may  take  with  each  other ;  since,  upon 
my  word,  there  are  some  reflections  ia  your  last,  which  would  otherwise 
have  obliged  me  to  return  forthwith  to  Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  you  I 
was  not  what  yon  took  me  for. 

Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  bast  thou  made  of  us ! — I  plunging  into  Ecrapes, 
without  having  courage  to  get  out  of  tliera  —  thy  sagacious  self,  afraid  to 
put  one  foot  before  the  other,  lest  it  should  run  away  from  its  companion ; 
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and  80  standing  Btill  like  a  post,  out  of  mere  faiuttiess  and  coldness  of  heart, 
■while  all  the  world  are  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou  a  porti'ait- 
pnintBF !  —  I  tell  thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better  seated  on  the  fourth  ronnd 
of  a  ladder,  and  painting  a  hare-breeched  Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup 
as  bij;  as  himself,  and  a  booted  Lowlander,  in  a  bobwig,  supporting  a  glass 
of  lite  dimensions ;  the  whole  being  designed  to  represent  the  sign  of  the 
Salutation. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  represent  thine  own  individual  self,  with  all 
th;  motions,  like  those  of  a  great  Dutch  doll,  depending  on  the  pressure  of 
certain  apringa,  as  duty,  reflection,  and  the  like ;  without  the  impulse  of 
\yhich,  thou  TOoufdst  doubtless  have  mo  believe  thou  -wouldst  not  budge  an 
inch  1  But  have  I  not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight ;  and  must 
I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad  pranks?  Thou  hadst  ever, 
■with  the  gravest  sentiments  in  thy  mouth,  and  the  most  starched  reaerye  in 
thy  manner,  a  kind  of  lumbering  proclivity  towards  mischief,  although  with 
more  inclinadoa  to  set  it  a-going,  than  address  to  carr^  it  through;  and 
I  cannot  but  chuokle  internally,  when  I  think  of  having  seen  my  most 
venerable  monitor,  the  future  President  of  some  high  Scottish  Court,  pufSng, 
lilowing,  and  floundering,  like  a  elumsy  cart-horse  in  a  bog,  where  his  efforts 
to  extricate  himself  onFf  plunged  him  deeper  at  every  awkward  struggle, 
till  some  one  —  I  myself,  for  example  —  took  compassion  on  the  moaning 
monster,  and  dragged  him  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even  more  scandalously  caricatured. 
I  fail  or  quail  in  spirit  at  the  upcome  I  Where  canst  thou  show  me  the 
least  symptom  of  the  recreant  temper  with  which  thou  hast  invested  me, 
(as  I  trust,)  merely  to  set  off  the  solid  and  impassible  dignity  of  thine  own 
stupid  indifference?  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble, be  assured  that  my  flesh, 
like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  only  quaked  at  the  dangers  into  which 
my  spirit  was  about  to  lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan,  this  imputed  poverty  of 
spirit  is  a  shabby  charge  to  bring  against  your  friend.  1  have  examined 
myself  as  closely  as  I  can,  being,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  your  having 
stfch  hard  thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no  reason  tor  them.  I 
allow  you  have,  perhaps,  some  advanKigo  of  me  in  the  steadiness  and  indif- 
ference of  your  temper;  but  I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  conscious  of 
the  deficiency  in  courage  which  you  seem  willing  enough  to  impute  to  me. 
However,  I  suppose  this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere  anxiety  for 
my  safety;  and  so  viewing, it,  I  swallow  it  as  I  would  do  medicine  from  a 
friendly  doctor,  although  I  believed  in  my  heart  he  had  mistaken  my 
complaint. 

This  offensive  insinuation  disposed  of,  I  thank  thoe,  Alan,  for  the  rest  of 
thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  hoard  your  good  father  pronouncing  the  word 
Uoble-House,  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  dlspleasare,  as  if  the  very 
name  of  the  poor  little  hamlet  were  odious  to  iiim,  or,  as  if  you  had  selected, 
out  of  all  Scotland,  the  very  place  at  which  you  had  no  oall  to  dine.  But 
if  he  hadhadany  particular  aversion  tothat  blameless  village,  and  very  sorry 
inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  that  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Laird 
of  Glengallaehor,  to  shoot  a  buck  in  what  he  emphatically  calls  "  his 
country?"  Truth  is,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  haveoomplied  with  his  Laird- 
ship's  invitation.  To  shoot  a  buck  1  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one 
wlio  never  shot  any  thing  but  hedge-sparrows,  and  that  with  a  horse-pistol, 
purchased  at  a  broker's  stand  in  the  Cowgato!  —  You,  who  stand  upon  your 
courage,  may  remember  that  I  took  the  risk  of  firing  the  said  pistol  for  the 
first  time,  while  you  stood  at  twenty  yards'  distance ;  and  that,  when  you 
were  persuaded  it  would  go  off  without  bursting,  forgetting  all  law  bub 
that  of  the  biggest  and  strongest,  you  possessed  yourself  of  it  exclusively 
for  the  rest  of  the  holjdays.  Such  a  day's  sport  was  no  complete  intro- 
duction to  the  noblo  art  of  deer-stalking,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Highlands; 
but  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  accept  honest  Giengallachor's  invitation, 
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at  tba  list  of  firing  a  rifle  for  tlie  first  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outcrj 
■which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  tho  full  ardour  of  his  aea!  for 
King  George,  the  Hanorer  succession,  and  the  Presbyterian  faith.  I  wish  I 
had  stood  out,  sinoe  I  hare  gained  so  little  npon  his  good  opinion  by  sub- 
mission. All  his  impreBsiona  eoncerning  the  Highlanders  are  taken  from 
the  reoolleotions  of  tne  Forty-five,  when  ho  retreated  from  the  West-Port 
■with  his  brother  volunteers,  each  to  the  fortalice  of  his  own  separate  dwelling, 
BO  Boon  as  they  heard  the  Adventurer  was  arrived  -with  his  elans  as  near 
them  as  Kirkliston,  The  flight  of  Falkirk — parTaa  non  beite  sdecta  —  in 
which  I  think  your  sire  had  his  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment, 
does  not  seem  to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of  Highlanders  ; 
(quEore,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the  courage  thou  makeat  such  boast  of  from 
an  hereditary  source?)  —  and  stories  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  and  Sergeant 
Alan  Mhor  Cameron,*  have  served  to  paint  them  in  still  more  sable  colours 
to  his  imagination. 

Now,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  ideas,  as  applied  to  the  present 
Btate  of  the  country,  are  absolutely  chimerical.  The  Pretender  is  no  more 
remembered  in  the  Highlands,  than  if  the  poor  gentleman  were  gathered  to 
his  hundred  and  eight  fathers,  'whose  portraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of 
Holyrood ;  the  broadswords  have  passed  into  other  hands  ;  the  targets  nrs 
used  to  cover  the  butter  churns ;  and  the  race  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking, 
from  ruffling  bullies  into  tame  cheatera.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  ray  conviction 
that  there  is  little  to  he  seen  in  the  north,  which,  arriving  at  yonr  father's 
conclusions,  though  from  different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  this 
direction,  where  perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  seen  ;  and  it  ■was  with  pleasure  the  more 
indescribable,  that  I  was  debarred  from  treading  the  land  which  ray  eyes 
■wore  perraitted  to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of  the  dying  prophet  from  the  top 
of  JWount  Pisgah, —  I  have  seen,  in  a  word,  the  fruitfal  shores  of  meny 
England ;  merry  England !  of  which  I  beast  myself  a  native,  and  on  which 
I  gaze,  even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands  divide  us,  with 
the  filial  afiection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan  —  for  when  didst  thou  ever  forget 
what  was  int-eresting  to  thy  friend?  — that  the  same  letter  from  my  friend 
Griffiths,  which  doubled  m^  income,  and  placed  my  Motions  at  my  own  free 
disposal,  contained  a  prohibitory  clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I 
was  prohibited,  as  I  respected  my  present  safety  and  future  fortunes,  from 
visiting  England  ;  every  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  a  tour,  if 
I  pleased,  on  the  Continent,  being  left  to  my  own  choice.  — Where  is  the 
tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish  in  ^e  midst  of  a  royal  banquet,  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  every  guest  were  immediately  fixed,  neglecting  all  the  dainties 
with  which  the  table  was  loaded !  This  cause  of  banishment  from  England 
—  from  my  native  country  —  from  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  wise,  and 
the  free — affects  me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence assigned  to  me  in  all  other  respects.  Thus,  in  Beeking  this  extreme 
boundary  of  the  countiy  which  I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  fresemble  the 
poor  tethered  horse,  which,  you  may  have  observed,  is  always  grazing  on 
the  ■very  verge  of  the  circle  to  which  it  is  limited  by  its  halter. 

Do  not  accuse  mo  of  romance  for  obeying  this  impulse  towards  the  South; 
nor  suppose  that,  to  satisfy  the  imaginary  longing  of  an  idle  curiosity,  I  am 
in  any  danger  of  risking  the  solid  comforts  of  ray  present  condition. 
Whoever  has  hitherto  taken  chai'ge  of  my  motions,  has  shown  me,  by  con- 
vincing proofs,  more  weighty  than  the  assurances  which  they  have  withheld, 
that  my  real  advantage  is  their  prineipa!  object.  I  should  be,  therefore, 
worse  than  a  fool  did  1  object  to  their  authority,  even  when  it  seems  some- 
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what  capriciously  exercised;  for  assuredly,  at  my  age,  I  might  —  iDtruBteil 
a.3  I  attt  with  the  care  and  management  ot  myself  in  every  other  particular 
—  expeet  that  the  cause  of  esciuding  me  from  England  should  be  frankly 
and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  consideration  and  guidance.  However,  I  will 
not  gi'umb]G  about  tho  matter.  I  shall  know  tho  whole  story  one  day,  I 
Bappose ;  and  perhaps,  as  yott  sometimes  sarmiae,  I  shall  not  find  there  is 
ajiy  mighfy  matter  in  it  after  all. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering  —  but  plague  on  it,  if  I  wonder  any 
longer,  ray  letter  will  be  as  full  of  wonders  as  one  of  Katterfelto's  adver- 
tisements. I  have  a  month's  mind,  instead  of  this  damnable  iteration  of 
guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give  thee  the  history  of  a  little  adventure  which 
befell  mo  yesterday  ;  thongh  I  am  sure  jou  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  spy-glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  reduce  more  tuo,  to  the  most 
petty  trivialities,  the  circumstance  to  which  thou  accusest  me  of  giving 
undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan,  thou  art  as  unifit  a  confidant  for  a, 
youthful  gallant  with  some  spice  of  imagination,  as  tho  old  taciturn  secre- 
tary of  Faoardin  of  Trebiiond,  Nevertheless,  we  must  each  perform  our 
separate  destinies.  I  am  doomed  t*  see,  act,  and  tell;  —  thou,  like  a 
Dutchman,  enclosed  in  the  same  Diligence  with  a  Gascon,  to  hear,  and  sbrug 
thy  shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this  county,  I  have  but  little  to  aay, 
and  will  not  abuse  your  patience  by  reminding  you,  that  it  is  built  on  the 
gallant  river  Nith,  and  that  its  churchyard,  the  highest  place  of  the  old 
town,  commands  an  extensive  and  fine  prospect.  Neither  will  I  take  the 
traveller's  privilege  of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruce 
poniarding  the  Ked  Comyn  in  the  CnuroS  of  the  Dominicans  at  this  place, 
and  becoming  a  kins;  and  patriot,  because  he  had  been  a  church-breaker 
and  a  murderer.  The  present  Dumfriezers  remember  and  justify  the  deed, 
observing  it  was  onlv  a  papist  church — in  evidence  whereof,  its  walls  have 
been  so  completely  aemolished,  that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain.  They  are 
a  .sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbyterians,  these  burghers  of  Dumfries;  men 
after  your  father's  own  heart,  zealous  for  the  Protestant  succession — the 
rather  that  many  of  the  great  families  around  are  suspected  to  be  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  shared,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Fifteen,  and  some  of  the  more  recent  business  of  the  Forty- 
five.  The  town  itself  suffered  in  the  latter  era;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a 
large  party  of  the  rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries,  on 
account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the  rear  of  the  Chevalier  during  hia 
mafch  into  England. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I  learned  from  Provost  C ,  who,  happening 

to  see  me  in  the  market-place,  remembered  that  I  was  an  intimate  of  your 
father's,  and  very  kindly  asked  mo  to  dinner.  Pray  tell  ypur  father  that 
tho  effects  of  his  kindness  to  me  follow  me  every  where.  I  became  tired, 
however,  of  this  pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  crept 
along  the  coast  eastwards,  amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for  objects  of 
antiquity,  and  sometimes  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  nee  of  my  new 
angling-rod.  By  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by  which  I  hoped  to 
qualify  myself  for  one  of  the  gentie  society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a 
farthing  for  this  meridian.  I  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had 
waited  four  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  forget  an  impudent  urchin,  a  cow- 
herd, about  twelve  years  old,  without  either  brogue  or  bonnet,  barelegged, 
and  with  a  very  indifferent  pair  of  breeches  —  how  the  villain  grinned  in 
scorn  at  my  landing-net,  my  plummet,  and  the  gorgeoas  jui^  of  lies  which 
I  had  assembled  to  destroy  all  the  fish  in  the  river.  I  was  induced  at  last 
to  lend  tho  rod  to  the  sneering  scoundrel,  to  see  what  he  would  make  of  it? 
and  he  had  not  only  half  filled  my  basket  in  an  hour,  but  literally  taught 
me  to  kUl  two  trouts  with  my  own  hand.  This,  and  Sam  having  found  the 
Lay  and  oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very  good  at  this  small  inn,  £rst  mode 
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jne  take  the  fancy  of  resting  lievo  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  hayo  got  my 
grinning  blackguard  of  a  Piscator  leave  to  attend  on  mc,  by  paying  sispenoo 
a-day  fur  a  herdboy  in  his  stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  thia  small  house,  and  ray  bedroom 
13  s'vreetened  with  laveader,  has  a  clean  saah-window,  and  the  walla  are, 
moreover,  adorned  with  baliada  of  Fair  Eosamond  and  Cruel  Barbara 
Allan,  The  woman's  accent,  though  uncouth  enough,  sonnds  yet  kindly  in. 
my  oar ;  for  I  have  never  yet  forgotten  tho  desolate  effect  produced  on  my 
infant  organs,  when  I  heard  oa  all  sides  your  slow  and  broad  northern 

fronunoiation,  which  was  to  me  tho  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  1  am  senaiblo 
myself  hare  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  perfection,  and  many  a 
Scotticism  witiial.  Stilt  the  sound  of  the  English  accentuation  comes  to 
my  ears  aa  the  tones  of  a  friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
some  wandering  beggar,  it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm  forth  ray  mite.  You 
Sootch,  who  are  so  proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make  due  allowance 
for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  nest  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the  stream  where  I  had 
commenced  angler  the  night  before,  but  was  prevented,  by  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  from  stirring  abroad  tho  whole  forenoon ;  during  all  which  time,  I 
heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud  with  his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen, 
as  a  footman  in  tho  shilling  gallery ;  —  so  little  are  moaesty  and  innocenco 
the  inseparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  seclusion. 

When  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length  sallied  out  to  the 
river  side,  I  found  myself  subjected  to  a,  new  trick  on  the  part  of  my  ac- 
complished preceptor.  Apparently,  ho  liked  fishing  himself  better  than 
the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  novice,  such  as  I ;  and  in  hopes  of 
exhausting  my  patience,  and  induoing  me  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  had  done 
tho  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me  thrashing  tho  water 
more  than  an  hour  with  a  pointless  hook.  I  detected  this  trick  at  last,  by 
observing  the  rogue  grinning  with  delight  when  he  saw  a  large  trout  rise 
and  dash  harmless  away  from  the  angle.  I  gave  him  a  sound  cuff,  Alan  ; 
but  the  next  moment  was  sorry,  and,  to  make  amende,  yielded  ijossession  of 
the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  undertaking  to  bi-ing  me  hdme 
a  dish  of  trouts  for  my  supper,  in  atonement  for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  got  honouranly  rid  of  the  trouble  of  amusing  myself  in  a 
way  I  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  sea,  or  rather  the  Solway 
Eirth,  which  here  separates  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  and  which  lay  at  about 
a  mile's  distance,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over  sandy-knolls,  covered  with  short 
herbi^e,  which  you  call  Links,  and  we  English,  Downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my  fingers,  and  must  bo 
deferred  until  to-morrow,  when  you  shall  hear-  from  me,  by  way  of  con- 
tinuation ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  prevent  over-hasty  conclusions,  I  must 
just  hint  to  you,  we  are  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  adventure  which  it  is . 
my  purpose  t(  '     ' 
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Shephehe's  Bush. 

_.i  my  last,  that  having  abandoned  my  fishing-rod  as  an 

tinptofitable  implement,  I  crossed  over  the  open  downs  which  divided  me 
from  the  mivrgin  of  tho  Solwiiy.  When  I  reaohed  the  hanks  of  the  great 
estuary,  which  are  here  very  bare  and  esposed,  the  watera  had  receded 
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from  the  large  and  level  space  of  aaad,  throuali  -whicli  a  stream,  now  feeble 
ond  fordable,  found  its  T?ay  to  the  oceaJi.  The  wholo  was  illuminated  by 
the  heaica  of  the  lovi  and  eettiag  sun,  who  showed  his  ruddy  front,  like  a 
warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge  battlemented  aod  iurroted  wall 
of  criuieou  and  black  clouds,  whiob.  appeared  like  an  immensa  Gothio 
fortress,  into  whicli  the  Lord  of  day  was  deacendiiig.  His  eotling  rays 
glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands,  and  the  numberless 

Eoola  of  water  by  which  it  was  coTored,  where  the  inequality  of  tte  ground 
ad  occasioned  their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  horsemen,  who 
were  actually  employed  in  hunting  salmon.  Ay,  Alan,  lift  up  your  hands 
and  eyes  as  you  will,  I  can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no  name  so  appro- 
priate; for  they  chased  the  tish  at  full  gallop,  and  struck  fhem  with  tlieir 
barbed  spears,  as  you  sea  hunters  speajing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry,  Tho 
salmon,  to  be  sure,  take  the  thing  moro  quietly  than  the  boars ;  but  they 
are  so  swift  in  their  own  clement,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task 
cf  a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined  hand,  and  full  com- 
mand both,  of  his  horse  and  weapon.  The  shouts  of  the  fallows  as  they 
galloped  up  and  down  in  the  animating  eserciae — their  loud  burets  of 
laughter  when  any  of  their  number  caught  a  fall  —  and  still  louder  acola^ 
jnations  when  any  of  the  party  made  &  capital  stroke  with  his  lance— gave 
so  much  animation  h>  the  whole  scene,  that  I  onught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Bport,  and  venturad  forward  a  considerable  space  on  the  sands.  The  feats 
01  one  horseman,  in  particular,  called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous 
applause  of  his  companions,  that  the  very  banks  rang  again  with  their 
shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  well  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which 
he  caused  to  turn  and  wind  lika  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer  spear 
than  the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet,  with  a  short  feather 
in  it,  which  gave  him  on  the  whole  rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  other 
fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  autlionty  among  them,  and 
occasionally  directed  their  motions  both  by  voice  and  hand ;  at  which  times 
I  thought  his  gestures  were  striking,  and  his  voice  uncommonly  sonorous 
and  commanding. 

Tha  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the  interest  of  the  scene 
was  almost  over,  while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with  my  looks  turned  to  the 
shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  rays,  and,  as  it  eeemed, 
scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me.  The  anxious  thoughts  which  haunt  me 
began  to  muster  in  my  bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached 
the  river  which  divided  me  &om  tha  forbidden  precincts,  though  with- 
out any  formed  intention,  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
a  horse  galloping;  and  as  1  turned,  the  rider  (the  same  fisherman  whom 
I  had  formerly  distinguished)  called  out  to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
"Soho,  brotherl  you  are  too  late  for  Bowness  to-night — the  tide  will  make 
presently." 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  liim  without  answering ;  for,  to  my 
thinking,  his  sudden  appearance  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  unespeoted 
approach^  had,  amidst  the  gathering  shadows  and  lingering  light,  some- 
thing in.  it  which  was  wild  and  ominous. 

"Ai-e  you  deaf!"  he  added  —  "or  are  you  mad?  —  or  have  you  a  mind 
for  the  next  world  7" 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  I  answered,  "  and  had  no  other  purpose  than  looking 
on  at  the  fishing  —  1  am  about  to  return  to  the  aide  I  came  from." 

" Best  make  haste  then,"  said  he.  "He  that  dreams  on  the  bed  of  the 
Solway,  may  wake  in  the  next  world.  The  sky  threatens  a  blast  that  will 
bring  in  the  waves  three  feet  a-breast," 

So  saying  he  tamed  his  horse  and  rode  off,  while  I  began  to  walk  back 
towards  the  Scottish  shore,  a  little  alarmed  at  what  I  had  heard ;  foi-  the 
tide  advances  with  such  rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sanda,  that  weU-mounted 
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horsemen  lay  aside  hopes  of  safety,  if  they  seo  its  whito  surga  advancing 
■while  they  are  yet  ac  a  distance  from  the  haok. 

These  recollections  grew  more  agitating,  and,  instead  of  -walking  delibe- 
rately, I  began  a  raea  ae  fast  as  I  oould,  feeling,  or  thinking  I  felt,  each 
Eool  of  salt  water  through  which  I  splashed,  grow  deopor  and  deeper.  At 
ingth  the  sarface  of  the  sand  did  seem  considerably  more  intersected  with 
pools  and  ohannols  full  of  water-— either  that  the  tide  wt^  really  beginning 
to  influonoo  the  bod  of  tie  estuary,  or,  aa  I  must  own  is  equally  probable, 
that  I  had,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  my  retreat,  inTolved  myself  in 
difficulties  which  I  had  avoided  in  jny  toora  deliberate  adyanoe.  Either 
way,  it  was  rather  an  unpromiaicg  state  of  affairs,  for  the  snnds  at  tho 
same  time  turned  softer,  and  my  footsteps,  aa  soon  as  I  had  passed,- were 
instantly  filled  with  wator,  I  began  to  have  odd  recollection b  concerning 
the  snugnoss  of  your  father's  parlour,  and  the  securo  footing  uflbrdod  by 
the  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Soot's  Close,  when  my  bettor  genius, 
the  tall  fisherman,  appeared  once  more  close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable 
horse  looming  gigantic  in  the  now  darkening  twilight. 

"  Are  yon  mad  t"  ho  said,  in  tho  same  deep  tone  which  had  before  thrilled 
on  my  ear,  "  or  are  you  weary  of  your  life  I — You  will  be  presently  amongst 
the  quicksands,"— I  proibasedmy  ignorance  of  the  -way,  to  which  he  only 
replied,  "There  is  no  timefor  prating  r-- get  no  behind  me." 

Ho  probably  expected  me  to  spring  from  tie  ground  with  tho  activity 
which  these  Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice,  acquired  in  every  thing 
relating  to  horsemanship ;  bnt  as  I  stood  irresolute,  he  extended  his  hand, 
and  grasping  mine,  bid  mo  place  my  foot  on  the  toe  of  his  boot^  and  thus 
raised  me  in  a  trice  to  the  croupa  of  bis  horse.  I  was  scarcely  securely 
seated,  ore  he  shook  the  reins  of  bis  horse,  wlio  instantly  sprung  forward ; 
but  annoyed,  doubtiess,  by  the  unusual  burden,  treated  us  to  two  or  three 
bounds,  accompanied  by  oe  many  flourishes  of  hia  hind  heels.  The  rider 
sat  like  a  tower,  notwithstanding  that  the  unospectcd  plunging  of  tho 
animal  threw  me  forward  upon  him.  The  horse  was  soon  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off  at  a  steady 
hand  gallop ;  time  shortening  the  devious,  for  it  was  by  no  means  a  direct 
path,  by  which  tjio  rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made  for  the 
northoi'n  bank. 

My  friend,  perhaps  I  may  call  him  my  preservi  — f  t  tr  g  ny 
situation  was  fraught  with  real  danger,*— continued  to  p  n    1 1!         m 

epeedy  pace,  but  in  perfect  silence,  and  I  was  und  i  m  h  a  ty  f 
itivnd  to  disturb  him  with  any  questions.  At  length  a  d  t  p  t 
of  the  shore  with  which  I  was  utterly  unacquaint  d  wh  n  I  al  ^ht  dad 
began  to  return,  in  the  best  fashion  1  could,  my  thank  f  th  mj  t  nt 
service  which  ho  had  just  rendered  me. 

Tho  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient  "phwl         Jwia     b     tt 
ride  off,  and  leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  whe    I   m|  1      d  1  m  t 
plete  his  work  of  kindness,  by  directing  me  to  Sh  [h    d     E     I        h    li 
■was,  as  I  informed  him,  my  home  for  the  present. 

"  To  Shepherd's  Bush  V  he  said ;  "  it  is  but  thr  m  !  I  t  f  y  k  W 
not  the  land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may  break  your  nei,k  belore  jou  get 
there ;  for  it  is  no  road  for  a  moping  boy  in  a  dark  night ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  the  brook  and  the  fens  to  cross." 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communication  of  such  difficulties  as  my 
habits  had  not  called  on  me  to  contend  with.  Once  more  the  idea  of  thy 
father's  fireside  camo  across  me;  and  I  could  have  been  well  contented  to 
have  Bwop'd  tho  romance  of  my  situation,  together  with  the  glorious  inde- 
pendence of  control,  which  I  possessed  at  the  moment,  for  the  comforts  of 
the  chimney-corner,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  my  eyes  chained  to 
Erskino's  Larger  Institutes. 

I  asked  my  new  friend  \Yliethcr  he  could  not  direct  mo  to  any  hou^o  of 
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public  entertainment  for  the  night ;  and  supposing  it  probable  lie  was  him- 
self ft  poor  man,  I  added,  with  the  congciouB  dignity  of  a  well-filled  pookefc- 
book,  that  I  oould  make  it  worth  any  man's  wliile  to  oblige  nie.  The  fisher- 
man making  no  answer,  I  toi-ned  awaj  from  him  v/lQi  as  gallant  an  appear- 
ance of  indiffereuoH  as  I  could  command,  and  began  to  take,  as  I  thought, 
thepath  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  mo. 

His  deep  Toice  immediately  sounded  after  mo  to  recall  me.  "  Stay,  yonug 
man,  stay  — you  have  mistaken  the  i-oad  already.— -I  wonder  your  friands 
sent  out  such  an  inconsiderato  youth,  without  some  one  wiser  than  himself 
to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Perhaps  they  might  not  have  done  so,"  said  I,  "  if  I  had  any  friends 
who  cared  about  tho  matter." 

"  Well,  sir,"  ho  said,  "  it  is  not  my  custom  to  open  my  house  to  strangers, 
but  your  pinch  is  like  to  bo  a  smart  one ;  for,  besides  the  risk  from  bad 
roods,  fords,  and  broken  ground,  and  the  nigb^  which  looks  both  black  and 
gloomy,  there  is  had  company  on  tho  road  sometimes  —  at  least  it  has  a 
bad  name,  and  some  have  come  to  hitrm ;  so  that  I  think  I  must  for  once 
make  my  rule  give  way  to  your  necessity,  and  give  you  a  night's  lodging 
iu  my  cottage." 

Why  was  it,  j 
receiving  an  . 

laturally  inquisitive  disposition !  I  easily  suppressed  this  untimely  s( 
tjon ;  and  as  I  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  I  should  not 
disarrange  his  family,  I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  desire  to  make 
compensation  for  any  trouble  I  might  occasion.  Tho  man  answered  very 
coldly,  "Your  presence  will  no  doubt  give  mo  trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a 
kind  which  your  purse  cannot  compensate ;  in  a  word,  altbough  I  nm  con- 
tent to  receive  you  as  my  gnest,  I  am  no  publican  to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and,  at  his  instance,  onoe  more  seated  myself  behind 
him  upon  the  good  horse,  which  went  forth  steady  as  before — the  moon, 
whenever  she  could  penab'ate  the  clouds,  throwing  the  huge  shadow  of  tho 
animal,  with  its  double  burden,  on  the  wild  and  bare  ground  over  which 
we  passed. 

Thou  mayest  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  letter  fall  if  thou  wilt,  but  it 
reminded  me  of  tho  Magician  Atlantes  on  his  hippogriff,  with  a  knight 
trussed  up  behind  him,  iu  the  maJiner  Ariosto  has  depicted  that  matter. 
Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact  enough  to  affect  contempt  of  that  fasoi- 
naUng  and  delicious  poem;  but  think  not  that,  to  conform  with  thy  bad 
tastj,  I  shall  forbear  any  suitoble  Ulustration  which  now  or  hereafter  may 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  us,  and  the  wind  beginning  to 
pipe  such  a  wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  beet  suited  the  holioiv  sounds  of 
the  advancing  tide,  which  I  could  hear  at  a  distance,  like  the  roar  of  some 
immense  monster  defrauded  of  its  prey. 

At  length,  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep  dell  or  dingle,  such  as  they 
call  in  some  paits  of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others  a  cioueh,  or  narrow 
glen.  It  seemed,  by  tho  broken  glances  which  the  moon  continued  to 
throw  upon  it,  to  be  steep,  precipitous,  and  full  of  trees,  which  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rather  scarce  upon  these  shores.  The  descent  by  which 
we  plunged  into  this  dell  was  both  steep  and  rugged,  with  two  or  three 
abrupt  turnings;  but  neither  danger  nor  darkness  impeded  the  motion  of 
the  black  horse,  who  seemed  rather  to  slide  upon  his  haunehes,  than  to 
gallop  down  the  pass,  throwing  me  again  on  the  shoulders  of  the  athletic 
rider,  who,  sustaining  no  inconvenience  by  the  circumstance,  continued  to 
press  the  horse  forward  with  his  heel,  steadily  supporting  him  at  the  same 
time  by  raising  his  bridle  hand,  until  we  stood  in  safety  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steep — not  a  little  to  my  oonaolaiion,  as,  friend  Alan,  thou  mayst  easily 
conceive. 
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A  vary  ehort  adyonuo  up  the  glen,  the  Lottom  of  whiuh  ive  had  attained 
by  this  ugly  doscect,  brought  us  in  front  of  tiro  or  three  cottages,  ona  of 
which  anotber  blink  of  moonsbino  onabled  me  to  rata  as  rather  better  than 
those  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sasbca 
seemed  glazed,  and  there  were  what  are  called  Btorm-irindowa  in  the  roof, 
giving  symptoms  of  the  magnilloenoo  of  a  second  story.  The  soeno  around 
was  TOry  interesting ;  for  the  oottaeee,  and  the  yards  or  crofts  anaesed  to 
them,  ocoapied  a  haiti/Ji,  or  holm,  of  two  acres,  which  a  brook  of  soma  oon- 
sequenco  (to  judge  from  its  roar)  had  left  upon  one  eide  of  the  little  glen, 
while  finding  its  coaraa  close  to  the  farther  bank,  and  which  appeared  to 
bo  covered  and  darkened  wiUi  trees,  whilo  the  level  space  beneath  enjoyed 
Buch  stormy  smiles  as  the  moon  had  that  night  to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  obaerration,  for  my  companion's  loud,  whistle, 
seconded  by  an  equally  loud  halloo,  speedily  brought  to  tho  door  of  the 

tirinoipal  cottage  a  man  and  »  woman,  together  with  two  largo  Newfound- 
and  dogs,  tho  deep  baying  of  which  I  had  for  some  time  heard,  A  yelp- 
ing terrier  or  two,  which  had  joined  tho  concert,  were  silent  at  the  presence 
of  my  conductor,  and  began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and  fawn  upon  him.  Tho 
female  drew  back  when  she  beheld  a  stranger ;  the  man  who  had  a  lighted 
luntern,  advanced,  and  without  any  observaUon,  received  the  horse  from 
luy  host,  and  led  him,  doubtless,  to  stable,  while  I  followed  my  conduotor 
into  the  house.  When  we  had  passed  the  haUan,*  we  entered  a  well-sized 
apartment,  with  a  clean  brick  floor,  where  a  Are  biased  (much  to  my  con- 
tentment) in  the  ordinary  projecting  sort  of  a  chimney,  common  in  Scottish 
houses.  I'here  were  atone  seagt  within  the  ehimney,  and  ordinary  utensils, 
mised  with  fishing-spears,  nets,  and  similar  implomonts  of  sport,  were 
hun"  around  tho  walls  of  the  place.  The  female  who  had  first  appeared  at 
the  door,  had  now  retr  tod  '  t  a  'd  j  rtm  t  She  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  my  guide,  aft  h  h  d  1  ntly  m  t  n  I  me  to  a  seat;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  Id    ly  gray  stuff  gown,  with  a 

check  apron  and  toy,  ob  u  ly  a  n  n  i  tl  gh  neater  in  her  dress  than 
is  uHualinher  appare  t  nk — a  ad  ant  which  was  counterbalanced 
by  tt  very  forbidding  aspe  t  B  6  th  m  t  galar  part  of  her  attire,  iri 
this  very  Protestant  no     t  y  was  y       wh   h  the  smaller  beads  were 

black  oak,  and  those  indi  tgthj>ierioie  f  silver,  with  a  cruoifls  of 
the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spreading  a  dean  though 
coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  trenchers  and  salt  upon  it, 
and  arranging  the  fire-  to  receive  a  ^jdiron.  I  observed  her  motions  in 
silence  ;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  me,  and  as  herlooks  were  singularly 
forbidding,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  commence  conversation. 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminary  arrangements,  she  took  from 
the  well-filled  pouch  of  my  conductor,  which  he  had  hung  up  by  tho  door, 
one  or  two  salmon,  or  gri&es,  as  tlie  smaller  sort  are  termed,  and  selecting 
that  which  seemed  best,  and  in  highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  to  prepare  a  ffrillade;  the  savoury  smell  of  which  affected  me  so  power- 
fully, that!  began  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  delay  would  intervene  between 
the  platter  and  the  lip. 

.A^  this  thought  came  across  mo,  the  man  who  had  conducted  the  horse  to 
the  stable  entered  the  apartment,  and  discovered  to  me  a  countenance  yet 
more  uninviting  than  that  of  the  old  crone  who  was  performing  with  suoh 
desterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the  party.  He  was  perhaps  sixt^  years  old : 
yet  his  brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet  black  hair  was  only 
grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions  spoke 
Btrenrth  unabated ;  and,  though  rather  undersized,  he  had  very  broad 
shouidors,  was  square-made,  thin-flanked,  and  apparently  combined  in  his 
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frame  musculaf  streiigtli  and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  impnirad  perhaps 
ty  yeai'9,  but  the  first  remaining  in  full  vigour.  A  hard  and  harsh,  counte- 
nanoe  —  eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  grizzled  like 
big  hair  —  a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to  oar  with  a  range  of  unim- 

Emred  teeth,  of  uneommon  whiteness,  and  a  size  and  hreadtli  which  migiit 
ave  hooomo  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  thia  delightfal  portrait.  He 
was  olad  like  a  fisherman,  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  Uue  cloth  commonlT 
used  hy  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like  that  of  a  Hamburgn 
skipper,  stuck  into  a  hroad  huff  belt,  whinh  seemed  as  if  it  might  oooasion- 
ally  sustain  weapons  of  a  description  sfill  leas  e[(uiTocalIy  calculated  for 
Tiolenoe, 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  amister  look  upon 
entering  the  apartment ;  but  without  any  farther  notice  of  me,  took  up  the 
office  of  arranging  the  table,  which  the  old  lady  had  abandoned  for  that  of 
cook'  g  th  fi  h  d  w'th  m  re  addre  s  than  I  expected  from  a  person  of 
his  pp  pi      d  tw      h      s  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  two 

Bto  1  b  1  w  ac  mm  d  t  g  h  t  to  a  cover,  beside  which  he  placed 
an    1!  f  h    1  y  bre  d       d        mail  jug,  which  he  replenished  with 

ale  f  1  hi    kj     k      Th         f  these  jugs  were  of  ordinary  earthen- 

'        ■     '   '       '       li  ijy  tijB  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper 
1      ,  and  displayed  armorial  bearings. 
It-cellar  of  silver,  handsomely  wrought, 
with  pepper  and  other  spices.    A 
raaU  silver  salver.     The  two  large 
derstand  tho  nature  of  the  prepara- 
Hu  1   1  111         i  isHiii     de  of  the  tiblo,  to  be  ready  to  receive 

the     p    t  f  tb         t    t      m     t      I  never  saw  finer  animals,  or  which 

eeemcd  to  he  more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  escepting  that  they 
slobbered  a  little  as  the  rich  scent  from  the  chimney  was  wafted  pa&t  their 
noses.-    The  small  dogs  ensconced  themselves  benoaCL  the  table. 

I  am  aware  tliat  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  that  perhaps  I  may  weary  out  your  patienoe  in  doing  so.  But  conceive 
me  aloae  in  this  strange  place,  which  seemed,  from  the  universal  silence,  to 
be  the  very  temple  of  Harpocratea — remember  that  this  is  my  first  oioursion 
from  home — forget  not  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
hither  had  the  dignity  of  danger  and  something  the  air  of  an  adventure, 
and  that  there  was  a  m;y^st8rious  incongruity  in  all  I  had  hitherto  witnessed; 
and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  that  these  circumstances,  though 
trifling,  should  force  themselves  on  my  notice  at-the  time,  and  dwell  in  my 
memory  afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  tho  sport  perhaps  for  his  amusement  as  well 
as  profit^  should  bo  well  mounted  and  better  lodged  than  the  lower  class  of 
peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  surprising ;  but  there  was  something  about  all 
that  I  saw  which  seemed  to  intimate,  that  I  was  rather  in  tho  abode  of  a 
decayed  gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  of  the  forms  and  observances  of 
former  rank,  than  in  that  of  a  common  peasant,  raised  above  his  fellows 
by  comparative  opulence. 

Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already  noticed,  the  old  man 
now  lighted  and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp,  or  erume,  as  the  Scottish 
term  it^  filled  with  very  pure  oil,  which  in.  burning  difTused  an  aromatio 
fragrance,  and  gave  mo  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  cottage  walls,  which  I 
had  hitherto  only  seen  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  Bi«A,*  with  its 
usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthenware,  which  was  most  strictly 
and  critically  clean,  glanced  back  the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily  from  one 
aide  of  the  apartment.  In  a  recess,  formed  by  the  small  bow  of  a  latticed 
wmdow,  was  a  large  writing-desk  of  walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved. 
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above  ■wliioli  nvose  shelves  of  the  same,  wliich  eupported  a,  few  hoolfS  iinii 

Eapers.  The  opposite  side  of  tho  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I  could  diecei-n, 
)rit  lay  in  ehatiow,  and  I  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but  imperfectly 
from  the  place  where  I  wss  seated)  one  or  two  guns,  together  with  swords, 
pistols,  and  other  arms  —  a  oollootion  which,  in  a  poor  cottage,  and  in  & 
country  so  poacefnl,  appeared  singular  at  least,  if  not  even  somewhat 
suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made  much  sooner  than  I 
have  reeorded,  or  you  (if  jou  havo  not  eiipped)  hayo  been  able  to  read 
them.  They  were  already  finished,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  should 
open  some  communication  with  the  mute  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  when 
my  conductor  re-entered  from  tie  side-door  by  which  he  had  made  his  esit. 
He  had  now  thrown  off  hia  rough  riding-cap,  nnd  his  coarse  jookoy-ooat, 
and  stood  before  me  in  a  gray  jerkin  trimmed  with  black,  which  sat  close 
to,  and  set  off,  his  large  and  sinewy  frame,  and  a  pair  of  trowscrs  of  a 
Hehter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the  body  as  thoy  are  used  by  Highlandmen. 
His  whole  dress  was  of  finer  cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man ;  and  his  linen, 
so  minute  was  my  observation,  clean  and  unsullied.  Ilia  shirt  was  without 
ruffles,  and  tied  at  the  collar  with  n  black  riband,  which  showed  his  strong 
and  muscular  neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  Hercules.  Hia 
head  was  small,  with  a  large  forehead,  and  well-formed  ears.  Ks  wore 
neither  peruke  nor  hair  powder ;  and  his  chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to  hia 
head,  like  those  of  an  antique  statue,  showed  not  the  least  t«uch  of  time, 
though  the  owner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  His  features  were  high 
and  prominent  in  such  a  degree,  that  one  knew  not  whether  to  term  them 
harsh  or  handsome.  In  either  case,  the  sparkling  gray_  eye,  aquiline  nose, 
and  well-formed  mouth,  combined  to  render  his  pliyaiognomy  noble  and 
expressive.  An  air  of  sadness,  or  Beverity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  melanoholy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty  temper.  I  could  not  help 
running  mentally  over  the  ancient  beroas,  to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the 
noble  form  and  countenance  before  mo.  lie  was  too  young,  and  evinced  too 
little  resignation  to  hia  fate,  to  resemble  Belisarius.  Coriolanus,  standing 
by  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  came  nearer  the  mark;  yot  the  gloomy 
and  haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had,  perhaps,  still  more  of  Marius,  seated 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations,  my  host  stood  by  the  fire,  gazing 
on  me  with  the  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  him,  until,  embarrassed  by 
his  look,  I  was  about  to  break  silence  at  all  hazards.  But  the  supper,  now 
placed  upon  the  table,  reminded  me,  by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants 
which  I  had  almost  forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my 
conductor.  Ho  spoke  at  length,  and  I  almost  started  at  the  deep  rich  tone 
of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said  was  but  to  invito  me  to  sit  down  to  the 
table.  Ho  himself  assumed  the  seat  of  honour,  beside  which  the  silver 
flagon  was  placed,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  nnd  oscelient  domestic  discipline  has 
traJned  me  to  hoar  the  invonation  of  a  blessing  before  we  break  the  diuly 
bread,  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray  —  I  paused  a  moment,  nnd,  without 
designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose  my  manner  made  him  sensible  of  what  I 
expected.  The  two  domestics,  or  inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  observed, 
■were  already  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  when  my  host  shot  a  glance 
of  a  very  peculiar  expression  towards  the  old  man,  observing,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  sneer,  "  Cristal  Nison,  say  grace  —  the  gentleman 
expects  one." 

"The  foul  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say  amen,  when  I  turn  chaplain," 
growled  out  the  ^arty  addressed,  in.  tones  which  might  have  become  the 
condition  of  a  dying  boar ;  "  if  the  gentleman  is  a  whig,  he  may  please 
himself  with  his  own  nnimniery.  My  faith  is  neither  in  word  nor  writ,  bat 
in  barluj  bread  and  brown  ale." 
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"  Mabol  Moffiit,"  said  mj  Ruide,  looking  at  tbe  old  woman,  and  raisipg 
his  sonorous  voice,  probably  because  sho  wm  hard  of  heariDg,  "  canst  thou 
aak  a  blessing  upon  our  Tiotuals?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kisaed  the  cross  which  hung  from  her 
rosary,  and  was  silent. 

"  Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  ivith 
the  same  latent  sneer  on  his  brew  and  in  his  accent. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  side-door  already  mentioned  opened,  and  the 
young  woman  (so  she  proved)  whom  I  had  first  soen  at  the  door  of  tha 
cottage,  adranced  a  little  way  into  the  room,  then  stopped  bashfully,  as  if 
Bho  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  asked  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  if  he  had  called  ?" 

"  Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hoar  me,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  yet," 
ho  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire,  "  it  is  a  shame  a  stranger  should  sec  a 
house  where  not  one  of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a  grace— do  thou  be  cur 
chaplain ." 


ITie  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  witli  timid  n 
apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  doing  any  thing  uncommon,  [jro- 
nounood  the  benediction  iti  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  with  affecting  sim- 
plioitj — her  cheek  colouring  just  so  much  aa  to  show  that  on  a  less  solema 
ooeasion,  she  would  hava  folt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thoa  espaotest  a  fine  description  of  this  young  woman,  Alan 
Fairford,  in  order  to  outitlo  thee  fo  taunt  me  with  having  found  a  Duloinea 
in  the  inhabitant  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  on  the  Solway  !Crith,  thou  shalt 
tie  disappointed ;  for,  having  said  she  seemed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was 
'  a  sweot  and  gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  concerning  her  that  I 
can  tell  thee.    She  vanished  when  the  benediction  was  spoken. 

My  host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  tbe  cold  of  our  ride,  and  the  keen 
air  of  tiie  Solway  Sands,  to  whioh  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  an  answer, 
loaded  my  plate  from  Mabel's  grillade,  which,  with  a  large  wooden  bowl 
of  potaf«es,  formed  our  whole  meal.  A  sprinklmg  from  tlie  lemon  gave  a 
much  higher  aest  than  the  usual  condiment  of  vinegar ;  and  I  promise  you 
that,  whatever  I  might  hitherto'  have  felt,  either  of  cjiriosity  or  suspicion, 
did  not  prevent  me  from  making  a  most  escellent  supper,  during  which 
little  passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  unless  that  he  did  the  usual 
honours  of  the  table  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but  without  even  the  affectation 
of  hearty  hospitality,  whioh  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition  generally  affeok 
on  such  occasions,  even  when  thcj  do  not  actually  feel  it.  Oo  the  contrary, 
his  manner  seemed  that  of  a  pobahed  landlord  towards  an  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  guest,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  he  receives  with 
civility,  but  without  eitlier  good-will  or  cheerfulness. 

If  yon  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  nor,  were  I  to  write 
down  at  length  the  insignificant  intercourse  which  took  place  between  us, 
would  it  perhaps  serve  to  jnstify  these  observations.  It  is  sufRoient  to  say, 
that  in  helping  his  dogs,  which  he  did  from  time  to  time  with  great  libe- 
rality, he  Boemed  to  disch^ige  a  duty  much  more  pleasing  to  himself,  than 
when  ho  paid  the  same  at^nJdon  to  his  guest.  Upon  the  wholo,  the  result 
on  my  nnnd  was  as  I  tell  kjau. 

■When  supper  was  over,  a  small  caae-bottle  of  brandy,  in  a  curious  framo 
of  silver  filigree,  circulated  to  tho  guests.  I  had  already  taken  a  small 
glass  of  the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed  to  Mat>el  and  to  Cristal,  and 
was  again  returned  to  tbe  upper  end  of  the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking 
ths  bottle  in  my  hand,  to  look  more  at  tho  armorial  bearings,  which  were 
chased  with  considerable  taste  on  the  silver  framework.  Encountering  tha 
eye  of  my  entertainer,  I  instantly  saw  that  my  curiosity  was  highly  dis- 
tasteful ;  he  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  showed  such  uneontrollabie  signs  of 
impatience,  that,  sotting  the  bottle  immediately  down,  I  attempted  soma 
apology.     To  this  he  did  not  doign  to  reply,  or  even  to  listen ;  and  Cristal, 
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at  a  signal  from  hia  master,  removed  the  object  of  my  outiosity,  as  well  as 
tho  cup,  upon  which  tlia  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  enBiied  im  awkward  pause,  lyhieh  I  endeavoured  to  hreak  by 
observing,  that  "  I  feared  my  intrueiou  upon  his  hospitality  had  put  hia 
family  to  some  inconvenience." 

"  I  hope  you  see  no  uppoaranoa  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  cold  civility, 
"  What  moonvenienoe  a  family  so  retired  as  ours  may  suffer  from  roeeiving 
an  unexpected  guest  is  like  to  be  trifling,  in  comparison  of  -what  the  visiter 
himself  sustains  from  want  of  his  aocustomed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore, 
aa  our  connection  atands,  our  accounts  stand  dear." 

Notwithstanding  this  disoouraring  reply,  I  blundered  on,  as  is  usual  in 
each  oases,  wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  being,  perhaps,  in  reality  the  very 
reverse.  "I  was  afraid,  I  said,  "that  my  presence  had  banished  one  of 
the  family"  (looking  at  the  side-door)  "  from  his  table." 

"  If,"  ho  coldly  replied,  "  I  meant  the  young  woman  whom  I  ha3  seen  in 
the  apartment,  ho  bid  mo  observe  that  there  was  room  enough  nt  the  table 
for  her  to  have  seated  horeeif,  and  meat  enough,  such  aa  it  was,  for  her 
supper.  I  ml^ht,  therefore,  be  assured,  if  she  had  chosen  it,  she  would 
have  supped  with  ua." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic  longer;  for  my  enter- 
fainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  observed,  that  "  my  wet  clothes  might  reconcile 
me  for  the  night  to  their  custom  of  keeping  early  hours ;  that  ha  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  abroad  by  peep  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  and 
would  call  me  up  at  the  some  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  I  was  to 
return  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush." 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation ;  nor  was  there  room  for  it 
on  the  usuivl  terms  of  civility ;  for,  as  he  neither  asked  roy  name,  »or 
expressed  the  least  intSl-est  concerning  my  condition,  I — the  obliged  person 
— had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  with  such  inciuiriea  en  my  part. 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through  the  side-door  into  a  very  small 
room,  where  a  bed  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  my  accommodation,  and, 
putting  down  the  lamp,  directed  me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  during  the  night.  Ha 
then  left  me,  having  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pa^e  for  good- 
night. 

I  obeyed  his  direotiona  with  respect  to  my  clothes,  the  rather  that  in 
despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had  drunk,  I  felt  my  teeth  begin  to  chatter, 
and  received  various  hints  iiom  an  aguish  feeling,  that  a  town-bred  youth, 
like  myaelf,  could  not  at  once  rush  into  all  the  hardihood  of  country  sports 
with  impunity.  But  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and  clean ; 
and  I  soon  was  so  little  occupied  with  my  heats  and  tremors,  as  to  listen 
with  interest  to  a  heavy  foot,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  landlord, 
traversing  the  boards  [there  was  no  ceiling,  as  you  may  believe)  which 
roofed  my  apartment.  Light  glancing  through  those  rude  planks,  became 
visible  as  soon  aa  my  lamp  was  extinguished;  and  as  the  noise  of  the  slow, 
solemn,  and  regular  step  continued,  and  I  oouli^ distinguish  that  the  person 
turned  and  returned  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment,  it  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  the  walker  was  engaged  in  no  domestic  occupation,  but  merely 
paoino;  to  and  fro  for  his  on-u  ploaaare.  "An  odd  amuEement  this,"  I 
thought,  "  for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a  part  of  the  preceding 
day  m  violent  esereise,  and  who  talked  of  rising  by  the  peep  of  dawn  on 
the  ensuing  morning." 

Meantime  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  during  the  evening, 
begin  to  deacend  with  a  vengeance;  sounds,  as  of  distant  fliunder,  (the 
noise  of  the  more  distant  waves,  doubtless,  on  the  shore,)  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  the  neighbouring  torrent,  and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and 
even  screaming  of  the  trees  in  the  glen,  whose  boughs  were  tormented  by 
the  gale.    Within  the  house,  windowi!  oJattered,  and  Uooib  clapped,  and  the 
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walls,  fhoughfc  sufficiently  substantial  for  a  building  of  tlio  klcd,  seemed  to 
me  to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But-  Btill  the  heavy  atepa  perambulatiBK  ihe  apartment  over  my  head, 
were  distinctly  heard  amid  the  roar  nnd  tury  of  the  elements.  I  thought 
more  than  onoo  I  even  heard  a  groan ;  but  i  fraultly  own,  that,  placed  in 
this  unuBual  situation,  my  fancy  may  have  misled  me.  I  was  tempted 
several  times  to  call  aloud,  and  ast  irhether  tlio  turmoil  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  whiob  we  inhabited ;  but  when  I  thought 
of  the  secluded  and  unsocial  master  of  the  dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid 
human  eociety,  and  to  remain  unpsrturbsd  amid  tbo  elemental  war,  it 
seemed,  that  to  speak  to  him  at  that  moment,  would  have  been  to  address 
the  spirit  of  the  tempest  himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought,  could 
have  remained  calm  and  tranquil  while  winds  and  waters  were  thus  raging 
around.     , 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety  and  curiosity.  The 
storm  abated,  or  my  sensee  boeame  deadened  to  its  terrors,  and  I  foil  asleep 
ere  yot  the  mysterious  paces  of  my  host  had  ceased  to  shake  the  flooring 
over  my  head. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  although 
it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers,  ivould  have  at  least  diminished  tlieir  pro- 
foundness, and  shortened  their  duration.  It  proved  otherwise,  however ; 
for  I  never  slant  more  soundly  in  my  life,  and  only  fiwoke  when,  at  morning 
dawn,  my  landlord  shook  mo  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  some  dream, 
of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  reoolleotion,  otherwise  you  would 
have  been  favoured  with  it,  in  hopes  you  might  have' proved  a  eoeond  Daniel 
upon  the  occasion. 

"  You  sleep  sound-—"  said  his  full  deep  voice ;  "  ere  five  years  have 
rolled  over  your  head,  your  slumbers  will  bo  lighter  —  unless  eve  then  you 
are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which  is  never  broken." 

"  How  '."  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed ;  "  do  you  know  any  thing  of  me 
. — of  my  prospects — of  my  views  in  life?" 

"  Nothmg,"  ho  anaiverod,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  but  it  is  evident  you  ara 
entering  upon  the  world  young,  inosporienoed,  and  full  of  hopes,  and  I  do 
but  prophesy  to  you  what  I  would  to  any  one  in  your  condition.  —  But 
Dome ;  there  lie  your  clothes  —  a  brown  crust  and  a  draught  of  milk  wait 
you,  if  you  choose  to  break  your  fast  i  but  you  must  make  haste." 

"  I  must  first,"  I  said,  "  take  the  freedom  to  spend  a  few  minutes  alone, 
before  beginning  the  ordinary  works  of  the  day." 

"Oh!  —  umph!  —  I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  he  replied,  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man, 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen  where  we  had  supped 
over  night,  where  I  found  the  articles  which  he  had  offered  mo  for  break- 
fast, without  butter  or  any  other  addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the  bread  and  milk ;  and  the 
slowmoasured  weighty  step  seemed  identified  with  those  which  I  had  heard 
last  night.  His  pace,  from  its  funereal  slowness,  seemed  to  keep  time  with 
some  current  of  internal  passion,  dark,  slow,  and  unchanged.  —  "We  rua 
and  leap  by  the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling  brook,"  thought  I,  internally, 
"as  if  we  would  run  a  race  with  it;  but  beside  waters  deep,  slow,  and 
lonely,  our  pace  is  sullen  and  silent  as  their  course.  What  thoughts  may 
be  now  corresponding  with  that  furrowed  brow,  and  bearing  time  with  that 
heavy  step  ?" 

"  If  you  have  finished,"  Bind  he,  looking  up  to  me  with  a  glaneo  of  im- 
patience, as  ho  observed  that  I  ate  no  longer,  but  remained  with  my  ojes 
ised  upon  him,  "  I  wait  to  show  you  the  way." 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  .of  the  family  having  been  visible 
DicceptJng  my  landlord.    1  waa  disappointed  of  the  opportunity  which  I 
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watched  for  of  giving  some  gratuitj  to  the  domestics,  ae  they  eeemed  to  ba. 
As  fur  offering  any  reoompense  to  the  master  of  the  housenoid,  it  soevnod 
to  me  impossible  to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  haye  givoa  for  a  share  of  thy  composun!,  who  ivouldst 
have  thrust  half-a-orown  into  a  man's  hand  whose  necessities  seemed  to 
crave  it,  oonsoioua  that  joa  did  right  in  making  the  proffer,  ond  not  caring 
sispence  whether  you  hurt  the  feelings  of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve! 
I  saw  thee  once  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  long  heard,  who,  from  the 
dignity  of  his  exterior,  might  hare  represented  Solon,.  I  had  not  thy 
couraRO,  and  therefora  I  made  no  tender  to  my  mjsterious  host,  although, 
notwithstanding  his  display  of  silver  utensils,  all  around  the  house  hespoke 
narrow  circumstances,  if  not  actual  poverty. 

We  left  the  place  together.  But  I  hear  thee  murmur  thy  ver^  new  and 
appropriate  ejaculation,  Ohe,jani  satis !  —  The  rest  for  another  time.  Per- 
haps I  may  delay  farther  communication  till  I  learn  how  my  favours  are 
valued. 
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I  HAVE  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and  espeoting  the  thiri^, 
have  been  in  ao  hurry  to  answer  them.  Do  not  think  my  silence  ought  to 
he  Eiscrjbod  to  my  failing  to  take  interest  in  them,  for,  truly,  they  excel 
(though  the  task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  exoellings.  Since  the  moon-calf 
who  earliest  discovered  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in  an  expiring  wood- 
file  —  since  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  hlew  bubbles  out  of  soap  and 
iv.iter,  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast  the  highest  knack  at  making  histories 
out  of  nothing.  Wert  thou  to  plant  the  oean  in  the  nursery-tale,  thon 
wouldat  make  out,  so  soon  oji  it  began  to  germinate,  that  the  castle  of  the 
giant  was  about  to  elevate  its  battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens 
to  thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime  from  thy  own  rich 
imagination.  Didst  ever  see  what  artiste  call  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass, 
which  spreads  its  own  particular  hue  over  the  whole  landscape  which  you 
see  through  it?  — thou   beholdest  ordinary  events  just  through   such   a 

I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long  letter,  and  they  are 
.just  such  aa  might  have  befallen  any  little  truant  of  the  High  School,  who 
hiid  got  down  to  Leith  Sands,  gone  beyond  thejirajon-dtifi,  wot  his  hose  and 
shoon,  and,  finally,  had  been  carried  home,  in  compassion,  by  some  high- 
kilted  fishwife,  cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  oeoa- 
sioned  her. 

I  admire  the  fiffuro  which  thou  must  have  made,  clinging  for  dear  life 
behind  tho  old  fellow's  back  —  thy  jaws  chattering  with  fear,  thy  muscles 
cramped  with  anxiety.  Thy  execrable  supper  of  broiled  salmon,  which 
was  enough  to  ensure  the  nightmare's  regular  visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  may 
be  termed  a  real  affliction ;  but  as  for  the  storm  of  Thursday  last,  (suoh,  I 
observe,  was  the  date,)  it  roared,  whistled,  bowled,  and  bellowed,  as  fear- 
fully amongst  the  old  chimney  heads  in  the  Candlemaker-row,  as  it  could 
on  the  Solway  shore,  foe  the  very  wind  of  it  —  teste  me  per  totam  noctem 
mgilanie.  And  then  in  the  morning  again,  when — Lord  help  yon — in  your 
sentimental  delicacy  you  bid  the  poor  man  adieu,  without  even  tendering 
him  half-a-erown  for  supper  and  lodging ! 

You  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurato,  though,  thou  shouldst 
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hare  said  sixpence)  to  an  old  fellow,  whom  thou,  in  thy  high  flight,  ■wouldat 
have  sent  home  supperlesa,  because  he  was  Hie  Solon  or  Bolisaiius.  But: 
you  forget  thnt  the  affront  descended  like  a,  benediction  icto  the  pouch  of 
the  old  gaberiunzie,  who  overflowed  in  blessings  upon  the  generous  donor — 
Long  ere  he  would  have  thanked  thee,  Darsie,  foi"  thy  barren  veneration  of 
his  board  and  his  bearing.  Tbcu  you  laugh  at  my  good  father's  retreat 
from  ITaikirk,  just  aa  if  it  were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge  when  three  or 
four  mountain  knaves,  with  naked  claymores,  and  heels  as  light  aa  their 
fingjrs,  were  scampering  after  him,  crying  Jiirimsh.  You  lememher  what 
he  said  himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told  him  that  Jiirimsh  signified 
"  stay  a  while."  "  What  tho  devil,"  he  said,  surprised  out  of  hia  Presby- 
terian correotnesa  by  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  request  under  the 
circumstances,  "would  the  sooundrels  have  hod  me  stop  to  have  mj  head 
cut  off ;" 

Imagine  saoh  a  train  at  your  own  hoels,  Darsie,  and  ask  yourself  whether 
you  would  not  exert  your  legs  as  fast  as  you  did  in  flying  from  the  Solway 
tide.  And  yet  you  impeach  my  father's  courage.  I  tell  you  he  has  courage 
enough  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  spurn  what  is  wrong — coui-age  enough  to 
defend  a  righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the 
poor  man  against  his  oppressor,  without  fear  of  the  consequences  to  him- 
self. This  is  civil  courage,  Darsie ;  and  it  is  of  little  eonsoquenoe  to  most 
men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether  thoy  ever  possess  military  oouri^e 


le  regarded  with  more  respect  by  mo  than  by  thee.  And,  while  I  am 
in  a  serious  humour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  with  one  who  is  per- 
petually tempting  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray,  deai'est  Darsie,  let  not  thy 
ardour  for  adventure  carry  thee  into  mora  such  scrapes  as  that  of  the  Sol- 
way  Sands.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  more  imagination ;  but  that  stormy 
evening  might  have  proved,  as  the  Clown  says  to  Lear,  "  a  naughty  night 

Aa  for  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  romsntio  heroes  out  of 
3ld  cross-grained  fishermen,  why,  I  for  one  will  reap  some  amusement  by 
the  metamorphosis.  Yet  hold  I  even  there,  there  is  some  need  of  caution. 
This  same  female  cWplain — thou  sayest  so  little  of  her,  and  so  much  of 
every  one  else,  that  it  excites  some  doubt  in  my  mind.  Very  pretty  she  is, 
it  seems — and  that  is  all  thy  discretion  informs  me  of.  There  are  cases  in 
■which  silence  implies  other  things  than  consent.  Wert  thou  ashamed  or 
afraid,  Darsie,  to  trust  thyself  with  the  praises  of  the  veiT^  pretty  grace- 
sayer  ? — As  I  live,  thou  blushest !  Why,  do  I  not  know  thee  an  invet-erato 
Squire  of  Dames?  and  have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence!  An  elegant 
elbow,  displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  waa  muffled  in  a  cardinal,  or  a 
neat  well-turnod  ankle  and  instep,  seen  by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped  up 
(ho  Old  Assembly  Close,*  turned  thy  brwn  for  eight  days.  Thou  wert  once 
caught,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  a  single  glance  of  a  single  matchless 
eye,  which,  when  the  fair  owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  And,  besides,  were  you  cot  another  time 
enamoured  of  a  voice  —  a  mere  voice,  that  mingled  in  tho  psalmody  at  tho 
Old  Greyfriars'  Church — until  you  discovered  the  proprietor  of  that  dulcet 
organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maelzzard,  who  is  both  "  back  and  breast,"  as  our 
saying  goes? 

All  these  things  considered,  and  contrasted  with  thy  artful  silence  on  tho 
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You  Tfill  not  aspect  mucli  news  from  this  quarter,  as  joii  know  the  inono- 
ton  J  of  mv  life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at  present  bo  devoted  to  uninterrupted 
Btudy.  Tou  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am  only  qualified  to  mako 
my  way  by  dint  of  plodding,  and  therefore  plod  I  must. 

My  father  seems  to  he  more  impatient  of  your  absence  than  he  -was  after 
your  first  departure.  He  is  sensible,  I  believe,  that  onr  solitary  meals  want 
the  light  which  your  gay  humour  was  wont  to  throw  over  them,  and  feels 
melanoholy  as  men  do  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  land- 
scape. If  it  is  thus  with  him,  thou  mayest  imagine  it  is  inuob  more  so 
with  mo,  and  canst  conceive  how  heartily  I  wish  thai  thy  frolic  were  ended, 
and  thou  once  more  our  inmate. 


I  resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  interval,  to  say  that  an  incident  has 
occurred,  on  which  you  will  yourself  be  building  a  hundred  castles  in  the 
air,  and  which  even  I,  jealous  as  I  am  of  such  baseless  fabrics,  cannot  but 
own  affords  ground  for  singular  conjecture. 

My  father  has  of  !ate  taken  me  frequently  along  with  him  when  he 
atteuda  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly  initiated  into  the  prac- 
tical forms  of  husinesB.  I  own  I  feel  sometliing  on  his  account  and  my 
own  from  this  ovor-ansiety,  wliich,  I  dare  say,  renders  ns  both  ridiculous. 
But  what  signifies  my  repugnance  ?  my  father  drags  me  up  to  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  —  "  Are  you  quite  ready  to  come  on  to-day,  Mr.  Cross- 
bite?  —  This  is  my  son,  designed  for  the  bar  — I  tate  the  liberty  to  bring 
him  with  me  to-day  to  the  consultation,  merely  that  he  may  see  how  these 
tilings  are  managed." 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles  on  the  solicitor  who 
employs  him,  and  I  dare  say,  thrusts  his  tonffue  into  his  cheek,  and  whispers 
into  the  first  great  wig  that  passes  him,  "  What  the  d — 1  does  old  Fairford 
mean  by  letting  loose  his  whelp  on  me  1" 

As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  childish  part  I  waa  mada 
to  play  fa)  derive  much  information  from  the  valuablo  arguments  of  Mr, 
Crossbite,  I  observed  a  rather  elderly  man,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  firmly 
bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  waited  an  end  of  tho  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  to  address  him.  There  was  something,  I  thought,  in  the 
^     tl  m  pp  wh'  h  commanded  attention,  —  Yet  his  dress  was 

t  n  th   p         t  taste       d  &  ugh  it  had  once  been  magnificent,  was  now 

tiq     ted       d       fash        hi       Hig  coat  was  of  blanched  yelvot,  with  a 

tig  t      t     f      )let-coloured  silk,  much  embroidered ;  his 

1  h  th  m  t  ff  th  oat.  He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  fore- 
t  ]  th  y  11  d         d  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  over  his 

k         a^  J  1  pictures ;   and  here  and  there  on  some  of 

tl  g     1  wh  t   p  que  themselves  on  dressing  after  the  mode 

f  M  tl  1  h  AS  peau  b  as  and  sword  necessarily  completed  his 
IP  nt,  wh  h  th  gh  t  f  date,  showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of 
d    t     t 

Ti  tatMC  Ithd  ended  what  he  had  to  say,  this  gentkmaa 
Ik  d  p  to  my  f  th  w  th  "  Your  servant,  Mr  Tairford — it  is  long 
y  dim  t 

M    f  U  h        pi  ten        you  know,  is  exact  and  foimal,  bowed,  and 

}      md       Iw  fd       dat  length  professed  that  the  di^tince  since 

th  T  h  d  m  t  was  g  t  th  t  thougli  ho  remembered  the  face  poifoetly, 
tl  m      h     w  y  y,   had  —  really  —  somehow  —  escaped  his 

y 

H        y      f       t  H  f  Birrenswork  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  and  my 

f  th      }-         1  j     f       dly  than  before ;  though  I  think  his  recep- 

tion of  his  old  friend  seemed  to  lose  some  of  the  respectful  civility  which 
he  bestowed  on  liim  while  his  name  was  yet  unknown.    It  now  seemed  to 
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1)9  sometliiiig  lite  the  lip-oouitesy  which  the  heart  would  have  denied  had 
cereicony  permitted. 

My  father,  however,  ngain  bowed  low,  and  hoped  he  saw  him  well. 

"  HO  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  coma  hither  determined  to  renew 
my  aoquwntaiico  with  ona  or  two  old  friends,  and  with  ^ou  in  the  first 
plaoe.  I  halt  at  my  oM  reatinK-plaoe  — you  must  dine  with  me  to-d^;r,  at 
Pateraon'a,  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wycd  —  it  is  near  jour  new  fashion- 
ohle  dwelling,  and  I  have  husiness  with  you." 

My  father  esouaed  himself  respectfully,  and  not  without  emhaiTnssment 
—  "ne  was  particularly  engaged  at  home." 

"Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said  Mr.Herriea  of  Birrenswork; 
"  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me  after  dinner  will  sufBoe  for  my  busi- 
ness; and  I  will  not  prevent  you  a  moment  from  minding  your  own — I  am 
no  bottle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  though  a  scrupulous  observer 
of  the  rit«s  of  hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them  rather  as  a  duty  than  as 
a  pleasure;  indeed,  but  for  a  conscientious  wish  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
leoeive  the  sta-anger,  his  doors  would  open  to  guests  much  aeldomer  than  is 
the  case,  I  never  saw  so  strong  an  example  of  this  peculiarity,  (which  I 
should  otherwise  have  said  is  earicntured  in  your  deseriptjoii,)  as  in  hia 
mode  of  homologating  the  self-given  invitation  of  Mr.  Hemes.  The  embar- 
rassed brow,  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  accompanied  his  "We  will 
espeot  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'oloclc,"  could 
not  deceive  any  one,  and  did  not  impose  npon  the  old  Laird.  —  It  was  with 
a  look  of  scorn  that  ho  replied,  "  I  will  relieve  you  then  till  that  hour,  Mr. 
Fwribrd ;"  and  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  my  pleasure  to  dine 
with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  I  am  welcome  or  no." 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  who  he  was. 

"  An  nnfortunate  gentleman,"  was  the  reply. 

"  He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,"  replied  I.  "  I  should  not 
have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside  was  lacking  a  dinner." 

"  Who  told  you  that  he  does  V  replied  my  father ;  "  he  is  omni  sitspieione 
mc^or,  so  far  as  worldly  ciroumstanoes  are  concerned,  —  It  is  to  be  hoped 
be  makes  a  good  use  of  them  j  though,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  for  the  hrst 
time  in  his  life." 

"  He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver?"  insinuated  I. 

My  father  replied  by  that  fiimous  broeard  with  which  he  silences  a!l 
unacceptable  queries,  turning  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  failings  of 
our  neighbours,  —  "  If  we  mend  our  own  faults,  Alan,  we  shall  all  of  us 
have  enough  ta  do,  without  sitting  in  judgment  upon  other  folks." 

Here  1  was  agwn  at  fiiult;  but  rallying  once  more,  I  observed,  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and  family. 

"  lie  is  well  entitleiV'  stud  my  lather,  "  representing  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work;  a  branch  of  that  great  and  once  powerful  family  of  Herries,  the 
elder  branch  whereof  merged  in  the  house  of  Nithesdale  at  the  death  of 
Lord  Robin  the  Philosopher,  Anno  Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sisty- 

"  Has  ho  still,"  said  I,  "  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Birrenswork  ?" 
"No,"  replied  my  father;  "so  far  back  as  his  father's  time,  it  was  a 
mere  designation —  the  property  being  forfeited  by  Herbert  Herries  follow- 
ing his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Derwentwaier,  to  the  Preston  affair  in  1715. 
But  they  keep  up  the  dBsignation,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  their  chums 
may  ba  revived  in  more  favourable  times  for  Jacobites  and  for  popery ;  and 
folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  their  fantastic  oapriccios,  do  yet  allow  it  to 
pass  unchallenged,  ex  comUaU,  if  not  ex  mieericordia.  —  But  were  he  the 
Pope  and  the  Pretender  both,  we  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for  him,  since 
ha  has  thought  fit  to  offer  himself.  So  hasten  home,  my  lad,  and  tell 
Hannah,  Cook  Epps,  and  James  Wilkinson,  io  do  their  best;  and  do  thou 
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]ook  out  a  pint  or  two  of  Miixwell's  best — it  is  in  the  fiftli  bin — there  are 
the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  —  Do  not  leave  them  in  the  look  — jou  know 
poor  James's  fftiling,  though  he  is  an  honest  creature  under  all  other 
temptntions  —  and  IhaTe  but  two  bottlea  of  the  old  hcandy  left  —  we  mnst 
keep  it  for  medioina,  Alan." 

Away  went  I~-made  my  preparations  —  the  hour  of  dinner  came,  and 
BO  did  Mr.  Herries  of  BirrenswoTk, 

If  I  had  thy  power  of  imagination  and  description,  Darsie,  I  could  make 
out  a  flue,  diu:k,  inystarioua,  Eembrandt-looking  portrait  of  this  samo 
stranger,  wLioli  should  be  as  far  superior  to  thy  flsnerman,  oa  a  Bhirt  of 
chain-mail  is  to  a  herring-net.  I  can  assure  ^ou  there  is  some  matter  for 
description  about  him;  hut  knowing  my  own  imperfeotions,  I  can  only  say, 
1  thought  him  eminently  disagreeaHo  and  ill-bred. — No,  Utbred  is  not  the 
proper  word;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  know  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding  perfectly,  and  only  to  think  that  the  rank  of  the  company  did  not 
require  that  he  should  attend  to  them — a  "riew  of  the  matter  infinitely  more 
offensive  than  if  his  boha^tiour  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  proper 
rudeness.  While  my  father  said  grace,  the  Laird  did  all  but  whistle  aloud  j 
and  when  I,  at  my  father's  desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used  his  teothpiok, 
as  if  he  bad  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise. 

So  much  for  Kirk  —  with  King,  matters  went  even  worse.  My  father, 
thou  knowest,  is  particularly  full  of  deference  to  his  guests ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  seemed  more  than  usually  desirous  to  escape  every  cause  of 
dispute.  ITe  so  far  compromised  hia  loyalty,  as  to  announce  merely  "  The 
King,"  ashisfirsttoast  after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatic  "KingCfborge," 
which  is  his  usual  formula.  Oar  guest  made  a  motion  with  his  glass,  so  as 
to  pass  it  over  the  water-decanter  which  slood  beside  him,  and  added,  "Over 
the  water." 

My  father  coloured,  but  would  not  seom  to  hoar  this.  Much  more  there 
was  of  careless  and  disrespectful,  in  the  stranger's  manner  and  tone  of  con- 
versation ;  so  that  though  I  know  mj  father's  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank 
and  birth,  and  though  i  am  aware  his  otherwise  masculine  understanding 
has  never  entirely  shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  great,  which  in  his 
earlier  days  they  had  so  many  modes  of  commanding,  still  I  could  hardly 
excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much  insolenoe^suoh  it  seemed  to  be — as  this 
eelf-invited  guest  was  disposed  to  offer  to  him  at  hia  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if  ho  treads  upon  your 
toes  b_y  accident,  or  even  through  negligence ;  but  it  is  very  different  when, 
knowing  that  they  are  rather  of  a  tender  desoription,  he  continues  to  pounU 
away  at  them  with  his  hoofo.  In  my  poor  opinion  —  and  I  am  a  man  of 
peace — you  can,  in  that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  father  read  my  thoughta  in  my  eye;  for,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  he  said,  "Half-past  four,  Alan — you  should  be  in  your  own  room  by 
this  time — Birrenswork  will  excuse  you." 

Our  visitor  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer  any  pretence  to  remain. 
But  as  I  loft  the  room,  I  heard  this  Magnate  of  Nithesdalo  distinctly  men- 
tion the  name  of  Latimer.  I  lingered ;  but  at  length  a  direct  hint  from  my 
father  obliged  me  to  withdraw ;  and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  onr  guest  had  departed.  He  had  business 
that  evening  in  the  High  Street,  and  could  not  spare  time  even  to  drink 
tea.  I  could  not  help  saying,  I  considered  his  dejtartare  as  a  reUef  from 
incivility.  "  What  business  has  he  to  upbraid  ua,"  I  said,  "  with  the  change 
of  our  dwelling  from  a  more  inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  of  the  town  ? 
What  was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the  conveniences  or 
luxuries  of  an  KngUsh  dwelling-house,  instead  of  living  piled  up  above  each 
other  in  flats  t  Have  his  patrician  birth  and  aristocratic  fortunes  given  him 
any  right  to  censure  those  who  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry, 
aocorduig  to  their  own  pleasure  ?" 
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Mif  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  replied,  "  Tery  well,  Alan ;  very 
well  indeed.  I  ■wish  Mr.  Orossbite  or  Counsellor  Pest  hnd  heard  you ;  tliey 
muat  hare  acknowledged  that  you  hare  a  talent  for  forensic  elocution  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to 
gather  aadacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touchina  the  subject  of 
this  parafBe  of  words,  it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  D  ye  think  that  I 
care  for  Mr.  Herriea  of  Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  gentleman  who 
comes  here  about  business,  although  I  do  not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throaty 
because  he  speaks  like  a  grsy  goose,  as  he  is?  But  to  say  no  more  about 
him,  I  want  to  have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  direction  ;  for  it  is  possible  I 
may  have  to  write  the  lad  a  line  with  my  own  hand — and  yet  I  do  not  well 
know — but  give  me  the  direction,  at  all  eyents." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  haye  heard  from  my  fiithor  accordingly,  you  know 
more,  probably,  about  the  subjeot  of  this  letter  than  I  who  write  it.  But 
if  you  have  not,  then  shall  I  have  discharged  a  friend's  dnty,  in  letting  you 
know  that  there  certainly  is  something  afloat  between  this  disagreeable 
Laird  and  my  father,  in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieul  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for  waking  dreams, 
beware  of  huilding-a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  foundation;  which  in  the 
present  instance,  is  barely  the  word  Latimer  occurring  in  a  conversation 
betwist  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and  a  W.  8.  of  Edinburgh — Gaiera 
prm-siii  ignmo. 
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I  TOLD  tiloo  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my  grave  find  stern 
landlord.  I  could  now  see  more  perfectly  than  on  the  preceding  night  the 
secluded  glen  in  which  stood  the  two  or  three  cottages  which  appeared  to 
be  the  abode  of  him  and  his  family. 

It  was  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  no  ray  of  the  morning 
Bun  was  likely  to  reach  it  tdl  it  should  rise  high  in  the  horizon.  Looking 
up  the  dell,  you  saw  a  brawling  brook  issuing  m  foamy  haste  from  a  covert 
of  underwood,  like  a  race-horse  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and,  if  you 
gaaed  yet  more  eameatlyi  you  might  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall  glim- 
mering through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occasion,  doubtless,  to  the  precipitate 
speed  of  the  brook.  Lower  down,  the  stream  became  more  placid,  and 
opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  water,  which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to  two  or 
three  fishermen's  boats,  then  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being 
out.  Two  or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little  haven, 
inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  the  estaolishment  of  mine  host,  though  that  was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  hut  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these  observations,  yet  during  that 
space  my  companion  showed  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  more  than  once 
shouted,  "Cristal  —  Cristal  Nixon!"  until  the  old  man  of  the  preceding 
evening  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages  or  out- 
houses, leading  the  strong  black  horse  which  I  before  commemorated,  ready 
bridled  and  saddled.  My  conductor  made  Cristal  a'  sign  with  his  finger, 
and,  turning  from  the  cottage  door,  led  the  way  up  the  steep  path  or  ravine 
which  connected  the  seriueBtercd  dell  with  the  open  country. 

Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  tlie  chavaoter  of  the  road  down  which  I 
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had  been  hurrie4  with  so  muoli  impetuosity  on  the  [ireceding  evening,  I 
eraatly  quostion  if  I  shonki  have  veniurcd  the  descont ;  for  it  deserved  no 
better  name  than  the  ohaunel  of  a  torrent,  now  in  a  good  meaaure  filled  with 
water,  that  dashed  in  foam  und  furj  into  the  dell,  heiug  awellcd  with  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night.  I  asecndod  this  ugly  path  with  aonie  difficulty, 
although  on  foot,  and  felt  dizzj  when  I  observed,  fromi  such  traces  na  the 
rains  had  not  obliterated,  that  tho  horse  seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  it 
upon  his  haunohes  the  evening  before. 

My  host  threw  himself  on  his  hocEo's  baoi,  wlthont  placing  a  foot  in  the 
at irrup —- passed  me  in  the  periloas  ascent,  against  which  he  presacd  his 
Bteed  as  if  the  animal  had  had  the  footing  of  a  frild  cat.  The  water  and 
mud  aplashod  from  hia  hoela  in  hia  reokleas  oonrae,  and  a  few  bounds  planed 
him  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  I  pro  son  tly  joined  him,  and  found  the 
horse  and  rider  standing  atiU  as  a  statue ;  tho  former  panting  and  expand- 
ing his  broad  nostrils  to  the  morning  wind,  ibe  latter  motionless,  witJi  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  aun,  which  alveidy  began  to  peer 
above  the  eistom  horizon,  and  gild  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberlmd 
and  Liddesdalf' 

He  sePnied  in  a  revPrie,  fiom  whii,h  ho  staited  at  ray  approach,  ind, 
puttmg  hia  horse  in  motion  led  tbo  way  at  i  leisurely  pi(,o,  tliiough  a 
broken  and  sandy  road,  ^lhlch  tiaiersed  i  ■niste,  level  and  uncultivated 
tract  of  downs,  intPrmKed  with  moraas  much  hke  Ihatintho  noyhboaihood 
of  my  quaiteia  at  Shephord'a  Bush,  Itidoed,  the  vi  hole  open  giound  of  this 
distnct,  whore  it  approaehos  the  sea,  has,  except  ia  a  few  favoured  spota, 
the  same  uniform  and  dreary  character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  glon,  we  gained 
a  atill  more  extenaive  command  of  thia  desolate  prospect,  which  seemed  evea 
more  dreary,  aa  contrasted  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Cumberland,  orMsed 
and  intersected  by  tan  thousand  lines  of  trees  growing  ia  hedge  rows, 
shaded  with  grovoe  and  woods  of  considerable  estcnt,  animated  by  hamlets 
and  villas,  from  which  thin  olouds  of  smoke  already  gave  aign  of  human, 
life  and  human  industry. 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was  pointing  tho  road  to  Shep- 
herd's Bisah.  when  the  afep  of  a  horse  waa  heard  approaching  us.  Ho 
looked  sharply  round,  and  having  observed  who  was  appi-oaching,  proceeded 
in  his  instructions  to  me,  planting  himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we  halted,  had  a  slough  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  sand-bonk  on  the  other. 

I  observed  that  the  rider  who  approached  na  slackened  hia  horse's  pace 
from  a  slow  trot  to  a  walk,  as  if  desirous  to  suffer  us  to  proceed,  or  at  least 
to  avoid  passing  us  nt  a  spot  where  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  must  havo 
brought  us  very  close  to  each  other.  You  know  my  old  failing,  Alan,  and 
that  I  am  always  willing  to  attend  to  any  thing  in  preference  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  for  the  time  possession  of  the  conversation. 

Agreeably  to  this  amiabio  propensity,  I  was  internally  epeculafing  con- 
cerning tho  oanae  of  the  rider  Keeping  aloof  firom  us,  whan  my  companion, 
cleyating  his  deep  voice  so  sudden^  and  so  sternly,  as  at  once  to  recall  my 
wandering  thoughts,  esclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  young  man,  do 
you  think  tliat  others  have  no  better  use  for  their  time  than  yoa  have,  that 
you  oblige  me  to  repeat  tlio  same  thing  to  yon  three  times  over?  —  Do  you 
see,  I  Bay,  yonder  thing  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  looks  like  a  finger-post,  or 
rather  like  a  gallows?  —  I  would  it  had  a  dreaming  fool  hanging  upon  it, 
as  an  example  to  all  meditative  moon-oalvea  1  —  Yon  gibbct^looking  pole 
will  guide  you  to  the  brid^,  where  you  must  paas  the  large  brook ;  then 
proceed  straight  forward,  till  several  roads  divide  at  a  cairn.  —  Plaguo  ou 
thee,  thou  art  wandering  again  1" 

It  is  indeed  quits  true,  that  at  thia  momi 
and  my  attention  was  again  called  ti)  him 


Hia  whole  exterior  at  once  showsd  that  ho  bolongod  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or,  fts  tbe  -world  and  the  -worfd'a  Ian  calla  tliem,  Quakers.  A  strong  and 
uaoM  iron-gray  galloway  showed,  hy  its  sleok  and  good  condition,  tliat  the 
merciful  man  was  merciful  to  his  beast.  Hia  accoutrements  were  in  tha 
nsaal  unostentatious,  but  clean  nnd  serviooabls  order,  -which  characteriios 
these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of  dark-gray  svperfine  oloth  descended 
down  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  nnd  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  to  defend 
bim  against  the  morning  air.  As  usual,  hia  a^nple  beaver  hung  do-wn  with- 
out button  or  loop,  and  shaded  a  comely  and  placid  countenance,  tbe  gravity 
of  which  appeared  io  oontain  some  seasoning  of  humour,  and  hod  nothing 
in  common  with  the  pinched  puritanical  air  ^ected  by  devotees  in  general. 
The  brow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of  ago  oi  hypocrisy. 
The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  oonsiderato,  yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by 
apprehension,  not  to  say  fear,  as  pronouncing  the  usual  salutation  of,  "1 
wish  thee  a  good  mo  w  f  '  nd  "  n  '  d'  t  3  by  t  m'  g  h'  p  If  y  1 
to  one  side  of  the  natl  w  h  t  gl  d  p  t  th  1  ttl  t  b!  p  11 
— jost  as  a  travello  Id    hoo      t    paa        m    t  ff    f      hos    pc        bl 

intentions  he  is  by  n    m  fid     t 

But  my  friend,  not  m         gphpthth     hldgtff  ly 

put  hia  horse  quite  th     p  th         th  t        Ih     t  pi  &      t     th 

slough,  or  scrambling    p  tl     b     k   th    Q     k  Id      t  h        ]  a.    d  I 

Neither  of  these  was  jmtthth        dgttl        thjas 

senger  seemed  willing  to  incur.  He  halted,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  tilZ  my 
companion  should  make  way  for  him ;  and,  as  thoy  sat  fronting  each  other, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of 
Peace  and  War ;  for,  although  my  conductor  -was  unarmed,  yet  tlie  whole 
of  his  manner,  his  stem  look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horseback,  were 
entirely  those  of  a  soldier  in  undi'ess.  He  ncooBtcd  the  Quaker  in  -these 
words, — "  So  ho  1  friend  Joshua—thou  art  Carly  to  the  road  this  morning. 
Has  the  'spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  brethren  to  act  with  some 
honesty,  and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  thut  keep  the  fish  from  coming  up 
the  river!" 

"  Surely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua,  firmly,  but  good-hum ou redly 
at  the  same  time ;  "  thou  canst  not  espeot  that  our  own  hands  should  pull 
down  what  our  purses  established.  Thou  killest  the  fish  -with  spear,  line, 
and  coble-net;  and  wo,  with  snares  and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb 
and  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what  seems  best  in  his  eyes  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  blessing  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  on  the  river,  and 
that  within  his  own  bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no  quarrel  against  us,  for  thou 
shall  have  no  wrong  at  our  hand." 

"  Be  assured  I  wjll  take  none  at  the  hand  of  any  man,  whether  his  hat 
be  cooked  or  hroad-brimmed,"  answered  the  fisherman.  "  I  tell  you  in  fair 
terms,  Joshua  Geddes,  that  you  and  your  partners  are  using  unlawful  craft 
to  destroy  the  fish  in  the  Solway  by  stake-nets  and  wears;  and  that  we, 
who  fish  fairly,  nnd  like  men,  as  oor  fathers  did,  have  daily  and  yearly  less 
sport  and  less  profit.  Do  not  think  gravity  or  hypocrisy  can  carry  it  ofi'  as 
you  have  done.  The  world  knows  you,  and  we  know  you.  You  will 
destroy  the  salmon  which  makes  the  livelihood  of  fifW  poor  families,  and 
then  wipe  your  mouth,  and  go  to  make  a  speech  at  Meeting.  But  do  not 
hope  it  will  last  thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upon  jou  one 
morning  soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake  standing  in  the  pools  of  the 
Solway ;  and  down  the  tide  they  shall  eveiy  one  go,  and  well  if  we  do  not  . 
send  a  lessee  along  with  them.' 

"Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "but  that  I  know 
thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  say'st,  I  would  tell  thee  we  are  under  the  pro- 
tflction  of  this  country's  laws;  nor  do  we  the  less  trust  to  obtain  their  pro- 
tection, that  our  principles  permit  ua  not,  by  finy  act  of  violent  resistance, 
to  protect  ourselves." 


,t;c,o.ic 
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"All  villuDoua  caiit  and  cowardice,"  oselaimed  the  fislaermau,  "and 
assumed  merely  as  a  cloak  to  your  hjpooritioal  avarice." 

"  Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  in  j  friend,"  ftnswerod  the  Quaker,  "  einoe  tliou 
knowest  tliera  may  be  as  much  courage  in  enduring  i^  in  acticg ;  and  I 
will  bo  judged  by  this  youth,  or  by  any  one  else,  whether  there  is  cot  more 
cowardice — even  in  the  opinion  of  that  world  whosB  thoughts  are  the 
breath  in  thy  nostrila  —  in  the  armed  oppressor  who  doth  injury,  than  in 
the  dEfencoless  and  patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with  constancy." 

"I  will  change  no  more  words  ■with  you  on  the  Buiyeot,"  said  the  fisher- 
man, who,  as  if  something  moved  at  the  last  argument  which  Mr.  Geddes 
had  ussd,  now  made  room  for  him  to  pass  forward  on  his  journey,  —  "Do 
not  forget,  however,"  he  added,  "that  you  have  had  fair  wai'ning,  nor 
suppose  tliat  we  will  accept  of  fidr  words  in  apology  for  foul  play.  Theaa 
nets  of  yours  arc  unlawful  —  they  spoil  our  fishings  —  wo  -willioaYe  them 
down  at  all  risks  and  hazards.     I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  friend  Joshua." 

"  I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  art  the  rather  bound  to 
bo  cautious  in  rashly  affirming  what  thou,  wilt  never  execute.  For  I  toll 
thee,  friend,  that  though  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  thoo  and 
one  of  our  people,  as  thoro  is  between  a  lion  and  a  shoop,  yet  I  know  and 
believe  then  hast  so  much  of  the  lion  in  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  scarce 
employ  thy  strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  professeth  no  menna 
of.  resistance.     Keport  says  so  much  good  of  thee,  at  least,  if  it  says  little 

"  Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman ;  "  and  hark  theo,  Joshua, 
before  we  gart  I  wiU  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one  good  deed,  which, 
credit  me,  is  better  than  twenty  moral  speeches.  Here  is  a  stranger  youth, 
whom  Heaven  has  so  Bcantilv  ^fted  with  brains,  tliat  he  will  bewilder 
himself  in  the  Sands,  as  ho  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt  kindly  show 
him  the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush ;  for  I  have  been  in  van  endeavouring  tQ 
make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither — Hast  thou  so  much  charity  under 
thy  simplicity,  Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good  turn?" 

"Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshna,  "that  dost  lack  charity,  to 
suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kindness." 

"  Thou  art  right  —  I  should  have  remembered  it  can  cost  theo  nothing.— 
Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pattern  of  primitive  simplicity  will  teach  thee 
the  right  way  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush — ay,  and  will  himself  shear  ihee  like 
a  sheep,  if  you  oome  to  baying  and  selling  with  him." 

Ho  then  abruptly  asked  mo,  how  long  I  intended  to  remain  at  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

I  replied,  I  was  at  present  uncertain  —  na  long,  probably,  as  I  could 
amuse  myself  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Tou  are  fond  of  sport?"  he  added,  in  the  same  lone  of  brief  in- 
quiry. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  I  was  totally  inexperienced. 

"Perhaps  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,"  he  said,  "we  may  meet 
again,  and  I  may  have  the  chance  of  giving  you  a  lesson." 

Ere  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  assent,  he  turned  short  round  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  by  way  of  adieu,  and  rode  back  to  the  verge  of  the  dell 
fiMm  which  we  had  emerged  together ;  and  as  he  remained  standing  upon 
the  banks,  I  could  long  hear  his  voice  while  he  shouted  down  to  those 
within  its  recesses. 

Meanwhile  the  Quaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey  for  soma  time  in 
silenee;  he  restraining  his  soberminded  steed  to  a  pace  which  might  have 
suited  a  much  less  active  walkor  than  myself,  and  looking  on  me  from  time 
to  time  with  an  ospreasion  of  curiosity,  mingled  with  benignity.  For  my 
pftr^  I  cared  not  to  speak  first.  It  happened  I  had  never  before  been  in 
company  with  one  of  this  particular  sect,  and  afraid  that  in  addressing  liim 
I  might  unwittingly  infringe  upon  some  of  their  prejudices  or  peculiarities, 
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I  patienUy  remained  BileoL  At  leogth  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  beeo 
long  in  the  Eervioe  of  the  Laird,  as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  "in  his  service,"  with  such  an  accent  of  garprise, 
as  induced  him  to  say,  "Nflj,  but,  friend,  I  moau  no  offence;  perhaps  1 
should  have  said  in  his  society — an  itimat<3,  I  mean,  in  his  house  r' 

"  I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom  we  have  just  parted," 
said  I,  "and  our  connection  is  only  temporary  —  He  had  the  charity  to 
ri-ve  mo  his  guidance  from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  harbourage  from 
the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance  be^n,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  end ; 
for  you  may  observe  that  our  frieod  is  by  no  luetins  apt  to  encourage 
familiarity." 

"  So  little  BO,"  answered  my  companion,  "  that  thy  oubg  is,  I  think,  the 
first  in  which  1  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  any  ono  into  his  house;  tJiat  is, 
if  thou  hafit  really  spent  the  night  there." 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  V  replied  I ;  "  there  is  no  moiave  I  can  hav? 
to  deoeivo  you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it." 

"Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker;  "hut  tliou  kiiowcat  that 
thine  own  people  do  not,  as  we  humbly  endeavour  to  do,  confine  themselves 
within  the  eimplici^  of  truth,  but  employ  the  language  of  falsehood,  not 
only  for  profit,  but  ftr  compliment,  ana  sometimes  for  mei'o  diversion,  I 
have  hoard  various  stories  of  mj  neighbour;  of  moat  of  which  I  only 
believe  a  small  part,  and  oven  then  they  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each 
othor.  But  this  being  the  first  time  I  over  heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger 
within  his  dwelliug,  made  me  espress  some  doubts.  I  pray  fhco  let  them 
not  offend  thee." 

"  He  does  not,"  said  I,  "  appear  to  possess  in  much  abundance  the  means 
of  esercising  hospitality,  and  so  may  be  excused  from  offering  it  in  ordiuary 

"  That  is  to  say,  friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "  thoa  hast  supped  ill,  and  per- 
haps breakfae ted  worse.  Now  my  small  tenement,  called  Mount  Sharon,  is 
nearer  to  us  by  two  miles  than  th:ne  ian ;  and  although  going  thither  may 
preiong  thy  walk,  as  taking  thee  off  the  straighter  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
yet  methinks  exercise  will  suit  thy  youthful  limbs,  aa  well  as  a  good  plain 
meal  thy  youthful  appetite.     What  say'st  thou,  my  young  acquaintance !" 

"If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  1  replied;  ibr  the  invitation  was 
cordially  given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had  been  hastily  swallowed,  and  in 
small  quantity. 

"  Nay,"  said  Joshua,  "  use  not  the  language  of  compliment  witli  thoao 
who  renounce  it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  Doen  very  inconvenient,  perhaps 
I  had  not  offered  it." 

"  I  accept  the  invitation  tlieu,"  said  I,  "  in  the  same  good  spirit  in  which, 
you  give  it," 

The  Quaker  smiled,  leached  mo  his  hand,  I  shook  it,  and  we  travelled  on 
in  great  cordiality  with  each  other.  The  feet  is,  I  was  much  entertained  by 
contrasting  in  my  own  mind,  the  open  manner  of  the  kind-hearted  Joshua 
Goddes,  with  the  abrupt,  dark,  and  lofty  demeanour  of  my  entertainer  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Both  wore  blunt  and  unceremonious ;  but  the  plain- 
ness of  the  Quaker  bad  tlie  character  of  devotional  simplicity,  ana  was 
mincled  with  the  more  real  kindness,  as  if  honest  Joshua  was  desirous  of 
atoning,  by  his  sincerity,  for  the  lack  of  estemai  courtesy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  manners  of  the  fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rules  of  good 
behaviour  might  be  familiar,  bnt  who,  either  from  pride  or  misanthropy, 
scorned  to  observe  them.  Stiil  I  thought  of  him  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
notwithstanding  so  much  about  him  that  was  repulsive ;  and  I  promised 
myself,  in  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  the  Quaker,  to  learn  all  that 
'      ' "         ■^joct.     lie  ■  '  ■■  ■■       '  


e  knew  on  the  subject.  He  turned  the  conversation,  however,  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel,  and  inquired  into  my  own  condition  of  life,  and  views  in 
visiting  this  remote  frontier. 
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I  only  thought  it  necessary  to  mCDtion  my  name,  and  add,  tliat  I  had 
lioen  educated  to  the  law,  hut  finding  myself  possessed  of  BOme  indepea- 
donce,  I  had  of  late  permitted  myself  some  i-olaxation,  and  was  residing  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  angling. 

"I  do  thee  no  harm,  young  man,"  said  my  new  friend,  " in  wishing  thee 
It  hetter  employment  fur  thy  grave  hours,  and  a  moro  humane  amusement 
(if  amusement  thou,  must  hare]  for  those  of  a  lighter  character." 

"  You  are  severe,  air,"  I  replied.  "  I  heard  you  but  a  moment  since  refer 
yoavself  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country — if  there  he  Jaws, 
there  must  be  lawyers  to  explain,  and  judges  to  administer  them." 

Joshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which  wore  grazing  on  the  downs 
ovur  which  we  were  travelling. — "Were  a  wolf "  he  said  "to  come  overt 
now  upon  yonder  flocks,  thoy  would  wd  f  p  t  ti  n  d  ubtless,  around 
the  shephei'd  and  his  dogs ;  yet  thy  httnadhra,  d  daily  b]^  the 
one,  shorn,  and  finally  killed  and  t  n  hy  th  th  B  1 1  ay  nob  this  to 
shock  you  j  for,  though  laws  and  lawy  a  vils  y  t  th  y  are  necessary 
evils  in  this  probationary  state  of  ty    tdl  m  n    hall  1  arn  to  render 

unto  his  follows  that  which  is  their  du  aoco  d  ae  to  th  1  ght  of  bis  own. 
conscience,  and  through  no  other      mp  U  M  h  !     I  have  known 

many  righteous  men  who  have  foil  d  thy  t  1  d  p  f  on  in  honesty 
and  Qprjghtness  of  walk.  The  g  t  th  m  t  wh  w  Ik  erect  in  a 
path  which  so  many  find  slippery. 

"And  angling,"  said  I, — "you    b)    t  to  th  t    !  musoment,  yoii 

who,  if  I  understood  rightly  what  )     sed  b  tw    n  j  d  my  late  land- 

lord, are  yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries." 

"  Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  only,  in  copartneiT^  with  others,  a 
tacksman  or  iassoo  of  some  vaiaabla  salmon  fisheries  a  little  down  the 
coast.  But  mistake  me  not  The  evil  of  angling,  with  which  I  class  all 
sports,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  the  suSerings  of  animals  for  their 
end  and  object,  does  not  consist  in  the  more  catching  and  killing  those 
animals  with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath  stocked  tie  earth  for  the 
good  of  man,  but  in  making  their  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight 
and  enjoyment.  I  do  indeed  cause  these  fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  the 
necessary  takine,  killing,  and  selling  the  flah ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  were 
I  a  farmer,  I  should  send  my  lainbs  to  market.  !But  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  contriving  myself  a  sport  and  amusement  out  of  the  trade  of  the 
batcher  as  out  of  that  of  the  fiaher." 

We  argued  the  point  no  farther ;  for  though  I  thought  his  arguments  b. 
little  too  hieh-strained,  yet  as  my  mind  acquitted  mo  of  having  taken  de- 
light in  aught  but  the  theory  of  field-sporta,  I  did  not  think  myself  called 
upon  stubbornly  to  advocate  a  practice  whieh  had  afforded  me  so  little 
pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  an  old  flngor-post,  which 
my  host  had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark.  Here,  a  ruinous  wooden 
bridge,  supported  by  long  posts  resembling  crutclies,  served  me  to  get  across 
the  water,  while  my  new  friend  sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  up,  for  the 
stream  was  considerably  swelled. 

Ab  I  paused  for  his  ry'oining  mo,  I  observed  an  angler  at  a  little  diatanoo 
pouehing  trout  after  trout,  as  fast  almost  as  he  could  cast  his  line ;  and  I 
own,  in  spite  of  Joshua's  lecture  on  humanity,  I  could  not  but  envy  hia 
adroitness  and  success,— so  natural  is  the  love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or  so 
easily  are  wo  taught  to  aaaimilate  siiocosa  in  field-sports  with  ideas  of  plaa^ 
sure,  and  with  the  praise  due  to  address  and  agility.  I  soon  recognised  in 
the  successful  angler  little  Benjie,  who  had  boon  my  guide  and  tutor  in  that 
gentle  art,  aa  you  have  learned  from  my  former  letters.  I  called-—!  whistled 
— the  rascal  recognized  me,  and,  starting  like  a  guilty  thing,  seemed  hesi 
fating  whether  to  approach  or  to  run  away ;  and  when  ho  d^SwoifwIpon 
tiie  Krmer,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a  loud,  clamoFoUSi^'aSiTesag^^d 
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report  of  tlio  anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  pereonal  safety; 
how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the  ostler  had  not  the  heart  ia 
go  to  bed,  bat  sat  up  all  night  drinking —  and  how  he  himself  had  hecn  up 
long  before  day-break  to  go  in  quest  oi  me, 

"  And  you  wore  swifoliing  the  water,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  to  iJisoover  my 
dead  body !" 

Thie  observation  produced  a  long  "Na — a — a"  of  acknowledged  detection; 
but,  with  his  natural  impudenee,  and  oonfldencc  in  my  good-nature,  ho  im- 
mediately added,  "  that  ae  thought  I  would  like  a  iresh  trout  or  twa  for 
breakfast,  and  the  water  being  in  such  a  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,* 
he  couldna  help  taking  a  cast. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  tlio  honest  Quaker  returned  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  ho  could  not  yenturo  to 
cross  the  brook  in  ita  |iroseEt  state,  hut  would  be  under  tha  necessity  to  ride 
round  by  tho  stone  bridge,  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  tban  his 
own  house.  He  was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  without 
him,  and  inquire  for  his  sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him,  that  if  ho  pleased 
to  trust  his  horse  to  little  Bonjio,  the  boy  might  cany  him  round  by  the 
bridge,  while  we  walked  the  shorter  and  more  pleasant  road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Benjie,  who,  he 
said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  NeTortheless, 
rather  than  part  company,  he  agreed  to  put  the  pony  under  his  charge  for 
a  short  season,  with  many  injunctions  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mount, 
but  lead  the  pony  (even  Solomon)  by  the  bridle,  under  the  assurances  of 
sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanour,  and  penalty  that  if  he  transgressed 
the  orders  given  him,  "  verily  he  should  bo  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Bonjio'Dotfaing,  and  he  showereattem  oat  wholesale;  till 
the  Quaker  at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to  him,  repeating  his  charges, 
and  enforcing  them  by  holding  up  his  forefinger.  On  my  part,  I  called  to 
Benjie  to  leave  the  £sa  he  had  taken  at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  an  apologetic  countenance  to  my  new  friend,  not  being  quite  aware 
■whether  the  compliment  would  be  agreeable  to  such  a  conderaner  of  fleld- 

He  understood  mo  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the  practical  distinction 
betwixt  catching  the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel  and  wanton  sport,  and 
eating  them  as  lawful  and  gratifying  artiolea  of  food,  after  tliey  were 
killed.  On  the  latter  point  ho  had  no  scruples ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
assured  me,  that  this  brook  contained  the  real  red  trout,  so  highly  esteemed 
'       ■'  ■  r  of  thei    '   ' 


by  all  connoisseurs,  and  that,  when  eaten  within  an  hour  o  _ 

caught,  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of  substance  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
■which  rendered  them  aa  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning  meal,  especially 
■when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early  rising,  and  an  hour  or  two's  wbolesotne 

But  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not  come  so  far  as  the  frying 
of  our  flsh  without  fai'ther  adventure.  So  it  is  only  to  spare  thy  patience, 
and  mine  own  eyes,  that  I  pull  up  fur  the  present,  and  send  thee  the  rest 
of  my  story  in  a  subsequent  letter. 
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Little  Bbsjib,  witb,  the  pony,  having  been  sent  off  on  the  left  side  of 
tlie  hi-ook,  the  Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  same  army  occupying  tlie  opposite  hanlta  of  a  river,  and  obsorving  the 
same  line  of  march.  But,  while  my  worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  of 
a  pleasant  greensward  walk  to  his  mansion,  little  Bcnjie,  who  had  been, 
charged  to  keep  in  eight,  chose  to  deviate  from  the  path  assigned  him,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  led  his  charge,  Solomon,  out  of  our  vision. 

"  The  villain  meana  to  mount  him !"  cried  Joshua,  irith  more  vivacity 
than  was  consistent  with  his  profession  of  passive  endurance. 

I  endeavoured  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he  pushed  on,  wiping  his 
brow  with  vesntion,  assuring  him,  that  if  the  hoy  did  mount,  he  would,  for 
his  own  sake,  ride  gently, 

"  Yon  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua,  rejecting  all  consolation  •  "heUo 
any  thing  gently  1  —  no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon — -Tie  will  misuse  the  sober  . 
patience  of  the  poor  animal  who  has  borne  me  so  long  I  Yes,  I  was  ^von 
over  to  my  own  devices  when  I  ever  lot  him  toucb  the  bridle,  for  such  a 
Jittie  miscreant  there  never  was  before  him  in  this  country." 

He  then  proceeded  to  espatiate  on  every  sort  of  rustic  enormity  of  which 
he  accused  Benjie.  He  had  been  suspected  of  snaring  partridges  —  was 
detected  by  Joshua  himself  in  liming  singingvbirds — stood  fully  charged 
with  having  worried  several  cats,  by  aid  of  a  lurcher  which  attended  him, 
and  which  was  as  lean,  and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his  master.  Finally, 
Benjie  stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt  it  with  the  said 
lurcher,  which  was  as  deiterous  on  water  as  on  land.  I  chimed  in  with 
ray  friend,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  him  further  irritation,  and  declared,  I 
should  be  disposed,  from  my  own  esperience,  to  givo  np  Benjie  as  one  of 
Satan's  imps.  Joshua  Geddes  began  to  censure  the  porase  as  too  much 
esaggerated,  and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a  reflecting  person ; 
and,  just  as  I  was  apologizing  for  it,  as  being  a  term  of  common  parlance, 
wo  heard  certain  sounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were  at  issue  together.  The  sand-hiila 
behind  which  Benjie  seemed  to  take  his  course,  had  concealed  from  us,  as 
doubtless  he  meant  they  should,  his  ascent  into  the  forbidden  saddle,  and, 
putting  Solomon  to  his  mettle,  which  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  osert, 
thoy  had  cantered  away  together  in  great  amity,  till  they  came  near  to  the 
ford  from  which  the  piufrey's  legitimate  owner  had  already  turned  baok. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  attempted  to  direct  Solomon 
towards  the  distant  bridge  of  stone ;  but  Solomon  opined  that  the  ford  was 
the  shortest  way  to  his  own  stable.  The  point  was  sharply  contested,  and 
wo  heard  Benjre  goe-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and,  above  all,  flogging  in 
gi-eat  style ;  while  Solomon,  who,  docile  in  his  general  habits,  was  now 
stirred  beyond  his  patience,  made  a  great  tramping  and  recalei (ration ; 
and  it  was  their  _joint  noise  which  we  heard,  without  being  able  to  see, 
though  Joshua  might  too  well  guess,  the  cause  of  it. 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to  shout  out,  "Benjie — 
thou  varlet I  —  Solomon  —  thou  fooll"  when  the  couple  presented  iheni- 
Bolves  in  full  drive,  Solomon  having  now  decidedly  obtained  the  better  of 
the  conflict,  and  bringing  his  unwilling  rider  in  high  career  down  to  the 
ford.    Never  was  there  anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane  fear}  aa-t^.-of 
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^  _  "  The  Tarlet  will  be  drowned  1"  he  exclaimed  —  "  a 

widow's  son!  —  her  only  son!  —  and  drowned  I  —  let  me  go "     Aiid  he 

6ti'un;gled  with  me  stoutly  as  I  hung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him  from  plung- 
ing into  the  ford. 

1  had  no  leai  whatever  for  Benjie ;  for  the  blacienard  vermin,  thougli  ho 
could  not  mnnago  the  refractory  horse,  stuck  on  his  seat  like  a  monkey, 
Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through  the  ford  with  little  inconvenience, 
and  resumed  their  aallap  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  imposaible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  ooeasion  Benjie  was 
running  off  with  Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Benjie;  hut,  judging  from 
character  and  motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  former,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning  hetwixt  terror  and  delight, 
perched  on  the  very  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  holding  with  extended  arms 
hy  bridle  ifed  mano ;  while  Solomon,  the  bit  scoured  between  his  teeth,  and 
his  head  bored  down  betwixt  his  fore-loga,  passed  his  master  in  this  un- 
wonted guise  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

"  Tlie  mischievous  bastard  I"  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terriScd  out  of  hia 
usual  moderation  of  speech  —  "the  doomed  gallows-bird! — -ho  will  break 
Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty." 

I  prayed  him  to  bo  comforted  —  assured  him  a  brushing  gallop  would  do 
his  favourite  no  harm — and  reminded  him  of  the  censure  he  had  bestowed 
on  nie  a  minute  before  for  applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer;  —  "Friend  youth,"  he  siud, 
"thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  sou!,  which  thou  didst  affirm  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  and  oi  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing  of  thine  own  knowledge ;  on 
the  contravy,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  outward  man,  which  will  assuredly  be 
suspended  by  a  cord,  if  lie  mendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young 
as  he  is,  he  is  ono  of  tho  Laird's  gang," 

"  Of  the  Laird's  gang !"  said  I,  repeating  the  words  in  surprise  —  "  Do 
juu  moan  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last  night?  —  I  heard  you  call  him 
the  Laird  — Is  he  at  the  head  of  a  gang?" 

"Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  appeared  in 
his  haste  to  have  spoken  more  than  he  intended  —  "a  company,  or  party,  I 
should  hava  said ;  cut  thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer,  with  the  wisest  men,  when 


thou  hast  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast 
been  a  witness  to  it,  seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less  a 
caution  to  youth  and  inexperience,  than  is  the  fall  of  the  foolish." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  already  begun  to  sus- 
pect— that  my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  disposition,  joined  to  the 
acquired  quietism  of  his  religious  sect,  had  been  unable  entirely  to  check 
the  effervescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm  and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had  displayed  a  greater 
degree  of  emotion  than  became  his  character,  Joshua  avoided  farther  allu- 
sion to  Benjie  and  Solomon,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  my  attention  to  the 
niitural  objects  around  us,  which  increased  in  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still 
conducted  by  tho  moanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behind  as, 
and  entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed  country,  where  arable  and 
pasture  ground  was  agreeably  varied  with  groves  and  hedges.  Descending 
now  almost  close  to  the  stream,  our  course  lay  through  a  little  gate,  into  a 
pathway,  kept  with  great  neatness,  the  sides'of  which  were  decorated  with 
trees  and  fiovrering  shrubs  of  tho  hardier  species;  until,  ascending  by  a 
gentle  slope,  we  issued  from  the  grove,  and  stood  almost, at  once  in  front 
of  a  low  but  very  neat  building,  of  an  irregular  form  ;  and  my  guide, 
shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to  Mount  Sharon. 

The  wood  through  which  we  had  approached  this  little  mansion,  prjis 
thrown  around  it  both  on  the  north  and  north-west,  bnt,  Hreakmg'-o^  ihta 
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diiTnrcnt  diraotiong,  -wiia  intersected  ty  ii  few  fields  well  watered  and  ahel- 
teced.  The  house  fronted  to  the  Boutli-cast,  and  from  thence  the  pleasurfr- 
ground,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  gardeuB,  sloped  down  to  the  water.  I 
afterwards  anderstood  that  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  had  a  oon- 
sii^erable  taste  foe  hortioulturc,  which  had  heen  inherited  hy  his  sod,  and 
had  formed  these  gardens,  which,  with  their  shaven  turf,  pleached  alleys, 
TvildernBsaes,  and  exotic  trees  and  shroba,  greatly  osoallod  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  attempted  in  the  neigh  bo  iirhood. 

If  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile  with  which  Joshua 
Geddoa  saw  me  gaae  with  dalight  on  a  scene  so  different  from  the  Bnked 
waste  wa  had  that  day  traversed  in  company,  it  might  surely  be  permitted 
to  one,  who,  cultivating  and  improving  the  heautiea  of  nature,  had  found 
therein,  as  he  said,  bodily  health,  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mind. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook  wheeled  round  in  a  wide 
semi-circle,  and  waa  itself  their  boundsry.  The  opposite  side  was  no  part 
of  Joshua's  domain,  bat  the  brook  waa  tliere  skirted  by  a  precipitous  rook 
of  limestone,  which  seemed  a  barrier  of  Nature's  own  erecting  around  his 
little  Eden  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget,"  said  the  kind  Quaker,  "amidst  thy 
admiration  of  these  beauties  of  our  little  inheritance,  that  thy  breakfast 
iias  been  a  li^t  one." 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small  sashed  d  p        g      d     a 

porch  amply  mantled  by  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  int       ;     I  f  m  de- 

rate size;  the  furniture  of  which,  in  plainness  and  1       I      ss 

bore  the  charaoteriatio  matks  of  the  seot  to  which  the    wn     b  1         d 

Thy  father's   Hannah  ia   generally  allowed  to  ba  ].ti  n  t       11 

Scottish  housekeepers,  and  stands  unparalleled  for  cl       1  m     g  th 

womeu  of  Auld  iieekie ;  but  the  cleanliness  of  Ila       1  1th 

compared  to  the  scrupulous  purifications  of  these  peopl        I  m  y 

into  the  minor  decencies  of  life  that  conscientious  rigour  which  they  affect 
in  their  morals. 

The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  windows  were  small  and 
the  ceihng  low;  but  the  present  proprietor  had  rendered  it  more  cheerful 
l)v  opening  one  end  into  a  small  tonsori  atory,  roofed  with  gliss,  and 
dn  ided  from  the  parlour  by  a  partition  of  the  same  I  have  ncvei  before 
BPPn  this  very  pleasmg  manner  of  uniting  the  eomfoits  of  an  apartment 
mth  the  beauLiPH  of  i  gard>n,  and  I  woudfr  it  is  not  more  practised 
by  the  great  Somefhing  oi  the  kind  la  hmfed  at  in  a  paper  of  the 
Speaatjr 

As  I  walked  towards  the  consen  iforj  to  view  it  more  closely  the  parlour 
chimney  engaged  my  attention  It  was  a  pile  of  massive  atone,  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  On  the  front  had  once  been 
an  armorial  scutcheon ;  for  the  hammer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed 
to  deface  the  shield  or  crest,  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll  beneath,  which 
bore  the  pious  motto,  "  Trust  in  God."  lilack-letter,  you  know,  was  my 
early  passion,  and  the  tombstones  in  the  Qreyfriara'  Church-jaid  eaily 
yieldea  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a  decipherer  what  little  they  could  teU  of 
the  forgotten  dead. 

Joahua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed  on  this  relic  of  antiquity. 
"  Thou,  canat  read  it !"  he  said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  vestiges  of  a  date. 

"It  should  be  1537,"  said  he;  "fo».so  long  ago,  at  the  least  computation, 
did  my  ancestors,  in  the  blinded  times  of  Papistry,  possess  these  lands,  and 
in  that  year  did  they  build  their  house." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  descent,"  said  I,  looking  with  respect  upon  the  monu- 
ment.    "  I  am  sorry  the  arms  have  been  defaced." 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Quaker  as  ho  v/at,  to  acem 
altogether  void  of  respect  for  the  pedigree  which  ho  began  ^o,  i^tftQ((E)t«|(ne, 
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disclaiming  ail  the  while  tlie  yaaity  usually  oonneoted  with  the  subject;  in 
sliort,  with  the  air  of  mingled  melancholy,  regret,  and  consoloas  dignity, 
with  which  Jack  Fawkes  used  to  tell  us,  at  CoUoga,  of  hia  ancestor's  ua- 
fjrtanate  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preaohor," — thus  harancoed  Joshua  Geddes 
of  Mount  Sharon ;  —  "if  we  ourselTes  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Hoiwen, 
how  much  less  than  nothing  must  he  oor  doriTation  Ci'om  rotten  bones  and 
mouldering  dust,  whose  immortal  spirits  hava  long  since  gone  to  their 
private  account?  Yes,  friend  Latimer,  raj  nncestors  wore  renowned  among 
tlio  rayonous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  dwelt  in  this  vexed  country; 
and  so  much  were  they  famed  for  sucoeBsful  freebooting,  robbery,  and 
bloodshed,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  thom 
to  tie  fish  called  a  Jack,  Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in  our  country  tongae,  a  Oed 
—  a  goodly  distinction  truly  for  Christian  men  1  Yet  did  they  jjaint  this 
shark  of  the  fresh  waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these  profane  priests  of  a 
■wicked  idolatry,  the  empty  boasters  called  heralds,  who  make  engraven 
images  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may  fall  down  and 
worship  them,  assigned  the  Ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon  of  my  fathers, 
and  hewed  it  over  their  chimneys,  and  placed  it  above  their  tombs ;  and 
the  men  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet  more  Ged-like,  slaying,  lead- 
ing into  oaptivity,  and  dividing  the  spoil,  until  the  place  where  they  dwelt 
obtained  the  name  of  Sharing-Enowe,  from  the  booty  which  was  there 
divided  amongst  them  and  their  accomplices.  But  a  better  judgment  was 
given  to  my  fethsr's  father,  Philip  Goddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  his 
candle  at  some  of  the  vain  wild-flres  then  held  aloft  at  different  meetings 
and  steeple-houses,  at  length  obtained  a  spark  from  the  lamp  of  the  blessed 
George  Fos,  who  cams  into  Scotland  spreading  light  among  daikness,  as  he 
himself  hath  written,  as  plentifully  as  fly  the  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of  the 
horse  which  gallops  swiftly  along  the  stony  road." — Here  the  good  Quaker 
interrupted  himself  vrith,  "  And  that  is  very  true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see 
after  the  condition  of  Solomon." 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a  tray,  and  inclining  his 
head  towards  his  master,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  one  who  bows,  said 
composedly,  "  Thou  artweloome  home,  friend  Joshua,  we  expected  thee  not 
so  early ;  but  what  hoth  faefallen  Solomon  thy  horse  1" 

"  What  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  ?"  said  my  friend ;  "  hath  ho  not  been, 
returned  hither  b^  the  child  whom  tliey  call  Bonjie !" 

"Ho  hath,"  said  bis  domestic,  "but  it  was  after  a  strange  fashion;  for  he 
came  hither  at  a  swift  and  furious  pace,  and  £ung  the  child  Benjie  from 
his  back,  upon  the  heap  of  dung  which  is  in  the  stable-jard." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hastily,  —  "glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart 
and  spirit!  —  But  stay  lie  is  the  child  of  the  widow  —  hath  the  boy  any 
hurt  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  servant,  "  for  he  rose  and  fled  swiftly." 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a  scourge,  and  then  inquired  after 
Solomon's  present  condition. 

"He  seetheth  like  a  steaming  ealdi-on,"  answered  the  servant;  "and 
Bauldie,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  with  a  halter,  lest  he  take 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to  view  personally  the  condition 
of  his  favourite,  and  I  followed,  to  offer  mv  counsel  as  a  jockey  —  Don't 
laugh,  Alan,  sure  I  hare  jockeyshlp  jnouga  to  assist  a  Quaker  —  in  this 
tinpleasjng  predieamenC. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed  to  be  no  Quaker,  though  his 


of  look  and  n 

injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that  the  esercise  would  be  of  service  ta  him. 

Solomon  himself  neighed  towards  his  master,  and  rubb^slJhia il^^'^gSinsli 
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i^lio  goofl  Quaker's  BlionHer,  as  if  to  nssure  him  of  his  heing  quite  well;  so 
that  Joshua  reiurned  in  comfort  to  Lis  parlour,  where  breakfast  was  now 
about  to  be  displayed. 

I  hare  since  learned  that  the  affection  of  Joahua  for  hia  pony  is  considered 
as  inordinate  b^  some  of  his  own  sect;  and  that  he  has  been  much  blamed 
for  permitting  it  to  be  called  b;  the  name  of  Solomon,  or  any  otlier  name 
ivhateTer;  but  he  hna  gained  so  much  respect  and  influence  among  them 
that  the  J  overlook  these  foibles. 

I  ieatned  from  him  {■whilst  the  old  servant,  Jehoiachim,  entering  and  re- 
entering, seemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials  which  he  brouMt  in  foe 
breakfast)  that  hia  fjrandfather  Philip,  the  conTert  of  George  Fos,  had 
suffered  much  from  the  persecution  to  which  these  harmless  dcTotees  were 
subjected  on  all  sides  aurine  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their 
family  estate  had  been  dilapidated.  But  better  days  dawned  on  Joshua's 
father,  who,  connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  a  wealthy  family  of 
Quakers  in  Lancaahire,  engaged  suoceaafully  in  Tarious  branches  of  com- 
merce, and  redeemed  the  remnants  of  the  property,  nhanging  its  name  in 
sense,  without  much  alteration  of  aound,  from  the  Border  appellation  of 
Sharin^Knowe,  to  the  evangelioal  appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

Tbia  Philip  Oeddes,  as  I  before  hinted,  had  imbibed  the  taste  for  horU' 
culture  and  the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  which  are  not  nnoommon  among  the 
peaceful  sect  he  Dolonged  to.  He  had  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  old 
peel-house,  substituUng  the  modem  mansion  in  its  place;  and  while  he 
reserved  the  hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  memory  of  their  hoapitality,  as  also 
t^o  pious  motto  which  thej  had  chanced  to  assume,  he  failed  not  to  obliterato 
the  worldly  and  military  emblems  displayed  upon  the  shield  and  helmet, 
together  with  all  their  blajionry. 

In  a  few  minutes  afier  Mr.  Geddes  had  concluded  the  account  of  himself 
and  his  family,  hia  siater  Rachel,  the  only  Borviring  member  of  it,  cntorod 
the  room.  Her  appearance  is  remarkably  pleasing,  and  although  iier  age 
is  thirty  at  least,  she  still  retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlior  period. 
The  absence  of  every  thing  like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as  nana!,  atoned 
for  by  the  most  perfect  neatness  and  cleanlinees  of  her  dress  ;  and  her  simple 
close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  whioh  had  the  softness  and  aimpli- 
city  of  the  dove's.  Her  features  were  also  eittremely  agreeahla,  but  had 
suffered  a  little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy  to  beauty,  the 
smali-nos;  a  diaadTontago  whieU  was  in  part  counterbalanced  hya  well- 
formect  moutli,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing  sobriety  of  smile,  that 
seemed  to  wish  good  here  and  hereafter  to  every  one  she  spoke  to.  You 
Ciinnot  make  any  of  your  vile  infereneea  here,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full- 
kn^tb  picture  of  Bachel  Geddea  ;  ao  that  you  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  letter  I  have  just  received,  that  ahc  was  passed  over  as  a  subject  on 
whioh  I  feared  to  dilate.     More  of  this  anon. 

Well,  we  settled  to  our  breakfest  after  a  blessing,  or  rather  an  extempore 

Erayer,  which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion,  and  which  the  spirit  moved 
im  to)  prolong  rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether  agreeable.  Then,  Alan, 
there  was  such,  a  despatching  of  the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  yoa 
have  not  witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Darsie  Latimer  at  breakfaat.  Tea 
and  chocolate,  eggs,  hams,  and  pastry,  not  forgetting  the  broiled  fish,  c)iBap< 
pearedwith  a  celerity  which  seemed  to  astonish  tl:c  good-humoured  Quakers, 
who  kept  loading  my  plate  with  supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether 
the^  could,  by  any  possibility,  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however,  I  received, 
which  put  mo  in  mind  where  I  was.  Miss  Geddes  had  offered  mo  some 
sweet-cake,  which,  at  the  moment,  I  declined;  but  presently  afterwards, 
seeing  it  within  my  reach,  I  naturally  enough  helped  myself  to  a  slice,  and 
had  just  deposited  it  beside  my  plate,  when  Joshua,  mine  host,  not  with  the 
authorifativo  aii  of  Saneho's  doctor,  Tirtoa  Fuera,  but  in  a  very  calm  and 
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quiet  mauner,  lifted  it  sway  nnd  repliiced  it  on  the  dish,  observing  only, 
"  Thou  didst  refuse  it  before,  friend  Latimer." 

These  good  foUia,  Abiii,  make  no  allowance  for  what  your  good  fathei 
c!ilis  the  Abevdeoii-ioaii'a  ijcivllege,  of  "  takiDg  his  word  again ;"  or  what 
the  wiso  call  seeoiid  thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precise  generation,  there  was 
nothing  in  my  recjcption  that  was  poouliaj:  —  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  notice 
the  soholtoua  and  uniform  kindness  with  which  all  the  attentions  of  my 
new  friends  were  seasoned,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  tiio 
neglect  of  worldly  oomplimontB  interdicted  by  their  sent,  only  served  to 
render  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  At  length  my  hunger  was  satisfied, 
and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who,  with  looks  of  great  good-naturo,  had  watched 
ray  progresa,  thus  addressed  his  sister; — 

"  This  young  man,  Eaohel,  hath  last  night  sojourned  in  the  tents  of  oup 
neighbour,  whom  men  call  the  Laird.  I  am  sorry  I  hatl  not  mot  him  thg 
evening  before,  for  our  neighbour's  hospitality  is  too  unfrequeutly  esoreised 
to  be  well  prepared  with  the  means  of  welcome." 

"  Nay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  our  neighbour  hath  done  a  kind- 
ness, thou  sbouldst  not  grudge  hira  the  opportunity ;  and  if  cui'  young  friend 
hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  ho  will  the  better  relish  what  Providence  may  send 
him  of  bolter  provisions." 

"  And  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua,  "  we  will  pray  him, 
Kaehel,  to  tarry  a  day  or  twain  with  us;  he  is  young,  and  is  but  now 
entering  upon  the  world,  and  our  habitation  may,  if  he  will,  be  like  a  resting- 
place,  from  which  he  may  look  abroad  upon  the  pilgrimage  which  he  must 
take,  and  the  path  which  he  has  to  travel.  —  What  sayost  thou,  friend 
Latimer?  We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  ways,  and  thou  art,  I  think, 
too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  following  our  own  fashions ;  and  if  we  should 
even  ^ve  thee  a  woi-d  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  1  think,  be  angry,  so  that  it 
ia  spoken  in  season. " 

Tou  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by  any  thing  resembling 
cordiality  —  and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the  formality  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  I  accepted  their  invitation,  provided  I  could  get  some  messenger  to 
send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  servant  and  portmanteau. 

"  Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thyoatward  frame  would  bo  improved 
by  cleaner  garments;  but  I  will  do  tkme. errand  myself  to  the  Widow 
Gregaon's  house  of  reception,  and  send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy  clothes. 
Meanwhile,  Bachoi  will  show  thee  these  little  gardens,  and  then  will  put 
tiee  in  some  way  of  spending  Uiy  time  usefully,  till  our  moal  calls  us 
together  at  the  second  hour  after  noon.  I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the  present, 
having  some  space  to  walk,  seeing  I  must  leavo  the  animal  Solomon  to  bis 
refreshing  rest. 

With  tliese  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  withdrew.  Some  ladies  we  have 
known  would  have  felt,  or  at  least  affected,  reserve  or  embaiTassment,  at 
being  left  to  do  the  honours  of  the  grounds  to  (it  will  be  out,  Alan)  —  a 
smart  young  fellow  —  an  entire  stranger.  She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  in  her  plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver  gloves,  pre- 
pared to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  she  had  been  to 
wait  upon  thy  father.     So  forth  I  sallied  with  my  fair  Quakeress. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  bo  merelya  plain  and  convenient  dwelling, 
of  moderate  siie,  and  small  pretensions,  the  gardens  and  offices,  though  not 
extensive,  might  rival  an  earl's  in  point  of  care  and  expense.  Rachel 
carried  me  first  to  her  own  favourite  resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a 
variety  of  domestic  fowls,  of  the  more  rare  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary 
kinds,  furnished  with  every  accommodation  which  may  suit  their  various 
habits,  A  rivulet  which  spread  into  a  pond  for  the  convenience  of  tha 
aquatic  birds,  trickled  over  gravel  as  it  passed  through  the  yards  dedicated 
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to  the  land  poultry,  vrhioh  werE  thus  ainplj  supplied  with  the  meana  they 

All  these  creaturea  seemed  to  reoogsiiia  the  presence  of  their  mistress, 
an  d  some  especial  faTourites  hastened  to  her  feet,  and  ooatinued  to  follow 
her  08  far  as  theii"  limits  permittod.  She  pointed  out  their  peouliarities 
and  qualities,  -nith  the  diaorimination  of  one  who  had  made  natural  history 
her  study ;  and  I  own  I  never  looked  on  harn-door  fowls  with  so  much 
interest  before  —  at  least  until  they  wera  boiled  or  rousted.  I  could  not 
help  naking  the  trying  question,  how  she  could  order  the  eseoution.  of  any 
of  the  creaturea  of  whioh  she  seemed  so  careful. 

"It  waa  painful,"  ahe  snid,  "but  it  was  nccordiag  to  the  law  of  their 
bein^.  They  must  die;  but  they  knew  not  when  death  was  approaching; 
and  m  making  them  comfortable  while  tho^  lived,  vo  contributed  to  their 
hnppiucBS.aa  mneh  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  believe  eitherpiga  or  poultry 
would  admit  that  the  chief  end  of  their  being  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 
IIoweTOT,  I  did  not  press  the  argument,  from  whioh  my  Quaker  seemed 
rather  desirous  to  escape ;  for,  conducting  me  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was 
cxteostTe,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  she  pointed  ont  an  aviary 
whioh  ooonpied  the  farther  end,  where,  ahe  said,  she  employed  heraelf  with 
attending  the  inhabitants,  without  heing  disturbed  with  any  painful  recol- 
lections c onoern in K  their  future  destination. 

I  will  wot  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  various  hot-houeea  and 
gardens,  and  their  oootents.  No  small  sum  of -money  must  have  been 
expended  in  ereeting  and  maintaining  them  in  the  exquisite  degree  of  good 
order  which  they  exhibited.  The  family,  I  understood,  were  connected  with, 
that  of  the  celebrated  Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers,  and  for 
horticulture.  But  instead  of  murdering  botanical  names,  I  will  rather 
conduct  yon  to  the  pdiq/,  or  pleasure-garden,  whioh  the  taste  of  Joshua  or 
his  father,  had  extended  on  the  banks  betwixt  the  house  and  river.  This 
also,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an 
unuaual  degree.  There  were  various  compartments,  the  connoction  of 
which  was  well  managed,  and  although  the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed 
five  or  six  acres,  it  waa  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four  times  larger.    The 


glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  eahibited  a  continual  rainbow.  There  was 
a  cabinet  of  verdure,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  cool  the  summer  heat,  and 
there  was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a  noble  holly  hedge, 
with  al!  its  glittering  spears,  where  you  might  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  sun  in  the  clear  frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  this  as  bad  and  antiquated ;  for, 
over  since  Dodsley  has  described  the  Leasowes,  and  talked  of  Brown's  imi- 
tations of  nature,  and  Horace  WaJpole'a  late  Essay  on  Gardening,  you  are 
all  for  simple  nature  —  condemn  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open 
nir,  and  declare  for  wood  and  wilderness.  But  lie  quid  nimis.  I  would. not 
deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by  the  introduction  of  crowded 
avtiflnial  decorations  j  yet  such  may,  I  think,  be  very  interesting  where  the 
situation,  in  its  natural  state,  otherwise  has  no  particular  oharms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house  (who  can  sny  how  soon  ?}  you  may 
look  for  grottoes,  and  cascades,  and  fountains ;  nay,  if  you  vex  me  by  con- 
tradiction, perhaps  I  may  go  the  length  of  a  temple — so  provoke  me  not,  for 
you  see  of  what  enormities  I  am  capable. 

At  any  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as  artificial  tho  rest  of  Friend 
Geddes's  grounds,  there  is  a  willow  walk  by  the  very  verge  of  the  stream, 
so  sad,  so  solemn,  and  so  silent,  that  it  must  have  commanded  your  admira- 
tion. The  brook,  restrained  at  tho  ultimate  boundary  of  tho  grounds  by  a 
natural  dam-dike  or  ledge  of  rocks,  seemed,  even  in  its  presenirTsjtqkLiilato, 
e2  Hostsso^rVjOOJ^It 
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ecaroely  to  gliila  along :  and  the  pale  willow-trees,  iJrooping  tlioir  long 
lii'anchcs  into  tho  Btienm,  gitthered  around  them  little  coronals  of  the  foam 
that  floated  dowQ  from  the  mora  rapid  atream  above.  The  high  rooii,  which 
foj-raed  the  opposite  bank  of  the  brook,  was  soen  dimly  through  the  branohes, 
and  its  pale  and  splintered  front,  garlanded  with  long  sti-eamei's  of  briers 
and  other  creeping  plants,  Eoemed  a  barrier  between  the  quiet  path  which 
wo  trode,  and  the  toiling  anii  bustling  world  beyond.  The  path  itself,  fol- 
lowing the  Bweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  Tory  gentle  curve  ;  enougli,  howeyer, 
served  by  its  inflection  completely  to  hide  the  end  of  the  walk,  until  you 
arrived-at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  sound,  whioli  inoreased  as  you  proceeded, 
prepared  you  for  this  termination,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat, 
from  whicli  yon  looked  on  a  fall  of  about  sis  or  seven  feet,  where  the  brook 
flung  itself  over  tlie  lodge  of  natural  rook  I  have  already  mentioned,  whicli 
there  orosaed  its  coai«e. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seoluaion  of  this  walk  rendered  it  a  Jit  scene  for  a 
confidential  communing  ;  and  having  nothing  more  interesting  to  saj  to  my 
fitir  Quaker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  lier  about  the  Laird  ;  for  you 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware,  that  next  to  discussing  tho  aJfairs  of  the  heart, 
the  fair  aos  are  most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  tho  check  which  it  had  reeeivcd 
from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  tliat  my  oompanion  "answered  with  embarrassment. 
"  I  must  not  speak  othermsa  than  truly,"  she  said ;  "  and  therefore  I  toll 
thee,  that  mv  brother  dialikes,  and  that  I  fear,  the  man  of  whom  thoii  hast 
asked  me.  Perhaps  we  are  both  wrong  —  but  ho  is  a  man  of  violence,  and 
hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following  the  trade  of  sailors  and 
fishermen,  become  as  rude  as  the  elementa  with  which  they  contend.  He 
hnth  no  certain  name  among  them,  whioh  is  not  unusual,  their  rude  fashion 
being  to  distinguish  each  other  by  nicknames ;  and  they  have  called  him 
vhe  Laird  of  the  Lakes,  (not  remembering  there  should  be  no  one  called 
Lord,  save  one  only,)  in  idle  derision ;  the  pools  of  salt  water  hit  by  the 
tide  among  the  aands  being  called  the  Lafcea  of  Solway." 

"  Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives  from  fbeae  sands  ?"  I  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Baehel;  "men  say  that  he  wants  not 
money,  though  he  lives  like  an  ordinary  flsherman,  and  that  he  imparts 
freely  of  his  means  to  the  poor  around  him.  They  intimate  that  he  is  a 
man  of  conaequenco,  onco  deeply  engaged  in  the  unhappy  affair  of  the 
rebellion,  and  even  still  too  much  in  danger  from  the  government  to  assunie 
his  own  name.  He  is  often  absent  from  his  cottage  at  Broken-b urn-cliff's, 
for  weeks  and  months." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  the  government  would  scarce,  at 
this  time  of  day,  be  likely  to  proceed  against  any  ona  even  of  the  most 
obnoxious  rebels.     Majiy  years  have  passed  away " 

"It  is  true,"  she  replied;  "yet  suon  persons  may  nnderatand  that  their 
being  connived  at  depends  on  their  living  in  obacurify.  But  indeed  there 
can  nothing  certain  bo  known  among  these  rude  people.  The  truth  is  nob 
in  them  —  moat  of  them  participate  in  tho  unlawful  trade  betwist  these 
parts  and  the  neighbouring  shore  of  England ;  and  they  ate  familiar  with 
every  species  of  falsehood  and  deceit," 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  I  remarked, "  your  brother  should  have  neighbours  of  anch 
a  desoription,  espeoiallyas  I  understand  he  is  at  some  variance  with  them." 

"  Where,  when,  and  about  what  matter?"  answered  Miss  Geddes,  with 
an  eager  and  timorous  anxiety,  which  made  me  regret  having  touched  on 
the  subject. 

I  told  her,  in  a  way  as  littie  alarming  as  I  could  devise,  the  purport  of 
what  passed  betwixt  this  Liurd  of  the  Lakes  and  her  brother,  at  their 
morning's  interview. 

"  You  affright  me  much,"  answered  she  _;  "  it  is  this  voiy-circum stance 
whichhas  scared  me  in  the  watches  of  the  night.    YfhMEmyfcBitWeySbaliuft 
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withdrew  from  an  nctiTe  share  in  tho  oommeroia!  oonoeraa  of  my  father, 
being  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  worldly  substance  which  ha  already 
possessed,  there  were  one  or  two  undertakings  in  which  he  retained  an 
interest,  either  because  his  withdrawing  might  hare  been  prejudicial  to 
friends,  or  because  ho  wished  to  retain  some  mode  of  oooupjmg  his  time. 
Amongst  the  more  important  of  these,  is  ft  fishing  station,  on  the  coast,  where, 
bj  certain  improved  modes  of  erecting  enares,  opening  at  the  advance  of 
tho  tide,  and  shutting  at  the  reflux,  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be 
destroyed  by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Broken-burn,  use  only  the  boat-net 
and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They  complain  of  theso  tide-nets,  as  men  call 
them,  its  an  innovation,  and  protend  to  a  right  to  remore  and  destroy  them 
by  the  strong  hand.  I  fear  me,  this  man  of  violence,  whom  they  call  the 
Laird,  will  execute  these  his  threats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  Joss  and 
danger  to  my  brother." 

"  Mr.  Geades,"  said  I,  "  oucht  to  appiy  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  there  are 
soldiers  at  Dumfries  who  would  be  detached  for  his  protection," 

"  Thou  speaUest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the  lady,  "  as  one  who  is  atiU 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity,  God  forbid  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  preserve  nets  of  fias  and  stakes  of  wood,  or  the  Mammon  of 
gain  which  they  procure  for  us,  by  the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the 
risk  of  spiliing  human  blood." 

"  I  respect  your  scruples,"  I  replied ;  "  but  since  such  is  your  way  of 
thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger  by  comproraise  or  sub- 

"  Perhaps  it  would  bo  best,"  answered  Bachel ;  "  hut  what  can  I  say  ? 
Even  in  the  best-trained  temper  there  may  remain  some  leaven  of  the  old 
Adam ;  and  I  know  not  whethor  it  is  this  or  a  bettor  spirit  that  maketh  my 
brother  Joshua  determine,  that  though  he  will  not  resist  force  by  force, 
neither  will  he  yield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  to 
others  by  yielding  to  'menaces.  Hb  partners,  he  says,  confide  in  his  steadi- 
ness'; and  that  he  must  not  disappoint  them  by  yielding  up  their  right  for 
the  fear  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils." 

This  observation  convincedme  that  the  spirit  of  tho  oldsharei*s  of  the  spoil 
■was  not  utterly  departed  even  from  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful  Quaker ;  and 
1  could  not  help  confessing  internally  that  Joshua  had  the  right,  when  ho 
averred  that  there  was  as  much  conrage  in  sufferance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  farther  end  of  the  willow  walk,  the  sullen  and 
continuous  sound  of  the  dashing  waters  became  still  more  and  more  audible, 
and  at  length  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently  my  companion  continued  to  dwell 
upon  the  apprehensions  which  it  tad  excited.  At  the  bottom  of  the  walk, 
we  obtained  a  view  of  tEie  cascade,  where  the  swollen  brook  flun^  itself  in 
foam  and  tumult  over  the  natural  barrier  of  rock,  whioh  seemed  m  vain  to 
attempt  {fl>  bar  its  course.  I  gazed  with  delight,  and,  turning  to  express  ray 
Bcntiment  to  my  companion,  I  observed  that  she  l*nd  folded  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed  her  thoughts  were  far  from 
the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  waa 
observed,  she  resumed  her  former  placidity  of  manner ;  and  having  giveri 
me  sufficient  time  to  admire  this  termination  of  our  sober  and  secluded 
walk,  proposed  that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her  hrother'a 
farm.  "Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called,  have  our  httle  pride,"  she 
said ;  "  and  my  brother  Joshua  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  not  to  show 
thee  the  fields  which  he  taketh  delight  to  cultivate,  after  the  newest  and  best 
fashion ;  for  which,  I  promise  fhee,  he  hath  received  much  praise  from  good 
judges,  aa  well  aa  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think  it  fofiy  to  improve  on 
the  customs  of  our  ancestors." 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  leading  through  a  moss  and  ivy- 
covered  wall,  the  boundai-y  of  the  pleasure  ground,  into  tl^  "^/R^^  ftPl^s; 
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through  wliich  wo  muved  by  a  ooiivenient  path,  leading,  witi  good  taats 
and  simplicity,  hy  stile  and  hedge-row,  through  paaturage,  and  arable,  and 
^'oodland;  so  that  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  might,  without 
even  soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the  farm.  There 
were  seats  also,  on  which  to  rest ;  and  though  not  adorned  with  inscriptions, 
nor  quite  so  frequent  in  occurrence  as  those  mentionod  in  the  account  of 
the  Ijoaaowes,  their  situation  was  always  chosen  with  respect  to  some  dis- 
tant prospect  to  be  commanded,  or  some  home-view  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  lue  most  in  Joshua's  domain,  was  tho  quantity  and  the 
ta,meness  of  the  game.  The  hen  partridge  scarce  abandoned  tlio  roost  at 
the  foot  of  the  hedge  where  she  had  aBsembled  her  covey,  though  the  path 
went  close  beside  her;  and  the  hare,  remaining  on  her  form,  gazed  at  us  as 
we  passed,  with  her  full  dark  eve,  or  rising  lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than  apprehension. 
I  observed  to  Miss  Geddes  the  extreme  tamenoss  of  those  timid  and  shy 
imimals,  and  she  informed  me  that  their  confidence  arose  from  protection  in 
tbo  summer,  and  relief  during  the  winter. 

"  They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "  of  my  brother,  who  oonsidei-s  tliem  as  the 
better  entitled  t*>  his  kindness  that  they  are  a  race  persecuted  by  the  world 
in  general.  He  denieth  himself,"  she  said,  "  even  the  company  of  a  dog, 
that  these  creatures  may  here  at  least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  this 
harmless  or  humane  propfinsity,  or  humour,  hath  given  offence,"  she  added, 
"  to  our  dangerous  neighbours." 

Sho  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  of  tho  preceding  night 
vftie  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  field-sports,  which  he  pursued  without 
much  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  individuals  over  whoso  property  he  fol- 
lowed them.  The  undefined  mixture  of  respect  and  fear  with  which  he  was 
generally  regarded,  induced  most  of  the  neighbouring  landholders  to  con- 
nive at  what  they  would  perhaps  in  another  have  punished  as  a  trespass ; 
but. Joshua  Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intrusion  of  any  one  upon  his 

S remises,  and  as  he  had  before  offended  several  country  reighbours,  who, 
eoause  ho  would  neither  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  com- 
pared him  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  so  he  now  aggravated  the  displeasure 
which  the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  hao.  already  conceived  against  him,  by  posi- 
tively debarring  him  from  pursuing  his  sport  over  his  grounds — "  So  that," 
said  Eachel  Geddes,  "1  sometimes  wish  our  lot  had  oeen  east  elsewhere 
than  in  these  pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we  had  less  of  beauty  around  us, 
wo  might  have  had  a  neighbourhood  of  peace  and  good-will." 

We  at  Jen  th  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss  Geddes  showed  me 
a  small  study,  containing  a  little  collection  of  books,  in  two  separate 

'"  These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press,  "will,  if  thou  bestowest 
thy  leisure  upon  them,  do  thee  good;  and  these,"  pointing  to  the  other  and 
larger  cabinet,  "  oan,  I  believe,  do  thee  little  harm.  Some  of  our  people  do 
indeed  hold,  that  every  wtiitor  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;  but  brother 
Joshua  is  mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  corresponaeth  with  our  friend 
John  Sect  of  Amwell,  who  hath  himself  constructed  versos  well  approved 
of  oven  in  the  world.  I  wish  thee  many  good  thoughts  till  our  fhmilymeet 
at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Left  alone,  I  tried  both  collections ;  the  first  consisted  entirely  of  religious 
and  controversial  tracts,  and  the  latter  formed  a  small  selection  of  history 
and  of  moral  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising  much  amusement,  thou  hast,  in  these  olose 

fages,  the  fruits  of  my  tediousness;  and  truly,  I  think,  writing  history 
sne's  self  being  tho  subject)  is  as  amusing  as  reading  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  any  time. 

Sam,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  arrived  in  due  time  witlv^y  portman- 
teau, and  enabled  mo  to  put  my  dress  into  order,  bettQr;b^$^ti«3CtMd<HitiplC' 
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of  cleanliness  and  dooorum,  where   (to  conclude)  I  believe  I  shall  tie  a 
sojoornei-  for  more  dnja  tlian  one.* 

P.  S. — I  haye  noted  jour  adventure,  as  jou  home-bred  joiiths  may  per- 
haps term  it,  concerning  tho  Tisit  of  your  doughty  Laird.  We  travellera 
hold  such  an  incident  of  no  great  consequence,  though  it  may  serve  to  em- 
bollish'tbe  unlforiu  life  of  Brown's  Square.  But  art  thou  not  Mhamed  to 
interest  one  -who  is  seeing  the  world  at  large,  and  studying 


human  nature  on  a  large  scale,  by  so  bald  a  narratiTo!  Why,  what  does 
it  amount  to,  after  nil,  but  tbat  a  Tory  Laird  dined  with  a  Whig  Lawyer! 
no  very  uncommon  matter,  especially  as  you  state  Mr.  Herriea  to  have  lost 
the  estate,  though  retaining  the  designation.  The  Laird  behaves  with 
hiiugbtinesa  and  impertinence  —  nothing  out  of  character  in  that:  is  not 
kicked  down  stairs,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  were  Alan  Fairford  half  the 
m^tn  that  he  would  wish  his  friends  to  think  him.  —  Ay,  bub  then,  as  the 
young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing  his  friend  the  door,  chose  to  make  use 
of  it  himself,  he  overheard  the  Laird  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawyer  concern- 
ing Daraie  Latimer  —  no  doubt  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  handsome, 
acoomplished  inmate  of  his  family,  who  has  so  lately  made  Themis  his  bow, 
and  declined  the  honour  of  following  her  farther.  Yoa  lau^h  at  nie  for  my 
air-drawn  castles ;  but  confess,  have  they  not  surer  footing,  in  genera!,  than 
two  words  spoken  by  such  a  man  as  Herries  ?  And  yetr-ind  yet — 1  would 
rally  the  matter  off,  Alan  ;  but  in  dark  nights,  even  the  glow-werra  becomes 
an  object  of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in  my  uncertainty  and  ignoranne, 
iha  slightest  gleam  that  promises  intelligence,  is  interealjng.  My  life  ia 
like  the  subterranean  river  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it 
crosses  the  celebrated  cavern.  I  am  hero,  and  this  much  I  know ;  but 
where  I  have  sprung  from,  or  whitlier  my  course  of  life  is  like  to  tend,  who 
shall  tell  me  1  Your  father,  too,  seemed  interested  and  alarmed,  and  talked 
of  writing;  would  to  Heaven  he  may!  —  I  oond  daily  to  the  post-town  for 
letters. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Thou  moyst  clap  thy  wings  and  crow  as  thou  pleasest.  Tfon  go  in  search 
of  adventures,  but  adventures  come  to  me  unsought  for ;  .and  oh !  in  what 
a  pleasing  shape  came  mine,  since  it  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  client  —  and 
a  fair  client  to  boot  I  What  think  jou  of  that,  Darsio !  you  who  are  such  a 
sworn  squire  of  dames?  WUl  this  not  match  my  adventures  with  thine, 
that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  will  it  notj  besides,  eclipse  the  history 
of  a  whole  tribe  of  Broadbrims?  —  but  I  must  proceed  methodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  College,  I  was  sui-prised  to  sea  a  broad 
grin  distending  the  adust  countenance  of  the  faithful  James  Wilkinson, 
which,  as  the  circumstance  seldom  happens  above  once  a-year,  was  matter 

coTi!,fiNr,il>l«"t!iiie''in  tna  vicinilr  of  the  bemiUrnl  Till>|teof  EeiBD.>Tbere,mVllt^  poasaa  in  n  >ety  ulitarr 
ani  fiiiiiliMirinf  angiaiallyof  thaSoffla;  of  Fjiemla,  enuneol  fbr  lier  bmavnlanra  bikI  oiiaiity.  Hm  de- 
woll-sslecicd  librarj.,  ThiB  Iho  kind  Dili  Indy  pramittal  me  lo  rumm^re  at  pleasgre,  »di1  csnihoino  what 
Tolu[n;s  I  chnw,  <in  cantljtian  that  1  shaDld  takn,  st  Clie  wme  time.  Bnne  of  Ihe  tmcti  iiniit«d  ^  eoosurulng 
BiicleitsnainjUiocloctriiiesof  heriwDBOCl.  Shi  (li[l  nut  even  ^ncl  ouy  promisB  that  1 1^01(1,  reDillhoM 
Bhuiilil"l^vetiie  i^oce  a'cLititiicliaii  within  wj  leach,  ui  eis»  wUm,  cfisiidir,  cr  iio:iileiit,jDisht  luduca  ma 
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of  some  surprise.  Moreoter,  ho  had  n  knowing  glance  with  his  oye,  whicli 
I  should  have  as  soon  expected  from  a  dumb-waiter — an  article  of  furniture 
to  which  James,  in  hia  uaual  state,  may  be  happily  assimilated.  "  What 
the  devi!  is  the  matter,  James?" 

"The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter,  for  aught  I  hen,"  said  James,  with 
another  provoking  grin ;  "  for  here  has  been  a  woman  calling  for  you, 
Maister  Alan." 

"A  woman  calling  for  me?"BaidIin  surprise;  for  you  know  well,  that 
excepting  old  Aunt  Peggy,  who  comes  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday,  and  tlie  still 
older  La3y  Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten  times  a-jear  for  the  quarterly  payment 
of  her  jointure  of  four  hundred  merks,  a  female  eoarce  approaches  our 
threahold,  as  my  father  Tieits  all  his  female  clients  at  their  own  lodgings, 
James  protested,  however,  that  there  had  been  a  lady  calling,  and  for  me. 
"  As  hoany  a  lass  as  I  have  seen,"  abided  James,  "  since  I  was  in  the 
Fusileers,  and  kept  company  with  Peg  Baiter."  Thou  knowest  al!  James's 
gay  recollections  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  military  service,  the  years  he 
has  spent  in  oursnaving  probably  been  dull  enough. 

"Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of  address?" 

"  No,"  replied  James ;  "  hut  she  asked  when  you  wad  he  at  hitmo,  and  I 
appointed  her  for  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  house  wad  be  quiet,  and  your 
fattier  at  the  Bank." 

"For  shame,  James)  how  can  you  think  ray  father's  being  at  home  or 
abroad  could  be  of  consequence  ? — The  lady  is  of  course  a  decent  person  ?" 

"I'se  upbaud  her  that,  sir  —  she  is  none  of  your — whew"  —  [Here  James 
supplied  a  blank  with  a  low  whistle]  —  "but  I  didna  ken  —  my  maister 
makes  an  unco  wark  if  a  woman  comes  here," 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased  that  my  fatiier  was  absent, 
notwithstanding  I  had  thought  it  proper  to  rebuke  James  for  having  so 
contrived  it,  I  disarranged  my  books,  to  give  them  Uie  appearance  of  a 
grapaful  confusion  on  the  table,  and  laying  my  foils  (useless  since  your 
departure)  across  the  mantelpiece,  that  the  lady  might  see  I  was  tarn  Marie 
qiiam  Merctii-io  —  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  my  dress  so  as  to  resemble  an 
elegant  morning  dishabille  —  gave  my  hair  the  general  shade  of  powder 
which  marks  the  gentleman— laid  my  watch  and  seals  on  the  table,  to  hint 
that  I  understood  the  value  of  time;  —  and  when  I  had  made  all  these 
arrangements,  of  which  I  am  a  little  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  bad 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index  pointed  to 
noon.  Five  minutes  elapsed,  which  I  allowed  for  variation  of  clocks  —  five 
minutes  more  rendered  me  anxious  and  doubtful  —  and  five  minutes  more 
would  have  made  me  impatient. 

Laugh  as  thou  wilt;  but  remember,  Daraie,  I  was  a  lawyer,  excepting 
his  first  client — ^a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up  I  need  not  remind  you, 
expecting  a  private  interview  with  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  But  ere 
the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  door  bell  was  heard  to 
tickle  low  and  modestiy,  as  if  touched  by  some  timid  hand 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as  thou  knowest  peculiarly  slow 
in  answering  the  door-bell ;  and  I  reckoned  on  fi.ve  minutes  good  ere  his 
solemn  step  should  have  ascended  the  stair.  Time  enough  thought  I,  for 
a  peep  through  the  blinds,  and  was  hastening  to  the  window  accordingly. 
But  I  reckoned  without  my  host ;  for  James,  who  had  his  own  cuiiosity  as 
well  as  I,  was  ij'mg  perdu  in  the  lobby,  ready  to  open  at  the  first  tinkle  j 
and  there  was,  "This  way,  ma'am  — Yes,  ma'am —The  lady,  Mr.  Alan," 
before  I  could  get  to  the  ohair  ia  which  I  proposed  to  be  discovered,  seated 
in  all  legal  dignity.  The  conseiouaness  of  being  half  caught  in  tho  act  of 
peeping,  joined  to  that  native  air  of  awkward  bashfulness  of  which  I  am 
told  the  law  will  soon  free  me,  kept  mo  standing  on  the  floor  in  some  con- 
fusion ;  while  the  lady,  disconcerted  on  her  part,  remained  on  the  threshold 
of  the  D3om.    James  Wilkinson,  who  had  his  eense^  most  e^bf^ti.^J'l*.^^'^ 
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was  perKaps  willing  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  apartment,  busied  himself 
iTi  setting  a  ebair  for  the  lady,  and  reoslled  me  to  my  good-breediDg  by  the 
hint.     I  invited  her  to  take  poEsesaion  of  it,  and  bid  James  withdraw. 

My  visitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and  probably  considerably  above  tfiQ 
ordinary  rank  — very  modest,  too,  judging  from  iJie  mixture  of  grace  and 
timidity  with  which  she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat  down.  Her  dress 
ivas,  I  should  suppose,  both  handsome  and  fashionable ;  but  it  waa  much 
concealed  by  a  walking-eloak  of  green  allk,  fancifully  embroidered ;  in 
which,  though  heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  waa  enveloped,  and  which, 
moreover,  vi&a  furnisiied  with  a  hood. 

Tlie  devil  take  that  hood,  Darsiel  for  I  was  just  able  to  distinguish  that, 
pulled  as  it  was  over  the  face,  it  concealed  from  me,  as  I  waa  convinced, 
one  of  thff  prettiest  countenances  I  liave  seen,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of 
embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crimsoned  with  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see 
her  complexion  was  beautiful  —  her  ohin  finely  turned  —  her  lips  coral  — 
and  her  teeth  rivals  to  ivory.  But  farther  the  deponent  sayeth  not ;  for  a 
clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a  sapphire,  closed  the  envious  mantle  under 
the  incognita's  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood  concealed  entirely  the  upper 
part  of  the  face. 

I  ought  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  certain  ;  but  ere  I  could  get  my  phrases 
wall  arranged,  the  young  iady,  rendered  desperate,  I  suppose,  by  ray  hesita- 
tion, opened  the  conversation  herself. 

"  I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir — I  expected  to  meet  an  elderly  gentleman." 

This  brought  mo  to  myself.  "  My  father,  madam,  perhaps.  But  you 
inquired  for  Alan  Fairford  —  my  father's  name  is  Alesander," 

"  It  is  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom  I  wished  to  speak," 
she  said,  with  greater  confusion ;  "  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  advanced  in 
life." 

"  Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my  father  and  myself — 
our  Christian  names  have  the  same  initials,  though  the  terminations  are 
different.  —  I  —  I  —  Iwould  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  mistake  if  I  could 
have  the  honour  of  supplying  my  father's  place  in.  any  thing  that  could  be 
of  service  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  obliMug,  sir."  A  pause,  during  which  she  seemed  unde- 
termined whether  to  rise  or  eit  still. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam,"  said  I,  in  hopes  to 
remove  her  scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me ;  "  and  if  my  advice  or  opinion 
could  be  of  the  slightest  use,  although  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  they  are 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  yet " 

The  lady  arose.  "  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  sir,;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  talents.  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you  —  it  is  you  whom  I 
came  to  visit ;  although,  now  that  we  have  met,  I  find  it  will  be  much  bettor 
that  I  should  commit  my  communication  to  writing." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  —  so  tantalizing,  I  would  say. 
Consider,  you  are  my  first  client  —  your  business  my  first  consultation  —  do 
not  do  me  the  displeasure  of  withdrawing  your  confidence  because  I  am  a 
few  years  younger  than  you  seem  to  hava  expected  —  My  attention  shall 
make  amends  for  my  want  of  experience." 

"  I  ha?l)  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  grave  tone,  calculated  to 
restrain  the  air  of  gallantry  with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  address  her. 
"  But  when  yon  have  received  my  letter  you  will  find  good  reasons  assigned 
why  a  written  communication  will  best  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  sir, 
n  good  morning,"  And  she  left  the  apartment,  her  poor  baffled  counsel 
scraping,  and  bowing,  and  apologizing  for  any  thing  that  might  have  been 
disagreeable  to  her,  wthough  the  front  of  my  offence  seems  to  be  my  having 
been  discovered  to  be  younger  than  my  father. 

The  door  was   opened  —  out   she  went  —  walked   along  the   pavement, 

turned  down  the  close,  and  put  the  sun,  I  believe,  into  her  pocket  whea  ehs 
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disappeared,  so  eaddcnly  did  ditlccaa  and  darkaess  eiDk  down  on  the  sqiiftro, 
■when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  I  had  been 
&snse!ess,  not  recollecting  what  a,  fund  of  entertainment  I  must  hnve  supplied 
to  our  watoliful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green.  Then  it  darted  on 
my  mind  that  I  might  dog  her,  and  ascertnin  at  leaat  who  or  what  she  was. 
Off  I  Bet  —  ran  down  tha  close,  where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and 
demanded  of  one  of  the  d^er'a  lads  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the 
close  or  had  observed  which  way  she  turned. 

"  A  leddy  I"  — said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his  rainbow  eountenanco. 
"  Mr.  Alan,  whnt  takes  you  out,  tinning  like  daft,  without  your  bat  ?" 

"  The  devil  take  my  hat  I"  answered  I,  running  back,  however,  in  quest 
of  it ;  snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth.  But  as  I  reached  the  head 
of  the  close  once  more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  reoolloct  that  all  pursuit  would 
beuowin  vaio.  Besides,  I  saw  my  friend^  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  eon- 
fabulatlun  with  a  pea-green  personage  of  liis  own  profession,  and  was 
conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of  me,  because  they  laughed  eon- 
Bumedly.  I  had  no  mind,  bj  a  second  sudden  appearance,  to  conSrm  tha 
report  that  Advocate  Fairfordwas  "  gaen  daft,"  which  had  probably  spread 
from  Campbell's  close-foot  to  the  Mealmarket  Stairs ;  and  so  slunk  back 
within  my  own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  lo  remove  all  traces  of  that  elegant  and  fanciful 
dispositJon  of  my  effects,  from  which  I  bad  hoped  for  so  much  credit ;  for  I 
was  now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having  thought  an  instant  upon  the  mode' 
of  receiving  a  visit  which  had  commenced  so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in 
a  manner  so  unsatisfactory,  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places  —  threw  the 
foils  into  the  dressing-closet- — tormenting  myself  all  tne  while  with  the 
fruitless  doubt,  whether  I  had  missed  an  opportunity  or  escaped  a  stratagem, 
or  whether  the  young  person  had  been  really  atartled,  as  she  seemed  to 
intimate,  by  the  extreme  youth  of  her  intended  legal  adsiser.  The  mirror  was 
not  unnaturally  called  into  aid  ;  and  that  oabinetrcoun  seller  pronounced  me 
rather  short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features  fitter,  I  trust,  for  the  bar  than 
the  bail —  not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to  pine  for  my  sate, 
or  even  to  invent  sbam  cases  to  bring  them  to  my  chambers — yet  not  ugly 
enough  either  to  scare  those  away  who  came  on  real  business  —  dark,  to  be 
sure,  nut — nigri  sunt  hyaoinilii — there  are  pretty  things  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  complexion. 

At  length  —  as  common  sense  will  get  thebette'r  in  all  cases,  when  aman 
will  but  give  it  fair  play  —  I  began  to  stand  convicted  in  my  own  mind,  as 
an  ass  before  the  interview,  for  having  expected  too  much  —  an  ass  during 
the  interview,  for  having  failed  to  extract  the  lady's  real  purpose  —  and  an 
especial  ass,  aow  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so  much  about  it.  But  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  think  of  this  to 
some  good  purpose. 

You  remember  Murtough  O'Hara's  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
oonfessioii ;  because,  "by  his  soul,  his  sins  were  always  a  great  buidon 
to  his  mind,  till  he  had  told  them  to  the  priest ;  and  once  confessedj  he  never 
thought  moro  about  them."  I  have  tried  his  receipt,  therefore;  and  having 
poured  my  secret  mortification  into  thy  trusty  ear,  I  will  think  no  more 
about  this  maid  of  the  mist, 


Four  o'CIoeli. 

Plague  on  her  groon  mantia,  she  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  fairy  ;  she 
keeps  possession  of  my  head  yet  I  All  during  dinner  time  I  was  terribly 
absent ;  but,  luckily,  my  father  gave  the  whole  credit  of  my  reverie  to  the 
nbstract  nature  of  the  doctrine,  Tineo  vincentem,  ergo  vincoiey  uponrahich 
broesrd  of  law  the  Professor  this  morning  leetutedi-    So^'giv^^arly 
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dismissal  to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  stiidjiiig,  in  one  sense,  mncere 
piiicentem,  to  get  the  better  of  the  ailiy  passion  of  curiosity  —  I  think  —  I 
think  it  amounts  to  nothing  else  —  which  hns  taken  such  possession  of  my 
imagination,  and  ia  perpetually  worrying  me  with  the  question  —  wiJl  she 
write  or  no?  She  will  not — she  wiil  notl  So  says  Reason,  and  adds, 
Why  should  she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correHpondence  with  one, 
who,  instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant,  proved  a  chicken-hearted  boy, 
and  left  her  the  whole  awkwardness  of  explanation,  which  he  should  hove 
met  half-way !  But  then,  says  Fancy,  she  will  write,  for  she  was  not  &  bit 
that  sort  of  person  whom  yon,  Mr.  Reason,  in  your  wisdom,  take  her  to  be. 
She  was  disconcerted  enough,  without  my  adding  to  her  distress  by  any 

impudent  conduct  on  my  part.     And  she  will  write,  for By  Heaven, 

she  aAs  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a  vengeance ! — Here  is  her  letter,  thrown 
iato  the  kitcheo  by  a  cadi,  too  faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by  money  or 
whisky,  to  say  more  than  that  he  received  it,  with  sixpence,  from  an  ordinaiy- 
looking  woman,  as  he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Cross. 


I,    ESQUIfiE,    : 

"  Sir, 

"  Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had  accidentally  learnt  that  Mr. 
Darsie  Latimer  had  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  Mr.  A.  Fairford. 
When  I  inquired  for  such  a  person,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Cross, 
(as  I  think  the  Exchange  of  your  city  is  called,)  in  the  character  of  a 
respectable  elderly  man— your  father,  as  I  now  understand.  On  inquiry 
at  Brown's  Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided,  I  used  the  full  name  of 
Alan,  which  naturally  occasioned  you  the  trouble  of  this  day's  visit.  Upon 
farther  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  be  the  person 
most  active  in  the  matter  t*  which  I  am  now  about  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  regret  much  that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  my  own  par- 
ticular situation,  prevent  my  communicating  to  you  personally  what  I  now 
apprise  you  of  in'this  matter. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation  of  considerable  dan- 
ger. You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  he  has  been  cautioned  not  to  trust  him- 
self in  England  —  Now,  if  he  has  not  absolutely  transgressed  this  friendly 
injunction,  he  has  at  least  dpproached  as  nearly  to  the  menoeed  danger  as 
he  could  do,  consistently  witn  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  He  has  chosen 
his  abode  in  a  neighbourhood  very  perilous  to  him ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  by  a  removal  to  some  more  remote 
part  of  Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the  machinations  of  those  whose 
enmity  he  has  to  fear.  I  must  speak  in  mystery,  but  my  words  are  not  the 
leas  certain ;  and,  I  believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to 
be  aware,  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  without  being  even  more  inti- 
mate with  them  than  you  are. 

"  If  be  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice  here  ^ven,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  should  join  him,  if  possible,  without  delay,  and  urge,  by  your  per- 
Booal  presence  and  entreaty,  the  arguments  which  may  prove  ineffeotuai  in 
writing.  One  word  more,  and  I  implore  of  your  candour  to  take  it  as  it  is 
mcant^  No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Fairford's  aeal  in  his  friend's  service 
needs  to  be  quickened  by  mercenary  motives.  But  report  says,  that  Mr. 
AlTin  Fairford  not  having  entered  on  his  professional  career,  may,  in  such 
a  case  aa  this,  want  the  means,  though  he  cannot  want  the  inclination, 
to  act  with  promptitude.  The  enclosed  note,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  must  be 
pleased  to  consider  as  his  first  professional  emolument;  and  she  mho  sends 
it  hopes  it  will  be  the  omen  of  unbounded  success,  though  the  fee  comes 
from  a  hand  so  unknown  as  that  of.  "Gkeen  Mantle." 

A  bant  note  of  201.  was  the  enclosure,  and  the  whole  incident  left  me 
speechless  with  astonishment.    I  am  not  able  to  read  over  the  begianiflg 
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f  my  -wn  1  tte  wh  h  f  rm  th  t  d  t  t  th  t  aordinary  com. 
xa  t  Ilykwthttl        imdwthq       tity  of  foolery, 

(Gdk     w         ym     hdff        tf         my  p  t  f^lmga,)  it  gives  an 

t       ffi        tly  t«      f  th     m     t  1  f  om  whom  tbia 

Ittewm  dthtll  htm  ft  to  sepurate  tha 

t      d       mm     tary  f    m  th     t     t    wh    h.    t  ry  you  should 

k     w 

C  mb       tl      w  '      S  V  T  d  w  til  th        ution  impressed 

ybjy        Ld  pdt,G  ffith  t  jouf  lisilJtig 

E  gl  d— with  th  h  ra  t  fj  L  d  f  th  Sol  yLakea  — with 
thlwl       hbtafthppl         thttrot  ty  where  warrants 

re      t         It  ted     wi      to  tl    j     1      y      te  I:        d  by  either  country 

of  the  legal  interfeieuoe  of  the  otlicr ;  remember,  that  even  Sir  John  Fiold- 
injj  said  to  my  father,  that  he  couid  never  trace  a  ri^ue  beyond  the 
Bnggend  of  Inimfries — think  that  the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
Papist  and  Protestant^  still  keep  that  country  in  a  loose  and  comparatirely 
lawiess  state — think  of  all  this,  ray  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that, 
while  at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  with  a  family  actually 
mennoed  with  forcible  interference,  and  who,  while  their  obstinacy  provokes 
Tiolenoe,  are  by  principle  bound  to  abstain  from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that  the  legality  of  the  mode  of  fish- 
ing practised  by  your  friend  Joshua,  is  greatly  doubted  by  our  boat  lawyers ; 
and  that,  if  the  stake-nets  bo  considered  as  actually  an  unlawful  obstruc- 
tion raised  in  the  channel  of  the  estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall 
proceed,  viafacU,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them,  would  not,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  &i,  by  remaining  where  you  are, 
you  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  which  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  thus  to  enable  your  enemies,  whoever  those  may  be,  to  osecute, 
amid  the  confusion  of  a  general  hubbub,  whaterer  designs  they  may  have 
against  your  personal  safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and  smugglers,  are 
a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  much  checked,  either  by  your  Quaker's 
testa,  or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you  are  Don  Quixote  enough  to  lay  lance  in 
rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net,  and  of  the  sad-coloured  garment, 
I  pronounce  you  but  a  lost  knight;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if  these 
potent  redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables,  will  hold  them- 
selves warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word,  return,  my  dear  Amadis ;  the 
adventure  of  the  Solway-uets  is  not  reserved  for  your  worship.  Come 
back,  and  I  will  be  your  faithful  Sanoho  Panza  upon  a  more  hopeful 
quest.  Wc  will  beat  about  together,  in  search  of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown 
She  of  the  Green  Mantle,  who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  tiiy  fate,  bettor 
than  wise  Eppie  of  Buckhaven,*  Or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  lam  trifle,  Darsie ;  for,  in  debating  with  you,  jests  will  some- 
times go  farther  than  arguments ;  but  I  am  sick  at  heart  and  cannot  keep 
the  ball  up.  If  you  have  a  moment's  regard  for  the  friendship  we  have  so 
often  vowed  to  each  other,  let  my  wishes  for  once  prevail  over  your  own 
Tenturous  and  romantic  temper.  I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking,  that  the 
information  commonioated  to  my  father  by  this  Mr.  Herries,  and  the 
admonitory  letter  of  the  young  lady,  bear  upon  each  other ;  and  that,  were 
jou  here,  you  might  learn  something  from  one  or  other,  or  from  both,  that 
might  throw  light  on  your  birth  and  parentage.  You  will  not,  surely,  prefer 
an  idle  whim  te  the  prospect  which  is  thus  held  out  to  you  7 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  received  in  the  young  lady's  letter, 
(for  I  am  confident  that  such  is  her  condition,)  have  ore  how  been  with  you 
to  urge  these  things,  instead  of  pouring  them  out  upon  prtper.  But  you 
know  that  the  day  for  my  trials  is  appointed ;  I  have  already  gone  through 
the  form  of  being  introduced  to  the  esaminators,  and  have  gotten  my  titles 
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aaBigned  me.  All  tliis  should  not  keop  rae  at  homo,  but  my  father  would 
view  any  irregularity  upon  this  occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hopes 
which  he  has  cherished  most  fondly  during  his  life ;  -via.  my  being,  called 
to  tho  har  willi  some  credit.  For  my  own  port,  I  know  thei'e  is  uo  great 
difSculty  in  passing  tiese  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  some  of  our 
acquaintance  got  tnrou^h  them  7  But,  to  my  father,  these  formalities  com- 
jiDse  aa  aagust  and  serious  solemtiity,  to  which  he  has  lon^  looked  forward, 
and  my  ahscnting  myself  at  this  moment  would  well-nigh  drivo  him  dis- 
ti-acted.  Yet  I  shall  go  altogether  districted  myself,  if  I  have  not  an 
instant  aasurance  from  you  that  you  aro  hastening  hither — Meanwhile  I 
have  desired  Hannah  to  get  your  little  crib  into  the  best  order  posaible.  I 
cannot  learn  that  my  father  has  yet  written  to  you ;  nor  has  ho  spoken 
more  of  his  communication  with  Birrenswork ;  but  when  I  let  him  hnve 
some  inkling  of  the  dangers  you  are  at  preseut  incurring,  I  know  my 
request  that  you  will  return  immediately,  will  have  his  cordial  support. 

Another  reason  yet  —  I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual,  upon  my  admis- 
sion, to  our  friends ;  and  my  father,  laying  aside  all  his  usual  considera- 
tions of  economy,  has  desired  it  may  be  in  Iho  best  stvie  possible.  Come 
hither  then,  dear  Darsie  I  or,  I  protest  to  you,  I  shall  send  examination, 
admission-dinner,  and  guosta,  to  the  devil,  and  como,  in  person,  to  fetch 
you  with  a  vengcacco.    Thine,  ia  much  ansiety,  A.  T. 


LETTER    IX. 


Dear  Ma.  Darsie, 

Having  been  your  fajitor  loco  itiioris,  or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  in  cor- 
rectness, (since  I  acted  without  warrant  from  the  Court,)  your  negotioram 
gesior;  that  connection  occasions  my  present  writing.  And  although  having 
rendered  an  account  of  my  intromissions,  which  aavo  been  regularly  ap- 
proved of,  not  only  by  yourself,  (whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  look  at 
more  tlian  the  docket  and  sum  total,)  but  also  by  tlio  M'orthy  Mr.  Samuel 
Griffiths  of  London,  being  the  hand  through  whom  the  remitfanoea  were 
made,  I  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  as  to  jonfunetv^  offido;  yet,  to 
speak  fa<:etlously,  I  trust  you  will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  in- 
tromitter,  should  I  stil!  consider  myself  as  occasionally  interested  in  your 
welfare.     My  mofiyea  for  writing,  at  this  time,  are  twofold. 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Herries  of  Bin'enswork,  a  gentleman  of  very  an 
cient  descent,  but  who  hath  in  time  past  been  in  difficulties,  nor  do  I  know 
if  his  affairs  aro  yet  woU  redd.  Birrenswork  says,  that  he  believes  he  was 
vcr^  familiar  wim  your  father,  whom  ho  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph 
Latimer  of  Langeote-Hall,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ho  mentioned  famfly 
affairs,  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  yon  to  be  acquainted 
with  ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  decline  communicating  them  to  me,  I  could  not 
civilly  urge  him  thereaueiit.  Thus  much  I  know,  that  Mr,  Herries  had  his 
own  share  in  the  late  desperate  and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  waa  in 
trouble  about  it,  although  llhat  ia  probably  now  over.  Moreover,  although 
iic  did  not  profess  the  Popish  relision  openly,  ho  had  an  eye  that  way. 
And  both  of  these  are  reasons  why  I  have  hesitated  to  recommend  him  to  a 
youth  who  maybe  hath  not  altogether  so  wol!  founded  his  opinions  concern- 
irg  Kirk  and  State,  that  they  might  not  be  changed  by  aome  sudden  wind 
of  dQctriue.    For  I  have  observed  yo.  Master  Darsie,  ^ob^,  i;a^Ei^?wl|^ed 
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■n-itli  the  old  leaven  of  prelacy — this  under  your  leave;  and  although  God 
forbid  ttiat  you  should  be  in  nny  manner  disaffected  to  the  Protestant  Hano- 
verian line,  yet  ye  have  ever  loved  to  hear  the  hiawing,  biasing  etoriea  which 
tho  Ilioland  gentlemen  tell  of  Wioae  troublous  times,  whioh,  if  it  -were  their' 
will,  they  had  better  pretermit,  as  tending  rather  to  shame  than  to  honour. 
It  is  come  to  me  also  by  a  6tde-wind,  as  I  may  say,  that  you  have  been 
neighbouring  more  than  was  needful  among  some  of  tho  pestilent  sect  of 
Quakers  —  a  people  who  own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate, 
nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either  in  ciiHlibus  or  crimi- 
nalibus,  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  may.  Anent  which  heresies,  it  were 
good  yo  read  "  the  Snake  ia  the  Graas,"  or,  "  the  Foot  out  of  the  Snare," 
being  both  well-approved  tracts,  touching  these  doctrines. 

Now,  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  aro  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  ye  can  safely  to 
your  soul's  weal  remain  longer  among  these  Papists  and  Quakers;  these 
defections  on  the  right  hand,  and  fallings  away  on  the  left ;  and  truly  if  you 
can  conftdently  resist  these  evil  examples  of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as 
well  tarry  in  the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you  see  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your  matters  than  I  thought  had 
been  communicated  to  any  man  in  Scotland.  I  would  fain  liave  precog- 
nosoed  him  mvself  on  these  affairs,  but  found  him  unwilling  to  speak  out, 
as  I  have  partly  intimated  before. 

_  To  call  a  now  cause — ^I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  Alan  has  passed 
his  private  Scots  Law  esaminations  with  good  approbation  —  a  great  relief 
to  my  mind ;  especially  as  worthy  Mr.  Pest  told  ma  in  my  ear  there  was  no 
fear  of  "the  callant,"  as  he  familiarly  called  him,  which  gives  me  great 
heart.  His  public  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  comparison  save  a  mere 
form,  are  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Dean  of  Faculty,  on 
Wednesday  first;  and  on  Friday  ho  puts  on  the  gown,  and  gives  a  bit 
cback  of  dinner  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  is,  von  know,  the 
cu^om.  Tour  company  will  be  wished  for  there.  Master  Darsie,  by  more 
than  him,  which  I  regret  to  think  is  impossible  tfl  have,  as  well  by  your 
engagements,  as  that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes  from  the  West  on 
purpose,  and  we  have  no  place  to  offer  him  but  your  chamber  in  the  wall. 
And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  after  my  use  and  wont,  Master  Darsie,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  Alan  and  you  do  not  meet  till  he  is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new 
calling.  You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  of  daffing,  which  may  well 
become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (as  I  understand)  to  uphold  your  merry 
humour.  If  you  regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would  perchance  consider 
thiit  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a  douee  and  staid  demeanour ;  yet  you 
are  so  far  from  growing  grave  and  considerato  with  the  increase  of  your 
annual  income,  that  the  richer  yon  become,  tho  merrier  I  think  you  grow. 
IJut  this  must  be  at  your  own  pleasure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Alan, 
however,  (overpassing  my  small  savings,)  has  the  world  to  win ;  and  lonping 
and  laughing,  as  you  and  he  were  wont  to  do,  would  soon  make  the  powder 
floe  out  of  his  wig,  and  the  pence  out  of  his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  I  trust 
you  will  meet  when  yon  return  from  your  rambles ;  for  there  is  a  time,  aa 
the  wise  man  sayeth,  for  gathering,  and  a  time  for  easting  away ;  it  is 
always  tho  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  the  gathering  time  first.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  your  well-wishing  friend,  and  obedient  to  command, 

Alexander  Fairfobd. 


P.  S.— Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  Depcricido  i 
md  ia  a  very  pretty  piece  ot  Latinity. — Ross-House,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
is  nearly  finished,  and  is  thought  to  excel  Duff-Honse  ia  ornature. 
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LETTER  X. 


Thb  plot  tbickona,  Alan.  I  hare  your  letter,  and  aieo  one  from  tout 
father.  The  last  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  kind 
request  which  the  former  urges.  No — I  cannot  be  with  you,  Alan ;  and 
that,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  counteract  your 
father's  anxious  wishes.  I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  nijf 
absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  his  son  what  his  son  so  well 
deserves — the  advantage  of  a  wiser  and  steadier  companion  than  I  eeom  to 
him.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  often  laboured  hard  enough  to  acquire  that 
decency  of  demeanour  which  can  no  more  bo  suspected  of  breaking  bounds, 
than  tin  owl  of  catching  a  butterfly. 

But  it  was  in  viun  that  I  have  knitted  my  brows  till  I  bad  tbo  headach, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  grave,  solid,  and  well-judging  youth. 
Your  father  always  has  discovered,  or  thought  that  he  discovered,  a  bare- 
brained  eccentricity  lying  folded  among  the  wrinkles  of  my  foreliead,  which 
rendered  me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and  ultimate 
judge.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  must  be  my  comfort  —  "  Things 
must  be  as  they  may." — X  cannot  come  to  your  father's  house,  where  he 
wishes  not  to  see  me ;  and  as  to  your  coming  hither, — by  all  that  is  dear  to 
me,  I  vow  that  if  you  are  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  reo&less  folly  —  not  to 
say  un dutiful  cruelty,  considering  your  father's  thoughts  and  wishes; — I 
will  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  livel  1  am  perfectly  serious. 
And  besides,  your  father,  while  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me  from  returning 
to  Edinburgh,  gives  me  the  strongest  reasons  for  continuing  a  little  while 
longer  in  this  (fpuntry,  b;r  holding  out  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  from, 
your  old  friend,  Mr.  Berries  of  Biri'enswork,  some  particulars  concerning 
my  origin,  with  which  that  ancient  recusant  seems  to  be  acquainted. 

That  gentleman  mentioned  the  name  of  a  family  in  Westmoreland,  with, 
which  he  supposes  mo  oonneoted.  My  inquiries  here  after  such  a  family 
have  been  ineffectual,  for  the  borderers,  on  either  side,  know  little  of  each 
other.  But  1  shall  doubtless  find  some  English  person  of  whom  to  make  , 
inquiries,  since  the  confounded  fetterlock  clapped  on  my  movements  by  old 
Griffiths,  prevents  me  repairing  to  England  in  person.  At  least,  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  some  information  is  greater  nere  than  elsewhere ;  it  will 
be  an  apology  for  my  making  a  longer  stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  line  of 
conduct  which  seems  to  have  your  father's  sanction,  whose  opinion  must  be 
sounder  than  that  of  your  wandering  damoselle. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads  to  such  a  diseovery,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  tread  it.  But  in  fact  there  is  no  peril  in. 
the  Case.  If  the  Tritons  of  the  Solway  shall  proceed  to  pull  down  honest 
Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  nm  neither  Quixote  enough  in  disposition,  nor  Goliath 
enough  in  person,  to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempting 
to  prop  a  falling  house,  by  potting  my  shoulders  against  it.  And  indeed, 
Joshua  gave  me  a  hint,  that  the  company  which  he  belongs  to,  injured  in. 
the  way  threatened,  (some  of  them  being  men  who  thought  after  the  fashion 
of  the  world,)  would  pursue  the  rioters  at  law,  and  recover  damages,  in 
which  probably  his  own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent  his  par- 
ticipating. Therefore  the  whole  affair  will  take  its  course  as  law  will,  as  I 
only  mean  to  interfere  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers;  and  I  request  they  may  find  tiiee  intimate  with 
all  the  Scottish  statutes  concerning  salmon  fisheries,  from  the  Lp:Aq>iarum, 
iownward.  .     ,  ,  Ci()i.V)lc 
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As  for  the  Lady  of  tlie  Mantle,  I  will  \aj  a  -vrager  that  the.  sun  so  be- 
daazled.  thine  eyes  on  that  memorable  morning,  that  every  thing  thou  didaS 
look  upon  seemed  green  ;  and  notwithstanding  James  Wilkmsou'e  eKperience 
in  the  fusileers,  as  well  as  his  negative  whistle,  I  will  venture  to  bold  a 
crown  that  she  is  but  a  what-Hhall-oall-'um  after  ali.  Let  not  even  the  gold 
persuade  jou  to  the  contrary.  She  may  make  a  shift  to  eauae  you  to  dis- 
gorge tliat,  and  {immensa  spoil !)  a  session's  fees  U>  boot,  if  you  look  not  all 
the  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  if  indeed  there 
lurk  some  mystery  under  this  Tieit^tioD,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou 
canst  not  penetrate,  nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attenipt  to  explain  it ;  since,  if  I 

g.-ove  mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily  be,  Iwould  be  fain  to  creep  into 
halaris's  bull,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready  heated,  rather  than  be 
roasted  with  tJiy  raillery.  Do  not  tas  me  with  want  of  confidence;  for  the 
instant  I  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  thou  shalt  have  it ;  but  while 
1  am  only  blundering  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  choose  to  call  wise  folks 
to  see  me,  perchance,  break  my  nose  against  a  post.     So  if  you  marvel  at 


In  the  meantime,  liind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my  diurnal. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Sharon,  Time,  that 
laid  sexton  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  you,  did  certainly  limp  mora 
heavily  alongwith  me  than  he  had  done  at  first.  The  quaint  morality  of 
Joshua,  and  Huguenot  simplicity  of  his  sister,  began  to  lose  much  of  their 
raciness  with  their  noveltj^,  and  mj  mode  of  life,  by  dint  of  being  very 
quiet,  began  to  feel  abominably  dull.  It  vtas,  as  ttiou  say'st,  as  if  the 
Quakers  had  put  the  sun  in  their  pockets  —  all  around  was  soft  and  mild, 
and  even  pleasant;  but  there  was,, in  the  whole  routine,  a  uniformity,  i 
want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  hopeless  languor,  which  rendered  life 
insipid.  No  doubt,  my  worthy  host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this 
want  of  excitation,  which  was  becoming  opj)ro3sive.ite'tK|ir  guest.  They 
had  their  little  round  of  occupations,  chariti^  and  pkasQres;  Kacbel  had 
her  poultry-yard  and  conservatory,- and  Joshua  his  garden.  Besides  this, 
they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  devotional  meditations ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
time  glided  softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them,  though  to  me,  who  long 
for  stream  and  cataract,  it  seemed  absolutely  to  stand  still.  I  meditated 
returning  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  began  to  think,  with  some  hankering, 
after  litUe  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has  ventured  hither,  and  hovers 
about  to  catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and  then ;  I  suppose  the  little  sharper  is 
angling  for  a  few  more  sixpences.  But  this  would  have  been,  in  Joshua's 
eyes,  a  return  of  the  washed  sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  rwolved, 
while  I  remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent  &  shock  to  his  pr^udlces. 
The  next  point  was,  ta  shorten  the  time  of  my  proposed  stay;  but,  alas  I 
that  1  felt  to  be  equally  impossible.  I  had  named  a  week ;  and  however 
rashly  my  promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must  be  held  sacred,  even  according 
to  the  letter,  from  which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind  of  impatience  yester- 
day evening ;  so  that  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  prepared  for  a  sally  beyond 
the  cultivated  farm  and  ornamented  grounds  of  Mount  Sharon,  just  as  if  I 
were  desirous  to  escape  from  the  realms  of  art,  into  those  of  free  and  un- 
constrained nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  entered  this  peaceful  demesne, 
than  I  now  was — such  is  the  instability  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature  I 
■ — when  I  escaped  from  it  to  the  open  downs,  which  had  formerly  seemed 
so  waste  and  dreary.  The  air  I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing. 
The  clouds,  riding  high  upon  a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  succession, 
over  my  head,  now  obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting  its  rays  stjeam  in  trau- 
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eient  fiashes  upon  varioas-  ptkrts  of  the  Inndacap^,  and  especiallj  upon  the 
broad  mirror  of  the  distant  Tirth  of  Solway. 

I  tidvanced  on  the  eoene  with  the  light  step  of  a,  liberated  captive ;  and, 
like  John  Banyan's  Pilgrim,  could  bswe  fpund  ia  my  heart  to  sing  as  I 
went  on  my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gaiety  had  accumulated  while  sup* 
pressed,  and  that  I  was,  in  my  present  joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the 
savings  of  the  previous  week.  Bat  just  as  I  was  about  to  uplift  a  merry 
stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  Burprise,  the  voices  of  three  or  more  choristers, 
singing  with  considerable  success,  the  lively  old  catch, 


As  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh  by  way  of 
cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds  which  were  so  congenial  to  my  present  feel- 
ings, I  made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came, — eautiously  however, 
for  tho  downs,  as  had  been  repeatedly  hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name ;  and 
the  attraction  of  the  music,  without  rivalling  that  of  the  Syrens  in  melody, 
might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  inconvenient  consequences  to  an  in- 


I  crept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  broken 
as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  permit  me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
musicians  before  I  should  be  observed  by  them.  As  I  advanced,  the  old 
ditty  was  again  raised.  The  voices  seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys ; 
thej  were  rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with  too  much 
skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  country  people. 


As  thsr  wfflU  lo  tueferrf,  thai  ivers  yeiy  very  merry, 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  several  parts,  and  ran  through  them, 
untwisting  and  again  entwining  all  the  links  of  the  merry  old  catch,  seemed 
to  have  a  little  touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit  which  they  celebrated,  and 
showed  plainly  that  the  musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyoua  revel  as 
the  mett!/ie  of  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I  came  witbin  eight  of 
them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat  cosily  niched  into  what  you  might 
call  a  bunker,  a  little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  surrounded  by  ite  banks, 
and  a  screen  of  whins  in  fuil  bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recogniaed  as  a  personal  acquaintance 
was  the  notorious  little  Beniie,  who,  having  just  finished  his  stave,  was 
cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  he  held  a  foaming  tankard,  his  eyes  dancing  with  all  the  glee 
of  a  forbidden  revel;  and  his  features,  which  have  at  all  times  a  miscaie- 


M  lllliea  rAiice  uf  Waleniu  IML    TW  clcU  ju  tUe  Uat  Wm^bnea  flopii^f^lfliinm[^- 
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TOU3  aroiiness  of  esprossion,  confessing  tho  full  sweetaosB  of  stolon  waters, 
and  bi'ead  eaten  in  seovet. 

There  was  no  mistaking  tho  profcsaion  of  the  male  and  female,  who  were 
partners  with  Bonjie  in  those  merry  doings,  Tho  man's  long  loose-bodied 
greatrcoat,  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vulgar  term  it,)  tho  fiddle-oase,  with  its 
straps,  whicb  la^  heaide  bim,  and  a  small  knapsack  which  might  coDlain 
his  few  neeessanes ;  a  clear  gray  eye  ;  features  which,  in  ocntending  with 
many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  careless  expression  of  gleo,  animated 
at  present,  when  he  was  exercising  for  hia  own  pleasure  the  aris  which  ho 
wsuallj  practised  for  bread, — all  annonnoed  one  of  those  peripatetic  followers 
of  Orpheus,  whom  the  Tolgar  call  a  stiiilling  fiddler.  Gaaing  more  atten- 
tively, I  easily  diseoTored  that  though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were  open, 
their  sense  was  shut,  and  that  the  eestacy  with  which  ho  turned  them  up 
to  Ileaven,  only  derived  its  apparent  expression  from  his  own  intornnl  emo- 
tions, but  received  no  assistance  from  the  visible  objects  around.  Beside 
hioi  sat  his  female  oompanion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  ooat,  which  seemed 
also  to  hare  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  a  red  pstlneoat.  She  was 
cleaner,  in  person  and  in  clothes,  than  such  itinerants  generally  arc ;  and, 
having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba,  she  did  not  even  yet  neglect 
some  attention  to  her  appearance ;  wore  a  large  amber  necklace,  and  suver 
ear-rings,  and  had  her  plaid  fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  brooch  of  tlie 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  attire, 
and  had  a  decent  silk  handkerchief  well  knotted  about  his  throat,  under 
which  peeped  a  clean  owerlay.  His  beard,  also,  instead  of  displaying  a 
grimily  stubble,  onmowed  for  seyeral  days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely 
abundanoe  over  the  breast,  to  the  length  of  sis  inches,  and  mingled  with 
his  hair,  which  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch  of  age.  To  sum  up 
his  appearance,  the  loose  garment  which  1  hirve  described,  was  secured 
around  him  by  a  large  old-fashioned  bolt,  with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung 
a  di'rk,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  its  usual  accompaniments.  Altogether,  there 
was  something  more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  tJie  man,  than  I 
couid  have  expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modera  crowder;  and  the  bow 
which  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the  violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was 
decidedly  that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand,  that  many  of  these  observations  were  the  fruits  of 
after  remark ;  for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near  as  to  get  a  distinct  view 
of  the  party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's  lurching  attendant,  which  he"  calls 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp,  began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  ^nd, 
sensible  of  my  pi'esence,  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  whore  I  had 
meant  fo  lie  cuncealed  till  I  heard  another  song.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  intimidato  Hemp,  who  wonid  otherwise  have  bit 
me,  by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howling  back  fo  his 

Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appearance ;  but,  calcu- 
lating on  my  placability,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  that  the  ill-used 
Solomon  was  no  palfrey  of  mine,  ho  speedily  affected  great  glee,  and  almost 
in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I  was  "  a  grand  gentleman,  and 
bad  plenty  of  money,  and  was  very  kind  to  poor  folk ;"  and  informed  mo 
that  this  was  "'Willie  Steenson  —  Wandering  Willie  —  the  beat  fiddler  that 
ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair," 

The  woman  rose  and  curtsied;  and  Wandering  Willie  sanctioned  his 
own  praises  with  a  nod,  and  the  ejaculation,  "  All  is  true  that  the  little  boy 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

"  This  country!"  replied  the  blind  man  —  "I  am  of  every  country  in 
broad  Sojtland,  and  a  wee  hit  of  England  to  the  boot.     But  yet  I  am,  in 

(...H«IC 
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some  sense,  of  this  coucirj  ;  for  I  was  born  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of 
Solwaj.     Will  I  give  jour  honour  a  touoh  of  the  auld  bread-winner?" 

ilo  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  ■which  really  excited  my  curiosity ; 
and  then  taking  the  old  tune  of  Galashiels  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it  vhh  a, 
number  of  wild,  complicated,  and  beautiful  variations  ;  during  which,  it 
was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the 
conscious  pride  and  heartfelt  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  consi- 
derable powers. 

"  What  thinli  jou  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?" 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  A  rant,  man  —  an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie  ;  "  noething  like  the  music  y* 
hae  in  joui-  ballhouaes  and  jour  playhouses  in  Bdinbro' ;  but  it's  iveel 
aneugh  anes  inawajata  djke-side  —  Here's  another  —  it's  no  a  Scoloh 
tune,  but  it  passes  for  ano  —  Oswald  made  it  himsell,  I  reckon — he  haa 
cheated  mony  ane,  but  he  oanna  cheat  Wandering  Willie." 

lie  then  played  your  favourite  air  of  Koslin  Castle,  with  a  cumber  of 
beautiful  variations,  some  of  which  I  am  certain  were  almost  extempore. 

"You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,"  said  I  —  "Have  you  a 
comrade  V  But  Willie's  ears  were  deaf,  or  his  attention  was  still  busied 
with  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  labia  stead,  "0  ay,  sir — troth  we  have  a  partner — ■ 
a  gangrel  body  like  oursells.  No  but  mj  hinny  might  have  been  better  if 
he  had  liked ;  for  mony  a  boin  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house  has  been  offered 
to  my  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but  just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"Whisht,  woman!  whisht!"  said  the  blind  man,  angrily,  shaking  hia 
locks ;  "  dinna  daave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  Stay  in  a  house  and 
play  to  the  gentles  I  —  strike  up  when  my  leddy  pleases,  and  lay  down  the 
bow  when  ray  lord  bids!  Na,  na,  that's  nae  liie  for  Willie.  —  Look  out, 
Maggie  —  peer  out,  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  sea  Robin  coming.  —  De'il  be 
in  him  1  he  has  got  to  (he  lee-side  of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and  he 
wunila  budge  the  night,  I  doubt." 

"  That  is  your  consort's  instrument," 
to  try  my  skill  V     I  slipped  at  tbe  aam 

"  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle  to  ye,"  said  Willie, 
bluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch,  "  Hout  awa,  Maggie,"  he  said  in 
contempt  of  the  hint ;  "  though  the  gentleman  may  hae  ^iea  ye  siller,  he 
may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  I'll  no  trust  Robin's  nddle  wi'  an 
ignoramus.  —  But  that's  no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  beg^  to 
touch  the  instrument ;  "  I  am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the  craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinion,  I  began  to  execute  such  a 
compbcated  fiourbh  as  I  thought  must  have  turned  Urowdero  into  a  pillar 
of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder,  I  scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-board,  to  dive 
.at  once  to  the  bottom  —  skipped  with  flying  HDgers,  like  Timotheus,  from  . 
shift  to  shift—struck  arpe^ios  and  harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting 
any  of  the  astonishment  'which  I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  attention  ;  but  I  was  no 
sooner  finished,  than  he  immediately  mimicked  on  his  own  instrument  the 
fantastic  oomplioation  of  tones  which  I  had  produced,  and  made  so  whimsical .. 
a  parody  of  my  performance,  that,  although  somewhat  angry,  I  could  not 
help  laughing  heartily,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  Benjie,  whose  reverence 
for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint ;  while  the  poor  dame,  fearful,  doubtless, 
of  my  taking  offence  at  this  familiarity,  seemed  divided  betwixt  her  conju- 
gal reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her  desire  to  give  him  a  hint  for  his 
guidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as  if  ho  had 
sufficiently  rebuked  me  by  hia  mimicry,  he  said,  "  But  for  a'  that,  yo  will 


1  played  an 
"That's  son 
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play  very  weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  BOme  gade  teaching.  But  ye  maua 
learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man  —  to  put  the  heart  into  it." 

"  '  1  an  air  ia  simpier  taste,  and  receised  more  decided  approbation. 
i  something  like  it,  man.     Od,  ye  are  a  clever  birkie ! ' 

ine  woman  touched  his  coat  ag^n.  "The  gentleman  is  a,  gentleman, 
Willie  —  ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to  him,  hinaie." 

"The  deovil  I  maunnal"  said  WiUie;  "and  what  for  maunna  I?  — If 
he  was  ten  eentles,  he  oanna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  he  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  "  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  t-o  have  a  night  with  you." 

Here  I  looked  round,  and  observed  Benjie  emothering  in  a  laugh,  which 
I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I  seized  him  suddenly  by  the  ear,  and  made 
him  confess  that  he  was  laughing  at  the  thonghts  of  the  reception  which  a 
fiddler  was  likelj  to  get  from  the  Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon,  I  chucked  him 
from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of  what  I  had 
for  the  moment  forgotten  ;  aod  invited  the  itinerant  to  go  with  me  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  from  which  I  proposed  to  send  wordtoMr.Geddes  that  I  should 
not  return  home  that  evening.  But  the  minstrel  declined  this  invitation 
also.  He  was  engaged  for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Tented  a  round  execration  on  the  laziness  or  drunkenness  of  his 
comrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  instflad  of  him,''  said  I,  in  a  sudden  whim ;  "  and  I 
will  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your  comrade." 

"  Toil  gang  instead  of  Bob  the  Eambler !  My  cortie,  freend,  ye  are  no 
Hate  I"  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which  announeed  death  to 
my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped,  began  to  open 
on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture.  "  Oh  Willie !  hinny  Willie, 
whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wise  ?  There's  a  crown  to  be  win  for  naething 
biit  sajiing  ae  man's  name  instead  of  anither.  And,  wae's  me  !  I  hne  just 
a  shilling  of  this  gentleman's  gieing,  and  a  boodle  of  my  ain ;  and  ye  wunna 
bend  your  will  sae  muokle  as  to  take  up  the  siOer  that's  flung  at  your  feet  I 
Te  will  die  the  death  of  a  cadger's  powney,  'u  a  wreath  of  drift !  and  what 
can  I  do  better  than  lie  doun  and  die  wV  you?  foryewinna  let  me  win 
siller  to  keep  either  you  or  mysell  leevin." 

"  Haud  your  nonsense  iongue,  woman,"  siud  Willie,  but  less  absolutely 
than  before.    "  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  player-men !" 

"  I'se  ophaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  woman. 

"  I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,"  said  Willie ;  "  let  us  see  haud 
of  your  hand,  neehor,  gin  ye  like." 

r  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  "Ay,  ay,  here  are  fingers  that 
have  seen  canny  service."  Then  running  his  hand  over  my  hair,  my  face, 
a,nd  my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy;  "Ay,  ay,  muisted  hair, 
braidcmith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen  hundred  linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least 
o'  it.  — And  how  do  yoa  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  you  are  to  pass  for  a 
tramping  fiddler  ?" 

"My  dress  is  plain,"  swd  I,  —  indeed  I  had  chosen  my  moat  ordinary 
enit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Quaker  friends,  — "  and  I  can  easily  pass  for 
a  youQgfarmer  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come,  I  will  double  the  erown  I  promised 
you." 

"  Damn  your  crowns !,"  said  the  disinterested  man  of  music.  "  I  would 
like  to  bare  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ;  —  but  a  farmer,  and  with  a 
hand  that  never  held  pleughstilt,  or  pettle,  that  will  never  do.  Te  may  pass 
for  a  trades-lad  from  Dumfries,  or  a  student  upon  the  ramble,  or  the  like  o* 
that.  —  But  hark  ye,  lad  ;  if  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  among  the  queans  o' 
lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur,  I  can  tell  ye  ;  for  tha 
fishers  are  wild  chaps,  and  will  bide  nae  taunts." 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious  j  and,  to  smooth  the  ^ooi^  TCRw:,  I 
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elipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand.  The  acute  organa  of  the  blind 
man  deteotod  thia  little  manceuvre, 

"  Are  JO  at  it  agaio  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud  ?  I'll  he  sworn  ye  wad  rather 
hear  ae  twalpenny  clink  against  another,  than  have  a  sprig  from  Rory  Dall,* 
if  he  was  coming  alive  again  anea  errand.  Gang  doun  the  gate  to  Lucky 
Grcgson'a  and  get  the  things  ye  want,  and  bide  there  till  ele'enhoura  iu  the 
morn  ;  and  if  you  see  Robin,  send  him  on  to  mo." 

"  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  t"  said  Maggie,  in  a  disappointed  tone, 

"  And  what  for  ahonld  ye  ?  said  her  lord  and  master ;  "  to  dance  a'  night, 
I'so  warrant,  and  no  to  he  fit  to  walk  your  taeVlength  the  mom,  and  we 
have  tea  Scots  miles  afore  us  ?  Na,  na.  Stable  the  steed,  and  pit  yoar  wife 
to  bed,  when  there's  night  wark  to  do." 

"  Aweel,  aweol,  Willie,  hinnie,  je  ken  best ;  but  oh,  take  an  unco  care  o' 
jouraell,  and  mind  ye  haena  the  blessing  o'  eight." 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tiro  of  the  blessing  of  hearing,  woman," 
replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this  tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  "  Hollo,  good  folka,  remember  that  I 
am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  if  you  go  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush, 
iioneat  woman,  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  guide  the  blind  man  where  he  is  going? 
I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  country." 

"  And  ye  ken  miokle  lesa  of  my  hinnie,  sir,"  replied  Maggie,  "  that  tliink 
he  needs  ony  guiding ;  he's  the  best  guide  himaell,  that  ye'U  find  between 
Criffell  and  Carlisle.  Horse-road  and  foot-path,  parish-road  and  kirk-road, 
high-road  and  cross-road,  he  kens  ilka  foot  of  ground  in  Nithsdale." 

"  Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gude-wife,"  added  the  fiddler. 
"But  gang  your  ways,  Moggie,  thafs  the  first  wise  word  ye  hae  spoke  the 
day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  night,  and  rain,  and  wind,  for  the  gentleman's 
sake,  that  I  might  show  him  there  is  whiles  when  ane  had  better  want  een 
thitn  have  them ;  for  I  am  as  true  a  guide  by  darkness  na  by  daylight." 

Internally  as  well  pleased  that  my  companion  waa  not  put  to  give  me  thia 
last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a  pencil,  desiring  Siunuel  to  bring 
my  horse  at  midnight,  when  I  thought  my  frolio  would  be  well-nigh  over,  to 
the  place  to  which  the  hearer  shonid  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie  with 
an  apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers. 

Aa  we  parted  in  dilFerent  directions,  the  good  woman  said,  "Oh,  sir,  if  ye 
wad  but  ask  Willie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to  shorten  the  gate  I  He  can 
apeak  like  ony  minister  frae  the  pu'pit,  and  he  might  have  &en  a  minister 
himsell,  but " 

"Hand  your  tongue,  yefulePsaid  Willie,  —  "But  stay,  Meg —  ^e  me  a 
"  '  a  part  in  anger,  neither." — And  thus  our  aooiety  aeparated-f 
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You  are  now  to  conceive  ua  proceeding  in  our  different  directions  across 
the  bare  downs.  Yonder  flica  littJe  Benjie  to  the  northward,  with  Hemp 
eoamporin^  at  his  heels,  both  running  as  if  for  dear  life,  so  long  as  the 
rogue  is  within  sight  of  his  employer,  and  certain  to  take  the  walk  very  easy. 
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60  soon  ns  he  is  out  of  ken.  Stepping  westward,  jou  see  Maggie's  tall  form 
and  bigh-crownod  hat,  relieved  by  tbo  fluttering  of  ter  plaid  upon  the  left 
shoulder,  darkening  as  the  distance  diminishes  her  siae,  and  as  the  level 
Bunbeams  begin  to  sink  upon  the  sea.  She  is  taking  her  quiet  journey  to 
the  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you  have  a  full  view  of  Darsie  Latimer, 
with  his  new  acquaintance.  Wandering  Willie,  who,  bating  that  be  touched 
theground  no^!'  and  then  with  his  staff,  not  in  a  doubtful  groping  manner, 
but  with  tbo  confident  air  of  an  experienced  pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  be 
has  the  soundings  by  heart,  walks  aa  firmly  and  boldly  aa  if  he  possessed 
the  eyes  of  Argus.  There  thoy_  go,  each  with  his  violin  siung  at  his  back, 
but  one  of  them  at  least  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

And  wherefore  did  you  enter  bo  keenly  into  such  a  mad  frolio  ?  says  nij 
wise  counsellor —  Why,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  a  sense  of  loneh- 
ness,  and  a  longing  for  that  kindness  which  ia  interchanged  in  society,  led 
me  to  take  up  my  temporal^  residence  at  Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of 
my  life  there,  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  conversation  of  the  Geddoses,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  amusements  and  employments,  wearied  out  my 
impatient  temper,  and  prepared  me  for  the  first  escapade  which  chance  might 
throw  in  my  w^. 

What  would  Ihavo  given  that  I  could  have  procured  that  solemn  grave 
visage  of  thine,  to  dignify  this  joke,  as  it  hath  done  full  many  a  one  of 
thine  own  I  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of  doing  the  most  foolish  things 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  tliou  mightat  pass  thy  estravaganoies  for  rational 
actions,  evoD  in  the  eyes  of  Prudence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  observed,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
.  dell  at  Brokenbum  was  our  probable  destination ;  and  it  became  important 
to  me  to  consider  whether  I  could,  with  propriety,  or  even  perfect  safety, 
intmde  myself  again  upon  the  hospitality  of  m^  former  host.  I  therefore 
asied  Willie,  whether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called  him. 

"Do  ye  ken  the  Laird?"  said  Willie,  interrupting  a  sonata  of  Corelli,  of 
■which  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  precision. 

"1  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I;  "and  therefore  I  was  doubting 
whether  I  ought  to  go  to  hia  town  in  disguise." 

"  I  should  doubt,  not  a  little  only,  but  a  great  deal,  before  I  took  ye  there, 
my  chap,"  said  Wandering  Willie;  "for  I  am  thinking  it  wad  be  ■worth 
little  less  than  broken  banes  baith  to  ^ou  and  me.  Na,  na,  chap,  we  are 
no  ganging  t<i  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  blithe  birling  at  the  Brokenburn-foot, 
where  there  will  be  mony  a  braw  lad  and  laaa ;  and  maybe  there  may  be 
some  of  the  La'ird's  folks,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic  splores  himsell.  He  is 
all  for  fowling-piece  and  salmon-spear,  now  that  plko  and  musket  are  out 
of  the  question." 

"  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ?"  said  I. 

"  I'ae  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie ;  "  but  take  my  advice,  and 
epeer  as  little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you.  Beat  to  let  sleeping  doga 
lie.  Better  say  naething  about  the  Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me  instead, 
what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  that  are  sae  ready  to  cleik  in  with  an  auld 
gaberlunzie  fiddler?  Maggie  aays  ye're  gentle,  but  a  ahilSing  maks  a'  the 
difference  that  Maggie  kens,  between  a  gentle  and  a  simple,  and  your  crowns 
wad  mak  ye  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  her  een.  But  I  am  ane  that  ken  full 
weel  that  ye  may  wear  good  claithes,  and  have  a  saft  hand,  and  yet  that 
may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentriee." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  addition  I  had  formerly  given  to 
Mr.  Joshua  Geddea ;  that  I  was  a  law-student,  tired  of  my  studies,  and 
rambling  about  for  eserciee  and  amusement. 

"  And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a'  the  gangrel  bodies  that 
ye  meet  on  the  high  road,  or  find  cowering  in  a  sand-bunker  upon  the 
links?"  demanded  Willie.  eioO^^lc 
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"  Oh  no ;  onlj  with  honest  folia  like  yourself,  Willie,"  was  my  reply. 

"Honest  folks  lika  me!— How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or  what 
I  am  7  —  I  may  be  tJie  deevil  hioisell  for  what  ye  ken ;  for  he  has  power  to 
come  disguised  like  an  angel  of  light;  and  besides  he  is  a  prime  fiddler. 
He  played  a  sonata  to  Oorelli,  je  ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
said.  It  seemed  as  if  my  companion  wa,B  not  always  in  his  constant  miud, 
or  that  ho  was  willing  to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me.  I  laughed  at  the 
esttavaganoe  of  his  language,  however,  and  asked  him  in  reply,  if  he  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  that  tEe  foul  fiend  would  play  so  siliy  a  masquerade. 

"  Ye  ken  little  about  it — little  about  it,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head  and  beard,  and  knitting  hia  brows — "I  could  tell  ye  something  about 
that." 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller,  as  well  as  a  musieian, 
now  occurred  to  me ;  and  as  you  know  I  like  tales  of  superstition,  I  begged 
to  have  a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we  went  along. 

"It  is  vory  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  that  when  I  am  tired  of  scraping 
thairm  or  singing  ballants,  I  while  mak  a  ta,le  serve  the  turn  among  tho 
country  bodies;  and  I  have  seme  fearsome  anes,  that  make  the  auld  car- 
lines  snake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o'  bairna  skirl  on  their  minnies  out 
frae  their  beds.  But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  that 
befell  in  our  ain  house  in  my  father's  time  —  that  is,  my  father  was  then  a 
hafBias  callant ;  and  I  tel!  it  to  you,  that  it  may  bo  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are 
but  a  young,  thoughtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely  road ;  for 
muokle  was  the  dool  and  care  that  came  o't  to  my  gudeaire." 

He  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  narrative  tone  of  .voice, 
which  he  raised  and  depresaed  with  considerable  skill ;  at  times  sinking 
almost  into  a  whisper,  and  turning  hia  clear  but  sightless  eyeballs  upon  ray 
face,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  witness  the  impreasion  which  hia 
narrative  made  upon  my  features.  I  will  not  spare  you  a  ayllable  of  it, 
although  it  be  of  the  longest;  so  I  make  a  dash and  begin 

paBaulertun;  EStlHe'a  Ealc. 

Ye  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Eobert  EedgaucUet  of  that  Ilk,  who  lived  in 
these  parts  before  the  dear  years.  The  counfry  will  lang  mind  him;  and 
our  fathers  used  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they  heard  him  named.  He 
waa  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen  in  Montroae'a  time ;  and  again  he  was  in  the 
hills  wi'  Glencairn  in  the  aasteen  hundred  and  fifty-twa ;  and  sae  when 
King  Charles  the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favour  as  the  Laird  of 
liedgauntlett  He  was  knighted  at  Lonnon  court,  wi'  the  King's  wn  aword ; 
and  being  a  redhot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  rampaugiiig  like  a  lion, 
with,  commissiona  of  lieutenancy,  (and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken,)  to  put 
down  a'  the  Whigs  and  Covenanters  in  the  country.  Wild  wark  they  made 
of  It ;  for  the  Whigs  were  aa  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  Serce,  and  it  was 
which  should  first  tire  the  other.  Redgauntlet  was  aye  for  the  strong 
hand ;  and  hia  name  is  kend  aa  wide  in  the  country  aa  Claverhouse's  or 
Tam  Dalyell's,  Glen,  nor  dargle,  nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the 
puir  hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet  was  out  with  bugle  and  bloodhound  after 
them,  aa  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  deer.  ,  And  troth  when  they  fand  them, 
thoy  didna  mat  muckle  m^r  ceremony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a  roebuck — 
It  was  just,  "  Wiil  ye  tak  the  teat  f"-^  If  not,  "Make  ready— present-— 
fire '."  —  and  there  lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared.  Men.  thought  he  had  a 
direct  compact  with  Satan — that  he  was  proof  against  steel  — and  that 
bullets  happed  aff  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  from  a  hearth  —  that  he  had 
a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the  aide  of  Ciirrifra-gawns*' — and  muckle 
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to  the  same  parpose,  of  -whilk  raair  anon.  The  best  'bleaamg  tliey  wared 
on  him  waa,  "  Deil  Bcowp  wi'  Eedgauntlet  1"  He  wasna  a  bad  master  to  his 
aiii  follt,  tiiough,  and  was  weel  ancugh  liked  by  his  tenants ;  and  as  for  the 
Jaokies  and  troopers  that  raid  out  wi'  him  to  the  persecutions,  as  the  Whigs 
caa'd  those  killing  times,  they  wad  hae  drunken  themaells  blind  to  his 
health  at  ony  time. 

Now  joa  are  to  ken  that  my  gadesire  liyed  on  Eedgauntlet's  grund  — 
they  ea'  the  place  Primrose-Knowe.  "We  had  lived  on  the  grund,  and  under 
the  Kedganntleta,  since  the  riding  days,  and  lang  before.  It  was  a  pleasant 
bit;  and  I  think  the  air  is  callerer  and  ftesher  there  than  ony  where  else 
in  the  country.  It's  a'  deserted  now ;  and  I  eat  on  the  broken  door-cheek 
three  days  eince,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was  in  ; 
bnt  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steen- 
son,  a  rambling,  rattling  chiel'  he  had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could 
play  wee!  on  tne  pipes;  he  was  famous  at  "Hoopers  and  Girders"  —  a' 
Cumberland  couldna  touch  him  at  "  Jookie  Lattin" — and  he  had  the  finest 
finger  for  the  back-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o'  Steenie 
waana  the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  became  a  Tory,  aa 
they  oa'  if^  which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of  needoessity, 
that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He  had  nae  ill-wil!  to  the 
"Whig  bodies,  and  iiked  little  to  see  the  blude  rin,  though,  being  obliged  to 
follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunting  and  hoisting,  watching  and  warding,  he  saw 
muHikle  mischief,  and  maybe  did  some,  that  he  couldna  ayoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourit«  with  his  master,  and  kend  a'  the 
folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  play  the  pipes  when  they 
were  at  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal  MacCallum.  the  butler,  that  had 
followed  Sir  Bobert  through  gude  and  ill,  thiuk  and  thin,  pool  and  stream, 
was  specially  fond  of  the  pipes,  ond  aye  gae  my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi' 
ihe  L^rd ;  for  Dougal  could  turn  hia  master  round  his  fingor. 

Weel,  round  came  the  ReTolution,  and  it  had  like  to  nave  broken  the 
hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  hia  master.  But  the  change  was  not  a'thegithor 
eao  great  aa  they  feared,  and  other  folk  thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an 
«D0O  crawing  what  they  wad  do  wifb  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi' 
Sir  Robert  Eedgauntlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped  in 
the  same  doings,  to  mak  a  epick  and  span  new  warld.  So  Parliament 
passed  it  a'  ower  easy ;  and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunting 
foxes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remaned  just  the  man  he  was*  His  revel 
was  a«  loud,  and  his  halt  as  weel  lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe 
he  lacked  the  fines  of  the  nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock  hia 
larder  and  cellar ;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about  the  renta 
than  his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they  behoved  to  be  prompt  to 
the  renl>day,  or  else  the  Laird  wasna  pleased.  And  he  was  sic  an  awsome 
body,  that  na«body  cared  to  anger  him ;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the 
rage  that  he  used  to  get  into,  ana  the  looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men  some- 
times think  him  a  devil  incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager  —  no  that  he  was  a  very  great  mis- 
guider — but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa  terms'  rent  in  arrear. 
He  got  the  first  braah  at  Whitsunday  put  ower  wi'  fair  word  and  piping ; 
but  when  Martianias  came,  there  was  a  summons  from  the  grund-offii 


on  a  day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  fiitt,  Sair 
wark  he  had  to  get  the  silleF;  but  he  was  weel-freended,  and  at  last  he  got 
the  haill  scraped  thegether — a  thousand  merks — the  maist  of  it  was  from  a 
neighbour  they  ca'd  Laurie  Lapraik—a  sly  tod.  Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear 
—  could  hunt  wi' the  hound  and  rin  wi' the  hare  —  and  be  Whig  or  Tory, 

*  The  cfiuLIOD  and  mmleratiini  or  £io^  Wjlliutn  UL.  and  lija  principUH  of  unlimitM  lolerelioD,  deprinil 
the  CiiinenmLaiia  of  Lhe  oppoEtdoit^  th^  FinteaUT  ilet^ired,  la  retaliate  Ihe  iojuriw  wKkdi^  tKo*  liail  rocfited 
Curiae  Lhe  Teiea  of  prelao?,  and  puHiy  tlis  ImiLl,  as  tbey  called  it.  tTam  the  pollatioD  of  blood,  Tlier 
esteemed  the  Herolation,  Lberoliire,  only  h  half  iboa&Dra,  which  nejlhar  CDrnprehflDdpO^the  r^UiUUllff  llu 
Kirk  111  US  full  ep^door,  nQt  the  leienga  of  the  death  of  the  Ssiiili  oq  tlie^f^^OHUin  O  O  V  lU 
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saurit  or  smner,  as  the  mind  stood.  He  waa  a  profeesor  in  this  lievoliition 
warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra  sough  of  this  warld,  and  a  tune  on.  the  pipes 
■wcel  aneugh  at  a  by  time ;  and  abune  a',  he  thought  he  had  gude  security 
for  the  siller  ha  lent  my  gudesite  ower  the  Htocking  at  Primroee-Knowo, 

Away  trots  my  gadesire  to  Eedeauntlet  Castle  wi'  a  heavy  purse  and  a 
light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  Laird'a  danger.  Weel,  the  first  thing  he 
Ic.-.rned  at  the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  had  fretted  himsell  into  a  fit  of 
tho  gout,  because  he  did  not  appear  before  tweive  o'clock.  It  wasna 
a'thcgether  for  sake  of  the  money,  Dougal  thought;  but  because  he  didna 
like  to  part  wi'  my  gudesii-e  aff  the  gruad.  Dongal  was  glad  to  eoe  Steenie, 
and  brought  him  into  the  great  oak  parlour,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his 
leosome  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  ill-favoured  jack- 
anape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  his ;  a  cankered  ceast  it  was,  and  mony 
an  ill-natared  trick  it  plajea — ill  to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered — ran 
about  the  haill  oastle,  ohattering  and  yowling,  and  pinching,  and  biting 
folk,  specially  before  ill-weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  Robert 
caa'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt ;  *  and  few  folk  liked 
either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the  creatiTre — they  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  by  ordinar  —  and  my  gudesire  was  not  just  easy  in  mind 
when  the  door  shut  on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  naebody 
but  the  Laird,  Douga!  MacOallum,  and  the  Major,  a  thing  that  hadna 
chanced  to  him  before. 

Sit  Kftbert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  armed  chair,  wi'  his  grand 
velvet  gown,  and  hia  feet  on  a  cradle ;  for  he  had  baith  pjut  and  gravel, 
and  hia  face  looked  aa  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's.  Major  weir  sat  opposite 
to  him,  in  a.  rod  laced  coat,  and  the  Laird's  wig  on  his  head ;  and  aye  as 
Sir  Robert  ^med  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  girned  too,  like  a  sheep's-head 
between  a  pair  of  tangs  —  an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they  were.  The 
Laird'a  buff-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and  his  broadsword  and 
his  pistols  within  reach ;  for  he  fceepit  up  the  au!d  fashion  of  having  the 
weapons  ready,  and  a  horse  saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  able  to  loup  on  horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk 
he  could  get  speerings  of.  Some  said  it  was  for  fear  of  the  Whigs  taking 
vengeance,  but  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom  —  he  wasna  gien  to  fear 
ony  tiling.  The  rental-book,  wi'its  black  cover  and  brass  clasps,  was  tying 
beside  him ;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs  was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to 
keep  it  open  at  the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  against  the  Goodman  of 
Primrose-Knowe,  as  behind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.  Sir  Robert 
gave  my  gndesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  have  withered  his  heart  in  his 
bosom.  Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of  bending  his  brows,  that  men  saw 
tlio  visible  mark  of  a  horse-shoe  in  his  forehead,  deep  dinted,  as  if  it  had 
been  stamped  there. 

"Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistle !"  said  Sir  Robert, 
"  Zounds  I  if  you  are " 

My  gudesiro,  with  as  gude  a  conntenance  aa  he  could  put  on,  made  a  leg, 
and  placed  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash,  like  a  man  that  does 
something  clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to  him  hastily— -"Is  it  all  here, 
Steenio,  man  ?" 

"  Your  honour  will  find  it  right,"  said  my  gudesire.  . 

"Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  "gie  Steenie  a  tass  of  brandy  down 
stairs,  till  I  count  the  siller  and  write  the  recdpt." 

But  they  worena  weel  out  of  the  room,  when  Sir  Robert  gied  a  yelloch 
that  garr'd  the  Oastle  rook.     Back  ran  Dougal  —  in  flew  the  livery-men  — 

{cU  on  yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk  ane  mair  awfu'  than  the  ither.  My  gudesire 
now  not  whether  to  atand  or  flee,  but  he  ventured  back  into  the  parlour, 
where  a'  was  gaun  hirdy-girdie  —  naebody  to  say  '  come  in,'  or  '  gae  ont.' 
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Terribly  tbe  Laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  cool  hU 
throat ;  and  Ileil,  hell,  hell,  and  its  flames,  mns  nye  the  word  in  his  mouth. 
Thej  brought  him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his  swoln  feet  into  the  tuh, 
he  oi-ied  out  it  was  burning;  and  folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle 
lite  a  seething  caldron.  He  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and  said  ha 
had  gifon  him  blood  instead  of  burgundy ;  and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass 
washed  elotted  blood  afl'  the  carpet  the  noist  day.  The  jaokanape  they  caa'd 
M^or  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master;   my 

SUQesire's  head  was  like  to  turn  —  he  forgot  baith  siller  and  receipt,  and 
own  st:urs  he  banged ;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  came  faint  and  fainter ; 
there  was  a  deep-drawn  shiTering  groan,  and  word  gaed  through  the  Castle, 
that  the  Laird  was  dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire,  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  hia  best 
hope  was,  that  Dougal  bad  seen  the  money-bag,  and  heard  tho  Laird  speak 
of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young  Laird,  now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edin- 
burgh, fo  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir  John  and  his  father  never  gree'd 
weel.  Sir  John  had  been  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  last 
Scots  Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was  thought,  a 
rug  of  the  compensations — if  his  father  could  have  come  out  of.  hia  grave, 
he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his  awn  hearthatane.  Some  thought  it 
•was  easier  counting  with  the  auld  rough  Knight  than  the  iair-spoken  young 
ane — but  mair  of  Qiat  anon. 

Dougal  MacCallnm,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  grained,  but  gaad  about 
the  house  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  hia  duty,  a  the  order 
of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked  aye  waar  and  waur  when  night 
was  coming,  and  was  aye  the  last  t«  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a,  little 
round  just  opposite  the  chamber  of  dais,  whilk  hia  master  occupied  while 
he  was  living,  and  were  he  now  lay  in  state,  as  they  caa'd  it,  weel-a-day  1 
The  night  before  the  funeral,  Dougal  could  keep  his  awn  counsel  nae  langer ; 
he  came  doun  with  hia  proud  spirit,  and  fairly  asked  auld  Hutoheon  to  sit 
in  his  room  with  him  for  an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal 
.  took  ae  tass  of  brandy  to  himselli  and  gave  another  to  Hutehaon,  and  wished 
him  ail  health  and  lang  life,  vd  said  that,  for  himaoU,  he  wasna  lang  for 
■  this  world ;  for  that,  every  night  ainoe  Sir  Robert's  death,  his  silver  oall  had 
aounded  from  the  stato  chamber,  just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  life- 
time, to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in  his  bod.  Dougal  said,  that  being 
alone  with  the  dead  on  that  floor  of  the  tower,  (for  naebody  oared  to  wake 
Sir  Robert  Eedgauntlet  like  another  corpse, )  ho  had  never  daured  to  answer 
the  G^ll,  but  that  now  hia  conacicDce  checked  him  for  negieoting  his  duty ; 
for,  "  though  death  breaks  service,"  said  Ma^Oallum,  "  it  aball  never  break 
my  service  to  Sir  Robert ;  and  I  will  answer  his  nest  whistle,  so  bo  you 
will  stand  by  me,  Hutoheon." 

Ilutcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  stood  by  Dougal  in  battle 
and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  thia  pinch;  ao  down  the  carles  eat 
ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and  Huteheon,  who  was  aomething  of  a  clerk, 
would  have  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething 
hut  a  blaud  of  Dhvie  Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  a  grave,  sure  enough 
the  silver  whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir  Robert  were  blowing 
it,  and  up  got  the  twa  auld  serving-men,  and  tottered  into  the  room  where 
the  dead  man  lay.  Huteheon  saw  anough  at  the  first  glance ;  for  there  were 
torches  in  the  room,  which  ahowed  him  the  foul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape, 
sitting  on  the  Laird's  coffin!  Ower  he  cowped  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  He 
could  not  tell  how  lang  he  lay  in  a  trance  at  the  door,  butwhen  he  gathered 
himself,  he  cried  on  his  neighbour,  and  getting  nae  answer,  raised  the  house, 
when  Dougal  was  found  lying  dead  within  twa  stops  of  the  bed  whore  hia 
mastar'a  coffin  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it  was  gacn  anes  and  aye ; 
hot  mony  a  time  was  it  heard  at  (he  top  of  the  house  on  the  bartisan,  and 
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aman^  tlie  auld  clilmneja  and  turrets  "where  the  hovtlets  have  thoir  nests. 
Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  mair 
hof^le-warli. 

But  when  a'  was  ower,  and  tlie  Laird  was  beginning  to  settle  hia  nfiaira, 
every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my  gudoaire  for  the  full  sum 
that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental-book.  Weel,  away  he  trots  to  the 
Castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and  there  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in 
his  father's  chair,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravati  and 
a  email  walking  rapier  by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that  hod 
a  hundred-weight  of  steel  about  it,  what  with  blade,  chape,  and  basketrhilt. 


I  have  heard  tJieir  communing  bo  often  tauld  ower,  that  I  almost  think  I 
was  there  mysell,  though  I  couldna  be  bom  at  the  time.  (In  taot,  Alan,  my 
companion  mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  tlie  flattering,  oonoillat- 
ing  tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the 
Laird's  reply.  Hia  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  white  he  apoke,  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  rental-book,  aa  if  it  were  a  maatiff-dog  that  he  waa  afraid  would 
spring  up  and  bit*  him.) 

"  I  W1135  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and  the  braid 
lairdship,  lour  father  waa  a  kind  man  to  friends  and  followers  ;  rouckle 
grace  to  you.  Sir  John,  to  fill  hia  sbooo — his  boots,  I  auld  say,  for  he  seldoro 
wore  ehoon,  unleaa  it  were  muils  when  he  had  the  gout." 

"  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  putting  his  napkin 
to  his  een,  "  his  waa  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  the  country ; 
no  time  to  set  hia  house  in  order — weel  jirepared  Godward,  no  doabt,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  matter — but  left  us  behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie. 
—  Hem  I  hem  1  We  maun  go  to  business,  Steenie  ;  much  to  do,  and  little 
time  to  do  it  in." 

Here  be  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have  heard  of  a  thing  they  call 
Doomsday-book —  I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-ganging  tenants. 

*'  Stephen."  said  Sir  John,  still  iu  the  same  aoft,  sleekit  tone  of  voioe  — 
"  Stephen  Stevenson,  or  Steenson,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  year's  rent  behind 
the  hand  —  due  at  iast  term." 

Si^h^n,.     "  Pleaae  your  honour,  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to  your  father," 

Sir  John.  "Ye  tookareceipt,  then,  doubtloas,  Stephen ;  and  can  produce  it." 

Stephen,  "Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  hononr;  for  nae  aooner 
had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and  juat  as  hia  honour.  Sir  Kobert,  thaf  a  gaen, 
drew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out  the  receipt,  he  was  ta'en  wP  the 
pains  that  removed  him." 

"  That  was  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  "  But  je  maybe  paid 
it  in  the  presence  of  somebody,  t  want  but  a  talis  <ptaMs  evidence,  Stephen. 
I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work  with  no  poor  man." 

Sl^Jieit.  "  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in.  the  room  but  Dougal 
MacGaJlum  the  butler.  But,  aa  yer  honour  kens,  he  haa  e'en  followed  his 
auld  master." 

"Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  without  altering  hia 
voice  a  single  note.  "  The  man  to  whom  ye  paid  the  money  is  dead  —  and 
tho  man  who  witnessed  the  payment  is  dead  too  — and  the  siller,  which 
should  have  been  to  the  fore,  is  neither  seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  reposi- 
tories.    How  am  I  to  believe  .a'  this  ?" 

Stepken.  "  I  dinna  ken,  your  honour  ;  but  there  is  a  bit  memoranduni 
note  of  the  very  coins  i  for,  God  help  me !  I  hsid  to  borrow  out  of  twenty 
purses ;  and  I  am  aure  that  ilka  man  there  set  down  will  take  hia  grit  oatn 
for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the  money." 

Sir  John.  "  I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the  money,  Steenie,  It  is  the 
payment  to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have  soma  proof  of." 

Stephen.  "  Tho  siller  maun  be  about  the  house.  Sir  John.  And  slnoo 
honour  never  got  it,  and  his  honour  that  was  canna  have  taen  it  wi' 
maybe  some  of  the  family  may  have  seen  it."  ,  -  r 
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Sir  John.  "We  will  examine  the  serTants,  Stephen ;  (hat  is  but  reasonable." 

Bat  lackey  and  laas,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoutly  that  they  had 
e^er  Been  Bueh  a  bag  of  money  ns  my  gudeaire  deaoribod.  What  was  ivaur, 
he  had  nnluckily  not  mentioned  to  any  Jiving  soul  of  them  his  purpose  of 
paying  his  rent.  Ae  quaen  had  noticed  something  under  his  arm,  but  sho 
took  it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Eedgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  then  saij 
to  my  gudesire,  "  Now,  Steenie,  ye  seo  ye  have  fair  play  ;  and,  as  I  have 
little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to  find  the  sillor  than  ony  other  body,  I 
beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  will  end  this  fasherie ; 
for,  Stephen,  ye  maun  pay  or  flitt." 

"The  Lord  forgio  your  opinion,"  said  Stephen,  driven  almost  to  his  wit's 

"  So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour ;  "  and  so  are  all  the  folks  in  the 
bouse,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be  he  that  tells 
the  story  he  cannot  prove."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  "  If 
I  understand  your  trick,  sir,  joa  want  to  take  advantage  of  some  m^icioua 
reports  conearniug  things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting  my 
father's  suddon  death,  thereby  \o  cheat  m©  out  of  the  money,  and  perhaps 
take  away  my  character,  by  insinuating  that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am 
demanding. — Where  do  you  suppose  this  money  to  be?  —  I  insist  upon 
knowing. 

My  gudesire  saw  every  thing  look  so  muekle  against  him,  that  he  grew 
Dearly  desperate  —  however,  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another,  looked  to 
every  corner  of  the  room,  and  made  no  answer. 

"Speak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look  of  his  father's,  a 
very  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was  angry  —  it  seemed  as  if  the 
.  wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  self-same  fearful  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe 
'  in  the  middle  of  his  brow ; — "  Speak  out,  sir  I  I  wiM  know  your  thoughts ; 
' — -.do  you  suppose  that  I  have  this  money?" 

"  Far  be  it  frafl  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  haying  taken  it  ?" 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,"  said  my  gude- 
sire ;  "  and  if  .there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae  proof." 

"  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  Is  a  word  of  truth  in  your 
story,"  said  Sir  John;  "Task  where  you  think  it  is  —  and  demand  a  cor- 
rect answer," 

"In  hell,  if  you  mU  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said  my  gudesire,  driven 
to  estremily  —  "in  helll  with  your  iather,  his  jackanape,  and  his  silver 
whistle." 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran,  (for  the  parlour  was  naeplaco  for  him  after  such 
&  word,)  and  he  heard  the  Laird  swearing  blood  and  wounds,  behind  him, 
as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Eobert,  and  roaring  for  the  bailie  and  the  baron- 
officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor,  {him  they  caa'd  Laurie 
liapraik,)  to  try  if  he  could  make  ony  thin»  out  of  him;  but  whoa  he 
tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his  wame  —  thief,  beggar,  and 
dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms ;  and  to  the  boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie 
brought  up  the  auld  story  of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's 
saunta,  just  as  if  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  the  Laird,  and 
that  a  laird  like  Sir  Robert  Bedgauntlet.  My  gudesire  was,  by  this  time, 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience,  and,  while  he  and  Laurie  were  at 
deil  speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanohancie  aneugb  to  abuse  Lapraik's  do&- 
trine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  said  things  that  garr'd  folks'  flesh  grue  that 
heard  them;  —  he  wasna  just  himsell,  and  he  had  lived  wi'  a  wild  set  in 

At  last  they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride  hamc  through  the  wood 
of  Pitniurkie,  that  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as  they  say.  —  I  ken  ^ha  ^ood. 
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but  the  firs  maj  be  blaok  or  white  for  what  I  can  tell.  —  At  the  entry  of 
the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common,  a  httla 
lonely  change-house,  that  was  keepit  then  by  an  ostleF-wife,  they  suld  hae 
caa'd  her  Tibbie  Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a  mutohkin  of 
brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  reffeahment  the  haill  day.  Tibbie  was  earnest 
wi'  him  to  take  a  bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna  think  o't.  nor  would  be  take 
hia  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  off  the  brandy  whoiely  at  two  draughts, 
and  named  a  toast  at  each ;  —  Che  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ked- 
gauntlet,  and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  till  be  bad  righted  his 
poor  bond-tenant;  and  the  aeoond  was,  a  health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  be 
would  but  get  him  ba^ik  the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what  came  o't,  for 
be  saw  the  liaill  world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheats  and 
be  took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  fais  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  oaring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night  turned,  and  the 
trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast  take  ita  ain  road  through  the 
wood  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  was  before,  the 
nag  began  to  Eprine,  and  flee,  and  stend,  that  my  gud^sire  could  hardly 
keep  the  saddle — Upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up  beside 
him,  said,  "  That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend ;  will  you  Bell  him  ?"  — 
So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's  neck  with  his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell 
into  its  auld  heigh-ho  of  a  stumbling  (rot.  "  But  bis  spunk's  soon  out  of 
him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  and  that  is  like  mony  a  man's 
courage,  that  thinks  he  wad  do  great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof." 

My  gudesire  ecaroe  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  bis  horse,  with  "Giude 
e'en  to  you,  freend."    ' 

But  It's  like  the  stranger  was  ano  that  doesna  lightly  yield  bis  point; 
for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  be  was  aye  beside  him  at  the  self-same  pace.  At 
last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steeneou,  grew  half  angry,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
half  feared.  ' 

"What  was  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend?"  be  said.  "If  ye  be  a 
robber,  I  have  nae  money;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting  company,  I  haio 
nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want  to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce 
ken  it  my  sell." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  am  one  thaf^ 
though  I  have  been  sair  miseaa'd  in  tlie  world,  am  the  only  hand  for  help- 
ing my  freends." 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  any  hope  of  help, 
told  him  tbe  skiry  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  tbe  stranger ;  "  but  I  think  I  can  help  you." 

"If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take  a  lang  day  —  I  ken  naa 
Other  he!p  on  earth,"  stud  my  gudesire. 

"But  there  maybe  some  under  the  earth,"  said  tbe  stranger.  "Come, 
I'll  be  frank  wi'  you  ;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on  bond,  but  you  -would 
maybe  scruple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can  tijU  you,  that  your  auld  Laird  is  dis- 
turbed in  his  graye  by  your  curses,  and  the  wailing  of  your  family,  and  if 
ye  daur  venture  to  go  to  see  him,  he  will  give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire'e  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he  thought  bis 
companion  might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that  was  trying  to  frighten 
bim,  and  might  end  with  lending  him  the  money.  Besides,  he  was  bauld 
wi'  brandy,  and  desperate  wi'  distress;  and  he  said  he  had  courage  to  go 
to  the  gate  of  hell,  and  a  step  farther,  for  that  receipt.  —  The  stranger 
laughed. 

Wee!,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house ;  and,  but  that  he  knew 
tlie  place  was  ton  miles  off,  my  father  would  have  thought  be  was  at  Ked- 
gauntlet  Castle.  They  rode  into  the  outer  court-yard,  ttirough  the  muckle 
faulding  jetts,  and  aneath  the  auld  portcullis ;  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
house  was  lighted,  and  thore  were  pipes  and  Addles,  and  as  much  daiicmg 
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and  deray  within  as  used  tirbc  at  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace  and  Yule,  and 
such  high  seasona.  They  lap  off,  and  m^  ffudcaire,  aa  seemed  to  him, 
fastened  his  horse  to  the  very  rine  he  had  tied  him  to  that  morning,  when 
lie  gnod  to  wait  on  the  young  Sir  John. 

"God !"  smd  my  gudesire,  "  if  Sir  Robert's  death  he  hut  a  dream !" 
He  knocked  at  the  ha'  dixir  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his  auld  acquaint- 
ance, DoQgal  MaoCallum,— just  after  his  wont,  too, — came  to  open  the  door, 
and  said,  "Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there,  lad  I    Sir  Eobert  has  been  crying 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream — he  looted  for  the  stranger,  but 
he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to  say,  "Hal  Dougal 
Driveower,  aro  ye  living?    I  thought  ye  had  been  dead." 

"  Never  fash  yourself  wi'  me,"  said  Dougal,  "  but  look  to  yonrsell ;  and 
see  ye  tak  naething  frae  ony  body  here,  neither  meat,  drink,  or  siller,  except 
just  the  reeeipt  that  is  your  nin." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances  that  were  weel ' 
kend  to  my  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oai  parlour ;  and  there  was  as  much 
singing  of  profane  saoga,  and  birlingof  red  wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy 
and  sculduddry,  as  had  ever  been  in Tiedgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the 
blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping,  what  a  sot  of  ghastly  revollera  they  were 
that  sat  around  that  table  I  —  My  gudesire  keniFmony  that  had  long  before 
gane  to  thoir  place,  for  often  had  he  piped  to  the  most  part  in  thenali  of 
liedgauntlet.  There  waa  the  fierce  Middleton,  end  the  dissolute  Eothea, 
and  the  ci'afty  Lauderdale ;  and  Dalyeil,  with  his  bald  head,  and  a  beard 
to  his  girdle ;  and  Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand ;  and  wild 
Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed  Mr.  CargiU's  limbs  till  the  bludo  sprung;  and 
•Dunbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned  traitor  baith  to  country  and  king. 
There  was  the  Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  worldly  wit  and 
wisdom  had  been  to  the  rest  aa  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as 
beaiftiful  aa  when  he  lived,  with  hia  long,  dark,  curled  locks,  streaming 
down  over  his  laced  buff-eoat,  and  his  left  hand  always  on  hia  right  spule- 
blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  made.*  He  sat  apart 
from  them  all,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  conn' 
tenance;  while  the  rest  halloed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the  room 
rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted  from  time  to  time ;  and 
their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild  sonnds,  as  made  my  gudeaire's  very 
nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  hia  banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serving-men  and 
troopers,  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding  on  earth.  There  waa 
the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that  helped  U)  take  Argyle ;  and  the 
Bishop's  summoner,  that  they  called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag ;  and  the  wicked 
guardsmen  in  their  l^ed  coats ;  and  the  savage  Iltghland  Amontes  that 
shed  blood  like  water;  and  many  a  proud  serving  man  haughty  oi  heart 
and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  nch,  and  making  them  wii.kedT  than 
they  would  be ;  grinding  the  poor  to  powder  whi,n  the  rich  bad  broken 
h  n  f  gmen  s  And  mony  mony  mair  were  com  ng  and  gang  g  a 
as    usy  n      e     vocat  on  aj   f   hey  had  been  al  ve 
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Sir  Robert  Eedganntlyt,  in  the  midst  of  a*  this  fearful  riot,  cried,  wi'  a 
Toico  like  thunder,  on  Sleenie  Piper  to  come  to  the  hoard-head  where  he 
was  sitting ;  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  Bvrathed  up  with  flance!, 
with  his  holster  pistols  aside  him,  whiie  the  great  broadsword  rested  against 
his  chair,  juat  as  my  gudesire  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth— -the 
very  cushion  for  the  jacitanape  was  dose  to  him,  but  the  creature  itsell  waa 
not  there — it  vrasna  its  hour,  it's  likely ;  for  he  heard  them  say  as  he  came 
forward,  "Is  not  the  Major  come  yet?"  And  another  answered,  "The 
iackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the  mom."  And  when  my  gudesire  came 
forward,  Sit  Robert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevii  in  hia  likeness,  said,  "Weel, 
piper,  hae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent  ?" 

With  muoh  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say,  that  Sir  John  would  not 
settle  without  his  honour's  receipt. 

"  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,"  said  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Robert — "Play  us  up  'Weel  hoddied,  Luekie.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock,  that  heard  ib 
when  thoy  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meetings ;  and  my  gudesire  had 
sometimes  played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers  in  Bed^uatlet  Castle,  but  nerer 
very  willingly ;  and  now  he  grew  oauld  at  the  very  name  of  it^  and  said,  for 
excuse,  he  nadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

"  MauCallum,  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said  the  fearfu'  Sir  Robert,  "bring 
Stconie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  I" 

MacOallum  oroueht  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served  thepiper  of  Donald 
of  the  Isles.  But  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  ho  offered  them ;  and 
looking  secretly  and  closely,  Steenie  saw  that  the  chanter  was  of  stoel,  and 
boated  to  a  white  heat ;  so  he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  fingers  with 
it.  So  he  excused  himself  again,  and  said,  he  was  faint  and  frightened, 
and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  Ull  the  bag. 

"  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  add  the  figure ;  "  for  wo  do 
little  else  here ;  and  it's  ill  speaking  between  a  foa  man  and  a  feisting." 

Kpw  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody  Barl  of-DQaslassaid  to 
keep  the  King's  messenger  in  band,  while  he  cut  the  head  off laaoCMIan  of 
Bombie,  at  the  Tbreave  Castle,*  and  that  put  Steenie  mair  and  mair  on.  hia 

fuard.  So  he  spoke  up  like  a  man,  and  said  ho  came  neither  to  eat,  or 
rink,  or  make  minstrelsy ;  but  simply  for  his  ain  —  to  ken  what  was  come 
o'  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  discha^e  for  it;  and  he  was  so 
stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that  he  charged  Sir  Robert  for  conscience-sake 
■ — (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy  name) — and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and 
rest,  to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just  to  sive  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it  took  from  a  large 
poeket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Steenie.  "  There  is  your  receipt, 
ye  pitiful  cur;  and  for  the  money,  my  dog-whelp  of  a  son  may  go  look  for 
it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  Sir 
Robert  roared  aloud,  "  Stop,  though,  thou  sack-doudling  son  of  a  whore  1 
I  am  not  done  'with  thee.  Here  wc  do  nothing  for  nothing ;  and  you  mast 
return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth,  to  pay  your  master  the  homage  that 
you  owe  me  for  my  protection." 

My  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenly,  and  he  said  aloud,  "  I  refer 
mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was  dark  around  him ;  and 
he  sunk  on  the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  tiiat  he  lost  both  breath 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there,  he  could  not  tell ;  hut  when  he  came  to  him- 
sell,  he  was  lying  in  the  auld  kirkynrd  of  Redgauntlet  paroehine  just  at  tho 
door  of  the  family  aisle,  and  the  skutcheon  of  the  auld  knight.  Sir  Robert^ 
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}innglng  oyar  his  head.  There  was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  grave- 
sUne  around  him,  and  hia  horse  was  feeding  quietly  beHida  the  minister's 
twa  cows.  Steenie  would  have  thought  the  whole  was  a^dreaSL  but  ha  had 
the  roeeipt  in  his  hand,  faifly  written  and  signed  by  the  auldLaird ;  only 
the  last  letters  of  his  name  ware  a  little  disorderly,  written  like  one  seised 
with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  place,  rode  through  the 
mist  to  Kedgauntlet  Caatle,  and  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of  tho  Laird. 

"  Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  tho  first  word,  "  have  jou  brought  me 
my  rent? 

"No,"  answered  my  gudeaire,  "I  have  not;  but  I  have  brought  your 
honour  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it." 

"How,  sirrah?  —  Sir  Kobert's  receipt!  —  You  told  me  he  had  not  given 
you  one." 

"WiU  your  honour  please  to  see  if  tJiat  hit  line  is  right?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  with  much  attention ; 
and  at  last,  at  the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not  observed, — "  From  my 
appointed  place,"  he  read,  "this  ta^y-JifOhof  Novemher." — "Whatl — That 
is  yesterday  1 — Villain,  thou  must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this  I" 

"  I  got  it  frora  your  honour's  father — whether  he  be  in  heaven  or  hell,  I 
know  not,"  said  Steenio. 

"I  wilf  delate  you  for  a,  warlook  to  the  Privy  Council!"  said  Sir  John. 
"  I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with  the  help  of  a  tar-barrel  and 
a  torch  1" 

"  I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presbytery,"  said  Steenie,  "  and  tell 
them  all  I  have  seen  last  night,  whilk  are  thmgs  fitter  for  them  to  judge  of 
than  a.borrel  man  like  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and  desired  to  hear  the  full  history ; 
and  my  gudesire  told  it  him  frora  point  to  point,  as  I  have  told  it  joa — word 
for  word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  said,  very  oom- 
poeedly,  "  Steenie,  this  story  of  yours  concerns  the  honour  of  many  a  noble 
family  besides  mine ;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing-mating,  to  keep  yourself  out  of 
my  danger,  the  least  you  can  expect  is  to  have  a  redhot  iron  driven  through 
your  tongue,  and  that  will  be  as  bad  as  scaudiog  your  fingers  wi'  a  redhot 
chanter.  But  yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie ;  and  if  the  money  cast  up,  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  — But  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle? 
There  are  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I  think  they  kitten  without 
the  ceremony  of  bod  or  ci'adle." 

"  We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire ;  "  he  kens  a'  the  odd 
corners  about  as  wee!  as  —  another  serving  man  that  is  now  gane,  and  that 
I  wad  not  like  to  name." 

AweeL  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them,  that  a  ruinous  turret, 
lang  disused,  nest  to  the  clock-house,  only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  for  tha 
opening  was  on  the  outside,  and  far  above  the  battlements,  was  called  of 
old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"  There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  John  ;  and  he  took  (with  what 
purpose.  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his  father's  piatols  from  the  hall-table,  whera 
they  had  lain  since  the  night  he  died,  and  hastened  to  the  battlements. 

It  was  a  dangerqjia  place  to  climb,  for  the  ladder  w:t3  .luld  and  frail,  and 
wanted  ane  or  twa  rounds.  However,  up  got  Sir  John,  and  entered  at  the 
turret  door,  where  his  body  stopped  the  only  little  light  that  was  in  the  bit 
turret.  Something  flees  at  him  wi'  a  vengoanco,  maist  dang  him  back  ower 
—  bang  gaed  the  Knight's  pistol,  and  Hutcheon,  that  held  the  ladder,  and 
my  gudesire  that  stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skellooh.  A  minute 
after.  Sir  John  flings  the  body  of  the  jackanapo  down  to  them,  and  cries 
that  tho  siller  is  fund,  and  that  they  should  come  up  and  help  him.  And 
there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure  eneugh,  and  mony  orra  thing^besides.  that 
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had  been  missing  for  monj  a  day.  And  vSir  John,  when  he  had  riped  the 
turret  weel,  led  my  gudesive  into  the  dining-parlour,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  kiodlj  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  hare 
doubted  his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be  a  good  maBter  to  him,  to 
make  amends. 

"  And  now,  Steenie,"  aaid  Sir  John,  "  althongh  this  vision  of  yours  tend, 
on  the  whole,  to  my  father's  credit,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he  should,  even 
after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  man  like  you,  yet  joo 
are  sensible  that  ill-dispositioned  men  might  make  bad  construotions  upon 
it,  concerning  his  soul  s  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay  the  haill 
dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature,  Major  Weir,  and  saynaething  about  your 
dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie.  Tou  had  taken  owor  muctle  brandy  to 
bo  very  certain  about  ony  thing ;  and,  Steenie,  this  receipt,"  (his  hand  shook 
while  he  held  it. out, J  —  "it's  hut  a  queer  kind  of  dooum  nt  and  w  wUdo 
best,  I  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire." 

"  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  ia,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I  h  f  n  y  nt," 
said  my  gudesire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  loain  tl  b  n  fi  f  Sir 
Robert's  discharge. 

"  I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental  1  k  and  g  you 
a  discharge  under  my  own  hand,"  said  Sir  John,  "  and  that  n  th  j  ot. 
And,  Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about  this  matte  y  u  h  11  it^ 
from  this  term  downward,  at  an  easier  rent." 

"  Mony  thanks  fo  your  honour,"  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily  in  what 
corner  the  wind  was ;  "  doubtless  I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your  honour's 
commands  ;  only  I  would  willingly  speak  wi'  some  powerful  minister  on  the 
subject,  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  soumons  of  appointment  whilk  your 
honour's  father " 

"  Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father !"  said  Sir  John,  interrupting  him, 

"Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,"  said  my  gudesire;  "he 
spoke  of  my  coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  it's  a  weight 
on  my'conscience." 

"  Aweel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "  if  you  be  so  much  distressed  in  mind, 
you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish  ;  he  is  a  douce  man,  regards 
the  honour  .of  our  family,  and  the  mair  that  he  may  look  for  some  patronage 

Wi'  that,  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should  be  burnt,  and 
the  Laird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand.  Burn  it  would  not 
for  them,  though ;  hut  away  it  flew  np  the  iumb,  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparks 
at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noise  like  a  squib. 

My  grandsiregaed  downto  the  Manse,  and  the  minister,  when  he  had  beard 
the  story,,  said,  it  was  his  real  opinion,  that  though  uiy  gudesire  had  gaen 
very  far  in  tampering  with  dangerous  matters,  yet,  as  he  had  refused  the 
devil's  arles,  (for  such  was  the  offer  of  meat  and  drink,)  and  had  refused  to 
do  homage  by  piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a  circumspect 
walk  hereafter,  Satan  could  take  little  advantage  by  what  was  come  and 
gano.  And,  indeed,  my  gudesire,  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  foreswore  baith 
the  pipes  and  the  brandy  —  it  was  not  even  till  the  year  was  out,  and  the 
fatal  day  past,  that  he  would  so  much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh 
or  tippeny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the  jackanape  as  he  liked  himsell ;  and 
some  believe  till  this  day  there  was  no  more  in  the  matter  than  the  filching 
nature  of  the  brute,  indeed,  ye'll  no  hinder  some  to  threap,  that  it  was 
nane  o'  the  auld  Enemy  that  IJoagal  and  mv  gudesire  saw  in  the  Laird's 
room,  but  only  that  wanchancy  creature,  the  Major,  capering  on  the  coffin  ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  blawing  on  the  Laird's  whistle  that  Was  heard  after-he 
was  dead,  the  filthy  brute  could  do  that  as  weel  as  tho  Laird  himsell,  if  no 
tetter.  But  Heaven  kens  the  truth,  whilk  first  came  out  by  the  niinister'a 
wife,  after  Sir  John  and  her  ain  gude  man  were  baith  ia  the  moulds,  ,  Apil 
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then  my  gudesire,  wha  was  failed  in  liis  liraha,  but  not  in  hia  judgment  or 
memory  —  at  least  nothing  to  speak  of—,  vraa  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narra- 
tive to  hia  friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name.  He  might  else  have 
been  charged  for  a  warlook.* 

The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around  us  as  my  conductor 
finishetl  his  long  narrative  ■with  this  morai-^"ye  see,  birkie,  it  is  nae  chancy 
thing  to  talc  a  stranger  traveller  for  a  guide,  when  jou  are  in  aji  uncouth 

"  I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,"  said  I.  "  Your  grandfather's 
adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it  saved  from  ruin  and  distress; 
and  fortunate  for  his  landlord  also,  whom  it  prevented  from  committing  a 
gross  act  of  injustice." 

"  Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner  or  later,"  said  Wan- 
dering Willie — "  what  was  fristed  waena  forgiven.  Sir  John  died  before  be 
was  much  over  three-score ;  and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's  illness.  And 
for  my  gudesire,  though  he  departed  ini  fullness  of  life,  yei  there  was  my 
fether,  a  yauld  man  of  fortj-five,  fell  down  betwist  the  stilts  of  his  pleugh, 
and  raise  never  again,  and  Icn  nae  bium  but  me,  a  puir  sightless,  fatlier- 
less  motherless  creature,  could  neither  work  nor  want.  Things  gaed  weel 
eneugh  at  first ;  for  Sir  Eedwald  Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and 
the  oye  of  auld  Sir  Robert,  and,  waes  me!  the  last  of  the  honourable  house, 
took  the  farm  aS  our  bands,  and  brought  me  into  his  household  to  have  care 
of  me.  Ho  liked  music,  and  I  had  the  best  t«acbera  baith  England  and 
Scotland  could  gie  me.  Mony  a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him ;  but  waes  me  I 
'     it  with  other  pretty  men  in  the  forty-flvc — I'll  say  nae  mair  about 
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it — My  tisad  never  settled  weel"  since  I  lost  liim ;  and  if  I  say  anotlior  -word 
about  it,  deil  a.  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play  the  night.  —  Look  out,  my 
geatlo  chap,"  he  resumed  in  a  different  tone,  "ye  should  see  the  Jights  at 
firokenburn  Glen  by  this  time," 


LETTEE  XII. 


And  CEHmierf^teJ  ¥t 


1  somewhat 
re,  aad  the 
e  take  in  each  other's  matters,  make  amends  for  its  tenuity.  We 
fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  ourselves,  like  Malvolio,  to  hs  cheated  with  our 
own  visions,  have,  coverCheless,  this  advantage  over  the  ivise  ones  of  the 
earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyments  under  our  own  command, 
and  can  dish  for  ourselves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  most  mqilerats  aa- 
sistance  from  external  objects.  It  is,  to  he  sure,  something  like  the  feast 
which  the  Barmecide  served  up  to  Alnasehar ;  and  we  cannot  espect  to  get 
fat  upon  such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  repletion  nor  nausea,  whioh 
often  succeed  the  grosser  and  more  material  revel.  On  the  whole,  I  still 
pray,  with  the  Ode  to  Castle  Building — 

And  so,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake  of  the  head,  I  will  go 
on  picking  such  interest  aa  I  can  out  of  my  trivial  adventures,  even  though 
that  interest  should  be  the  creation  of  my  olvn  fancy ;  nor  will  I  cease  to 
inflict  on  thy  devoted  eyes  the  labour  of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I 
shall  record  my  narrative. 

My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending  into  the  glen  at 
Brokenbum,  by  the  dangerous  track  which  I  had  first  travelled  en  croupe, 
behind  a  furious  horseman,  and  was  now  again  to  brave  under  the  precarious 
guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark;  bat  this  was  no  inconvenience  to  my  guide, 
who  moved  on,  as  formerly,  with  instincfive  security  of  step,  so  that  we 
soon  reached  the  bottom,  and  I  could  see  lights  twinkling  in  the  cottage 
which  had  been  my  plaoo  of  refuge  on  a  former  occasion.  It  was  not 
thithor,  however,  that  our  course  was  directed.  We  left  the  habitation  of 
the  Laird  to  the  left,  and  turning  down  the  brook,  soon  approached  tho 
small  hamlet  which  had  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  probably 
on  account  of  the  convenience  which  it  afforded  as  a  harbour  to  tho  fishing- 
boats.  A  large,  low  cottage,  full  in  our  front,  seemed  highly  iiluminatod ; 
for  the  light  not  only  glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in  ita  frail 
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walla,  but  waa  even  visible  from  rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  coniposecl 
of  tnrred  Bhioglea,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention,  that  of  my  companioc 
■was  attracted  by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds,  like  a  bouncing  on  the 
floor,  mixed  with  a  verv  faint  noise  of  music,  -which  Willifl'B  acute  organs 
at  once  recognized  ana  accounted  for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inaudible. 
The  oid  man  struck  the  earth  with  hia  staff  in  a  violent  passion.  "  The 
whoreson  fisher  rabble !  They  have  brought  another  violer  upon  my  walk  1 
They  are  such  smuggling  blackguards,  that  they  mast  run  in  their  very 
music;  but  I'll  sort  thorn  waur  than  ony  eauger  in  the  country.  —  Stay- — 
hark  —  it's  no  a  fiddle  neither — it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of 
Sowport,  frae  the  Niool  Forest;  but  I'll  pipe  and  tabor  him  I  —  Let  me  hae 
ance  my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will  do. 
Come  away,  chap  —  come  away,  gentle  chap  —  nae  time  to  be  picking  and 
waling  your  steps."  And  on  he  passed  with  long  and  determined  strides, 
dragging  me  along  with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company ;  for,  now  that  his  minstrel  pride 
was  hurt,  the  man  had  changed  from  the  quiet,  decorous,  I  might  almost 
say  respectable  person,  which  he  seemed  while  be  told  hia  tale,  into  the 
appearance  of  a  fierce,  brawling,  dissolute  stroller.  So  that  when  he  entered 
the  large  hut,  where  a  ^reat  number  of  fishers,  with  thoir  wives  and 
daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  I  was  some- 
what afraid  that  the  impatient  violence  of  my  companion  might  procure  as 
an  indifferent  reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which  Wandering  Willie  was 
received — the  hearty  congratulations — the  repeated  "  Here's  t'  ^e,  Willie !" 
—  "Whare  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevit?"  and  the  call  upon  Lim  to  pledge 
them  —  above  all,  the  speed  with  which  the  obnoxious  pipe  nnd  tabor  were 
put  (0  silence,  gave  the  old  man  such  effectual  assurance  of  undiminished 

Eopularity  and  importance,  as  at  once  put  his  jealousy  to  rest,  and  changed 
is  tone  of  offended  dignity,  into  one  better  fitted  to  receive  such  comia) 
greetings.  Young  men  and  women  crowded  round,  to  tell  how  much  they 
■were  afraid  some  mischance  had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young 
fellows  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,"  said  Willie,  "  but  the  absence 
of  the  laay  loon  Hob  the  Rambler,  my  comrade,  that  didna  come  to  meet 
me  on  the  Links ;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his  etead,  worth  a 
dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  blackguard." 

"  And  wha  is't  tou'a  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  1"  said  half  a  score  of  voices, 
while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your  humble  servant,  who  kept  the  best 
countenance  he  could,  though  not  quite  easy  at  becoming  the  centre  to 
which  all  eyes  were  pointed. 

"I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said  one  fellow;  "it's  Gil  Hobson, 
the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh. — Te  are  welcome  to  Scotland,  ye  prick-the- 
elout  loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a  paw  much  the  colour  of  a  badger's 
back,  and  of  most  portentous  dimensions. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson!"  exclaimed  Wandering  Willie;  "it's  a 
gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua  Geddes,  to  the 
quaker-trade." 

"  What  trade  be's  that,  man  V  said  he  of  the  badger-eoloured  fiat. 

"  Canting  and  lying."— said  Willie,  which  produced  a  thundering  laugh ; 
"but  I  am  teaching  the  callant  a  better  trade,  and  that  is,  feasting  and 
iiddling." 

Willie's  conduct  in  thus  announcing  something  like  my  real  character, 
was  contrary  to  compact;  and  yet  I  was  rather  glad  he  did  so,  for  the 
consequence  of  putting  a  trick  upon  these  rude  and  ferocious  men,  miglif, 
in  case  of  discovery,  have  been  dangerous  to  us  both,  and  I  was  at  the 
same  time  delivered  from  the  painful  effort  to  support  a  fiotiloo}^  ch^nuster. 
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The  good  company,  except  perhaps  one  or  t         f 
looks  expressed  some  desire  for  better  acq        ts 
farther  trouble  about  me ;   bat,   ivhile  the 
naar  an  immense  bowl,  or  rather  reeking      Id  f  b 

younger  arranged  themselrea  on  the  floor,      d      0  d  I 

With  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "miod  my       d  t  f      & 
though  fish  have  none,"  Willie  led  off  in       p  t  1    tyl 
certainly  not  so  as  to  disgrace  mycompati         wh 
gave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.     The  danc     w  f 

jigs,  and  reels,  and  "twaaome  dances,"  witl         t    tl   p  y 
interlude ;   and  the  want  of  grace,  on  the  p    t     f  th 
amply  supplied  by  truth,  of  ear,  ligour  and  dee  f   te[ 

proper  to  the  northern  performers.  My  own  spirits  rosi 
around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's  admirable  esecution,  and  frequent  "  weel 
dune,  gentle  chap,  ;^et;" — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure  in  this  mstic  revel,  than  I  have  done  at  the  more  formal 
balls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  have  sometimes  made  my 
way.  Perhaps  tills  was  because  I  was  a  person  of  more  importance  to  tho 
presiding  matron  of  Brokenburn-foot,  than  I  had  tho  means  of  rendering 
myself  to  the  far-famed  Miss  Nickie  Murray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edin- 
burgh assemblies.  The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dame  of  about  thirty, 
her  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silver  ring,  and  three  or  four  of  gold ;  her 
ankles  liberally  displayed  from  under  her  numerous,  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired  in  hose  of  the  finest  and  whitest  lamb's- 
wool,  which  arose  from  shoes  of  Spanish  cordwain,  fastened  witi  silver 
buckles.  She  took  the  lead  in  my  favour,  and  declared,  "  that  the  bravo 
young  gentleman  should  not  weary  himself  to  death  wi'  playing,  but  take 
the  floor  for  a  dance  or  twa." 

"And  what's  to  come  of  me,  Dame  Martin?"  said  Willie. 

"  ©ome  o'  thee  ?"  said  the  dame ;  "  mishanter  on  the  auld  beard  o'  ye ! 
ye  oould  play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tiro  out  tlie  haill  country-side 
wi'  danoing  before  ye  laid  down  your  bow,  saving  for  a  by-drink  or  the  like 
o'  that." 

■'  In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "  ye  are  no  sae  far  wrang ;  sae  if  mv 
comrade  is  to  take  his  dance,  ye  maun  gie  me  my  drink,  and  then  boh  it 
away  like  Madge  of  Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought;  but  while  Willie  was  partaking  of  it,  a 
party  entered  the  hut,  which  arrested  my  attention  at  once,  and  intercepted 
the  intended  gallantry  with  which  I  had  proposed  to  present  my  hand  to  the 
flesh-coloured,  weil-made,  white-ankied  Thetis,  who  had  obtained  me  manu- 
miasion  from  my  musical  task. 

This  was  nofliing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  old  woman 
whom  the  Laird  had  termed  Mabel;  Oristal  Nixon,  his  male  attendant; 
and  tho  young  person  who  said  grace  to  us  when  I  supped  with  him. 

This  young  person — Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a  bit  of  a  conjurer — this 
young  person  whom  I  did  not  describe,  and  whom  you,  for  that  very  reason, 
suspected  was  not  an  indifferent  object  to  me  —  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in 
very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  in  prudence  she  ought,  I  will  not  use  the  nama 
of  love  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  applied  it  too  often,  to  transient  whims 
and  fancies  to  escape  your  satire,  should  I  venture  to  apply  it  now.  For  it 
is  a  phrase,  I  must  Confess,  which  I  have  used — a  romancer  would  say,  pro- 
faned—  Q  little  too  often,  considering  how  few  vears  have  passed  orer  my 
head.  But  seriously,  the  iair  chapiwn  of  Brokenbarn  has  been  often  in  my 
head  when  she  had  no  business  tJiere;  and  if  this  can  give  thee  any  clew 
for  explaining  my  motives  in  lingering  about  the  country,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  Willie's  companion,  why,  hang  thee,  thou  art  welcome  to  make 
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uso  of  it— a  permission  for  which  thou  need'st  not  thank  me  mneh,  as  thou 
woiildst  cot  have  failed  to  assume  it  whether  it  wore  given  or  no. 

Such  beingjny  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must  have  been  excited,  when, 
like  a  beam  npon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncommonly  beautiful  girl  enter  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  dancing ;  not,  however,  with  the  air  of  an 
equal,  but  that  of  a  superior,  come  to  grace  with  her  presence  the  festival 
of  her  dependents.  The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as  sin- 
ister as  hers  were  lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst  winter  months  waiting  upon 
the  bright-eyed  May. 

When  she  entered — wonder  if  thou  wilt — ;she  wore  a  green  mantle,  such 
as  thou  hast  described  as  the  garb  of  thy  fair  client,  and  confirmed  what  I 
had  partly  guessed  from  thy  personal  description,  that  my  chaplain  and  thy 
■visiter  were  the  some  person.  There  was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  in- 
stant she  recognized  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to  her  female  attendant,  and, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retire, 
ehe  walked  into  the  room  with  dignity  and  composure,  all  making  way,  the 
men  unbonnetiog,  and  the  women  curtsying  respectfully,  aa  she  assumed  a 
chair  which  was  reverently  placed  for  her  accommodation,  apart  from  others- 
There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  with 
awkward,  but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the  young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
was  at  first  declined,  and  at  length  only  thus  far  accepted,  that,  bowing 
round  to  the  festive  compaqy,  the  fair  visiter  wished  them  all  health  and 
mirth,  and  just  touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the  salver. 
There  was  another  pause ;  and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect,  confused  as 
I  was  by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it.  At 
length  a  murmur  waa  heatd  around  me,  being  expected  to  exhibit,  nay,  to 
lead  down  the  dance, — in  consequence  of  the  previous  conversation. 

"Deil'a  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more  quarters  than  one — 
"  saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as  a  shamefaced  fiddler  before  V^ 

At  length  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding  his  remonstrances  with  a  hearty 
thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out,  "To  the  floor — to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see 
how  ye  can  fling — the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which  constituted  our 
orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  room,  and,  instead  of  oflering  my  hand  to  the  white-footed 
Thetis  aforesmd,  1  venturously  made  the  same  proposal  to  her  of  the  Green 
Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  astonishment  at  the  auda- 
city of  this  offer;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I  heard  around  me,  I  also  under- 
stood that  it  surprised,  and  perhaps  offended,  the  bystanders.  But  after  the 
first  moment's  emotion,  she  wreathed  her  neck,  and  drawing  herself  haugh- 
tily up,  like  one  who  was  willing  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand  towards  me,  like  ft 
princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  myself,  if  the  Green  Mantle 
has  borne  true  evtdence^foryoung  ladies  do  not  make  visits,  or  write  letters 
to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  to  interfere  in  the  motions  of  those  whom  they 
hold  as  cheap  as  this  nymph  seems  to  do  me;  and  if  I  am  cheated  by  a  re- 
semblance of  cloaks,  still  1  am  interested  to  show  myself,  in  some  degree, 
worthy  of  the  favour  she  has  granted  with  so  much  state  and  reserve.  The 
dance  to  be  performed  was  the  old  Scots  Jigg,  in  which  you  are  aware  I 
used  to  play  no  sorry  figure  at  La  Pique's,  when  thy  clumsy  movements 
used  to  be  rebuked  by  raps  over' the  knuckles  with  that  great  professor's 
fiddlestick.  The  chijiee  of  the  tune  was  left  to  ray  eomriSe  Willie,  who, 
having  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  Btruck  up  the  weU-known.  and  popular 
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An  sstounding  Uugli  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I  Bhould  have  been  annihi- 
lated, but  that  the  smile  whieh  mantled  on  the  lip  of  my  partner,  liad  a 
different  expression  from  that  of  ridicule,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  tiibe 
this  to  heart."  And  I  did  not.  Alan — my  partner  danced  admirably,  and  I 
lilie  one  who  was  determined,  if  outshone,  wliich  I  could  not  help,  not  to  bo 
altogether  thrown  into  the  shade. 

I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as  "Willie's  music,  deserved  more 
polished  spectators  and  auditors ;  but  we  could  not  then  have  been  greeted 
with  Bueh  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applanse  aa  attended  while  I  handed  my 
partner  to  ber  seat,  and  took  my  place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right 
to  offer  the  attentions  usual  on  such  an  ocoaEion.  She  was  visibly  embar- 
rassed, but  I  was  determined  not  to  observe  her  confusion,  and  to  avail 
mjself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  -whether  this  beautifal  creature's 
nimd  was  worthy  of  the  easket  in  whion  nature  had  lodged  it. 

Nerertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this  resolution,  you  cannot 
tut  too  well  guess  the  difficulties  I  nmst  needs  have  felt  in  carrying  it  into 
execution ;  since  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  charmers  of  the 
other  sex  has  rendered  me  a  sheepish  cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward 
than  thyself.  Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  assumed  an  air  of  bo 
much  dignity,  that  I  was  like  to  liil!  under  the  fatal  error  of  supposing  she 
should  only  be  addressed  with  something  very  clever;  and  in  the  hasty 
raking  which  my  brains  underwent  in  this  persuasion,  not  a  single  idea  oc- 
currea  that  common  sense  did  not  reject  as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or 
weary,  flat,  and  stale  trlticism  on  the  other,  I  felt  as  if  my  understanding 
were  no  longer  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  Alde- 
borontiphoscophornio,  and  that  of  his  facetious  friend  Eigdum-Funnidos. 
How  did  I  envy  at  that  moment  our  friend  Jack  Oliver,  who  produces  with 
such  happy  complacence  his  fardel  of  small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  ncTor  doubts 
his  own  powers  of  affording  amusement,  passes  them  current  with  every 
pretty  woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up  uie  intervals  of  chat  by  his  com- 
plete acquiuntance  with  the  exercise  of  tho  fan,  the  flagon,  and  the  other 
duties  of^the  Oavaliere  serviente.  Some  of  these  I  attempted,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  awkwardly ;  at  least  the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  prin- 
cess accepts  the  nomnge  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the  mirth  of  the  good  meet- 
ing was  somewhat  checked,  I  ventured,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  propose  a 
minuet.  She  thanked  me,  and  told  me  haughtily  enough,  "she  was  here 
to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of  these  good  folks,  but  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  an  ezhihilion  of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their  amuse- 
ment." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  suggest  somethins ;  and 
as  I  remained  silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed  her  head  more  graoiouEly,  and 
said,  "  Not  to  affront  you,  however,  a  country-dance,  if  you  please." 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  anticipated  her  wislies  1  Should  I 
not  have  observed  that  the  ill-favonred  couple,  Mabel  and  Crista),  had 
placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  her  seat,  like  the  supporters  of  the  royal 
arms?  the  man,  thick,  short,  shaggy,  and  hirmite,  as  the  Hon  ;  the  female, 
skin-dried,  tight^laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry-faced,  like  the  unicorn.  I 
ought  to  have  recollected,  that  under  the  close  inspection  of  two  such 
watchful  salvages,  our  communication,  while  in  repose,  could  not  have  been 
easy ;  that  the  period  of  dancing  a  minuet  was  not  the  very  choicest  time 
for  conversation;  but  that  the  noise,  the  exercise,  and  tho  mazy  confusion 
of  a  country-dance,  where  the  inexperienced  performers  were  every  now 
and  then  running  against  each  other,  and  compelling  the  other  couples  to 
stand  still  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  besides  the  more  regular  repose  afforded 
by  the  intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the  best  possible  openings  for  a 
word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  and  without  being  liable  to  observation. 

Wo  had  but  just  led  down,  when  an  opportunity  of  the  kind  occurred, 
h3  (..OO'^Ic 
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and  my  partner  said,  ivith  great  gentleness  and  modesty, "  It  is  not  pcrhapa 
very  proper  in  me  to  auknowledge  an  acquaintance  that  is  not  claimed ;  tut 
I  believe  I  speak  to  Mr.  Dareie  Latimer?" 

"  Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  t!ie  person  that  had  now  the  honour  and 
happiness " 

I  would  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  compliment,  hni  she  out  mo 
short.  "And  why,"  she  said,  "is  Mr.  Latimer  here,  nqd.  in  disguise,  or  at 
ioaat  assuming  an  ofEce  unworthy  of  a  man  of  education? — I  beg  pardon," 
she  continued,  —  "I  woold  not  ^iye  you  pain,  hut  surely  making  an  asso- 
oiate  of  a  person  of  that  description 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent.  I  felt  heartily 
nshamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle  frolic,  which  want 
of  occupation  had  suggested,  and  whiohl  could  not  regret,  since  it  had  pro- 
cured me  the  pleasure  I  at  present  enjoyed. 

Without  seemiog:  to  notice  my  compliment,  she  took  the  next  opportunity 
to  say,  "Will  Mr.  Latimer  permit  a  stranger  who  wishes  him  well  to  ask, 
whether  it  is  right  that,  at  his  aeUve  age,  he  should  he  in  so  far  void  of 
occupation,  as  to  bo  ready  to  adopt  low  society  for  the  sake  of   dl      m     e- 

"You  are  seyere,  madam,"  I  answered;  "but  I  cannot  think  my  If 
degraded  hy  mising  with  any  society  where  I  meet " 

Here  I  stopped  snort,  conscious  that  I  was  giving  my  answ     an    nl    n  1 
some  turn.    The  aTgumeniwrrt  ad  Jwrninem,  the  last  to  which  a  ]  1 1    m  n 
has  recourse,  may,  howerer,  be  justified  by  oiroumstanoea,  1  ut      Id  m 
never  the  arffumenium  ad  fceminam. 

She  filled  up  the  blank  herseif  which  I  had  left.  "  Where  you  meet  me, 
I  suppose  you  would  say?  But  the  case  is  different.  I  am,  from  my  un- 
happy fate,  obliged  to  move  by  the  will  of  others,  and  to  bo  in  places  which 
I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides,  I  am,  except  for  these  few 
minutes,  no  participator  of  the  revels  —  a  spectator  only,  and  attended  by 
my  servants.  Your  situation  is  different — you  are  here  by  choice,  the  par- 
tater  and  minister  of  the  pleaanroa  of  a  class  below  you  in  eduoalion,  birth, 
and  fortunes.  If  I  speaK  harshly,  Mr.  Latimer,"  she  added,  with  much 
sweetness  of  manner,  "I  mean  kindly." 

I  was  confounded  by  her  speeoh,  "seTere  in  youthful  wisdom;"  all  of 
natve  at  lively,  suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished  from  my  recollection, 
and  I  answered  with  gravity  like  her  own,  "I  am,  indeed,  better  educated 
than  these  poor  people ;  but  you,  madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am 
grateful  for,  must  know  more  of  my  condition  than  I  do  myself— I  dare  not 
say  I  am  their  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know  nothing  of  my  own,  or  in 
fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  impenetrable  cloud." 

"And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points  drivo  you  into  low 
society  and  idle  habits?"  answered  my  female  monitor.  "Is  it  manly  to 
w^t  mU  fortune  oast  her  beams  upon  you,  when  by  exertion  of  your  own 
energy  you  might  distinguish  yourself  J — Do  not  the  pursuits  of  learning 
lie  open  to  you  —  of  manly  ambition  —  of  war? — But  no — not  of  war,  that 
has  already  cost  you  too  dear." 

"  I  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  replied  with  eagerness  —  "  You 
have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and  you  shall  see  if  I  do  not  pursue  it  with 
energy,  were  it  only  because  you  command  me." 

"Not  because  I  command  you,"  said  the  maiden,  "but  beoauae  reason, 
common  sense,  manhood,  and,  in  one  word,  regard  for  your  own  safety, 
give  the  same  counsel." 

"At least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense  never  assumed  a 
fairer  form — of  persuasion,"  1  hastily  added ;  for  she  turned  from  me — nor 
did  she  give  rae  another  opportunity  of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say  till 
the  nest  pause  of  the  dance,  when,  deteimiaed  to  bring  our  dialr  -  -  ■  -  - 
Coint,  I  said,."  You  mentioned  manhood  also,  and  in  iJie  sam^  IjX 
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S^nal  danger.  My  ideas  cf  manhood  sugsost  that  it  is  cowardice  to  retreat 
liefor©  dangers  of  a  doubtful  character,  iou,  who  appear  to  know  ao  muoli 
of  mj  fortunes  that  I  might  call  jou  my  guardian  anael,  tell  mo  wha6 
these  dangers  are,  that  I  may  judge  whether  manhood  calls  ua  me  to  face 
or  to  fly  them." 

She  was  evidently  perplased  by  this  appeal. 

"  You  make  me  pay  dearly  for  acting  as  your  humane  adviser,"  she 
replied  at  last:  "I  acknowledge  an  interest  in  yonr  fate,  and  yet  I  dare  not 
tell  you  whence  it  arises ;  neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why,  or  from  -whom, 
you  are  in  danger ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  danger  is  near  and  immi' 
nent.  Ask  me  no  more,  hut,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  country. 
Elsewhere  you  are  safe  —  here  you  do  but  invite  your  fate." 

"But  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to  almost  the  only  human  being 
who  has  showed  an  interest  in  my  welfare  ?  —  Do  not  say  so  —  say  that  wo 
shall  .meet  again,  and  the  hope  shall  be  the  leading  star  to  regulate  my 

"It  is  more  than  probable,"  she  said  —  "much  more  than  probable,  that 
we  may  never  meet  again.  The  help  which  I  now  render  you  is  all  that 
may  he  in  my  power ;  it  is  such  as  I  should  render  to  a  blind  man  whom  I 
might  observe  approBJjhing  the  verge  of  a  precipice ;  it  ought  to  escito  no 
surprise,  and  requires  no  gratitude. 

So  saying,  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor  did  she  address  me  until  the 
dance  was  on  tlie  point  of  ending,  when  she  said,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  speak 
tfl,  or  approach  me  again  in  the  course  of  the  night;  leave  the  company  as 
soon  aa  you  can,  but  not  abmptly,  and  God  be  with  you." 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  did  not  quit  the  fair  palm  I  held,  without 
espressing  ray  feelings  by  a  gentle  pressure.  She  coloured  slightly,  and 
withdrew  her  hand,  but  not  angrily.  Seeing  the  eyes  of  Cristal  and  Mabel 
sternly  fised  on  me,  I  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew  from  her;  my  heart 
Eaddeuing,  and  my  eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  as  the  shifting  crowd 
hid  u^  from  ea«h  other. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  comrade  Willie,  and 
resumed  my  bow  with  such  spirit  aa  I  might,  although,  at  the  moment,  I 
would  hare  given  half  my  income  for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  my  retreat 
was  cat  off  by  Dame  Martin,  with  the  frankness — if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent 
phrase  —  of  rustic  coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 

"  Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unoa  suae  weary,  to  dance  sao  ligntly !  Better  the 
nag  that  ambles  a'  the  day,  than  him  that  makes  a  brattle  for  a  mile,  and 
tlien's  dune  wi'  the  road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not  decline  accepting  it.  Besides, 
I  could  see  Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels ;  and  so  man^  were  the 
rude  and  singular  figures  about  me,  that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether 
I  might  not  need  some  protection.  I  seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we 
took  our  places  in  the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  before  attempted,  I  at  least 
came  up  to  the  espeotations  of  my  partner,  who  said,  and  almost  swore, 
"  I  was  prime  at  it;"  while,  stimulatea  to  her  utmost  esertions,  she  herself 
frisked  like  a  kid,  snapped  her  fingers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bac- 
chanal, and  bounded  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball,  —  ay,  till  the  colour 
of  her  garters  was  no  particular  mystery.  She  made  the  less  secret  of  this, 
perhaps,  that  they  wore  sky-blue,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  special  fun ;  or,  rather,  last 
night  was  the  only  time  I  can  recollect  these  four  years  when  it  would  not  have 
been  so ;  yet  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame 
Martin.  I  almost  wished  she  would  sprain  one  of  those  "  miiny-twinkling" 
ankles,  which  served  her  so  alertly ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  her  exube- 
rant caprioling,  I  siw  my  former  partner  leaving  the  apartment,  and  with 
eyes,  as  I  thought,  towards  me,  this  uawillingneM  to  carry  on  the  danca 
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increased  to  suolj  a  point,  that  I  waa  almost  about  to  feign  a  Kpraia  or  a 
dislocation  mjself,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  performanoe.  But  there 
were  around  me  Ecorca  of  old  women,  all  of  whom  looked  aa  if  thej  might 
have  some  sovereign  reoipe  for  such  on  Occident;  and,  remembering  Gil 
Bias,  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  robbers'  cavern,  I  thought  it  as  wise 
to  play  Dame  Martin  fair,  and  daaoe  till  she  thought  proper  to  dismisa  me. 
"What  I  did  I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition, I  cut  and  Epraag  from  the  floor  aa  high  and  as  perpendicularly  aa 
Dante  Martin  herself;  and  received,  I  promise  you,  thunders  of  applause, 
for  the  common  people  always  prefer  exertion  and  ability  to  grace.  At 
length  Dame  Martin  could  dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release,  I 
led  net  to  a  seat,  and  toot  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend  her. 

"  Hegh,  sirs,"  esolaimed  Dame  Martin ;  "  I  am  sair  fourfoughcn  I  Troth, 
callant,  1  think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death  o'  me." 

I  eould  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  by  fetching  her  some  refresh 
ment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

"I  have  been  luol^  in  my  partners,"  I  said,  "first  that  pretty  young 
lady,  and  than  you,  Mrs.  MaHin." 

"  Hout  wi'  your  fleeching,"  said  Dame  Martin.  "  Gae  wa  —  gae  vra,  lad ; 
dinna  blaw  in  folk's  lugs  that  gate;  mo  and  Miss  Llliaa  even'd  thegither  I 
Na,  na,  lad  —  od,  she  is  maybe  four  or  five  years  younger  than  the  like  o' 
me,  —  bye  and  nttour  her  gentle  havings." 

"She  is  the  Laird's  daughter?"  said  I,  in  as  careless  a  tone  of  inquiry 
as  I  could  assume. 

"His  daughter,  man!  Na,  na,  only  his  niece  —  and  sib  anough  to  him, 
I  think." 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  I  thought  she  had  borne  his  name  1" 

"  She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's  Lilias." 

"  And  has  she  no  other  name  ?"  asked  I. 
,  "  "What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  gudeman  1"  answered  my  Thetis, 
a  little  miffed  perhaps  —  to  use  the  vromen's  phrase  —  that  I  turned  the 
conversation  upon  my  former  partner,  rather  than  addressed  it  to  herself. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  interrupted  by  Dajne  Martin  observ- 
ing, "  They  are  standing  up  again." 

"  True,'  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late  violent  capriole,  "  and 
I  must  eo  help  old  Willie." 

Ere  f  could  estricate  myaelf,  I  heard  poor  Thetia  address  herself  to  a 
Bort  of  Merman  in  a  jacket  of  seaman's  blue,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
(whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing,) and  intimate  that  she  was  now  disposed  to  take  a  trip. 

"Trip  away,  then,  dearie,"  said  the  vindictive  man  of  the  waters,  with- 
out offering  his  hand;  "there,"  pointing  to  tiio  floor,  "ia  a  roomy  berth 
for  you." 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two,  I  hastened  to  my  ori- 
^al  seat  beside  Willie,  and  began  to  handle  my  bow.  But  I  could  see 
that  my  conduct  had  made  aji  unfavourable  impression  ;  the  words,  "  flory 
conceited  chap," —  "haffins  gentle,"  and  at  length,  the  still  more  alarming 
epithet  of  "  spy,"  began  to  be  buzsed  about,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
toe  apparition  of  Sam's  visage  at  the  door,  who  was  already  possessed  of 
and  draining  a  can  of  punch,  gave  me  assaranoe  that  my  means  of  retreai 
were  at  hand.  I  intimated  aa  much  to  Willie,  who  probably  had  heard 
more  of  the  murmura  of  the  company  than  I  bad,  for  he  whispered,  "Ay, 
ay  —  awa  wi'  ye  —  ower  lang  iiere  —  slide  out  canny  —  dinna  let  them  see 
ye  are  on  the  tramp." 

I  slipped  lialf-a-gninea  into  the  old  man's  hand,  who  answered,  "  Truts  1 
prnta  !  nonsense  I  but  I'se  no  refuse,  trusting  ye  can  afford  it. —  Awa  w,i' 
ye  —  and  if  ony  body  stops  ye,  cry  on  mo." 

I  glided,  by  nis  advice,  along  the  room  as  if  looking  for  a  partneri  joined 
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Sara,  whom  I  disengaged  with  some  difficulty  from  hia  can,  and  we  left  the 
cottage  together  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least  possible  obserration.  The 
horses  were  tied  in  b,  neighbouring  shed,  and  as  tlie  moon  was  up,  and  I 
was  now  familiar  wiEli  the  road,  broken  and  ooraplioated  as  it  is,  we  Boon 
reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old  laniflady  was  sitting  up  wait> 
ing  for  us,  under  some  anxiety  of  mind,  to  account  for  which  she  aid  not 
hesitate  to  i«ll  me  that  some  folks  had  gone  to  Brokenbuni  from  her  house, 
or  neighbouring  towns,  that  did  not  come  so  safe  hack  again.  "  Wander- 
ing "Willie,"  she  said,  "  was  doubtless  a.  kind  of  proteetion." 

Here  Willie's  wife,  who  was  smoking  in  the  chimney  comer,  took  np  the 
praises  of  her  "  hinnie,"  aa  she  called  him,  and  enaeaToured  to  awaken 
my  generosity  afresh,  by  describing  the  dangers  from  which,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  allege,  her  husband's  countenance  had  assuredly  been  the  means 
of  preserving  me.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money  at 
this  time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  fall  of  various  cogitations. 

I  have  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  betwixt  Mount  Sharon  and  this 
place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing  to  thee  this  momentous  history,  form- 
ing plans  for  seeing  the  lovely  Lilias,  and  —  partly,  I  think,  for  Iha  sake 
of  contradiction  —  angling  a  little  in  spite  of  Joshua's  scruples  —  though 
I  am  rather  liking  the  amusement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  succmb 
in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  arc  in  full  possession  of  my  secret — let 
mo  as  frankly  into  the  recesses  of  your  bosom.  How  do  you  feel  towards 
this  fair  ignis  fatuus,  this  lily  of  the  desert?  Tell  mo  honestly;  for  how- 
ever the  recollection  of  her  may  haunt  my  own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan 
Fairford  surpasses  the  love  of  woman,  I  know,  too,  that  when  you  do  love, 
it  will  be  to 

A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast  so  steady  as  yours, 
woulii  never  be  extinguished  but  with  life.  I  am  of  another  and  more 
volatile  temper,  and  though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a  trembling  hand, 


md  uncertain  heart,  yet  let  it  bring  a  frank  confession  that  (his  fair 
unknown  has  made  a  deeper  impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckoned 
for,  and  you  will  see  I  can  tear, the  arrow  from  my  own  wound,  barb  a 


e  meantime,  though  I  have  formed  schemes  once  more  to  see  her, 
I  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  take  no  step  for  putting  them  into  practice.  I 
have  refrained  from  this  hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so ;  yet  why  should  you  need  any  farther  assurance 
from  one  who  is  so  entirely  yours  as  '  D.  L. 

P.  S.  —  I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  answer.  I  read,  and  re- 
read your  letter,  and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover  what  your  real  sentiments 
are.  Sometimes  I  think  you  write  of  her  as  one  in  jest  —  and  sometimes  I 
think  that  cannot  be.     Put  mo  at  case  as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER   XIII. 


I  WRITE  on  the  instant,  aa  you  direct ;  and  in  a  iragi-eomio  humour,  for  1 
have  a  tear  in  my  eye,  and  a  smile  on  my  cheek.  Dearest  Barsie,  sure 
never  a  being  but  yourself  could  be  so  generous  —  sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  so  absurd '    I  remember  when  you  were  a  boy  you  wished 
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to  make  youi  fine  new  whip  a  present  to  old  aunt  Peggy,  merely  because 
she  admired  it ;  and  now,  with  llUa  unreaeoting  and  inappi'Opriate  liberality, 
you  would  resign  your  beloved  to  a  Bmoke-driedyoungsopfiister,  who  cares  not 
one  of  the  liaica  which  it  is  his  occupation  to  splits  for  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve.  I  in  love  with  your  Lilias — your  Green-mantle — jour  unknown 
enchantresB  !  —  why  I  scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutijs,  and  even  then  only 
the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  visible.  She  was  well  made,  and  tlie  tip 
of  her  chin  was  of  a  most  proiaising  cast  for  the  rest  of  the  face  ;  but. 
Heaven  save  you  1  she  came  upon  business  t  and  for  a  lawyer  to  fall  in  love 
Yitb  a  pretty  client  on  a  single  consultation,  would  he  as  wiae  as  if  he 
became  enamoured  of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a 
mowent  to  gild  his  bor-wig.  I  give  you  my  word  I  am  heart-whole  ;  and 
moreover,  I  assure  you,  that  before  I  suffer  a  woman  to  sit  near  my  heart's 
core,  I  must  see  her  full  fiice,  without  mask  or  mantle,  ay,  know  a  good 
deal  of  her  mind  int«  the  bargain.  So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account; 
my  kind  and  generous  Darsie  ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a  care,  and  let 
not  an  idle  attachment,  so  lightly  taken  up,  lead  you  into  serious  danger. 

On  this  subject  Ifeel  so  apprehensive,  that  now  when  I  am  decorated  with 
the  honours  of  the  gown,  I  should  have  abandoned  my  career  at  the  very 
starting  to  come  to  you,  but  for  my  father  having  contrived  to  clog  my  heela 
■with  fetters  of  a  professional  nature.  I  will  tell^ou  the  matter  at  length, 
for  it  is  comical  enough ;  and  why  should  not  you  list  to  my  juridical  adven- 
tures, as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiddling  knjght-errantry  ? 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  might  best  introduce  to 
my  father  the  private  resolution  I  had  formed  to  set  off  for  Dumfriesshire, 
or  whether  I  bad  not  better  run  away  at  once,  and  plead  my  excuse  by 
letter,  when  assuming  the  peculiar  look  with  which  he  communicates  any 
of  his  intentions  respecting  me,  that  he  suspects  may  not  be  altogether 
acceptable,  "  Alan,"  he  said,  "  yo  now  wear  a  gown  —  ye  have  opened  shop, 
as  we  would  say  of  a  more  mechanical  profession  ;  and,  doubtless,  ye  think 
the  floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with  guineas,  and  that  ye  have  only  to 
etoop  down  to  gather  them?" 

"Ihope  I  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied,  "that  I  have  some  knowledge  and 
practice  to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in  the  first  place." 

"It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father;  and,  always  afraid  to  give  too 
much  enconragement,  added,  "  Very  well  said,  if  it  be  well  acted  up  to  — 
Stoop  to  get  knowledge  and  practice  is  the  very  word.  Ye  know  very  well, 
Alan,  that  in  Uie  other  faculty  who  study  the  Ars  medeitdi,  before  the  young 
doctor  gets  to  the  bedsides  of  palaces,  h-  ™"°<-  "<■  n^^..- i^ii  :i  ,™ii,  n — 
hosmtals ;  and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  1 
for  Dives,  when  he  has  gout  or  indigestion 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,  that " 

"  Whisht  —  do  not  interrupt  the  court— Well — also  the  obihirgeons  have 
an  useful  practice,  by  which  they  put  their  appreutioes  and  tyrones  to  work 
upon  senseless  dead  bodies,  to  which,  as  they  can  do  no  good,  so  they 
certainly  can  do  as  little  harm ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  (yro,  oi  nppreu- 
tioe,  gains  experience,  and  becomes  fit  to  whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living 
subject,  an  oleaniy  as  je  would  slice  an  onion." 

"  I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered  I ;  "  and  were  it  not  for 
a.  very  partionlar  engagement " 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements ;  but  whisht  —  there  is  a  good  lad 
—  and  do  not  interrupt  the  court." 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt  —  be  it  said  with  all  filial  duty  —  to  bg  a 
little  prolix  in  his  harangues.     I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  lean  back^nd 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless,  the  management  of 
Borne  actions  in  dependence,  whilk  my  worthy  clients  have  intrusted  mo 
with,  that  I  may  think  of  airting  them  your  way  inslanier;  and  so  sotting 
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IT  aa  my  small  business  or  inflnenco  may  go ;  and, 
II  day  whilk  I  hope  may  come  rouiid.  But  then, 
■before  I  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it^  *My  own  flsh-guta  to  my  own  seii- 
maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  eharaetor,  ba  very  sure  tliat  my  sea- 
maw  can  pick  thorn  to  some  purpose.     What  say  yc  f" 

"  I  am  60  far,"  answered  I,  "  from  wishing  to  get  early  into  practice,  sir, 

that  I  would  willingly  bestow  a  few  days " 

"  In  farther  study,  yo  would  aaj,  Alan.     But  that  ia  not  the  way  either 

—  ye  must  walk  the  hosjjitals  —  ye  must  cure  Laaarus  —  yo  must  out  and 
carve  on  a  departed  subject,  to  show  your  skill." 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  undertake  the  cause  of  any  poor  man 
with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  Duke's ; 
but  for  the  nest  two  or  three  days " 

"Thoy  must  be  devoted  to  close  studj,  Alan  —  very  close  study  indeed; 
for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a  hearing,  in  preseTtiia  Dominorum  upon 
Tuesday  nest." 

" I.  sir ?"  I  replied  in  astonishment  —  "I  have  not  opened  my  mouth  in 
tho  Outei^House  yet  I" 

"  Never  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  man,"  said  my  father ;  "  we  will 
have  you  into  the  Sanctuary  at  once  —  over  shoes,  over  boots." 

"But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so  hastily." 

"  Ye  cannot  spoiJ  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands  with  moch 
complacency ;  "  that  is  the  very  cream  of  the  business,  man  —  it  is  just,  as 
I  said  before,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all  the  tyrones  have  been  trying  their 
whittles  for  fifteen  years ;  and  as  there  have  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents 
concerned,  and  each  took  his  own  way,  the  ease  is  come  to  that  pass,  that 
Stair  or  Arniston  could  not  mend  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  even  you,  Alan, 
can  do  it  much  harm  —  ye  may  get  credit  by  it,  but  ye  can  lose  none." 

"  And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  niy  happy  client,  sir !"  said  I,  ungra- 
ciously.enough,  I  believe. 

"  It  is  a  ivell-known  name  in  the  Parliament-House,"  replied  my  father, 
"  To  say  tho  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment ;  it  is  Peter  Peebles."* 

"  Peter  Peebles !"  esclaimed  I,  in  astonishment ;  "  he  is  an  insane  beggar 

—  as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  I" 

"  He  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years,"  said  my  father,  in 
a  tone  of  commiseration,  which  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  this  fact 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  poor  man's  condition  both  in  mind  and  cir- 


"  Besides,  sir,"  I  added,  "  he  ia  on  the  Poor's  Roll ;  and  you  know  there 
are  advocates  regularly  appointed  to  manage  those  cases ;  and  for  me  to 
presume  to  interfere " 

"  Whisht,  Alan  I  —  never  interrupt  the  court  —  s^\thcd  is  managed  for  ye 
like  a  tee'd  ball ;"  (my  father  sometimes  draws  his  similes  from  his  once 
favourite  game  of  golf ;)  —  "you  must  know,  Alan,  that  Peter's  cause  was 
to  have  been  opened  by  young  Dumtoustie — ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  eon  of 

Dumtoustie  of  that  ilk,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ,  and  a 

nephew  of  the  Laird's  younger  brother,  worthy  Lord  Bladderakate,  whilk 
ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  being  akin  to  a  peaCshipt  and  a  sheriffdom,  as  a 
sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle.  Now,  Peter  Dradgeit,  my  lord's  clerk,  came  to  me 
this  morning  in  the  House,  like  ane  bereft  of  his  wits ;  for  it  seems  that 

Joung  Dumtoustie  is  ane  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  Peebles's  process 
.ad  been  remitted  to  him  of  coarse.     But  so  soon  as  the  harebrained  goose 
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saw  the  pokes*  (aa  indeed,  Alan,  thpy  are  none  of  the  least,)  ho  took  fright, 
called  for  his  nag,  lap  on,  and  away  to  the  country  is  ho  gone ;  and  eo,  eaid 
Peter,  my  lord  is  at  his  wit's  end  wi'  vexation  and  shame,  to  see  his  nevoy 
hreak  off  the  course  at  the  very  starting.  '  I'l!  tell  you,  Peter,'  said  I, 
'were  I  my  lord,  and  a  friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town 
while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  kinsman,  or  he  he  what  he  liked,  should 
never  darken  my  door  agam.'  And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn  the  ball 
our  own  way ;  and  I  said  that  jou  were  a  gey  sharp  eirkie,  just  off  the 
irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  and  so  forth,  you  would  open  Peter's 
cause  on  Tuesday,  and  make  some  handsome  apology  for  the  necessary 
absence  of  your  learned  friend,  and  the  loss  which  your  client  and  the  court 
liad  sustained,  and  eo  forth.  Peter  lap  at  the  proposition  like  a  cock  at  a 
groaaart ;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  get  a  new  hand,  that  he  did 
not  ken  the  charge  he  was  taking  upon  him ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  of  two 
Session's  standing  that  was  not  dead-siek  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  cause : 
and  he  advise'        ■    •      '  ■•         ■■  ...  ,  ..     ^    . 

him  you  wert 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  this  arrangement,  so  very  well 
meant — so  rery  vesatious  at  the  same  time? — To  imitate  the  defection  and 
flight  of  young  Dumtouatie,  was  at  once  to  destroy  my  father's  hopes  of  me 
for  ever;  nay,  such  is  the  keenness  with  which  he  regards  all  connected 
with  his  protession,  it  might  have  been  a  step  to  bteaking  his  heart.  I  was 
obliged,  tnerefore,  to  bow  in  sad  acquiescence,  when  my  father  called  to 
James  Wilkinson  to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes  he  would  find  on  his 
table. 

Esit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bonding  under  the  load  of  two  huge 
leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and  labelled  on  the  greasy  backs 
with  the  ma^c  Impress  of  the  clerks  of  court,  and  the  title,  Peebles  against 
P^instanes.  This  huge  mass  was  deposited  on  the  table,  and  my  ftitlier, 
with  no  ordinary  glee  in  his  countenance,  began  to  draw  oat  the  various 
bundles  of  papers,  secured  by  none  of  your  red  tape  or  whip-oord,  but  stout, 
substantial  casts  of  tarred  rope,  such  as  might  have  held  small  cri^t  at  their 

I  made  at  last  a  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  impending  job.  "I  am 
really  afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  so  much  complicated,  and  there  is  so 
little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had  better  move  the  Court  to  supersede  it  till 
next  Session." 

"How,  sir  —  how,  Alan?"  said  my  fether  —  "Would  you  approbate  and 
reprobate,  sir? — Yon  have  accepted  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  if  you  have 
not  his  fee  in  your  pocket,  it  is  because  ho  has  none  to  give  you ;  and  now 
would  you  approbate  and  reprobate  in  the  same  breath  of  your  mouth  ?  — 
Think  of  your  oath  of  ofEce,  Alan,  and  your  duty  to  your  father,  my  dear 
boy." 

Once  more,  what  could  I  say?  —  I  saw  from  my  father's  hurried  and 
alarmed  manner,  that  nothing  could  vex  hira  so  much  as  failing  in  the  point 
be  had  determined  to  carry,  and  once  more  intimated  my  readiness  to  do 
my  bast,  under  every  disadvantage. 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  my  father,  "  the  Lord  will  make  your  daya 
long  in  the  land,  for  the  honour  you  have  given  to  your  father's  gray  hairs. 
You  may  find  wiser  advisers,  Alan,  but  none  that  can  wish  you  bettor." 

My  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to  espressiona  of  affection, 
and  they  are  interesting  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  My  eyes  began  to 
fill  at  seeing  his  glisten  ;  and  my  delight  at  having  girou  him  such  sensible 
gratlfieation  would  have  been  unmixed  but  for  the  thoughts  of  you.  These 
out  of  tlio  question,  I  could  have  grappled  with  the  bags,  had  they  been  as 
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large  as  corn-saois.  But,  to  turn  what  was  grave  into  faroe,  the  door 
opened,  and  Wilkinson  ushered  in  Peter  Peebles. 

You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like  others  in  the  sama 
predicnmeat,  caiitinuca  to  haunt  tko  courts  of  justice,  where  he  has  made 
shipwieck  of  time,  means,  and  understandins.  Sucli  iiiEane  paupers  have 
Bometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  wrecks  Ijing  npon  the  Bhoms  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  or  in  yarmouth  Roada,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep  aloof 
fiom  the  banks  on  whiuh  they  have  been  lost ;  or  rather,  saeh  ruined  clients 
ava  like  scarecrows  and  potatoe-bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to 
scare  away  foola  from  the  scene  of  litigation. 

I'Jie  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great-ooat,  threadbare  and  patched 
itseli;  jet  carefully  so  disposed  and  secured  by  what  buttons  remain,  and 
many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more  inSrm  state  of  his 
under  garments.  The  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  ploughman  were,  however, 
seen  to  meet  at  his  knees  with  a  pair  of  brownish,  Dlaokish  breeches ;  a 
rusty-coloured  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black  in  its  day,  surrounded  his 
throat,  and  was  an  apology  for  linen.  His  hair,  half  gray,  half  black, 
escaped  in  elf-looks  around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  so  much  shrunk,  that  it  stood  up  on  the  very  top  of  hie  head ;  above 
-which  he  plants,  when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like  the 
chieftain's  banner  in  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day 
hetwist  nine  and  ten,  high  towering  above  all  the  fluctuating  and  changeful 
scene  in  the  Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  ofien  make  him  tie  centre 
of  a  group  o&^etulant  and  teasing  hoys,  who  exercise  upon,  him  every  art 
of  ingenious  torture.  His  countenanee,  originally  that  of^a  portly,  comely 
burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty  ana  anaiety,  and  rendered  wild  by 
an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes ;  a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and  com- 
plexion ;  features  begrimed  with  snuff,  charged  with  the  self-impOrtance 
peculiar  to  insanity ;  and  a  habit  of  perpetually  speaking  to  himself.  Such 
was  mj  fortunate  client ;  and  I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  had 
need  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many 
individuals  to  such  a  pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to  each  other, 
at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner  that  he  was  desirous  of 
supporting  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes,  as  much  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  "Alan,"  he  said,  "this  b  the  gentleman  who  has  agreed  to  accept 
of  you  as  his  counsel,  in  place  of  young  Dumtoustie." 

"  Entirely  out  of  favour  to  my  old  aec[uaintanee  your  father,"  said  Peter, 
with  a  benign  and  patronising  countenance,  "  out  of  respect  to  your  father, 
and  my  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladderskate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Begiam 
Mi^'estaiem  I  I  would  have  presented  a  petition  and  complaint  against  Daniel 
Dumtoustie,  Advocate,  by  name  and  surname — I  would,  by  all  the  prac- 
tiquesl— I  know  the  forms  of  process;  and  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded  him  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  proposed  to  give  the  youna  counsel  an 
outline  of  the  state  of  the  ooiyoined  process,  with  a  view  to  letting  him  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencumbered  from  the  points  of  form.  "  I  have 
made  a  "short  abbreviate,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  he ;  "  having  sat  up  late  last 
night,  and  employed  much  of  this  morning  in  wading  through  these  papers, 
to  save  Alan  some  trouble,  and  I  am  now  about  to  state  the  result." 

"  I  will  state  it  mySelf,"  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without  reverence  upon 
his  solicitor. 

"No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father;  "I  am  your  agent  for  the  time." 

"Miae  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter;  "I  have  a  now  one  every  year; 
I  wish  I  could  get  a  now  coat  as  regularly." 

"Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  father;  "and  you,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states  the  cause  to  the 
agent  —  the  agent  to  the  counsel "  ("'"/a.^hI  ^ 

Voi,.IX.— 7  I  ,..v..,  ,A.OO^^I>. 
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"  The  counsel  to  the  Jjord  Ordinary,"  continued  Peter,  once  set<v-going, 
like  the  peal  of  an  alarm-do cic,  "  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner-Houae,  the  Pre- 
sident to  tlie  Bench.  It  is  just  lilcc  the  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  to  the  os, 
the  OS  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the  fire " 

"  Hugh,  for  Heaven's  sate,  Mr.  Peeblea,"  aiud  my  father,  cutting  his 
recitation  short;  "tirne  wears  on  —  we  must  get  to  business — ^you  must 
not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know. — Hem,  hem!  From  thia  abbreviate  it 
appears " 

"Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peeblea,  "I'll  thaak  jou  to  order  me  a 
morsel  of  bread  aud  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or  broth,  or  the  like  ali- 
mentary provision ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  sea  joui-  son,  that  I  could  not  eat  a 
mouthful  of  dinner." 

Heartily  glad,  I  believo,  to  have  so  good  a  ohanoo  of  stopping  hie  client's 
mouth  effectually,  my  father  ordered  some  cold  meat ;  to  which  James  Wil- 
kinson, for  the  honour  of  the  house,  was  about  to  add  the  brandy  bottle, 
which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but,  at  a  wink  from  my  lather,  supplied 
its  place  with  small  beer,  Peter  charged  the  provisions  with  the  rapacity 
of  a  famished  lion ;  and  so  well  did  the  diversion  engage  htm,  that  though, 
while  my  father  stated  the  case,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  aa  if  he  meant 
i^  i^t^^^-^t.  i^:«  .,4..,i.^«^»«<.  ,.-*  v^  "'ways  found  more  agreeable  employment 
5  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which  con- 
■vinoea  me  ne  nan  noi  naa  suon  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day  of  satiating 
his  appetite.  Omitting  much  formal  phraseology,  and  many  legal  detitils, 
I  will  endeavour  to  ^ve  you,  in  exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tale,  the  history 
of  a  litigant,  or  rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

"Peter  Peebles  and  Paul  Plamstanes,"  said  my  father,  "entered  into 
partnership,  in  the  year— — ,  as  mercers  and  linendrapers,  in  the  Lucken- 
txH)ths,  and  carried  on  a  great  line  of  business  to  mutual  advantage.  But 
the  learned  counsel  needeth  not  to  be  told,  sodetae  est  maler  discordiarum, 
pitrtnership  oft  makes  pleaship.     The  company  being  dissolved  by  mutual 

consent,  in  the  year ,  the  af&irs  had  to  be  wound  up,  and  after  oertaJn 

attempts  to  settle  the  matter  estra-jadicially,  it  was  at  last  brought  into  the 
Court,  and  has  branched  out  into  sevei-nl  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk 
bare  been  conjoined  by  the  Ordinary.  It  is  to  the  state  of  these  processes 
tliat  counsel's  attention  is  particularly  directed.  There  is  the  original 
action  of  Peebles  «.  Plainstanes,  convening  him  for  payment  of  3000L,  leas 
or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by  Plainstanes.  2dly,  There  is  a  counter 
action,  in  which  Plainstanes  is  pursuer,  and  Peebles  defender,  for  25001., 
less  or  more,  being  balance  alleged  jicr  contra,  to  be  due  by  Peebles.  3dly, 
Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  agent  advised  an  action  of  Oompt  and  Eeckoning  at 
hia  instance,  wherein  what  balance  should  prove  due  on  either  side  might 
bo  fairly  struck  and  ascertained.  4thly,  To  meet  the  hypothetical  case, 
that  Peeblea  might  be'  found  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wild- 
goose,  Mr.  Peebles's  eighth  agent,  reeommended  a  Moltiplepoinding,  to 
bring  all  parties  oonoerned  into  the  field." 

My  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  lawsuit  within  lawsuit,  like 
a  nest  of  chip-boses,  with  all  of  which  I  was  expected  to  make  myself 
acquainted. 

"  I  understand,"  I  said,  "  that  Mr.  Peeblea  claims  a  sum  of  money  from 
Plainstanes  —  how  then  can  he  be  his  debtor?  and  if  not  his  debtor,  how 
can  he  bring  a  Multiplepoinding,  the  very  summons  of  which  sets  forth, 
that  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  monies,  which  he  is  desirous  to  pay  by 
warrant  of  ajudge?"* 

"  Ye  know  litUe  of  the  matter,  I  doubt,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Peebles ;  "  a 
Multiplepoinding  ia  the  safest  ri^medium  Juris  in  the  whole  form  of  process. 
I  have  known  it  conjoined  with  a  declarator  of  marriage.  —  Your  beef  ia 

•  Multiplepoiiuliag  a  '  ^Ijew,  «iioiTsleut  to  what  U  called  Id  Snglaiid  a  eax  dMM^IiMMiUi 
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esoallent,"  he  said  to  my  father,  ■who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reaumo  his 
legal  disquiBition ;  "hut  something  highly  powdered  — aad  the  twopenny 
is  undeniable;  but  it  is  Binall  swipes  —  small  swipes  —  more  of  hop  than 
malt — with  your  leave,  I'll  tv^  your  hlaok  bottle." 

My  father  started  to  help  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  due  measure; 
but,  infinitely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  got  posaession  of  the  bottle  by  the 
niick,  and  my  fathers  ideas  of  hospitality  were  far  too  scrupulous  to  permit 
bis  attempting,  by  any  direct  means,  to  redeem  it ;  so  that  Peter  I'eturaed 
to  the  table  triumphant,  with  his  prey  in  his  olutoh. 

"  Better  have  a  wino-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  in  an  admoni- 
tory tone,  "you  will  find  it  pretty  strong." 

"  If  the  kirk  ia  ower  muokle,  wo  can  sing  mass  in  the  quire,"  said  Peter, 
helping  himself  in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had  been,  drinking  the  small 
beer.  "  What  is  it,  usquebaugh  !— brandy,  as  I  am  an  honest  man  1  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  name  and  taste  of  brandy.  —  Mr.  Fairford,  elder,  your 
good  health,"  (a  mouthful  of  brandy)  —  "  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  wisliJng  you. 
well  through  jour  arduous  undertaking,"  (another  go-down  of  the  comfort- 
able liquor.)  "And  now,  though  you  have  ^ven  a  tolerable  broviato  of 
this  great  lawsuit,  of  whilk  every  body  has  hewd  something  that  has  walked 
the  boards  in  the  Outer-House,  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  interim 
decreet,)  yet  ye  have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrestments." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  5Ir.  Peebles." 

"Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bill." 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that." 

"  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Oourb  process." 

"  I  WM  just  coming  to  it." 

"As  Tweed  comes  to  Meirose,  I  think,"  said  the  litigant;  and  then  fill- 
ing his  goblet  about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if  in  absence  ef  mind, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ^o  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckle  to  such  a  causo  as 
mine  at  the  very  outset  I  it  is  like  a  apacimen  of  all  canses,  man.  By  the 
Regiafti,  there  is  not  a  rentediiim  juris  in  thepraotiquesbutye'llfind  as^jice 
o't.  Here's  to  yoar  getting  weel  through  with  it  —  Pshut — I  am  drinking 
naked  spirits,  I  think.  But  if  the  heathen  be  ower  strong,  we'll  christen 
him  with  the  brewer,"  (hei-e  ho  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his  beverage, 
paused,  rolled  hia  eyes,  winked,  and  proceeded, — "  Mr.  Fmrford — the  action 
of  assault  and  battery,  Mr.  Fairfori^  when  I  nompcUed  the  villain  Plain- 
stanos  to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King  Charles's  statue,  in  the 
Pafiiament  Close  —  there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net.  Never  man  could  tell 
EiB  how  to  shape  that  process — no  counsel  that  ever  seUed  wind  could  con- 
descend and  say  whether  it  were  best  to  proceed  ^7  T^'^y  of  petition  and 
complaint,  aii  BmiiWaTOjJufiKcaM,  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's  advocate, 
or  by  action  on  the  statute  for  battery  peiKfcjjfe  lUe,  whilk  would  be  the 
winning  my  plea  at  once,  and  so  getting  a  back-door  out  of  Court. — By  the 
Eegiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  het  at  my  heart  —  I  maun  try  the 
iile  again"  (sipped  a  little  bsor ;)  "  and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  I  maun  e'en  put 
in  the  rest  of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and  animated  a 
stylo  of  elooution,  thumping  the  table,  drinking  and  snuffing  alternately, 
that  my  father,  abandoning  all  attempts  to  interrupt  him,  sat  silent  and 
asliamed,  safiaring,  and  anxioas  for  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

"And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all  —  my  battery  and 


assault  process,  when  I  had  the  good  luok  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my  nof 
at  fhe  very  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted— -Mr. 
Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford !    Old  Peat  was  ior  making  it  out  Aame- 


sucken,  for  he  said  the  Court  might  be  said — said — ugh!  —  to  be  my  dwell- 
ing-place. I  dwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  tlie  essence  of  hamo- 
sucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his  dwell Jag*plaoe — mind  that,  young  advocate 
—  and  so  there's  hope  Pliunstanes  may  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  -V^ 
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matter ;  fov,  my  Lords, — -will  Pest  say  to  tbe  Justiciary  bodies, — my  Lords, 
the  Parliamont  Hous«  is  Peebles's  place  of  dwelling,  snys  ho  —  beiiig  eont- 
rnime  forum,  and  commune  Jorum  est  comm,ujie  domicilium,  —  Lass,  fetch 
another  glass  of  whisky,  and  score  it — time  to  gae  hame — by  the  praetiqiies, 
I  oannot  find  the  jog  —  yet  there's  twa  of  them,  I  think.  By  the  Regiara, 
Pairford — Daddie  Fairfocd — lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine  is 
done — Macer,  oall  another  cause." 

The  bos  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the  same  time  have 
fallen  from  the  chair,  had  not  I  anpported  him. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father  —  "Call  a  chairman,  James  IVil- 
kinson,  to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drnnkea  beast  home." 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  memorable  consultation, 
under  tJie  care  of  an  able-bodied  Celt,  my  father  hastily  bundled  up  the 
papers,  as  a  showman,  whose  exhibition  has  miscarried,  hastes  to  remove 
his  booth.  "  Here  are  my  memoranda,  Alan,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  way ; 
"look  them  carefully  over  —  compare  them  with  the  processes,  and  turn  it 
in  your  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has  been  made  for  a 
beast  of  a  client;  and  hark  ye,  lad,  bark  ye — I  never  intended  to  cheat  you 
of  your  fee  when  ail  was  done,  though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
the  speech  first;  but  tbere  is  nothing  like  coming  the  horse  before  tha 
journey.  Here  are  five  goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  your  poor  mother'a 
Betting,  Alan— she  would  have  been  a  blithe  woman  to  have  seen  her  young 
son  witji  a  gown  on  his  back — but  no  more  of  that — be  a  good  boy,  and  to 
the  work  like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie ;  for  who  could  resist  such  motives  ?  "With  my 
father's  assistance,  I  have  mastered  the  details,  confused  as  they  are ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  I  shall  plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peebles,  as  I  could  for  a  duke. 
Indeed,  I  feel  my  head  so  clear  on  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this 
long  letter  to  you  ;  into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit  have  in- 
sinuated themselves  so  far,  as  to  show  you  how  much  they  at  present  occupy 
my' thoughts.  Once  more,  be  careful  of  yourself,  and  mlnijfu]  of  me,  who 
am  ever  thine,  while  Aiuin  FiiEroBD. 

.3  long  ere  this  letter 


(C^jmittrr  \\i  fu%\. 


The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  the  actors 
themselves,  the  adventures  which  we  must  otherwise  have  narrated  in  our 
own,  haa  given  great  popularity  to  the  publication  of  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, as  practised  by  various  great  authors,  and  by  ourselves  in  tha 
preceding  chapters.  Nevertheless,  a  genuine  correspondence  of  this  kind 
(and  Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  in  any  reapeot  sophisticated  by  interpola- 
tions of  our  own  I)  can  seldom  be  found  to  contain  all  in  which  it  is  neoea- 
sary  to  instruct  the  reader  for  his  full  comprehension  of  the  st«ry.  Also  it 
must  often  happen  that  various  proliiities  and  redundancies  occur  in  the 
course  of  an  interchange  of  letters,  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on 
the  progress  of  the  narratiTe.    To  avoid  this  dilemipa,^[ft)ji(e^)"  — ' ' 
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UaTO  usod  tho  letters  of  tha  personagea  concemad,  or  liberal  estraota  from, 
them,  to  describe  particular  incidents,  or  express  the  sentiments  which  they 
entertained ;  while  they  conireot  them  ocoaaiooally  with  such  portioas  of 
narratiya,  as  may  serve  to  carry  on  tlie  thread  of  the  atory. 

It  is  thus  that  tho  adventurous  travellera  who  explore  tha  summit  of 
Mont  Blano,  now  move  on  throngh  the  crumbling  snow-drift  so  slowly,  that 
their  progress  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  anon  abridge  their  journey  by 
springing  orer  the  intervenicg  chasms  which  cross  their  path,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  tho  course 
of  story-telling  which  we  have  for  tho  present  adopted,  resembles  the 
original  discipline  of  the  dragoons,  who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on.  foot 
or  horseback,  as  the  emergencies  of  the  sefviee  required.  With  this  expla- 
nation, we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  soma  oiroumatances  which  Alan  ITairiord 
did  not,  and  could  not,  write  to  his  correspondent. 

Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewnat  approaching  to  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  principal  characters  who  have  appeared  before  him  during  our 
narrative ;  but  in  case  our  good  opinion  of  his  sagacity  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  ia  order  to  satisfy  such  (is  are  addicted  to  the  laudable  practice  of 
aldpping,  (with  whom  wo  have  at  times  a  strong  fellow-feeling,)  the  follow- 
ing particulars  may  not  be  auporflaous, 

flit.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  ha  was  usually  called,  was  a  man  of  business 
of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  eoonomical  and  even  niggardly 
in  hia  expenditure,  strictly  honest  in  conducting  his  own  affairs,  and  those 
of  his  clients,  but  taught  by  long  experience  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  in 
observing  the  motions  of  others.  Punctual  as  the  clock  of  Saint  Giles 
tolled  nine,  tho  neat  dapper  form  of  tho  littlo  hale  old  gentleman  was  seen 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Court  hall,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  head  of  the  Back 
Stairs,  trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  snuff-colonred  brown,  with 
stoeMngs  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  suited  the  weather;  a  bob-wig,  and  a  small 
cooked  hat;  shoos  blacked  as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them;  silver 
ahoe-buekles,  and  a  gold  stock-buckio.  A  nosegay  in  summer,  and  a  sprig 
of  holly  in  winter,  completed  his  well-known  dress  and  appearanee.  Hia 
manners  corresponded  with  his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupulously  civil,  and 
not  a  little  formal.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous 
for  King  George  and  the  government  even  to  slaying,  as  he  had  showed  by 
taking  up  arms  in  their  cause.  But  then,  as  he  had  clients  and  connections 
of  business  among  families  of  opposite  political  tenets,  he  was  particularly 
cautious  to  use  all  tho  conventional  phrases  which  tiie  civility  of  the  time 
had  devised,  as  an  admissible  mode  of  language  betwixt  the  two  parlieH. 
Thus  he  spoke  sometimes  of  the  Chevalier,  hut  never  either  of  the  Prince, 
which  would  have  been  sacrificing  his  own  principles,  or  of  the  Pretender, 
which  would  have  been  offensive  to  those  of  others.  Again,  ho  usually 
designated  the  Rebellion  as  the  affair  of  1745,  and  spoke  of  any  one  engaged 
in  it  as  a  person  who  had  been  oiti  at  a  certain  period.*  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Twrford  was  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all  sides, 
though  his  friends  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  h.ad  given  a  dinner  more 
frequently,  as  his  littlo  cellar  contained  some  choice  old  wine,  of  which,  on 
such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  niggard. 

The  whoie  pleasure  of  this  good  old-fashioned  man  of  method,  besides 
that  which  he  really  felt  in  tha  discharge  of  his  daily  business,  was  the  hope 
to  see  his  son  Alan,  the  only  fruit  of  a  union  which  death  early  dissolved, 
attain  what  in  the  ftithor's  eyes  was  the  proudest  of  all  distinctions  —  tho 
rank  and  fame  of  a  woU-employed  lawyer. 

Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  honours,  and  Mr.  ITairford's  mind  was 

iinliviilaiLbt  wbD  hud  borna  umis  on  one  slda  or  other  m  the  oivil  broils  of  1745.  Nuthio^,  uccur<i.^  tu  luy 
l^ollectioD,  aoiltd  be  mara  A»n(Je  ami  decaralifl  tLuiQ  Ibo  t«psct  tLe»  0hl.«DeLiLV8  pud  to  eack  dtber^ 
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constructed  upon  bo  limited  and  esoluaive  a.  plan,  that  he  valued  notliing, 
save  the  ohjeots  of  amhitioii  which  his  own  presented.  lie  would  have 
shuddered  nt  Alan's  acquiring  the  ronown  of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with 
scorn  at  the  equally  barren  laurels  of  literature ;  it  was  hj  the  path  of  the 
law  alone  that  he  ivas  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to  emioenoe,  and  the  proha- 
hilities  of  success  or  disappointment  were  the  thoughts  of  hia  father  bj  day, 
and  his  dream  by  night.  ' 

The  disposition  of  Alan.  Fairford,  as  well  aa  hia  talents,  were  such  as  to 
encourage  hia  father's  expectations.  He  had  acutenesa  of  intellect,  joined 
to  habits  of  long  and  patient  study,  improved  no  doubt  by  the  discipline 
of  his  father's  house ;  to  which,  genetallv  speaking,  he  conformed  with  the 
utmost  docility,  expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or  more  frequent  relaxation 
than  consistfld  with  bis  fatlior'a  anxioua  and  serore  roatrictions.  When  he 
did  indulge  in  any  juvenile  frolics,  his  father  had  the  candour  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  his  more  mercurial  companion,  Darsie  Lartimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been  received  as  an  inmate 
into  the  family  of  iVIr.  Fairford,  senior,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  delicacy 
of  constitution  which  had  abridged  the  life  of  his  consort,  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  son,  and  when  the  father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed 
to  indulge  hia  alightest  wish.  That  the  young  Englishman  was  able  to  pay 
a  considerable  board,  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  Mr.  X'airford;  it 
was  enough  that  hie  presence  seemed  to  make  his  son  cheerful  and  happy. 
Ho  was  compelled  to  allow  that  "Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  unsettled," 
and  he  would  have  had  some  difGoulty  in  ge'tting  rid  of  him,  and  the  appre- 
hensions which  his  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  excur- 
sion which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding  oorrespon denes,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Fairford  seoretiy  rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means  of  separating  Alan  from 
his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he  should  have  assumed,  and  become  ac- 
customed to,  the  duties  of  his  dry  and  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting  the  end  which  the 
elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The  young  men  were  united 
by  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy;  and  the  more  so,  that  neither  of  them 
sought  nor  desired  to  admit  any  others  into  their  society.  Alan  Fairford 
was  averse  to  general  company,  from  a  disposition  naturally  reserved,  and 
Darsie  Jjatimer  from  a  psunful  sense  of  his  own  unknown  origin,  peculiarly 
afflicting  in  a  country  where  high  and  low  are  professed  genealogists.  The 
young  men  were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
tiieir  separation  was  painful,  and  that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined 
to  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  hia  friend's  letters,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  the  senior  had  anticipated.  The  young  man  went  through 
his  usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  examinations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, hut  with  nothing  like  the  zeal  and  assiduity  which  he  had  formerly 
displayed ;  and  his  anxious  and  observant  father  saw  but  too  plainly  that 
his  heart  was  with  hia  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to  this  tide  of  feeling,  in  hopes  to 
have  diminished  its  excess,  and  permitted  the  youths  to  have  been  aome 
timo  together,  that  tlieir  intimacy  might  have  been  broken  off  by  degreea ; 
but  Mr.  Fairford  only  saw  the  more  direct  mode  of  continued  restraint, 
which,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  veiling  under  aome  plauaible  ]>reteit. 
In  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  held  communicatioa 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  Peter  Drudgeit,  with  whom  the  reader  is  partly 
acquaiated.  "  Alan,"  he  said,  "  was  ance  wnd,  and  aye  waur ;  and  he  was 
expecting  every  moment  when  he  would  start  off  in  a  wDdgooae-chase  after 
the  oallant  Latimer ;  Will  Sampson,  the  horae-hirer  in  Can  diem  aker-Row, 
had  given  him  a  hint  that  Alan  had  been  looking  for  a  good  hack,  to  go  to 
the  country  for  a  few  days.  And  thon  to  oppose  him  downright — he  could 
not  but  thiok  on  the  way  his  poor  mother  was  removed — Would  to  Heavoa 
he  was  yoked  to  some  tight  piece  of  busiuesa,  no  matter  whether  wtdl.or 
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iil  paiiJ,  but  some  joli  that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least  until  the  Courta 
roKe,  if  it  were  but  for  deoency'a  sake. 

Peter  Drudgeit  syinpathiaed,  for  Peter  had  a  eon,  who,  reason  or  none, 
would  ne«ds  exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian  sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket 
and  white  lapelle ;  and  he  suggested,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  engaging  our 
fciead  Alan  in  the  matter  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  deser- 
tion of  youn"  DumtOustie,  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  samfflime  con- 
cealed; and  tnia,  Drudgeit  said,  "would  bo  felling  two  dogs  with  one  atone." 

With  these  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man  of  the  eider  Pair- 
ford's  sense  and  experienoe  free  from  the  hazardous  and  impatient  cariosity 
with  which  boys  fling  a  pnppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely  to  aee  if  the  crea- 
ture can  swim.    However  confident  in  hia  eou'a  talents,  which  were  really 


considerable,  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  hare  involTed  him  in  the 
duty  of  pleading  a  complicated  and  difficult  case,  upon  his  very  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  had  he  not  resorted  to  it  as  an  efieotual  way  to  prevent 


young  man  from  taking  a  step,  which  his  habits  of  thinking  represented 
as  a  most  fatal  one  at  his  outset  of  life. 

Batwist  two  evila,  Mr.  Pairford  chose  that  which  was  in  his  own  appre- 
hension the  least;  and,  like  a  brave  officer  sending  forth  his  son  to  battle, 
rather  chose  he  should  die  upon  the  breach,  than  desert  the  conflict  with 
dishonour.  Neither  did  he  leave  him  to  his  own  unassisted  energies.  Like 
Alpbeua  preceding  Hercules,  he  himself  encountered  the  Augean  mass  of 
Peter  Peebles's  law-matters.  It  was  to  the  old  man  a  labour  of  love  to  place 
in  a  clear  and  imdlst*rted  view  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  -^hich  the  care- 
lessness and  blunders  of  Peter's  former  aolicitors  had  converfed  into  a  huga 
chaotlo  mass  of  unintelligible  technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  iu< 
duatry,  that  he  was  able,  after  tlie  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  days,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  consideration  of  the  young  counsel  the  principal  facts  of  the 
case,  in  a  light  equally  simple  and  comprehensible.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefatigable,  Alan  Fairford  was  enabled, 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  to  walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by  hia 
anxioua  yet  encouraging  parent,  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  he 
would  lose  no  reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  Peter  Peebles  in  his  uanal 
plenitude  of  wig  and  oolsitude  of  hat.  He  seized  on  the  young  pleader  like 
a  lion  on  his  prey.  "  How  ia  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan  —  how  is  a'  wi'  you, 
man?  —  Thoawfu'  day  is  come  at  last— a  day  that  will  be  lang  rnindeli  ia 
this  house.  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainatanea — conjoined  processes — 
Hearing  in  presence  —  stands  for  the  ShortaBoH  for  this  day  —  I  have  not 
been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week  for  thinking  of  it,  and,  I  dare  to  aav,  neither 
haa  the  Lord  President  himsell  —  for  such  a  cause  I !  But  your  father  garr'd 
me  tafc  a  wee  drap  ower  muckle  of  hia  pint  bottle  the  other  night ;  it's  no 
right  to  mix  brandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I  would  have  been  the 
waur  o'  liquor  if  I  would  have  drank  as  mucklo  as  you  twa  would  have  had 
me.  But  there's  a  time  for  a'  things,  and  if  ye  will  dine  with  rae  after  the 
case  is  heard,  or  whilk  is  the  same,  or  maybe  better,  TU  gang  my  ways  hame 
wi'  you,  and  I  winna  object  to  a  cheorfu'  glasa,  within  the  bounda  of 
moderation." 

Old  Fairford  ahruggod  his  shoulders  and  hurried  past  the  client,  saw  hia 
son  wrapt  in  the  sabS  bombazine,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  more  venerable 
than  an  archbishop's  lawn,  and  could  not  help  fondly  patting  his  shoulder, 
and  whispering  to  him  to  take  courage,  and  show  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it 
The  party  entered  the  Outer  Hall  of  the  Court,  (once  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  Parliament,)  and  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of 
Westminster  Hall  in  England,  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the' Inner-House,  aa 
it  is  termed,  and  a  place  of  dominion  to  certain  sedentary  personages  called 
Lords  Ordinary. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  old  Pairford  in  reiterating 
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Ilia  instructions  to  Akn,  and  in  nmniog  from  one  person  10  another,  from 
whom  he  tliought  he  could  still  glenn  some  grains  of  information,  either 
concerning  the  point  nt  issue,  or  collateral  oaaea.  Meantitne,  Poor  Peter 
Peobles,  whose  sliallow  hrain  was'  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  iuiportiinco 
of  the  moment,  kept  as  close  to  hia  young  counsel  as  shadow  to  euhstanoe, 
affeofod  now  to  speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  now  to  deok  his 
ghastly  countenanco  with  wreathed  smiles,  now  to  oloud  it  with  a  shade  of 
deep  and  solemn  importance,  and  ttnon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  acorn 
and  derision.  Theae  moods  of  the  client'a  mind  wore  accompanied  with 
singular  "  mockings  and  mowings,"  fantastic  gestures,  which  the  man  of 
rags  and  litigation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes  of  oountennuce.  Now 
he  brandished  his  arm  aloft,  now  thrust  his  fiat  straight  ont,  as  if  to  knock 
hia  opponent  down.  Now  he  laid  his  open  palm  on  hia  boeom,  and  now 
flinging  it  abroad,  ho  gallantly  snapped  Sis  fingers  in  tho  air, 

Theae  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  shame  and  embarrassment  of 
Alan  Falrford,  did  not  escape  the  ohBervation  of  the  joTenile  idlers  in  the 
hall.  They  did  not,  indeed,  approach  Peter  with  their  usual  famiijarity, 
fi'om  aome  feeling  of  deference  towards  Fairford,  though  many  accused  him 
of  conceit  in  presuming  to  undertake,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  practice,  a 
ctise  of  oonsidorabla  difficulty.  But  A!an,  notwithstanding  this  forbearance, 
was  not  the  less  sensible  that  ho"'and  his  cumpanion  were  the  stibjacts  of 
jnany  a  passing  jest,  and  many  a  stout  of  laughter,  with  which  iiiat  region 
at  all  times  abounds. 

At  length  the  young  counaol'a  pntJenoe  gave  way,  and  as  it  threatened  to 
carry  hia  presence  of  mind  and  reooUeotion  along  with  it,  Alan  frankly  told 
hia  father,  that  unless  he  was  relieved  from  tho  infliction  of  his  client's  per- 
sonal presence  and  inetruotions,  he  must  ncceasarilj  throw  up  his  brief,  and 
decline  pleading  the  case, 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alan,"  said  the  old  gontleman,  almost  at  his  own 
wiS's  end  upon  hearing  this  dilemma;  "  dinna  mind  tho  ailly  no'er-do-weel ; 
wo  cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing  hia  own  cause,  though  he  bo  not  quite 
right  in  the  head." 

"  On  mj  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  "  I  shall  bo  unable  to  go  on,  he  drives 
ever^  thing  out  of  my  remembrance ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  speak  seriously  of 
the  usuries  he  has  sustained,  and  the  condition  he  is  reduced  to,  how  can  I 
espect  but  that  the  very  appearance  of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn 
-  it  all  into  ridicule." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saunders  Fiurford,  glancing  a  look  at 
Poor  Peter,  and  then  cantioimly  inserting  his  foreSnger  under  his  bob-wig, 
in  order  to  rub  his  temple  and  aid  his  invention  ;  "lie  is  no  figure  for  ttie 
fore-bar  to  see  without  laughing;  but  how  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak 
aense,  or  any  thing  like  it,  la  tho  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.  Stay,  ay  — 
Alan,  my  darling,  hao  patience  ;  I'll  got  him  off  on  the  instant,  like  a 
gowff  ba\" 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit,  who  on  seeing  him 
with  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait,  and  care  upon  his  countenance,  clapped  hia 
pen  behind  his  car,  with  "  What's  tho  atir  now,  Mr.  Saunders  ?  —  Is  there 
aught  wrang!" 

"  Uere'a  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Saunders ;  "  now,  or  never,  Peter,  do  me  a 
good  turn.  Tender's  your  namesake,  Peter  Peebles,  will  drive  the  swine 
through  our  honny  hanks  of  yarn;*  get  Hm  over  to  John's  Goffeo-house, 
man  —  gie  him  hia  meridian  —  keep  him  there,  drunk  or  sober,  till  the 
hearing  is  over." 

"  Enough  Bai4,"  C[Uoth  Peter  Drudgeit,  no  way  displeased  with  his  own 
ebare  in  the  service  required.  —  "  We'ae  do  yonr  "bidding." 
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AccordiDgly,  the  scribe  was  presently  aeen  whispering  in  tbe  ear  of  Petet 
Peebles,  whose  respooaea  came  forth  in  ttie  following  broken  form ;  — 

"  Leave  the  Court  for  ae  niinnte  on  this  grent  day  of  judgment! — not  I, 

bj  the  Reg Eh!   what?     Brandy,  did  ye   say  —  Freneh,  brandy? — ■ 

eouldna  yo  fetch  a  etoup  to  the  bar  under  your  eoat,  man  ?  —  Impossible  ? — 
Nay,  if  it's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have  an  hour  good  till  they  get 
through  the  sic^e  bill  and  the  summar-roll,  I  oarena  if  I  cross  the  close  wi' 
you  ;  I  am  sure  I  need  something  to  keep  ray  heart  uj)  this  awful  day ;  but 
I'll  no  stay  aboYe  an  instant  —  not  above  a  minute  of  time  —  nor  drink 
aboon  a  single  gill." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  two  Peters  were  seen  moving  through 
the  Parliament  Close,  (which,  ew-fangled  affectation  has  termed  a  Square,) 
the  triumphact  Drudgeit  leading  captive  the  passive  Peebles,  whose  legs 
conducted  him  towards  the  dramshop,  while  his  reverted  eyes  were  flsed 
upon  the  court.  They  dived  into  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of  John's  coffee- 
house,* formerly  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  elasaio  and  genial  DoetoT 
rir«airn,  and  were  for  the  present  seen  no  more. 

Believed  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fairford  had  time  to  rally  his  recollec- 
tions, which  in  the  irritation  of  his  spirits,  had  nearly  escaped  him,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  task,  the  sueoessfal  discharge  or  failure  in  which  must, 
he  was  aware,  have  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  fortunes.  He  had  pride, 
t  wthf  t  ■  f  tal    t        1  fh  f  h'    f  th  r's 

f  1    g     r      tl        Ij    t   mp  Ued  h  m  to  th       m    t         t  \h        11 

h     1    d  tb  t        t    f      If     mm     d  wh    h  tit  y 

d  dtkg        Ihw  tti        llyf       fmthtf  h 

t  1  i  ty    by   wh    h   th         wh  t  I  "ig        te 

d  ffi    It  d      U         I  p  bl      f  f       g       h  wh      th  y 

II  II    t  d    n  th         ft«    d      d  b    k  t         wl    h  w 

y  Al  th     ght  rt  d  to  D  mf         h  1  th    p 

t  whlhf       dhbl      df      dhdpl      dhmlf        d 

dag       h  Ifdiwtchagtoh       hp         tfk 

m      edftd      ddththmghthtentDr?       a«     ta  Ihh 

andmomc  t   tl     gth  ed      Ih   M  b     td.wth    Ul  swell   emem 

bered  brazen  strength  of  lun^,  "  Poor  Peter  Peebles  verstts  Plainstanes,  per 
Dumtoustie  et  Tough!— Maister  Dnrarniel  Dumtoustiel"  Dumtoustie  an- 
swered not  the  summons,  which,  deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not 
reach  across  the  Queensferry ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford  appeared  ia 

Tbe  Contt  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much  amusement  had  been  re- 
ceived on  former  oooaaiona  when  Peter  had  volunteered  his  own  oratory, 
and  had  been  completely  euccessfal  in  routing  the  gravity  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  patting  to  silence,  not  indeed  the  counsel  of  tbe  opposite  party, 
but  his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  surprised  at  the  juvenile 
appearance  of  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  the  room  of  Dumtoustie,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  complicated  and  long  depending  process,  and 
II  herd  were  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the 
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■which  the  House  of  Coramons  jielda  to  tJie  maiden  speech  of  one  of  it'} 
niei.ibei'9. 

Lord  Bladdei'skate  was  an  exception  to  this  general  espressJon  of  beaevo- 
leneo.  He  scowled  upon  Alan,  from  teneath  his  large,  shaggy,  graj  ejo- 
!jrow9,  just  as  if  iJie  young  la'wyer  had  been  usurping  his  nephew's  honours, 
instead  of  covering  his  disgraoe ;  and,  from  feelings  which  did  his  lordship 
little  honour,  ha  privately  hoped  the  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the 
cause  which  his  kinsman  baa  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  pleased  with 
the  judicious  and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan  began  his  address  to  the  Court, 
apologiaing  for  his  own  presumption,  and  escusing  it  by  the  sudden  illnesa 
of  his  learned  brother,  for  whom  the  labour  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  iniportauoe  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  of  young  Dumtoustie  as  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  taking  care  not  to  dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary.  The  old  Judge's  looks  became  benign ;  his  family  pride 
was  propitiated,  and,  pleased  equally  with  the  modesty  and  oiviiity  of  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  thought  forward  and  officious,  he  relaxed  the  scorn 
of  his  features  into  an  ezpression  of  profound  attention ;  the  highest  com- 
pliment, and  the  greatest  encouragement,  which  a  judge  can  render  to  the 
counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  ihe  fevourable  attention  of  the  Court,  the 
young  lawyer,  using  the  Hghts  which  his  father's  esperience  and  knowledge 
■  of  business  had  afforded  him,  pmceeded  with  an  address  and  clearness,  un- 
expected from  one  of  his  years,  to  remove  from  the  cose  itself  those  compli- 
cated formalities  with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  from  a 
wound  the  dressings  which  had  been  hastily  wrapped  round  it,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  his  cure  secundum  artem.  Developed  of  the  cumbrous  and  com- 
plicated technicalities  of  litigation,  with  which  the  perrerse  obstinacy  of 
the  client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  ignorance  of  his  agents,  and  the  eva- 
sions of  a  subtle  adversary,  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no  bad  subject  for  the 
declamation  of  a  young  counsel,  nor  did  our  friend  Alan  fell  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  strong  points. 

He  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  well-meaning  man, 
who,  during  a  copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had  ^adually  become  im- 
poverished, while  his  partner,  (his  former  clerk,)  having  no  funds  but  his 
share  of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted  without  any 
advance  of  stock,  had  become  gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

"  Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  flight  was  received  with 
some,  applause,  "  resembled  the  ancient  story  of  the  fruit  which  was  carved 
with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  individual 
to  whom  the  envenomed  portion  was  served,  drew  decay  and  death  from 
what  afforded  savour  and  sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  other  moiety." 
He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the  inare  magnum  of  a^compts  between  the 
parties ;  he  pursued  each  &lse  statement  from  the  waste-book  to  the  day- 
book, from  the  da^-book  to  the  bill-book,  from  the  bill-book  to  the  ledger; 
placed  the  artful  interpolations  and  insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainshines 
la  array  against  each  other,  and  against  the  fact;  and  availing  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  father's  previous  labours,  and  his  own  knomedge  of  ac- 
eompis,  in  which  he  had  been  sedulously  trained,  he  laid  before  the  Court  a 
clear  and  inteiligibla  statement  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  copartnery,  showing, 
with  precision,  tliat  a  large  balance  must,  at  the  dissolution,  have  been  due 
to  his  client,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  caraied  on  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  thus  to  have  retained  his  situation  in  society,  as  an 
iu  dependent  and  industrious  tradesman.  "But  instead  of  this  justice  being 
vcluntarily  rendered  by  the  former  clerk  to  his  former  master, — by  the  party 
obliged  to  his  benefactor, — by  one  honest  man  to  another,  ■^"Mswreiphed 
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client  had  been  compelled  to  foJlow  hie  quondam  clerk,  his  present  debtor, 
from  Court  to  Coart ;  had  found  his  just  claims  met  with  well-invented  but 
unfounded  counter-cliums,  had  aeen  Ms  party  shift  his  character  of  pursuer 
or  defender,  as  often  as  Harlequin  effects  his  transformaliotiB,  till,  in  a  chase 
so  varied  and  so  long,  the  unhappy  litigant  had  lost  substancej  reputation, 
and  almost  the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came  before  tbeir  Lordships  an 
object  of  thoughtless  derision  to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion  to  the 
better-hearted,  and  of  awful  meditation  to  every  one,  who  considered  that, 
in  a  country  where  excellent  laws  were  admiaistered  by  upright  and  incor- 
ruptible judges,  a  man  might  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  claim  through 
iiU  the  maaes  of  litigation ;  lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  itself  in  tha 
chase,  and  now  come  before  the  Supreme  Courtofhis  country  in  the  wretched 
condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to  protracted  justioe,  and  to  that 


hope  delayed  which  sicliens  the  heart." 
The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  mad 
Ls  had  beeii,  previously  effected  by  the  clearness  of  Alan's  argument.     The 


The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much  impression  on  the  Bench, 


absurd  form  of  Peter  himself,  with  his  tow-wig,  was  fortunately  not  present 
to  escite  any  ludicrous  emotion,  and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the 
young  lawyer  bad  concluded  his  speech,  was  followed  by  a  murmur  of 
approbation,  which  the  ears  of  his  father  drank  in  as  the  sweetest  sounds 
tiiat  had  ever  entered  them.  Many  a  hand  of  gratulation  was  thrust  out  to 
his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with  anxiety,  and  finally  with  delight;  his 
voice  faltering  as  he  replied,  "Ay,  ay,  I  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn."* 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  practitioner,  who  had  noted 
too  closely  the  impression  made  by  Alan's  pleading,  not  to  fear  tho  conse- 
quences of  an  immediate  decision.  He  paid  the  highest  compiimenta  to  his 
vary  young  brother — "  the  Benjamin,  as  ho  would  presume  to  call  him,  of 
the  learned  Faculty — said  the  alleged  hardships  of  Mr.  Peebles  were  com- 
pensated, by  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  benevolence  of  their 
Lordships  had  assigned  him  gratuitously  such  assistance  as  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  obtained  at  a  high  price  —  and  allowed  his  young  brother 
had  put  many  things  in  such  a  new  point  of  view,  that,  although  he  was 
quite  certain  of  his  ability  to  refute  them  he  was  honestly  desirous  of 
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stance  exactly  applicable  to  the  view  of  the  ease  he  had  submitted  to  their 
lordships.  He  applied  to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him,  to  hand  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  letters,  in  the  order  in  which  he  meant  to  read  and  com- 
nient  upon  them. 

Old  Uounsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed  an  ingenious  enough  scheme 
to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  young  lawyer's  reasoning,  by  thus  obligmg  him  to 
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follow  up  a  process  of  reasoning,  clear  and  complete-  in  ifsolf,  tj  a  hasty 
and  extemporary  appen-Jix.  If  so,  he  seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed; 
for  Alan  was  well  prepared  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  causp,  and  re- 
commenced his  pleading  ivith  a  degree  of  animation,  which  added  force  even 
to  what  ha  had  Jbrmerly  stated,  and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old 
gentleman  to  regret  his  having  again  called  him  up ;  vhen  his  father,  as 
ha  handed  him  the  letters,  put  one  into  his  handwhioh  produced  a  singulur 
effect  on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that  the  paper  had  no  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  Peter  Peebles ;  but  the  first  gianoe  also  showed  him,  what,  even  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  presence,  ho  could  not  holp  reading;  and  which,  being 
read,  seemed  totally  to  disconcert  his  ideas.  Ho  stopped  short  m  his  ha- 
rangue— gased  on  tne  _paper  with  a  look  of  surprise  ana  horror— uttered  aa 
exclamation,  and  flingmg  down  the  brief  which  he  had  in  hand,  hurried  out 
of  court  without  returning  a  single  word  of  answer  to  the  various  questions, 
"What  was  the  matter?" — "Was  he  taicn  unwell?" — "Should  not  a  chair 
be  called?"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  elder  Mr.  Pairford,  who  remaned  seated,  and  looking  as  senseless  as 
if  he  had  been  made  of  stone,  was  at  length  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  judges  and  the  counsel  after  his  son's  health.  He 
then  rose  with  an  air,  in  which  was  mingled  the  deep  habitual  roTcrence  ia 
which  he  held  the  Court,  with  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  with 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake  —  apiece  of  bad  news  —  Alan, 
he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough  to-morrow.  But  unable  t«  proceed  farther, 
he  clasped  his  hands  together,  esclaiming,  "My  soal  my  son  I"  and  left 
the  court  hastily,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  hitch  nest?"*  said  an  acute  meta- 
physical judge,  though  somewhat  coarse  in  bis  manners,  aside  to  his 
brethren.  "This  is  a  daft  cause,  Bladderskate  —  first,  it  drives  the  poor 
Disji  mad  that  aught  it — then  your  nevoy  goes  dafi  with  fright,  and  flies  the 

flit — 'then  this  smart  yonng  hopeful  is  aff  the  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I 
ancy  —  and  now  auld  Saunders  Pairford  is  as  lunatic  as  the  best  of  them. 
What  say  ye  tiU't,  ye  bitch?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  much  too  formal  to  admire 
the  levities  in  which  his  philosophical  brother  sometimes  indulged — "  I  say 
nothing,  but  pray  to  Heaven  to  Keep  our  own  wits." 

"Amen,  amen,"  answered  fats  learned  brother ;  "for  some  of  us  have  but 
few  to  spare." 

The  Court  then  arose  and  the  audience  departed  greatly  wondering  at 
the  talent  displayed  bv  Alan  Fairford  at  his  hrst  appearance  in  a  case'  so 
difficult  and  so  oompliuated  and  is«igning  an  hundred  conjectural  causes, 
each  different  from  the  others  ftr  the  singular  interruption  which  bad 
clouded  hia  day  of  success  Iha  worst  of  the  whole  was  that  -(iK  agents, 
who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of  thrusting  a  retaining  fee 
into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  court  shook  their  heads  a^  they  retmned  the 
money  into  their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  that  the  lad  was  clever,  but 
they  would  like  to  see  more  of  him  before  tliej[  engaged  him  in  the  way  of 
business — they  did  not  like  his  lowping  away  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket." 

■  TraiUi4ca  ascrlbs  Uiis  nhimsical  «iyle  of  tangQaeQ  to  the  iDgeukrus  and  pliiloaopJiJcal  Lord  KaimeB. 
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Cilflptir  i\}t  $txut. 

Hid  our  friend  Alexander  Pairford  knowa  the  consequences  of  hia  son's 
abrupt  retreat  from  the  Court,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  it  might  have  accomplished  the  prediction  of  the  lively  old  judge, 
and  driven  him  utterly  distracted.  As  it  was,  he  was  miserable-  enough. 
His  son  had  risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever,  by  his 
display  of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  that  the  applause 
of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law,  which,  in  his  estimation,  was  worth 
that  of  all  mankina  besides,  authorised  to  the  fulloat  extent  the  advantageous 
estimate  which  -eYen  his  parental  partiality  had  been  induced  to  form  of 
Alan's  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a  little 
huntbled,  from  a.  disguise  which  he  had  practised  towards  this  sou  of  hia 
hopeaand  wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  Mr.  Alesander 
Fairford  had  received  from  his  correspondent  and  friend.  Provost  Croabie 
of  Dumfries,  a  letter  of  flie  following  tenor ; — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  YoDR  respectod  favour  of  25th  ultimo,  per  favour  of  Mr.  Darsio  Latimer, 
reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  showed  to  the  young  gentleman  such  attention 
as  he  was  pleased  to  accept  of.  The  object  of  my  present  writing  is  twofold. 
First,  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  ^ou  should  now  begin  to  stir  in  the 
thirlage  cause ;  and  they  think  they  wlli  be  able,  from  evidence  noaiter  re- 
pertum,  to  enable  you  to  amend  your  condescendence  upon  the  use  and 
wont  of  the  burgh,  touching  the  grana  inweeia  et  illata.  Bo  you  will  please 
consider  yourself  as  authorized  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and  lay  before  him 
the  papers  which  you  will  receive  by  the  coach.  The  council  think  that  a 
fee  of  two  guineas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  ocoasion,  as  Mr.  Pest  bad  three 
for  drawing  the  original  condescendence. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has  been  a  great  riot  among 
the  Solway  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed,  in  a  masterful  manner,  the  stake- 
sots  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river;  and  have  beside  attacked  the 
house  of  Quaker  Geddea,  one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fish- 
ing Company,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Am  sorry  to  add,  young 
Mr.  Latimer  was  in  the  fray,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Murder  is 
spoke  of,  but  that  may  be  a  word  of  coarse.  As  the  young  gentleman  has 
behaved  rather  oddly  while  in  these  parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  with  me 
more  than  once,  and  going  about  the  country  with  strolling  fiddlers  and 
such  like,  I  rather  hope  uiat  his  present  absence  is  only  occasioned  by  a 
frolic ;  but  as  his  servant  has  been  making  inquiries  of  me  respecting  his 
master,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in  course  of  post.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  our  sheriff  has  taken  a  precognition,  and  committed  one  or  two 
of  the  rioters.  If  I  can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for 
Mr.  Latimer  aa  missing,  publishing  a  reward,  or  otherwise,  I  will  obey  your 
respected  instructions,  being  your  most  obedient  to  command, 

"Willi AH  Crosiiie." 

When  Mr.  FMi'ford  received  this  letter,  and  had  read  it  to  an  end,  his 
first  idea  was  to  communicate  it  to  hia  son,  that  an  express  might  be  instantly 
despatched,  or  a  King's  messengea  sent  with  proper  authority  to  search  aftei 
his  late  guest. 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  were  rude,  as  he  well  knew,  though  not  abso- 
lutely sanguinary  or  ferocious ;  and  there  had  been  instances  of^theij^^^af^ 
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porting  persons  who  had  interfered  in  thoir  smuggling  trade  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  elsewhere,  and  keeping  them  under  restr^ut  for  many  weeks. 
On  this  account,  Mr.  Fairfortt  was  naturally  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  late  inmate ;  and,  at  a  less  interesting  moment,  would  cer- 
tainly have  set  oat  himself,  or  licensed  his  aon  to  go  in  pursuit  of  bis  friend. 
■  But,  alas!  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In  the  one  capacity,  he 
looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  tfie  world  besides ;  in  tlie  other, 
the  lawsuit  which  he  oonduoted  was  to  him  like  an  infant  lo  its  nurse,  and 
the  ease  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanea  was,  ho  saw,  adjourned, 
perhaps  sine  die,  should  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his  son.  The 
mutual  and  cnthusiastical  affection  betwist  tlie  young  men  was  well  known 
to  him ;  and  he  concluded,  that  if  the  precarious  state  of  Latimer  were 
made  known  to  Alan  Pairford,  it  would  render  him  not  only  unwilling,  but 
t«tallv  unfit,  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman 
attached  such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though  not  without  some 
feelings  of  compunction,  to  delay  cooimanioating  to  his  son  the  disagreeabie 
intelligence  which  he  had  received,  until  tlie  business  of  the  day  should  be 
ended.  The  delay,  he  persuaded  himself,  could  be  of  little  conaequonoe  lo 
Darsio  Latimer;  whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into  some  sorape 
which  would  meet  an  appropriate  punishment,  in  some  accidental  restraint, 
which  would  be  thus  prolonged  for  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he 
would  have  time  to  speak  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  —  perhaps  to  the 
King's  Advocate — and  set  about  the  matter  in  a  regular  manner,  or  as  he 
termed  it,  as  summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  as  aceorda.* 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partially  auocesaful,  and  was  only 
ultimately  defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with  shame,  by  his  own  very 
unbusinesa-like  mistake  of  shufding  the  Provost's  letter,  in  the  hurry  and 
anxiety  of  the  morning,  among  some  papers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's 
affairs,  and  then  handing  it  to  his  son,  without  observing  the  blunder.  He 
usSd  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  never  had  been  guilty 
of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  citing  a  paper  out  of  his  hand  without  looking  at 
the  docketing,  except  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  when,  of  all  others,  he  had 
such  particular  reason  to  regret  his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  some  disinclination,  arising  from  shame  and  vexation,  to  face 
his  own  son ;  so  that  to  protract  for  a  liMle  the  meeting,  which  he  feared 
would  be  a  painful  one,  he  wont  to  wait  upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  he 
found  had  set  off  for  Dumfries,  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  m  person  the 
ioTestigation  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  Substitute,  This  gentle- 
man's clerk  could  say  little  on  the  subject  of  the  riot,  excepting  that  it  had 
been  serious,  much  damage  done  to  property,  and  some  personal  violence 
offered  to  individuals ;  but,  as  far  as  he  had  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the 

Mr.  Pairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with  this  intelligence ;  and  on 
inquiring  at  James  Wilkinson  where  his  eon  was,  received  for  answer,  that 
"  Maister  Alan  was  in  his  own  room,  and  very  busy." 

"We  must  have  our  explanation  over,"  said  Saunders  Fairford  to  him- 
self. "  Better  a  finger  off,  as  aye  wagging ;"  and  going  to  the  door  of  his 
son's  apartment,  he  knocked  at  first  gentlj — then  more  loudly — but  received 
no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this  silence,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber — it  was  empty — clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with  the  law-books 
and  papers,  as. if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged  in  hastily  packing-ibr  a 
journey.  As  Mr.  Fairford  looked  around  in  Sarm,  his  eye  was  arrested  by 
a  sealed  letter  lying  upon  his  son's  writiqg- tabic,  and  addressed  to  hiniself. 
It  contained  the  following  words :  ■ — • 
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"  MrlteABEST  Pather, 
"  YoTi  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  nor  perhaps  vory  much  diapieased, 
to  learn  that  I  am  on  nij  way  to  Dumfries-shire,  to  learn,  bj  my  own  por- 
sonal  investigation,  tho  present  stata  of  my  dear  friend,  and  imbrd  him  such 
relief  as  may  be  in  my  puwer,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  bo  effectual.  I  do 
not  presume  to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealing  from  me  informa- 
tion of  80  much  consequence  to  my  peace  of  mind  and  happiness ;  but  I 
hope  your  having  done  so  will  be,.if  not  aa  excuse,  at  least  some  mitigation 
of  my  present  offence,  in  taking  a  step  of  consequence  without  consulting 
your  pleasure;  and,  I  must  farther  own,  under  oiroumstances  which  per- 
haps might  lead  to  your  disapprobation  of  my  purpose,  I  can  only  say,  in. 
farther  apology,  that  if  any  thing  unhappy,  whieh  Heaven  forbid !  shall 
haTO  occurred  to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  daarest  to  me  in  thia 
world,  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a  subject  of  eternal  regret,  liat  being 
in  a  certain  degree  warned  of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of 
obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  Ki  his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving 
my  attention  to  the  business  of  this  unluoiy  morning.  No  view  of  pereomJ 
distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your  earnest  and  often  expressed 
wishes,  could  have  detained  me  in  town  till  this  day ;  and  having  made  this 
sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  if  1  now  obey  the 
caJls  of  friendship  and  humanity.  Do  not  be  in  the  least  anzious  on  my 
account;  I  shall  Know,  I  trust,  how  to  conduct  myself  with  due  caution  in 
any  emergence  which  may  occur,  otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so  many 
years  have  been  to  little  purpose.  I  am  fully  provided  with  money,  and 
also  with  arms,  in  case  of  need ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  prudence  in 
avoiding  all  occasions  of  nsing  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  father  I  and  grant  that  you  may  forgive 
tho  first,  and,  I  trust,  the  last  act  approaching  towards  premeditated  diso- 
bedience, of  which  I  either  have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  to  accuse  my- 
self.   I  remain,  till  death,  your  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 

"Alam  Faieforb." 

"  P.  S.  ^  I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity,  acquainting  you  with 
my  motions,  and  requesting  jouv  advice.  I  trust  mjy  stay  will  bo  very  short, 
and  1  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring  back  Darsie  along  with  me." 

Tho  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when  he  was  thus  aBaored 
of  the  misfortune  which  he  apprehended.  His  iirst  idea  was  to  get  a  post- 
chaise  and  pursue  the  fugitive ;  but  he  recollected,  that,  upon  the  very  rare 
occasions  when  Alan  had  shown  himself  indocile  to  tho  pairia  polesias,  hia 
natural  ease  and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into  obstinacy, 
and  that  now,  entitled,  as  ai-rived  at  the  years  of  majority,  and  a  member 
of  the  learned  Faculty,  to  direct  his  own  motions,  there  was  great  doubt, 
whether,  in  tlie  event  of  his  overtaking  his  son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  return  back.  In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it  wiser  to 
desist  from  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  success  in  such  a  pursuit 
would  give  a  ridiculous  eelat  to  the  whole  affair,  which  could  not  be  otheiv 
wise  than  prejudicial  to  hia  BOn'a  rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford'a  reflections,  as,  again  jjicking 
up  the  fatal  scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  his  son's  leathern  eaay^chair,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  a  disjointed  commentary.  "Bring  back  Darsie?  little 
doubt  of  that — the  bad  shUling  is  sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish 
Darsie  no  worse  iil  than  that  he  were  carried  where  the  silly  fool,  Alan, 
should  never  see  him  again.  It  was  an  ill  hour  that  he  darkened  my  doors 
in,  for,  ever  since  that,  Alan  haa  given  up  his  ain  old-fashioned  mother-wit, 
for  the  tether's  oapernoited  maggots  and  nonsense. — Provided  with  money  f 
you  must  have  more  than  I  know  of,  then,  my  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you 
pretty  short,  for  your  own  good.  —  Can  he  have  gotten  more  fees  ?  or,  does 
he  think  five  guineas  haa  neither  beginning  nor  end  ? — Arms  I  What  wwild 
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he  do  with  arms,  or  what  wooid  any  man  do  with  them  tliat  is  not  a  reffulai 
soldier  under  government,  or  else  a  thief-taker?  I  have  liail  enoutjh  of 
ftrme,  I  trow,  although"!  earned  them  for  King  George  and  the  gnvernmenS. 
But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than  Fnlkirk-fleld  yet. — God  guide  us,  we  are  poor 
inconsistent  creatures!  To  think  the  lad  should  have  made  so  able  an  ap- 
pearance, and  then  belted  off  this  gate,  after  a  glaikot  ne'er-do-weel,  like  a 
hound  upon  a  false  scent  1  —  Las-a-day!  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a  stunkard 
cow  kick  down  the  pail  when  it's  reaming  fou.  — But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill 
hire!  that  defiles  its  am  nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I  can, 
— What's  the  matter  now,  James  V 

"  A  message,  sir,"  said  James  Wilkinson,  "  from  my  Lord  President ;  and 
he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not  seriously  indisposed." 

"Prom  the  Lord  President?  the  Lord  preserve  us !  —  I'll  send  an  answer 
this  instant ;  bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  him  to  drink,  James.  —  Let  me 
see,"  continued  he,  taking  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  "  how  we  are  to  draw  our 


Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  Jamoa  was  in  the  room  again. 

"What  now,  James?" 

"Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  ia  come  to  aak  how  Mr.  Alan  ia,  as  he  left  the 
Court " 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly ;  "  He  has  e'en  made  a  moon- 
light Sitting,  like  my  lord's  ain  nevoy." 

"  Shall  1  say  sae,  sir  1"  said  James,  who,  as  an  old  soldier,  was  literal  in 
all  things  touching  (he  Eerviee. 

"The  devil!  no,  no  I  — Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and  tasto  our  ale.  I  will 
write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed,  and  onoo  more  the  door  was 
opened  by  James. 

"  Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after  Mr.  Alan." 

"  Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility !"  said  poor  Sauoders.  "  Sit  him  down 
to  Brink  too — I  will  write  to  hia  lordship." 

"  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  I  keep  the  bicker  fou ; 
but  this  ringing  is  like  ia  wear  out  the  bell,  I  think ;  there  are  they  at  it 

He  answered  the  fresh  summona  accordingly,  and  came  back  to  inform 
Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan, 
—  "  Will  I  set  him  down  to  drink,  too  ?"  said  Jamea. 

"  Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir  V  aaid  Mr.  Fairford.  "  Show  Mr.  Pean  into 
the  parlour." 

In  going  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  step,  the  perplexed  man  of  business 
had  time  enough  to  reflect,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a 
(rue  story,  the  verity  always  serves  the  purpose  better  than  any  substitute 
which  ingenuity  can  devise.  lie  thorofore  told  hia  learned  visiter,  that 
although  liis  sen  had  been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the 
long  train  of  hard  study,  by  day  and  night,  preceding  his  exertions,  yet  ha 
had  fortunately  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon  the  in- 
stant a  sudden  summons  which  Jiad  called  him  to  the  country,  on  a  matter 
of  life  and  death, 

''  It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  tliat  takes  ray  young  friend  away 
at  this  moment,"  said  the  good-natured  Dean.  "  I  wish  he  had  stayed  to 
finish  his  pleading,  and  put  down  old  Tough.  Without  compliment,  Mr. 
Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first  appearance  as  I  aver  heard.  I  should  be 
Borry  your  son  did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply.  Nothing  like  striking  while 
the  iron  is  hofc."- 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  bitter  grimace  aa  ho  acquioBoed  in  an 
opinion  which  was  indeed  decidedly  his  own ;  hut  ho  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  reply,  "  that  the  affair  which  rendered  his  son  Alan's  presence  in 
ttie  country  absolutely  necessary,  regarded  the  aJTaira  of  a  young  gi 
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of  great  fortune,  who  -w 
any  material  step  in  lii 
the  law." 

■'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  jou  know  beet,"  answered  tile  learned  Dean ; 
"  if  there  be  death  or  marriage  in  the  case,  a  will  or  q  wedding  is  to  bo 
preferred  to  all  other  busineas.  I  am  happy  Mr.  Alan  is  so  much  rccoyered 
as  to  be  able  for  travel,  and  wish  jou  a  very  good  morning," 

Having  thus  taken  his  ground  to  the  Dean  of  raouTty,  Mr.  Pairford 
hastily  wrote  cords  in  ansiver  to  the  inqairy  of  the  three  judges,  acoomiting 
for  Alan's  absence  in  the  aame  manner.  These,  being  properly  sealed  and 
addressed,  he  delivered  to  James,  with  direetaons  to  dismiss  the  parti-oo- 
loured  gentry,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  consumed  a  gallon  of  twopenny 
ale,  while  discussing  points  of  law,  and  addressing  each  other  by  thoir 
masters'  titles.* 

The  exertions  whinh  these  matters  demanded,  and  the  interest  whioh  so 
many  persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to  have  taken  in  hia  son,  greatly 
relieved  the  oppressed  spirit  of  Saunders  Fairford,  who  continued  to  talk 
rajetflriously  of  the  very  important  business  which  had  interfered  with  his 
son's  attendance  during  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He  endeavoured 
to  lay  the  same  unotion  to  bis  own  heart;  but  here  the  application  was  less 
fortunate,  for  hia  conscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  however  important, 
which  could  be  achieved  in  Darsie  Latimer's  affairs,  could  be  balanced 
against  the  reputation  which  Alan  was  like  to  fojrfeit,  by  deserting  tlie 
cause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  haze  which  surrounded  the  cause,  or 
causes,  of  that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a  time  dispelled  by  Alan's 
eloquence,  like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of  artiiloir,  yot  it  seemed  once  more 
to  settle  down  upon  the  mass  of  litigation,  thicL  as  the  palpable  darkness 
of  Egypt,  at  the  very  sound  of  Mr.  Tough's  voice,  who,  on  the  seoond  day 
after  Alan's  departure,  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  opening  counsel.  Deep- 
moutlled,  long-breathed,  and  pertinacious,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  betwist 
every  sentence,  which  otherwise  seemed  interminable— the  veteran  pleader 
prosed  over  all  the  themes  which  had  been,  treated  so  luminously  by  Fair- 
ford  ;  ho  quietly  and  imperceptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other 
had  cleared  away ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil  of  obscurity  and 
unintelligibility  which  bad  for  many  years  darkened  the  case  of  Peebles 
against  Plainstanea ;  and  the  matter  was  once  more  hung  up  by  a  remit  to 
an  accountant,  with  instruction  to  report  before  answer.  So  different  a 
result  from  that  which  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect  from  Alan's  speech, 
gave  rise  to  various  speoulations. 

The  client  himself  opined,  that  it  was  entirely  owinff,  first,  to  his  own  ab- 
sence during  the  first  day's  pleading,  being,  as  he  said,  deboahed  with  brandy, 
usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters,  at  John's  Coffee-house,  per  aiabages 
of  Petor  Drudgeit,  employed  to  that  effect  by  and  through  the  device,  coun- 
sel, and  covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford,  bis  agent,  or  protended  agent. 
Secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntary  desertion  of  the  younger  Fairford, 
the  advocate;  on  account  of  which  he  served  both  father  and  son  with  a 
petition  and  compliunt  against  Wvem,  for  malversation  in  oiBce.  So  that  the 
apparent  and  most  probable  issue  of  this  cause  seemed  to  menace  the  me- 
lancholy Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  with  additional  subject  for  plague  and  mor- 
tification ;  which  was  the  more  galling,  as  his  conscience  told  him  that  the 
case  was  really  given  away,  and  tliat  a  very  brief  resumption  of  the  former 
argument,  with  reference  to  the  necessary  authorities  and  points  of  ei' ' 
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would  have  enabled  Alan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  moutli,  to 
blow  away  the  various  oobvveba  with  which  Mr.  Tough  had  again  invested 
the  proceedings.  But  it  went,  be  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and 
was  tost  for  wftut  of  a  contradictor. 

la  the  meanwhile,  nearly  a  week  passed  orer  without  Mr.  Fairford  hearing 
a  word  directly  froca  hia  son.  Ho  learned,  indeed,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crosbie,  that  the  young  ooanaellor  had  safely  reached  Dumfries,  but  had  left 
that  town  upon  some  ulterior  researches,  the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not 
communicated.  The  old  man,  thus  lefl;  to  suspense,  and  to  mortifying  re- 
collections, deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to  which  ho  had  been  ha- 
bituated, began  to  suffer  in  body  as  trell  oa  in  mind.  He  had  formed  the 
determination  of  setting  out  in  person  for  Dumfries-shire,  when,  after  having 
been  dogged,  peevish,  and  snappish  to  his  clerks  and  domestics,  to  an  un- 
usual and  almost  intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humours  settled  in  a 
hissing-hot  St  of  the  gout^  which  is  a  well-known  tamer  of  the  most  froward 
spirits,  and  under  whose  discipline  we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  as 
the  continuation  of  this  history  assumes,  with  the  next  division,  a  form 
somewhat  different  from  direct  narrative  and  epistolary  correspondence, 
though  partaJting  of  the  character  of  botli. 
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Into  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fall,  they  will  instruct  him, 
during  a  certain  time  at  leaat,  in  the  history  of  tlje  life  of  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  who,  in  the  heart  of  a  free  country,  and  without  any  crime 
Deing  laid  to  his  charge,  has  been,  and  ia,  subjected  to  a  course  of  unlawful 
and  violent  restraint.  He  who  opens  this  letter,  is  therefore  conjured  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  foliowine  euoh  indications  as  the  papers 
may  afford,  to  exert  himself  for  the  relief  of  one,  who,  while  he  possesses 
every  claim  to  assistance  which  oppressed  innocence  can  give,  has,  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  inclination  and  the  means  of  being  grateful  to  his  de- 
liverers. Or,  if  the  person  obtaining  these  letters  shall  want  courage  or 
means  to  effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in  that  case,  conjured,  by  every 
duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and  of  a  Christian  towards  one  who 
professes  the  same  holy  faith,  to  take  the  speediest  measures  for  conveying 
them  with  speed  and  safety  to  the  hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
residing  in  the  family  of  his  father,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Brown's  Square,  Edinburgh.  lie  may  be  assured  of  a  liberal 
reward,  besides  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  a  real  duty  to 
humanity. 

My  Dbabest  Alah, 
Eeeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt  and  in  distress,  as  I  ever  did  in 
the  brightest  days  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  to  you  whom  I  address  a  history 
which  may  perhaps  fall  into  very  different  hands.  A  portion  of  my  former 
spirit  descends  to  my  pen,  when  I  write  your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy 
thought  that  you  may  be  my  deliverer  from  my  present  uncomfortable  and 
alarming  silfuation,  as  .you  have  been  my  guide  and  counsellor  on  every 
former  occaaion,  I  will  subdue  the  dejection  which  would  o^fil^i^  fijven 
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whelm  me.  Therefore,  aa,  Heaven  knows,  I  Iiave  time  enougJi  fo  write,  I 
■wil!  endeavour  to  pour  my  thoughts  out,  as  fully  and  freoly  as  of  old,  though 
probably  without  the  same  gay  and  happj  levity. 

If  the  papers  should  reaoh  other  hands  than  jours,  still  I  will  not  regret 
this  esposure  of  my  feelings;  for,  allowing  for  an  ample  shore  of  the  folly  - 
incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience,  I  fear  not  that  I  have  much  to  be 
nshamed  of  in  my  narrative  ;  nay,  I  even  hope,  that  the  open  simplicity  and 
frankness  with  whieh  I  am  about  to  relate  every  singular  and  distressing 
ciroumstanoB,  may  prepossess  even  a  stranger  in  my  favour ;  and  that,  amid 
the  multitude  of  seemmgly  trivial  circumstances  which  I  detail  at  length, 
a  clew  may  be  found  to  eneal  my  liberation. 

Another  chance  certainly  remains — 'the  Journal,  as  I  may  call  it,  may 
neyer  reaoh  the  ha'.ids,  either  of  the  dear  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or 
those  of  an  indifferent  stranger,  but  may  become  the  prey  of  the  persons  by 
■whom  I  am  at  present  treated  as  a  prisoner.  Let  it  be  so — they  wilt  learn 
from  it  little  but  what  tbey  already  know;  that,  as  a  man,  and  an  English- 
man, my  soul  revoiU  at  the  aaage  which  I  have  received ;  that  I  am  deter- 
mined to  essay  every  possible  means  to  obtivin  my  freedom ;  that  captivity 
has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that,  although  they  may  doubtless  compiete 
their  oppression  by  murder,  I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  tlie 
justice  of  my  country.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  probability  that  my 
papers  may  be  torn  from  me,  and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, who,  jauselessly  my  enemy  already,  may  be  yet  ikrther  incensed  at 
me  for  recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs,  I  proceed  to  resume  the  history 
of  events  which  have  befallen  me  since  the  conelnsion  of  ray  last  letter  to 
my  dear  Alan  ITairford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  this  still 
current  month  of  August. 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  had  been  present,  fo( 
the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dancing-party  at  the  village  of  Broken- 
burn,  about  sis  miles  from  Dumfries;  many  persons  must  have  seen  mt 
there,.should  the  fact  appear  of  importance  snmcient  to  require  investiga- 
tion, I  danced,  played  on  the  violin,  and  took  part  in  the  festivity  till  about 
midnight^  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brouebt  me  my  horses,  and  1 
rode  back  to  a  small  inn  called  Shepherd's  Bush,  kept  by  Mrs.  Gregson, 
whieh  had  been  occasionally  my  residence  for  about  a  fortnight  past.  I 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writing  a  letter,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  you,  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must 
have  received  in  safety.  Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice,  bo  onen  given 
me?  Why  did  I  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  danger,  of  which  a  kind 
voice  had  warned  me !  These  are  now  unavailing  questions ;  I  was  blinded 
by  a  fatality,  and  remained,  fluttering  like  a  motn  around  the  candle,  until 
I  have  been  scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  time  hung  heavy  on  ray 
hands,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  blush  at  recollecting  what  has  been  often  ob- 
jected to  me  tiy  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  viz.  the 
facility  with  which  I  have,  in  momenta  of  indolence,  suffered  my  motions 
to  be  directed  by  any  person  who  chanced  to  be  near  me,  instead  of  taking 
the  labour  of  thinking  or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  employed  for  some 
time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  errand-boy,  a  lad  named  Benjamin,  the  son  of 
one  widow  Coltherd,  who  lives  near  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  I  cannot  but 
remember  that,  upon  several  occasions,  I  had  of  late  suffered  him  to  possess 
more  influence  over  my  motions,  than  at  all  became  the  difference  of  our 
age  and  condition.  At  present,  he  exerted  himself  to  persuade  me  that  it 
was  the  finest  possible  sport  to  see  the  fish  taken  out  from  the  nets  placed 
in  the  Solway  at  the  reflus  of  the  tide,  and  urged  my  going  thither  this 
evening  so  much,  that,  looking  back  on  the  whole  circumstances,  I  cannot 
Vut  think  he  had  some  especial  motive  for  his  conduct.    These  partioulara 

(.;>H»ic 
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T  have  mentioned,  that  if  these  papers  fall  into  frioiidlj  liaiuls,  the  boy  may 
te  sought  after  and  aubmittid  to  esrtminntion. 

His  eloquence  beinij  untiblo  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  take  any  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  fish  when  left  in  the  nets,  and 
deserted  by  the  tide,  he  artfullT  suggested,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Geddea,  a 
respectable  Quaker  family  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  witli 
whom  I  had  contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  would  possibly  be  offended  if  I 
did  not  make  them  an  early  visit.  Both,  he  said,  had  been  particularly  in- 
quiring tho  reasons  of  my  leaving  tJieir  house  rather  suddenly  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  I  resolved,  thereibre,  to  rtalk  up  to  Mount  Sharon  and  make 
my  apologies ;  and  I  agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  attend  upon  me,  and  wait 
my  return  from  the  house,  that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  for  which  amusement,  ne  assured  me,  I  w^-uld  find  the  even- 
ing most  favourable.  I  mention  this  minute  circumstance,  because  I 
strongly  suspect  that  this  boy  had  a  presentiment  how  the  evening  was  to 
terminate  with  me,  and  entertained  ttie  selfish  though  childish  wish  of  se- 
curing to  himself  an  angling  rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a  part  of 
my  spoils.  I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked  in  him  the 
peculiar  art  of  pursuing  tho  trifling  objects  of  cupidity  proper  to  his  age, 
with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper  years. 

When  we  had  oommonoed  our  walk,  I  upbraided  him  with  the  coolness 
of  the  evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly  wind,  and  other  circum- 
stances, unfavourable  for  angling.  Ho  persisted  iu  his  own  story,  and  made 
a  few  casts,  as  if  to  convince  me  of  my  error,  but  caught  no  fish ;  and,  indeed, 
aa  I  am  now  convinced,  was  much  more  intent  on  watching  my  motions, 
than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed  him  once  more  on  his  fruitless  en- 
deavours, he  answered  with  a  sneering  sraOc,  that  "  the  trouts  would  not 
rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in  the  air;"  an  intimation  \vhich,  in  one 
Bcnse,  I  have  found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon ;  was  received  by  my  friends  there  with  their 
wonted  kindness ;  and  after  being  a  little  rallied  on  my  having  suddenly 
left  them  on  the  preceding  evening,  .1  agreed  to  make  atonement  by  staying 
all  nighty  and  dismissed  the  lad  who  attended  with  my  fishing-rod,  U>  carry 
that  information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  went 
thither,  or  in  a  different  direction, 

Betwist  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  become  dark,  we  walked 
on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the  firmament,  glittering  with  ten 
million  of  stars ;  to  whiehi  a  slight  touch  of  early  frost  ^ave  tenfold  lustre. 
Aa  we  gazed  on  this  splendid  scene.  Miss  Goddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to 
point  ont  to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  which,  she  said,  drew 
a  long  train  after  it.  Looking  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  which  she  pointed 
out,  I  distinctly  observed  two  successive  sky-rockets  arise  and  burst  in 
the  sky. 

"  These  meteors,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  observation, 
"  are  not  formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any  good  to  the  dwellers  upon 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  auarter  of  the  sky,  and  a  rocket,  as  if  a 
signal  in  answer  to  those  which  hail  already  appeared,  rose  high  from  the 
earth,  and  burst  apparently  among  the  stars. 

Mr.  Geddfls  seemed  very  thoughtful  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said  to 
his  sister,  "Bachel,  though  it  wases  lat«,  I  must  go  down  to  the  fishing 
station,  and  pass  the  night  in  tho  overseer's  room  there." 

"  Nay,  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  am  but  too  well  assured  that  tho  sons 
of  Belial  are  menacing  these  nets  and  devices.  Joshua,  art  thou  a  man  of 
peace,  and  wilt  thou  willingly  and  wittingly  thrust  thyself,  where  thou 
majst  be  tempted  by  tho  old  man  Adam  within  thee,  to  enter  into  debate 
and  strife?" 

"I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,"  answered  Mr.  Geddes,  "(eton  t^^tlo,  «t- 
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most  extent  which  our  friends  can  demand  of  hamanity ;  and  neither  hare 
1  over  used,  nor,  with  the  help  of  God.  will  I  at  any  future  time  omploy, 
the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel  or  to  revenge  injuries.  But  if  I  coo,  hy  mild  rea^ 
flona  and  firm  conduct,  save  those  rude  men  from  committing  a  crime,  and 
tlio  property  helonging !«  myself  and  others  from  sustaining  damage,  aurely 
I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian." 

With  these  ■words,  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly ;  and  his  sister  ceasing 
to  argue  with  him,  folded  her  ao^ms  upon  her  hoeom,  and  looked  up  to 
heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial ;  but  it  is  better,  in  my  present  con- 
dition, to  exert  my  faculties  in  recollecting  the  past,  and  in  recording  it, 
than  waste  them  in  vain  and  anxious  anticipations  of  the  future. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain  in  the  house,  from 
which  the  master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned  away;  and  I  therefore 
begged  permission  to  attend  him  to  the  fishing  station,  assuring  his  sister 
that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure  to  Miss  Geddea.  "Let  it  bo 
so,  brother,"  she  said ;  "  and  let  the  young  man  hove  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
that  there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to  stand  by  thee  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  with  thee." 

"Way,  Rachel,"  said  the  worthy  man,  "thou  art  to  blame  in  this,  tliat  to 
quiet  thy  apprehensions  on  my  account,  thou  shouldst  thrust  into  danger — 
if  danger  it  shall  prove  to  be — this  youth,  our  guest;  for  whom,  doubtless, 
in  case  of  mishap,  as' many  hearts  will  ache  as  may  be  afflicted  on  our 
account." 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr.  Geddes's  hand,  "  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  you  suppose  me.  Were  my  span  to  be  concluded  this  evening, 
few  would  so  much  as  know  that  such  a  being  had  existed  for  twenty  years 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  of  those  few,  only  one  would  sincerely  regret 
me.  Do  not,  therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  attending  you  ;  and  of 
showing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kindness,  that  if  I  have  few  friends,  I  am 
at  least  desirous  to  serve  them." 

"  Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,"  said  Joshua  Geddea,  returning 
the  pressure  of  my  hand,  "  Raehel,  the  young  man  shall  go  with  me. 
Why  should  he  not  face  danger,  in  order  to  do  justice  and  preserve  peace? 
There  is  that  within  me,"  he  added,  looking  upwards,  and  with  a  passing 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  which  perhaps  ratlier  be- 
longed to  the  sect  than  to  his  own  personal  character — "  I  say,  I  have  that 
within  which  assures  me,  that  though  the  ungodly  may  rage  even  like  the 
Btovm  of  the  ocean,  they  shall  not  have  freedom  to  prevail  against  us." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr,  Geddes  appointed  a  pony  to  be  saddled  for  my 
use ;  and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some  provisions,  and  a  servant  to  carry 
back  the  horses,  for  which  there  was  no  accommodation  at  the  fishing  sta- 
tion, we  sot  off  about  nine  o'clock  ot  night,  and  after  three  quarters  of  aa 
hour's  riding,  arrived  at  our  place  of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for  four  or  five  fishermen, 
a  cooperage  and  shed,  and  a  better  sort  of  cottage,  at  which  the  superin- 
tendent resided.  We  gave  our  horses  to  the  servant,  to  be  carried  back  to 
Mount  Sharon;  my  companion  expressing  himself  humanely  anxious  for 
their  safety — and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house.  At  first  we  only  heard 
a  barking  of  dogs ;  but  these  animals  beoame  quiet  on  snuffing  beneath  the 
door,  and  acknowledging  the  presence  of  friends.  A  hoarse  voice  tlien  de- 
manded, in  rather  unfriendly  accents,  who  we  were  and  what  we  wanted ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Joshua  named  himself,  and  called  upon  his  superin- 
tendent to  open,  that  the  latter  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  attended 
by  three  large  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  breed.  He  had  a  flambeau  in  bia 
hand,  and  two  large  heavy  ship-pistols  stuck  into  his  belt.  He  ivas  a  stout, 
elderly  man,  who  bad  been  a  sai^lor,  aa  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
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hia  life,  and  was  now  mnch  confided  in  by  tte  Pishing  Company,  whoso 
ConcerDB  he  directed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Goddes. 

"  Thou  didst  not  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Davies  ?"  said  my  friend  J> 
the  old  man,  who  was  arranging  seats  for  ua  by  the  fire. 

"  No,  Master  Geddes,"  answered  he,  "  I  did  not  espeot  you,  nor,  to  speak 
the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you  either." 

"These  are  plain  terms,  John  Daviea,"  answered  Mr.  Geddoa. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  know  yoar  worebip  loves  no  holiday  speeches," 

"  Thou  dost  guesB,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here  so  late,  John  DaTies  ?" 
B!ud  Mr.  Geddea. 

"  I  do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superintendent,  "  that  it  was  because 
those  d — d  smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are  ahowiag  their  lighla  to 
gather  ilieir  forces,  as  they  did  the  night  before  they  broke  down  the  dam- 
Hike  and  wears  up  the  country,  but  if  that  same  be  the  case,  I  wish  onee 
more  you  had  stwd  away,  for  your  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle  aboard, 
I  think  ;  and  there  will  be  work  for  sucn  ere  morning,  your  worship." 

"Worship  is  due  to  HeaTon  oniy,  John  Daviea,"  said  Geddes,  "I  have 
often  desired  thee  to  desist  from  using  that  phrase  to  me." 

"  I  won't,  then,"  said  John ;  "  no  offence  meant :  but  how  the  devil  can 
a  man  stand  picking  his  words,  when  he  is  just  going  to  come  to  blows  ?" 

"I  hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes.  "OaU  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  men,  iiat  I  may  give  them  their  instructions." 

"I  may  ory  till  doomsday,  Master  Geddes,  ere  a  soul  answers — tho  cow- 
ardly lubbers  have  all  made  sail  —  the  cooper,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  so 
soon  as  they  heard  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  They  have  all  taken  to  the 
long-boat,  and  left  the  ship  among  the  breakers,  except  little  Phil  and  my- 
eelf— they  have,  by 1 

"  Swear  not  at  all,  John  Davies — thou  art  an  honest  man ;  and  I  believe, 
withont  an  oath,  that  thy  comrades  love  their  own  bones  better  than  my  goods 
aod  chattels.  And  so  thou  hast  no  assistance  but  little  Phil  against  a 
hundred  men  or  two  V 

"Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  jour  honour  knows,  Neptune  and  Thetis— and 
tte  puppy  may  do  something;  and  then  thoueh  jour  worship — I  bog  pardon 
— though  your  honour  be  no  great  fighter,  this  young  gentleman  may  bear 

"Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,"  said  Mr.  Geddes;  "let  me 
Bee  them." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will  bite  as  well  as  bark  —  these 
will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at  least.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  strike  with- 
out flri-ng  a  shot. — Take  care,  your  honour,  they  are  double-shotted." 

"Ay,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throwing  the  pistols  into 
a  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  "  and  I  wish  I  eould  render  the  whole  genera- 
tion of  them  useless  at  the  same  moment." 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  oter  John  Daviee's  weatherbeaten 
countenance.  "  Belike  your  honour  is  going  to  take  the  command  yourself, 
then  J"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use  now;  and 
since  your  worship,  or  your  honour,  or  whatever  you  are,  means  to  strike 
nuietly,  I  believe  you  will  do  it  better  without  mo  than  with  mo,  for  I  am 
like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I  admit ;  but  I'll  never  leave  my  post  without 
orders." 

"  Then  you  have  mine,  John  Davios,  fo  go  to  Mount  Sharon  directly,  and 
take  tlie  boy  Phil  with  you.     Where  is  he !" 

"  He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of  tho  earth,"  answered  Davies  ; 
"  but  it  is  hi  no  purpose  to  know  when  Ihey  come,  if  we  are  not  to  stand 
to  our  weapons.' 

"  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reason,  John." 

"  And  you  may  just  as  well  oast  oliafC  against  the  wind,  as  speak  sense 
»nd reason  to  the  like  of  them."  i  „.,  ,     Ci(.X^q[c 
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''Well,  well,  he  it  so,"  said  Joshua;  "and  now,  John  Davlea,  I  know 
Ihou  art  what  the  world  calls  a  trave  fellow,  and  I  haye  ever  found  thee  an 
honest  one.  And  now  I  ooraaiand  you  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  let  Phil 
lie  on  the  hank-aide — see  the  poor  ho^  hath  a  sea-cloak,  though — and  wateli 
what  happens  there,  and  let  him  bring  you  ihe  news ;  and  jf  any  yiolence 
shall  be  offered  to  the  property  there,  I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to  carry  my 
sister  to  Dumfries,  to  the  house  of  our  friends  the  Corsacka,  and  inform  the 
civil  authorities  of  what  mischief  hath  befallen." 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  "It  is  hard  lines  for  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  leave  your  honour  in  tribulation ;  and  yet,  staying  here,  I  am  only  like 
to  make  bad  worse ;  and  your  honour's  sister.  Miss  Kachel,  must  be  looked 
to,  that's  certain ;  for  if  the  rogues  once  get  their  hand  to  mischief,  they 
will  come  to  Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and  destroyed  this  here 
snug  little  road-stead,  where  I  thought  to  ride  at  anchor  for  liie." 

"Ili^ht,  right,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes;  "and  best  call  the 
dogs  with  you." 

"Ay,  ay,  air,"  said  the  veteran,  "for  they  are  something  of  my  mind,  and 
would  not  keep  quiet  if  they  saw  mischief  doing;  so  maybe  they  might 
come  to  mischief,  poor  dumb  creatures.  So  God  bless  your  honour — I  mean 
your  worship — I  cannot  bring  my  mouth  to  say  fare  you  weil. — Here,.  Nep- 
tune, Thetis  I  come,  dogs,  come.'* 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  oreet^fallen  countenance,  John  Davies  left  tbo 
hut. 

"  Now  there  eoea  one  of  the  best  and  most  faitliful  creatures  that  ever 
was  born,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  the  superintendent  shut  the  door  of  the 
cottage.  "  Nature  made  him  with  a  heart  that  would  not  have  suffered  him 
to  harm  aiy;  hut  thou  seest,  friend  Latimer,  that  as  men  arm  h  Vnll 
dogs  with  spiked  collars,  and  their  game-cocks  with  steel  spurs,  tf  d  h  m 
in  fight,  BO  they  corrupt,  by  education,  the  best  and  mildest  nat  til 

fortitude  and  spirit  become  stubbornness  and  ferocity.  Believe  n  f  d 
Xiatim^r,  I  would  aa  soon  expose  myfaithful  household  dog  to  a  va  n  comb  t 
■with  a  herd  of  wolves,  as  yon  trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  th  rag  d 
multitude.  But  I  need  eay  little  on  this  subject  to  thee,  friend  L  t  m 
who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  believe  that  courage  is  displayed  and  1  ur 
attained,  not  by  doing  and  suffering,  as  becomes  a  man,  that  wh  h  fate 
calls  us  to  sufier,  and  justice  commands  us  to  do,  hut  because  thou  t  ady 
to  retort  violence  for  violence,  and  considetest  the  lightest  insult  a  a  ffi 
cient  cause  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  nay,  the  taking  of  life.  — But,  1  ng 
these  points  of  controversy  to  a  more  fit  season,  let  us  see  what  ba  L 
of  provision  contains ;  for  in  truth,  friend  Latimer,  I  am  one  of  th  wh  m 
neither  fear  nor  anxiety  deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite." 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accordingly,  which  Mr,  Gedd  d 

to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a  situation  of  perfect  safety ; 
nay,  his  conversation  appeared  to  be  rather  more  gay  than  on  ordinary  oc- 
caaions.  After  eating  our  supper,  we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  hanks  of  the  sea.  It  was  high  water,  and  the  ebb 
had  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shona  broad  and  bright  upon  the  placid 
faoe  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  showed  a  slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes,  the 
tops  of  which  were  just  visible  above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-coloured 
buoys  which  marked  the  upper  edge  of  the  enclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much 
greater  distance,  —  for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide,  —  the  line  of  the  Eng- 
fish  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  resembling  one  of  those  fog- 
banks  on  which  mariners  are  said  to  gaze,  uncertain  whether  it  be  land  or 
S:tmo spherical  delusion. 

"  We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours,"  said  Mr.  Oeddes ;  "  they  will 
not  come  down  upon  ns  till  the  state  of  the  tide  permits  them  to  destroy 
the  tide  nets.     Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  human  passions  will  80  soon 
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triinaform  such  a  tranquil   scena   as   thia,   into   one   of  devastation   and 

It  was  indeed  a  soena  of  esijuisite  stillness ;  so  much  so,  that  the  restless 
waves  of  the  Solway_  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  least  to  Blumber ; 
—  on  the  shore  no  niBht-bird  was  beard  —  the  cook  had  not  sang  his  firat 
matins,  and  we  oursehes  walked  more  lightly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the 
sounds  of  our  own  paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  ub.  At  length, 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence,  and  on  our  return  to  the  cot- 
tage, we  found  that  the  younger  of  the  three  animals  which  had  gone  along 
with  John  Davies,  unaccustomed,  perhaps,  to  distant  journeys,  and  the  duty 
of  following  to  heel,  had  strayed  Jrom  the  party,  and  unable  to  rejoin  tbem, 
had  wandered  back  to  the  place  of  its  birtn. 

"Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison,"  sfdd  Mr.  Geddes,  as  he 
caressed  the  dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cottage,  "  Poor  thing !  as  thou 
art  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief,  I  hope  thou  wilt  sustain  none.  At 
least  thou  majst  do  us  the  good  service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy 
a  quiet  repose,  under  tiie  certainty  that  thou  wilt  alarm  ua  when  tko  enemy 
is  at  hand." 

There  were  two  bods  in  the  superintendent's  room,  upon  which  we  threw 
ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  happy  equanimity  of  temper,  was  asleep 
in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  doubtful  and  anxious 
thought,  watching  the  fire  and  tie  motions  of  the  restless  dog,  which,  dis- 
turbed probably  at  the  absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth 
to  the  door  and  ba«k  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside  and  licked  my  hands 
and  face,  and  at  length,  experiencing  no  repulse  to  its  advances,  established 
itself  at  my  feet,  and  went  to  sleep,  an  esampla  which  I  soon  afterwards 
followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — for  I  will  never  relinquish  the  hope 
that  what  I  am  writing  may  one  day  reach  your  hands  —  has  not  forsaken 
me,  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the  extensive  though  unimportant  details 
inUi  which  I  have  been  hurried,  renders  it  necessary  that  I  comnienee  an- 
other sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  comprehend  a  great  many 
words  within  a  small  space  of  paper. 
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The  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  Geddes  and  I  myself  were  still  sleep- 
ing soundly,  when  the  alarm  was  given  by"iny  canine  bedfellow,  who  first 
erowled  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  bore  more  decided  testimony  to 
the  approach  of  some  enemy.  I  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  per- 
ceived, at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column 
of  men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedge,  but  that  I  could  per- 
ceive it  was  advancing  rapidly  and  in  silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  insta^itly  ran  howling  back  to  me,  having 
probably  neen  chastised  by  a  stick  or  a  stone.  Uncertain  as  to  the  plan  of 
tactics  or  of  treaty  which  Mr,  Geddes  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  I  was 
about  to  retire  into  the  cottage,  when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door, 
and  slipping  his  arm  throu^  mine,  said,  "Let  us  go  to  meet  them  man- 
fully; we  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  Friends,"  he  said,  raising 
his  voice  as  we  approached  them,  "who  and  what  are  you,  and  with  what 
pnrpose  are  you  here  on  my  property?"  viw  "^^iv 


REDOATINTLBT.  : 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  aaawer  returned,  and  a  brace  of  fiddlers  who  O' 
pied  the  front  of  the  march  immediately  struck  up  the  insulting  air, 
words  of  which  begin, 


E\en  at  that  moment  of  alarm,  I  think  I  recognized  the  tones  of  the  blind 
fiddlei',  Will,  known  by  the  name  of  Wandering  Willie,  from  bis  itinorant 
habits.     They  continued  to  advance  swiftly  and  in  great  order    in  tlioir 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surrounded  us  by  a  single  moyeuient,  and 
there  waa  a  universal  cry,  "Whoop,  Quaker !  whoop,  Quaker  I — Here  have 
we  them  both,  the  wet  Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

"  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry  one  with  a  ducking," 
answered  another  voice. 

"  Where  ia  the  sea-otter,  John  Davies,  that  destroyed  more  fish  than  any 
sealoh  upon  Ailsay  Oraig  ?"  exclaimed  a  third  voice.  "  I  have  an  old  crow 
to  pluck  with  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  the  feathers  in." 

We  stood  perfectly  pasaive ;  for,  to  have  attempted  resislance  against 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  guns,  fieh-spears,  iron-crows,  spades, 
and  bludgeons,  would  have  been  an  act  of  utter  insanity.  Mr.  Qeddea, 
with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  answered  the  question  about  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  mannor,  the  manly  indifference  of  which  compelled  them  to 
attend  to  him. 

"John  Davies,"  he  said,  "will,  I  trust,  soon  be  at  Dumfries " 

"To  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons  against  us,  you  canting  old 
■villain  !" 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  my  friend,  which  I  parried  by 
interposing  the  sUck  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  was  instantly  struck  down,  and 
have  a' faint  recollection  of  hearing  some  crying,  "Kill  the  young  spyl" 
and  others,  as  I  thought,  interposing  on  my  behalf.  !But  a  second  blow  on 
the  head,  received  in  the  scuffle,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness, and  threw  me  into  a  stateof  insensibility,  from  which  I  did  not  recover 
immediately.  When  I  did  come  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  from 
which  I  bad  just  risen  before  the  fray,  and  my  poor  companion,  the  New- 
foundland puppy,  ilfl  courage  enljrelv  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot,  had 
crept  as  close  to  me  as  it  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  whining,  as  if  under 
the  most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  first  whether  I  had  not  dreamed  of 
the  tumult,  until,  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  dizziness 
assured  me  that  the  injury  I  bad  sustained  was  but  too  real.  I  gathered 
together  my  senses  —  listened— -and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the 
rioters,  busy,  doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.  I  made  a  second 
efibrt  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself,  for  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall 
of  the  cottage,  but  I  ibund  that  my  limbs  were  secured,  and  my  motions' 
efifectually  prevented — not  indeed  by  cords,  hut  by  linen  or  cloth  bandages 
swathed  around  my  ankles,  and  securing  my  arms  to  my  sides.  Aware  of 
my  utterly  captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwist  bodily  pain  and  mental 
distress, 

A  voice  by  mybodside  whispered,  in  a  whining  tone,  "Whist  a-ye,  hinnie 
—  whisht  a-ye ;  hand  your  tongue,  like  a  gude  bairn — ye  have  cost  us  dear 
oneugh  already.     My  hinnie's  clean  gane  now." 

Knowing,  as  I  thought,  the  phraseology  of  the  wife  of  the  itinerant  musi- 
cian, I  asked  her  where  her  husband  was,  and  whether  he  had  been  hurt. 

"  Broken,"  answered  the  dame,  "  all  broken  to  pieces ;  fit  for  nought  but 
to  be  made  spunks  of —  the  best  blood  that  was  in  Scotland." 

" Broken  V  —  blood ?  —  is  your  husband  wounded;  Laa  there  been  blood- 
Bhed  — broken  limbs!"  t    ("inolp 
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"Broken  limbs — I  wish,"  answered  the  beldam,  "that  my  hinaie  liad 
brolien  tlie  best  bane  in  his  body,  before  he  had  broken  his  fiddle,  that  wa? 
the  best  blood  in  Scotland  —  it  was  a  cremony,  for  anght  that  I  ken." 

"  Pshaw  —  only  his  fiddle  J"  said  I. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  wour  your  honour  could  haye  wished  him  to  do, 
unless  he  had  broken  his  neck ;  and  that  is  muokle  tfie  same  to  my  liinnio 
Willie,  and  me.  Chaw,  indeed  I  It  is  easy  to  say  chaw,  but  wha  ia  to  gie 
ns  ony  thing  fo  chaw?  —  the  bread-winner's  gane,  and  we  may  e'en  sit 
down  and  Btarye," 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  "  I  will  pay  you  for  twenty  such  fiddles." 

" Twenty  such  1  is  that  a  ye  sen  about  it?  the  country  badna  the  like 
o't.  But  if  your  honour  were  to  pay  us,  as  nae  doubt  wad  be  to  your  credit 
tere  and  hereaiter,  where  are  ye  to  get  the  siller?" 

"  I  haya  enough  of  money,"  said  I,  attempting  to  reach  my  hand  towarda 
my  side-pocket ;  "  unloose  these  bandages,  and  I  will  pay  you  on  the  spot." 

This  hint  appeared  to  more  her,  and  she  was  approaching  the  bedside, 
as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from  my  bonds,  when  a  nearer  and  more  desperate 
shout  was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters  were  close  by  the  hut. 

"  I  dauma  —  I  danma,"  s^d  the  poor  woman,  "  they  would  murder  me 
and  my  hinnie  WUlie  baith,  and  they  have  misguided  us  eneugh  already ; — 
but  if  there  is  any  thing  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  honour,  leave  out 
loosing  ye?" 

What  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  snfi'ering.  Ablation,  and  the 
effects  of  the  usage  I  had  receiyed,  had  produced  a  burning  thirst.  I  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water.  ' 

"  Heayen  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  Ainslie  should  gie  ony  sick  gentle- 
man cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a  feter.  Na,  na,  hinnie,  let  me  alane, 
I'll  do  better  for  ye  than  the  like  of  that." 

"  Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied ;  "  let  it  but  be  liquid  and  cool." 

jThe  woman  gave  me  a  large  horn  accordingly,  filled  with  spiiits  and 
water,  which,  without  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
I  drained  at  a  draught.  Either  tiie  spiritei  taken  in  such  a  manner,  acted 
more  suddenly  than  usual  on  my  brain,  or  else  there  was  some  drug  mixed 
with  the  beyerage.  I  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  Qiat  the 
appearance  of  things  around  me  became  indiatinct ;  that  the  woman's  form 
seemed  to  multiply  itself,  and  to  flit  in  various  figures  around  me,  bearing 
the  same  lineaments  as  she  herself  did.  I  remember  also  tliat  the  discordant 
noises  and  cries  of  those  without  the  cottage,  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum 
like  that  with  which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length  I  fell  into  a  deep 
sound  sleep,  or  rather,  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility. 

I  hare  reason  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted  for  many  hours ;  in- 
deed, for  the  whole  subsequent  day  and  part  of  the  night.  It  was  not  uni- 
formly so  profound,  for  my  recollection  of  it  is  chequered  with  many 
dreams,  all  of  a  painful  nature,  but  too  faint  and  too  indistinct  to  be  re- 
membcred.  At  length  tbe  moment  of  waking  came,  and  my  sensations  were 
horrible. 

A  d  p  d  wh  h,  in  the  confusion  of  my  senses,  I  identified  with  the 
n  f  th  te  w  B  the  first  thing  of  which  I  was  sensible;  nest,  I  he- 
rn th  t  I  was  carried  yiolently  forward  in  some  conveyance, 
w  th  q  1  m  tion,  which  gave  me  much  pain.  My  position  was 
h  t  1  d  wh  I  attempted  to  stretch  my  hands  in  order  to  find  some 
m  d  f  g  myself  against  this  species  cf-suffering,  I  found  I  was 
b       d        b  f  d  the  horrible  reality  rushed  on  my  mind,  tliat  I  was 

th  1  nd  t  th  who  had  lately  committed  a  great  outrage  on  pro- 
perty, and  were  now  about  to  kidnap,  if  not  to  murder  me.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  it  wag  to  no  purpose  —  ail  around  me  was  dark,  for  a  day  had  passed 
over  during  my  captivity.  A  dispiriting  sickness  oppressed  my  head — ray 
heart  seemed  on  fire,  while  my  feet  and  hands  were  chillodi  attd  benumbed 
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with  ■want  of  circulation.  It  waa  ivith  tho  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at  length, 
and  gradually,  recoyered  in  a  Euffieiunt  degree  the  power  of  observing  ex- 
ternal souada  and  oircumstancea ;  and  when  I  did  so,  they  presented  nothing 
consolatory. 

Groping  with  ray  hands,  as  far  as  thehandages  irouldperraifi,  and  receiving 
the  assistance  of  some  oociisional  glances  of  the  moonlight,  I  became  aware 
that  the  carriage  in  which  I  was  transported  ■was  one  of  the  light  carta  of 
tliu  country,  called  iamblm-s,  and  that  a  little  attention  had  been  piud  to  my 
accummodation,  as  I  was  laid  upon  some  sacks  covered  with  matting,  and 
iilioii  ivith  straw.  Without  these,  my  condition  would  have  heen  Btillmore 
intolcrahle,  for  the  vehicle,  sinking  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  tho  other, 
sometimes  sticking  absolutely  fast,  and  requiring  tlie  utmost  esertions  of 
the  animal  which  drow  it  to  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to 
jolts  in  all  direetione,  which  ■were  very  severe.  At  other  times  it  rolled 
silently  and  smoothly  over  what  seemed  to  be  wet  sand;  and,  a 
the  distant  roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  little  doubt  that  we  were  " 
passing  the*formidaWo  estuary  which  ditides  the  iwo  kingdoms 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  sis  people  about  the  cart,  some  on  foot, 
others  on  horseback ;  the  former  Jent  assistance  whenever  it  was  in  danger 
of  upsetting,  or  sticking  fast  in  the  quicksand ;  the  others  rode  before  and 
acted  as  guides,  often  changing  the  direction  of  the  vehicle  oa  the  precarious 
state  of  ffie  passage  required. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  men  around  the  cart,  and  endeavoured  to  move 
their  compassion.  I  had  harmed,  I  said,  no  one,  and  for  no  action  in  my 
life  had  deserved  such  cruel  treatment.  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
fishing  station  which  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  and  my  acquaintanee 
with  Mr.  Geddes  was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastly,  and  as  my  strongest  ar- 
gument, I  endeavoured  to  excite  their  fears,  by  informing  theni  that  ii:iy 
rank  in  life  would  not  permit  me  to  bo  either  murdered  or  secreted  with 
impunity ;'  and  to  interest  their  avarice,  by  the  promiaes  I  made  them  of  re- 
ward, tf  theywould  effect  my  deliverance.  I  only  received  a  scornful  laugh 
in  reply  to  ray  tlireats ;  my  promises  might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows 
were  whispering  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  I  began  to  reiterate  and 
increase  my  oiTera,  when  the  voice  of  one  of  Hie  horsemen,  who  had  suddenly 
come  up,  enjoined  silence  to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approaching  the  sido  of 
the  cart,  said  to  me,  ■with  a  strong  and  determined  voice,  "Yonng  man, 
there  is  no  personal  harm  designed  to  you.  If  you  remain  silent  and  quiet, 
you  may  reckon  on  good  treatment;  but  if  you  endeavour  to  tamper  with 
these  men  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  I  will  take  such  measures  for 
silencing  you,  as  you  shall  remember  tho  longest  day  you  have  to  live." 

I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  which  uttered  these  threats ;  but,  in  such  a 
situation,  my  perceptions  could  not  he  supposed  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 
I  waa  contented  to  reply,  "  Whoever _you  are  that  speak  to  me,  I  entreat  the 
benefit  of  the  meanest  prisoner,  who  is  not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater 
hardship  than  is  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  his  person.  I  entreat  that 
these  bonds,  which  hurt  me  eo  cruelly,  may  be  slackened  at  least,  if  not 
removed  altogether." 

'' I  will  slacken  tho  belts,"  said  the  former  speaker;  "nay,  I  will  alto- 
getiiar  remove  them,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your  journey  in  a  more  con- 
venient manner,  provided  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  not  attempt  an  escape  ?" 

"Never!"  I  answered,  with  an  energy  of  which  despair  alone  could  have 
rendered  me  capable— "I  wiU  wewer  submit  to  loss  of  freedom  a  moment 
longer  than  I  am  subjected  to  it  by  force." 

"£nough,"he  replied;  "the  sentiment  is  natural;  but  do  not  on  your 
side  complain  that  1,  who  am  carrying  on  an  important  undertaking,  use 
tbe  only  means  in  my  power  for  ensuring  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed  to  do  with  me ;  bnt  n 
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duotor,  in  a,  voice  of  menacing  nuthoritj,  desired  me  to  be  silent  on  my 
peril;  tind  mj  atrtngth  and  spirits  were  too  much  exhausted  to  permit  nij 
.continuing  a  dialogue  bo  singular,  eyen  if  I  could  have  promised  myself 
any  Eood  result  bj  doing  bo. 

It  IS  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my  recollections  at  the  time,  and  from 
■what  has  Binoe  taken  place,  I  havo  the  Btrongest  possible  belief  that  the  man 
■with  ■whom  I  held  this  espostulation,  was  the  singular  peraon  residing  at 
Brokenburn,  in  Dumfries-stiire,  and  oalied  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet,  the 
Laird  of  the  Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inveterate  persecution  I  can- 
not pretend  even  to  guess  at. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and  -wearily  on,  until  the 
nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the  apprehension  of  another 
danger,  I  could  not  mistake  the  sound,  ■which  I  had  hoard  npon  another 
oocasion,  ■when  it  was  only  the  speed  of  a  fleet  horse  which  saved  me  from 
perishing  in  the  quicksands.  Thou,  ray  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  remember 
the  former  circumstances ;  and  now,  ■wonderful  contrast  I  the  very  man,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  who  then  saved  me  from  peril,  was  the  leader  of  the 
lawless  band  who  had  deprived  me  of  my  liberty.  I  conjectured  tliat  the 
danger  grew  imminent;  for  I  hoard  some  words  and  circumstances  ■wliich 
made  me  a^ware  that  a  rider  hastily  faafened  his  own  horse  to  the  shafts  of 
the  catt,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted  animal  which  drew  it,  and  the 
vehicle  was  now  pulled  forward  at  a  faster  pace,  which  the  horses  were 
nrged  to  maintain  by  blows  and  curses.  The  men,  ho^wever,  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood;  and  I  had  strong  personal  reason  to  believe, 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  -was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were  engaged.  But  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  themselves;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whispering  and 
exertions  to  push  on  with  the  cart,  was  much  fe  be  apprehended,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  I  should  be  left  behind  as  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  that 
while  I  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered  every  chance  of  escape  imprao- 
tidible.  These  wore  awful  apprehensions ;  but  it  pleased  Providence  to  in- 
crease them  to  a  point  which  my  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  lino,  which,  dimly  visible  as  it 
vras,  I  could  make  out  to  be  tho  shore,  we  heard  two  or  three  sounds,  which 
appeared  to  bo  the  report  of  fire-arms.  Immediately  all  was  bustle  among 
our  party  to  get  forward.  Prosentiy  a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out, 
"  Ware  hawk !  ware  hawk  I  the  land-sharks  are  out  from  Burgh,  and  Ai- 
lonby  Tom  will  lose  his  cargo  if  you  do  not  bear  a  hand." 

Most  of  my  compflny  seemed  to  make  hastily  for  the  shore  on  receiving 
this  intelligence.  A  driver  was  left  with  the  cart;  but  at  length,  when, 
after  repeated  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  it  actually  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  or 
quicksand,  the  fellow,  with  an  oath,  cut  the  harness,  and,  as  I  presume,  de 
parted  with  the  horses,  whose  feet  I  heard  splashing  over  the  wet  sand,  and 
tlirough  the  shallows,  as  ho  galloped  ofi; 

The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still  continued,  but  lost  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  By  a  desperate  e£Fort  I  raised 
myself  in  fhe  cart,  and  attained  a  sitting  posture,  which  served  only  to  show 
me  the  estont  of  my  danger.  There  lay  mjy  native  land — my  o^vn  England 
—  the  land  where  I  was  bom,  and  to  which  my  wishes,  since  my  earliest 
age,  had  tamed  with  ail  the  prejudices  of  national  feeling — there  it  lay, 
^^'ithin  a  furlong  of  the  place  where  I  yet  was ;  that  furlong,  which  an  in- 
fant would  have  raced  over  in  a  minute,  was  yet  a  bari'ier  ofiectual,  to  divide 
rae  for  ever  from  England  and  from  life.  Isoon  not  only  heard  the  roar 
of  this  dreadful  torrent,  but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy  crests 
of  the  devouring  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  the  speed  and  fury  of  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves. 

The  consciousness  that  the  slightest  ray  of  hope,  or  power  of  strugglinc' 
was  not  left  me,  quite  overcame  the  constancy  which  i  had/1''' 
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tained.  My  ojes  began  to  sivim  —  my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad  with  fear 
. — I  chattered  and  howled  to  the  howhog  aud  roaring  sea.  One  or  two  great 
Kayea  had  already  reached  the  cart,  when  the  conductor  of  the  parly  whom  I 
have  mentioned  bo  oftoa,  TraB,  as  if  hy  magic,  at  my  side.  He  sprang  from 
his  horse  into  the  vehicle,  cut  the  ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade 
me  got  up  and  mount  in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seeing  I  wm  ineapabie  of  obeying,  he  seized  me,  as  if  I  had  boon  a  child 
of  sis  months  old,  threw  me  aeross  the  horse,  sprung  on  behind,  supporting 
mo  with  one  hand,  while  he  directed  the  animal  with  the  other.  In  my  help- 
less and  painful  posture,  I  was  unconscious  of  the  degree  of  danger  which 
wc  incurred ;  but  I  believe  at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimming,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  my  stern  and  powerful  assistant  kept 
my  head  above  water.  I  remember  particularly  the  shock  which  I  felt  whea 
the  animal,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  bank,  reared,  and  very  nearly  fell  back 
on  his  burden.  The  time  during  which  1  continued  in  this  dreadful  condi- 
tion did  not  probably  ojceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so  strongly  were 
they  marked  with  horror  and  agony,  that  they  seem  to  my  recollection  a 
much  more  considerable  space  of  time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  destruction,  I  had  only  power  to 
Buy  to  my  protector, — or  oppressor, — for  he  merited  either  name  at  my  hand, 
"  You  do  not,  then,  design  to  murder  me  V 

lie  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  laughter  which  I  scarce  de- 
sire to  hear  again, — "  Else  you  think  I  had  let  the  waves  do  the  work  ?  But 
remember,  the  shepherd  saves  his  shaep  from  the  torrent  —  is  it  to  preserve 
its  life?  —  Be  sUent,  however,  with  questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  moan 
to  do,  thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent,  than  a  man,  with  his  bare 
palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway." 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the  argument ;  and,  still  numbed 
and  torpid  in  all  my  limbs,  permitted  myself  without  reluctance  to  be 
placed  on  a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose.  My  formidable  conductor  rode 
on  the  one  side,  and  another  person  on  the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  tha 
saddle.  In  this  manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by 
by-roads,  with  which  my  attendant  seemed  as  familiar  as  with  the  perilous 
passages  of  the  Solway. 

At  length,  after  stumbling  through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  deep  lanes, 
and  crosswg  more  than  one  rough  and  barren  heath,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  edge  of  a  high-road,  where  a  chaise  and  four  awaited,  as  it  appeared, 
our  arrival.  To  my  great  relief,  we  now  ohanj^ed  our  mode  of  conveyance ; 
for  my  dizziness  ana  heada«h  had  returned  m  so  strong  a  degree,  that  I 
should  otherwise  have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  my  seat  on  horseback, 
even  with  the  support  which  I  received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to  mo  to  enter  the  carriage 
—  the  man  who  had  ridden  on  the  left  sideof  my  horse  stepped  in  after 
me,  and  drawing  up  the  blinds  of  the  vehicle,  gave  the  signal  for  instant 
departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  my  new  companion,  aa 
by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the  driver  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  I  was 
weil-nigh  persuaded  that  I  recognized  in  him  the  domestic  of  the  leader  <rf 
this  party,  whom  I  had  seen  at  his  house  in  Brokenburn  on  a  former  ocean 
sion.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I  asked  him  whether  his 
name  was  not  Cristnl  Niaon. 

"What  is  other  folk's  names  to  you,"  he  replied,  gruffly,  "  who  cannot 
tell  your  own  father  and  mother?" 

"  You  know  them,  perhaps  I"  I  csclaimed  eagerly.  "  Yon  know  them  I 
and  with  that  secret  is  connected  the  treatment  whicn  I  am  now  receiving? 
It  must  be  so,  for  in  all  my  life  hare  I  never  injureu  aoy  one.  Toll  mc  tha 
cause  of  my  misfortunes,  or  rather,  help  mo  to  my  liberty,  and  I  will  re- 
ward you  richly."  tioOQlc 
l2                             "■  ""  O 
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"Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper;  "but  what  use  to  give  jou  liberty,  -who 
know  notiiing  Iiow  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but  tpcud  your  t^niis  wjtli 
Quakers   and  fid<3!ors,  and   such  like  raffi     If  I  was   your  —  hem,  hem. 

Here  Crista!  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  as  it  appeared,  when  some 
information  was  likely  to  escape  him,  I  urged  him,  once  mole  to  be  my 
friend,  and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had  about  me, 
and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if  he  would  asaiBt  in  my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some  interest,  and  replied, 
but  in  a  voioe  rather  softer  than  before,  "Ay,  but  men  do  not  catch  old  birda 
with  chaff,  my  master.  Where  have  you  got  the  rhino  you  are  so 
flush  of  J" 

"I  will  give  jou  earnest  directly,  and  that  in  bank-notes,"  said  I;  but 
thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side-poclcet^  I  found  my  pockot-hook  was  gone. 
I  would  have  persuaded  myself  tnat  it  was  only  the  numbness  of  my  hands 
which  prevented  my  finding  it;  but  Crista!  Nison,  who  bears  in  his  counte- 
nance that  cynicism  which  iff  especially  entertained  with  human  misery,  no 
longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

"  Oh,  ho  1  my  young  master,"  he  said ;  "  we  have  taken  good  enough  cara 

Eou  have  not  kept  tlie  meansof  bribing  poor  folk's  fidelity.  What,  man,  they 
avo  souls  as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  make  them  lareak  trust  is  a  deadly 
sin.  And  as  for  me,  ^oung  gentleman,  if  you  would  fiU  Saint  Mary's  Kirk 
with  gold,  Cristal  Nizon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  so  many  ohueky- 

I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  hopes  of  hia  letting  drop  that  which 
it  concerned  me  to  know,  bat  ho  cut  off  farther  nommunioation,  by  desiring 
me  to  lean  back  in  the  corner  and  go  to  sleep. 

"  Thou  art  cook-brainad  enough  already,"  he  added,  "  and  we  shall  have 
thy  young  pate  addled  entirely,  if  you  do  not  take  some  natural  rest." 

I  did  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slumber;  the  draught  which  I  had 
taken  continued  to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  no  attempt 
on  my  life  was  designed,  the  fear  of  instant  death  no  longer  combated  the 
torpor  which  crept  over  me — I  slept,  and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without 
refreshment. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely  indisposed;  images  of  the  past, 
and  anticipations  of  the  future,  floated  confusedly  through  my  brain.     I 

ferceived,  however,  that  my  situation  was  changed,  greatly  for  the  better, 
was  in  a  good  bod,  with  the  curtains  drawn  round  it ;  I  heard  the  lowered 
voioe,  and  cautious  step  of  attendants,  who  seemed  to  respect  my  repose ; 
it  appeared  as  if  I  was  in  the  hands  eitlier  of  friends,  or  of  such  as  meant 
me  no  personal  harm. 

I  can  give  but  an  indistinct  account  of  two  or  three  broken  and  feverish 
days  which  succeeded,  but  if  they  were  chequered  with  dreams  and  visions 
of  terror,  othor  and  more  ^reoable  objects  were  also  sometimes  presented. 
Alan  Fairford  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  I  am  convinced  I  saw  G.  M. 
during  this  interval  of  oblivion.  I  had  medical  attendance,  and  was  bled 
more  than  onoo.  I  also  remember  a  painful  operation  performed  on  my 
liead,  where  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  night  of  the  riot.  My  haiE 
was  cut  short,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull  examined,  to  discover  if  the 
cranium  had  received  any  injury. 

On  seeing  the  physician,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  have  appealed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  my  confinement,  and  I  remember  more  tbaji  once 
attempting  to  do  so.  But  the  fever  lay  like  a  spell  upon  my  tongue,  and 
when  I  would  have  implored  the  doctor's  assistance,  I  rambled  ft'om  the 
subject,  and  spoke  I  know  not  what  nonsense.  Some  power,  which  I  was 
unable  to  resist,  seemed  to  impel  me  into  a  different  course  of  conversation 
&om  what  I  intended,  and  though  conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the  failure, 
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I  could  not  mend  ib ;  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  patient,  nntil  my  capacity 
of  steady  thought  and  exprcBsion  was  restored  to  me  with  my  ordinary 
health,  wliioli  had  sustained  a  severe  shock  froia  the  vicissitudes  to  which! 


eijafttr  tljt  /iftl). 
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Two  01-  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had  heen  spent  in  h;d, 
where  I  was  carefully  attended,  and  treated,  I  helievc,  with,  as  much  judg- 
ment as  the  case  required,  and  I  was  at  length  allowed  to  quit  my  bod, 
though  not  the  chamber.  I  was  now  more  able  to  make  some  observatioa 
on  the  place  of  my  confinement. 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled  the  best  apartment  in 
a  fiinner'a  house  ;  and  the  window,  two  stories  high,  looked  into  a  back- 
yard, or  court,  filled  with  domestie  poultry.  There  wore  the  usual  domestic 
offices  about  this  yard,  I  eould  distinguish  the  brevrhoaso  and  the  bam, 
and  I  heard,  from  a  more  remote  building,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and 
other  rural  sounds,  announcing  a  large  and  well-stocked  farm.  These  were 
sights  and  sounds  qualified  to  dispel  any  apprehension  of  immediate  violence. 
Yet  the  building  seemed  ancient  and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battle- 
mcnted,  and  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness;  lastly,  I  observed,  with 
I'Ome  unpleasant  sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my  chamber  had  been 
lately  secured  with  iron  stanchions,  and  that  the  sorvanta  who  brought  me 
victuals,  or  visited  my  apartment  fo  render  other  menial  offices,  always 
locked  the  door  when  they  retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanflness  of  my  chamber  were  of  true  English  growth, 
anri  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  the  very  old 
wainscot,  which  composed  the  floor  and  the  panelling  of  the  room,  was 
scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labour  which  the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  be- 
stows on  her  most  costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  consisted  of  the  bedroom, 
a  small  parlour  adjacent,  within  which  was  a  still  smaller  closet,  having  a, 
niirvow  window,  which  seemed  anciently  to  have  been  used  as  a  shot-hole, 
admitting,  indeed,  a  very  moderate  portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its 
being  possible  to  see  any  thing  from  it  except  the  blue  sky,  and  that  only 
by  mounting  on  a  chair.  There  wore  appearances  of  a  separate  entrance 
into  this  cabinet,  besides  that  which  communicated  with  the  parlour,  but  it 
had  been  recently  built  up,  as  I  discovered,  by  removing  a  piece  of  tapestry 
whii^  covered  the  fresh  mason-work.  I  found  some  of  my  clothes  hero, 
with  linen  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  my  writing-oaso,  containing  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  which  enables  me,  at  my  leisure,  (which,  God  knows,  is 

Fa^'l'lirnew  tinier  ^"^elh^w^DH^Sraed^s'im^eDc"^ 

the  Slater  kin^oni?.  tliara  woa  na  coi|rt  in  ffilber  oompetent  to  ils  deci^on.    In  this  dileaima,  the  Soola  people 

B^Ai'nibJeil  111  nuriil>e^bj'BJgiuilDfiiioketligtkUaiid,nid^armeit  witb  fhwling-^ecea,  fisli-speus,  Juul  se^ 

fnr  Llie  vtms  parpose.   Aren^wblof  thafionler^nm  hail  iieBi^iat;«a  tdoce  la  tlie  «E£li;eeiiili  oenturv,  wLten 
prudenee  oacl  muJataEiftn  oa  hutil  auled  9a.nd  qiucIl  tamLllt.  and  Tvi^ojis  some  bJet^^nl.    llie  £i^Qsb  piQ- 
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undisturbed  enough,)  to  make  this  record  of  raj  confinement.  It  may  bo 
irail  believed,  however,  tint  I  do  not  trust  to  the  seouritj  of  the  hiirean,  hul 
carry  the  written  sheets  about  my  person,  so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived 
of  them  by  actual  violertoe.  I  alsoam  cautious  to  write  in  the  little  cabinet 
only,  BO  that  I  can  hear  any  pereon  approach  me  thiiDUgh  the  other  apart- 
ments, and  have  time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal  before  they  come 

The  servants,  a  ateut  country-fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  milkmaid-looting 
lass,  hy  whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true  Joan  and  Hodge  achool, 
thinking  of  little,  and  desiring  nothing,  beyond  tbe  very  limited  sphere  of 
their  own  duties  or  enjoyments,  and  having  no  curiosity  whatever  about  the 
affairs  of  others.  Their  behaviour  to  me  in  particular,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  table  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  tliey 
seem  aniious  to  comply  with  my  taste  in  that  department.  But  whenever 
I  make  inquiries  beyond  "what's  for  dinner,"  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me 
by  his  anan,  and  his  dunna  knaw,  and,  if  hard  pressed,  turns  his  back  on 
me  composedly,  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too,  pretends  to  ba  as 
simple  as  he ;  but  an  arch  grin,  which  she  cannot  always  suppress,  seems 
to  acknowledge  that  she  uaderstanda  perfectly  well  the  game  which  she  is 
playing,  and  is  determined  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  Both  of  them,  and 
tJie  wenoh  in  particular,  treat  ma  as  they  would  do  a  spoiled  child,  and 
never  directly  refuse  me  any  thing  which  I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  fe  make  their  words  good  by  effectually  granting  mv  request. 
Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go  out,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I  shall  walk  in 
the  park  at  night,  and  see  the  cows  milked,  just  as  she  would  propose  such 
an  amusement  to  a  child.  But  she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it 
is  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  stolen  on  me  insensibly  an  indifference  to  my 
freedom  —  a  carelessness  about  my  situation,  for  which  I  am  unable  to  ac- 
count, unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  weakness  and  loss  of  hlood.  I  have 
road  of  men  who,  immured  as  I  am,  have  surprised  the  world  hj  the 
address  with  which  they  have  Bucccssfully  overcome  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  the!?*  escape ;  and  when  I  have  heard  such  anecdotes,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  tliat  no  one  who  is  possessed  only  of  a  fragment  of  freestone, 
or  a  rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets  and  to  pick  locks,  having  his  full 
leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need  continue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison. 
Here,  however,  I  sit,  day  after  day,  without  a  single  effort  to  effect  my  3ibe- 

Yot  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  despondency,  hut  arises,  in  part  at 
least,  from  feelings  of  a  very  different  cast.  Sly  story,  long  a  mysterious 
one,  seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some  strange  development ;  and  I  feel  a 
solemn  impression  that  I  ought  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle 
against  which  is  opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  high  will  of  fate.  Thou, 
my  Alan,  will  treat  as  timidity  this  passive  acquiescence,  which  has  sunk 
down  on  me  like  a  benumbing  torpor;  but  if  thou  hast  remembered  by 
what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost  but  think  of  the  probability 
that  I  am  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with  G.  M.,  thou 
wilt  acknowledge  that  other  feelings  than  pusiUanimity  have  tended  in 
some  degree  to  reoonoile  me  to  my  fate. 

Still  Town  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with  patience  to  this  oppressive  con- 
finement. My  heart  rises  against  it,  especially  when  I  sit  down  to  record 
my  sufferings  in  this  Journal ;  and  I  am  determined,  as  the  first  step  to  my 
deliverance,  to  have  my  letters  sent  to  the  post-house. 

I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorcas,  upon  wliom  I  had  fixed  for  a 
wiossonger,  heard  me  talk  of  sending  a  letter,  slio  willingly  offered  her  sei'- 
vices,  and  received  the  crown  which  1  gave  her,  (for  my  pursa  Imd  not  taken 
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flight  with  the  more  raluahle  contents  of  my  pooke{>book,)  with  a  amilo 
which  showed  lier  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  ^ith.  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intelligence  respecting  my 
present  place  Of  abode,  I  asked  to  which  poat-town  she  was  to  send  or  cari'j 
the  Setter,  a  stolid  "Anan"  showed  me  she  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  post-office,  or  that,  for  the  present,  she  chose  to  seem  so. — 
"  Simpleton !    I  said,  with  some  sharpness. 

"0  Lord,  sirl"  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale,  which  they  always  do 
when  I  show  any  sparks  of  anger,—"  Dott't  put  yourself  in  a  passion — I'll 
put  the  letter  in  the  post." 

"  What!  and  not  know  the  name  of  tho  post-town?"  said  I,  out  of  pa- 
tience.   "How  on  earth  do  jou  propose  to  manage  that?" 

"La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need  you  frightea  a  poor  prl  that  is 
no  sotollard,  hating  what  she  learned  at  the  Chari^-Sehool  of  Saint  Bees  1" 

"Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Doroas !  —  Dajoa  send  year  letters 
there  V  said  I,  in  a  manner  as  insinuating,  and  yet  careless,  as  I  could 

"  Saint  Bees  I — La,  who  but  a  madman — begging  your  honour's  pardon — 
it's  a  mutter  of  twenty  years  since  fader  lived  at  Saiat  Bees,  which  is  twenty, 
or  forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not  how  many  miles  from  this  part,  to  the  West, 
on  the  coast  side ;  and  I  would  not  have  left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father !"  replied  I. 

To  which  she  answered,  "Nay,  but  tliof  your  honour  be  a  little  how- 
come-so,  you  should't  damn  folk's  faders ;  and  I  won't  stand  to  it,  for  one." 

"Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — I  wish  your  father  no  ill  in  the 
world  —  he  was  a  very  honest  man  in  his  way." 

"  Was  an  honest  man !"  she  esclaimed ;  for  the  Cumbrians  are,  it  would 
seem,  like  their  neighbours  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the  point  of  ancestry,  — 
"  He  is  a  yery  honest  man  as  ever  led  nag  with  halter  on  head  to  Staneshaw- 
Bank  Fair  —  Honestl — -He  is  a  horse-couper." 

"  lUght,  right,"  I  replied ;  "  I  know  it — I  have  heard  of  your  father — as 
honest  as  any  horso-oouper  of  them  all.  Why,  Dorcas,  I  moan  to  buy  a 
horse  of  him." 

"Ah,  your  honour,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "he  is  the  man  to  servb  your  honour 
well  —  if  over  you  should  get  round  again  "-or  tliof  you  were  a  bit  off  the 
hooks,  he  would  no  more  cheat  you  than " 

"  Well,  well,  wo  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend  on't.  But  tell  ma 
now,  were  I  to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you  do  to  get  it  forward  V 

"  Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in  hall,"  answered  poor 
Dorcas.  "What  else  could  I  do!  He  sends  it  to  Brampton,  or  to  Carloisle, 
or  where  it  pleases  him,  once  a  week,  and  that  gate." 

"  Ah  ]"  said  I ;  "  and  I  suppose  your  sweetheart  John  carries  it  ?" 

"Noa — disn't  now-^-andJan  is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  over  since  he 
danced  at  his  mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Euflege,  and  let  me  sit  still ;  that  a 
did," 

"  It  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I  could  never  have  thought 
of  hiiu,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  but  a  did  though  —  a  let  me  sit  still  on  my  seat,  a  did." 

"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  handsomer  fellow  than  Jan 
—  Jail's  not  the  fellow  for  you,  I  see  that." 

"  Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel ;  "  but  he's  wcel  aneugh  for  a'  that, 
mon.  But  I  oarena  a  button  for  him ;  for  there  is  the  miller's  son,  that 
suitored  mo  last  Appleby  Fair,  when  I  went  wi'  oncle,  is  a  gway  canny  lad 

as  you  will  Se**  '"  *^"^  eimnliinji  " 

Carlisle?" 

"  To  Carloisle  I  'Twould  be  all  his  life  is  worth ;  he  maun  wait  on  clap 
and  hopper,  as  they  say.    Odd,  liis  father  would  brain  him  if-he  wgnlrt' 
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Carloisle,  bating  to  wrestling  for  the  belt,  ( 
bsehelora  than  him;  there  is  the  schoolmaste 

"  Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  charge  of  a  letter;  he  knows  the  trouble 
of  writing  one," 

"  Ay,  marrj  doea  he,  an  tou  comest  to  that,  mon ;  only  it  takes  him  four 
hours  to  write  as  mony  lines.  Tan,  it  is  a  great  round  hand  loike,  that  one 
cat!  read  easily,  and  not  !oike  your  honour's,  that  are  like  madge's  taes. 
But  for  ganging  to  Carloisle,  he's  dead  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Eclie's 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "how  is  it  that  you  propose  to  get  my 
letter  to  the  post?" 

"Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  hag  loike."  reiterated  Dorcaa;  "he 
sends  it  by  Criatal  Nixon  to  post,  as  you  cal!  it,  when  such  is  his  pleasure." 

Here  I  was,  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  obtained  a  list  of  Doriias'a 
liachelors ;  and  by  finding  myself,  with  respect  to  any  information  which  I 
desired,  just  esaotlj  at  the  point  where  I  set  out.  It  was  of  consequence  to 
me,  however,  to  accustom  the  girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she 
did  so,  she  could  not  always  be  on  her  guard,  and  something,  I  thought, 
might  drop  from  her  which  I  could  turn  to  advantage. 

"  Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letter-bag,  Dorcas  V  said  I, 
with  as  much  indifierenee  aa  I  could  asauma. 

"  That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas ;  "  and  a  throw  out  a  letter  of  mine  to  Eaff 
Miller,  because  a  said " 

"Weil,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,"  said  I,  "Dorcas;  but, 
instead,  I  will  write  to  himself,  Doreaa.    But  how  shall  I  addiess  him  V 

"  Auan  ?"  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 

"I  mean  how  is  he  called?  — What  is  his  name?" 

"  Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,"  said  Dorcas. 

"  I  know  ?  —  The  devil  I  —  You  drive  me  beyond  patience." 

"Noa,  noal  donna  your  honour  go  beyond  patience— donna jye  now," 
implored  the  wenoh.  "And  for  his  neame,  thoy  say  ho  haa  mair  nor  ana 
in  Westmoreland  and  on  the  Scottish  side.  But  he  is  but  seldom  wi'  us, 
excepting  in  the  cooking  season;  and  then  we  just  call  him  Squire  loike; 
and  so  do  my  measter  and  damo.^' 

"And  is  he  here  at  present?"  said  I. 

"  Not  be,  not  he ;  ho  is  a  buck-hoonting,  as  they  tell  me,  somewhere  up 
the  Patterdale  way ;  but  he  comes  and  gangs  like  a  flap  of  a  whiriivind,  or 

I  broke  off  the  conversation,  after  forcing  on  Dorcas  a  little  silver  to  buy 
ribbons,  with  which  she  was  so  much  delighted,  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Glod  1 
Cristal  Wison  may  say  his  worst  on  thee ;  but  thou  art  a  civil  gentleman  for 
all  him ;  and  a  quoit  man  wi'  woman  folk  loike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  boinw  too  quiet  with  women  folk,  so  I  added  a  ki^ 
with  my  crown  piece ;  and  I  cannot  help  tiunking  that  I  have  secured  a 
partisan  in  DorcM.  At  least,  she  blushed,  and  pocketed  her  little  compli- 
ment with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  she  adjusted  her  cherry-coloured 
ribbons,  a  little  disordered  by  the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour 
of  a  salute. 

As  she  unlocked  tlie  door  to  leave  the  apartment^  she  turned  back,  and 
looking  on  me  with  a  strong  expression  of  compassion,  added  the  remark- 
able words,  "La  —  be'st  mad  or  no,  thou'se  a  mettled  lad,  after  all." 

There  was  something  very  ominous  in  the  sound  of  these  farewell  words, 
which  seemed  to  atFord  me  a  clow  to  the  pretext  under  which  I  was  detained 
in  confinement.  My  demeanour  was  probably  insane  enough,  while  I  was 
agitated  at  once  by  the  frenzy  incidimt  to  tlie  fevpr,  and  the  ansiety  arising 
from  my  extraordinary  situation.  But  is  it  possible  they  can  now  establish 
any  cause  for  confining  me  arising  out  of  the  state  of  my  mted^l.-.^,  \.-. 
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If  this  be  reaJly  the  pretest  under  which  I  am  restrained  from  my  liberty, 
noihiag  but  the  eedata  cotrectneas  of  mj  conduct  can  remove  the  prejudices 
■which  these  circumstances  may  have  excited  in  the  minda  of  all  who  have 
approached  me  during  my  illness.  I  have  heard— dreadful  thouchtl — of 
men  who,  tbr  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into  the  custody  of  the 
keopcraofprivBtemadhon8SS,aAd  whose  brain,  after  yeara  of  misery,  became 
at  length  unsettled,  through  irresistible  sympathy  with  the  wretched  beings 
among  whom  they  were  classed.  This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by  strong 
infernal  resolution,  it  is  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  exterior  and 
coniagioits  sympathies. 

Meantime  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  arrange  my  thoughts,  for  my  pur- 
posed appeal  to  my  ja,iler  —  so  1  must  call  him  —  whom  I  addressed  in  the 
followiog  mauner ;  having  at  length,  and  after  making  several  copies,  found 
language  to  qualify  the  sense  of  resentment  which  burned  in  the  first 
draughts  of  my  letter,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating. 
I  mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  certainly  saved  my  life,  when 
at  the  utmost  peril;  and  I  added,  that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  the 
restraint  now  praetised  on  mo,  as  I  was  ^iven  to  uaderstand,  by  his  autho- 
rity, it  oould  not  certainly  bo  with  any  view  to  ultimately  injunng  me.  He 
might,  I  said,  have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person ;  and  Ignve  him 
what  account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  education,  to  correct  such  an  error. 
I  supposed  it  nest  possible,  that  he  might  think  me  too  weak  for  travelling, 
and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself;  and  I  begged  to  assure  him,  that 
I  was  restored  to  perfect  nealth_,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey.  Iiastly,  I  reminded  him,  in  firm  though  measured  terms,  that  the 
restraint  which  I  sustained  was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  punishable  by 
the  laws  which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  I  ended  by  demanding, 
that  he  wouid  take  ma  before  a  magistrate ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  wouU 
flavour  me  with  a  personal  interview,  and  expl^n  his  meaning  with  regard 
tome. 

Perhaps  this  Jetter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too  humble  for  the  situation 
of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  when  I  again  recapitulate 
its  tenor.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  in  the  power  of  one  whose  passions 
seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of  gratifying  them  appeared  unbounded.  I. 
had  reason,  too,  to  believe  [this  to  thee,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did  not 
approve  of  the  violence  of  hia  conduct  towards  me ;  n»y  object,  in  fine,  was 
freedom,  and  who  would  not  sacrifice  much  to  attain  it? 

I  had  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter  excepting,  "  Por  the  Squire's  own 
hand."  He  oould  be  at  no  great  distance,  for  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  I  received  an  answer.  It  was  addressed  to  Xlarsie  I/atimer,  and  con- 
tained these  words ; —  "You  have  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  You 
have  required  to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate.  Your  first  wish  shall  be 
granted — perhaps  the  second  also.  Meanwhile,  be  assured  that  you  are  a 
prisoner  for  the  time,  by  competent  authority,  and  that  such  authoritv  is 
supported  by  adequate  power.  Beware,  therefore,  of  struggling  witn  a 
force  sufBoient  to  crush  you,  but  abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  evente 
by  which  we  are  both  swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  either 
of  us  can  resist." 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of  any  kind,  and  left  me 
nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to  prepare  myself  for  the  meeting  which 
they  promised,  For  that  purpose  I  must  now  break  off,  and  make  sure  of 
the  manuscript,  ~  so  far  as  I  can,  in  my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  any 
thing, — by  concealing  it  within  tlie  lining  of  my  coat,  so  as  not  to  be  found 
without  strict  search. 
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The  important  iDterview  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  took  place 
eooner  than  1  had  calculated ;  for  the  yery  day  I  received  the  letter,  and 
just  when  my  dinner  was  finislied,  the  Squire,  or  whatever  he  is  called, 
entered  the  room  bo  suddenly,  that  I  almost  thought  I  hohold  an  apparition. 
The  figure  of  this  man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has 
that  deep  fuloesB  of  accent  which  impHea  unresisted  authority.  I  had 
risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered ;  we  gaaed  on  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  which  was  at  length  hroken  by  my  visiter. 

"  You  have  desired  to  see  mo,"  he  said.  "  I  am  here ;  if  you  have  aught 
'  '       a  hear  it;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be  consumed  in  childish 


"I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  "by  what  authority  I  am  detained  in  this 
place  of  confinement,  and  fur  what  purpose '!" 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  said  he,  "  that  my  authority  is  sufficient,  and 
my  power  equal  to  it ;  this  is  all  which  it  is  neoessai-y  for  you  at  present  to 

"  Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to  know  why  he  suffers  restraint,"  I 
replied;  "nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  a  logaJ  warrant. — 
Show  me  that  by  which  you  eonfl.ne  me  tBus." 

"  You  shall  see  mere,"  he  said ;  "  you  shall  see  the  magistrate  by  whom 
it  is  granted,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me ;  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that 
I  had  the  right  cause,  and  resolved  to  plead  it  boldly,  although  I  oonld  well 
have  desired  a  little  ferther  time  for  preparation.  He  turned,  however, 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  commanded  me  to  follow  him. 
I  felt  some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  prison-chamber, 
to  have  turned  and  run  for  it;  but  I  knew  not  where  to  find  the  stairs — had 
reason  to  think  the  outer-doors  would  be  secured — and,  to  conclude,  so  soon 
as  I  had  quitted  the  room  to  follow  the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  1  ob- 
served that  I  was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appeared  within 
two  paces  of  me,  andwith  whose  great  personal  stiengtn,  independent  of 
the  assistance  he  might  have  received  from  his  master,  I  saw  no  chance  of 
contending.  I  therefore  followed,  nnresistingly,  and  in  silence,  alone  one 
or  two  passages  of  much  greater  length  than  consisted  with  the  ideas  I  had 
previously  entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house.  At  length  a  door  was  flung 
open,  and  we  entered  a  large,  old-fashioned  parlour,  having  coloured  glass 
in  the  windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the  wail,  a  huge  grate,  in  which  a  large 
fagot  or  two  smoked  under  an  arched  chimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore 
some  armorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual  number 
of  heroes  in  armour,  with  large  wigs  instead  of  helmets,  and  ladies  in 
sacques,  smelling  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  books,  sat  a  smart  underbred- 
looking  man,  wearing  his  own  hair  tied  in  a  club,  and  who,  from  the  quire 
of  paper  laid  before  him,  and  the  pen  which  he  handled  at  my  entrance, 
seemed  prepared  to  officiate  as  clerk.  As  I  wish  to  describe  these  persona 
as  accurately  as  possible,  I  may  add,  he  wore  a  dark-coloured  coat,  corduroy 
breeches,  and  spatterdashes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  same  table,  in  an 
ample  easy-chair,  covered  with  hlaok  leather,  reposed  a  fat  personage,  about 
fifty  years  old,  who  either  was  actuary  a  country  justice,  or  was  well  se- 
lected to  represent  such  a  character.  His  leathern  breeches  were  faultlesH 
in  make,  his  jockey  boots  spotless  in.  the  varnish,  and  &  liBadagn^«nd 
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flourishing  pair  of  boolrgartors,  as  they  are  called,  united  the  one  part  of 
his  garments  to  the  other;  in  fine,  a  riohly-laoed  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a 
purplo  coat,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent  figure  of  the  little  man,  and 
throw  an  additional  hloom  upon  hia  plethoric  aspect.  I  suppose  he  had 
dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was  amusing  himself,  and 
aiding  digestion,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  There  was  an  air  of  inijjortanoe 
in  his  manner  which  corresponded  to  the  rural  dignity  of  his  esferior,  and 
a  habit  which  he  had  of  throwing  out  a,  number  of  inteijccti«nal  sounds, 
uttered  with  a,  strange  yariety  of  intonation  running  from  bass  up  to  treble 
in  a  lery  eatraordinarv  manner,  or  breaking  off  his  sentences  with  a  wliiff 
of  his  pipe,  seemed  adopted  to  giye  an  air  of  thought  and  mature  delibera- 
tion to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Alan,  it  might 
be  floofed,  as  our  old  Professor  used  to  say,  whether  the  Justice  was  any 
thing  more  than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a  great  deference  for  the  legal 
opinion  of  his  clerk,  which  might  bo  quite  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
he  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Squire,  if 
squire  either  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much  more  than  was  consistent  with 
BO  much  assumed  consequence  of  his  own. 

"  Ho — ha — ay — so — so — Hum — Humph — this  is  the  young  man,  I  sup- 
pose— Hum — ay — seems  sickly — Toung  gentleman,  you  niay  sit  down." 

I  used  the  permissloa  given,  for  I  haa  been  much,  more  reduced  by  my 
illness  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself  really  fatigued,  even  by  the 
few  paces  1  had  walked,  joined  to  the  agitation  I  suffered. 

"  And  your  name,  young  man,  is — humph — ay — ha — what  is  it?" 

"Darsie  Latimer." 

"  Eight — ay — humph — very  right.  Darsia  Latimer  is  the  very  thing — ha 
— ay — where  do  you  come  from  ? 

"  From  Scotland,  sir,"  I  replied,  "^ 

"A  native  of  Scotland-— a— humph — oh — how  is  it?" 

"  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sir," 

'  Right — ay — yes,  you  are  so.  But  pray,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  have  you 
always  been  called  by  that  name,  or  have  you  any  other?  —  Nick,  write 
down  his  answers,  Nick." 

"  As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other,"  was  my  answer. 

"  How,  no  ? — well,  I  should  not  have  thought  so — Hey,  neighbour,  would 
you?" 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  other  Squire,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair;  and,  with  his  less  stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  arms  folded  on 
his  bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending  to  what  was  going  forward.  Ho 
answered  the  appeal  of  the  Justice  by  saying,  that  perhaps  the  young  man's 
memory  did  not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

"Ah  — he  —  ha  —  you  hear  the  gentleman  —  Pray,  how  far  may  your 
memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  to  ? — umph  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  thre*  years,  or  a  little  farther." 

"And  will  you  presume  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  drawing  himaelf 
suddenly  erect  in  his  seat,  and  exerting  the  strength  of  hia  powerful  voice, 
"  that  you  then  bore  your  present  name." 

I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  question  was  put,  and  in 
vain  rummaged  my  memory  for  the  means  of  replying.  "  At  least,"  I  said, 
"I  always  remember  being  called  Darsie;  children,  at  that  early  age,  seldom 
get  more  than  their  Christian  name  J" 

"  Oh,  I  thought  so,"  he  replied,  and  again  stretched  himself  on  his  seat, 
in  the  same  lounging  posture  as  before. 

"So  you  were  oailed  Darsie  in  your  infancy,"  said  the  Justice;  "and- 
hum — ay — when  did  you  first  take  the  name  of  Latimer !" 

"  I  did  not  take  it,  sir ;  it  was  given  to  me." 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  tne  mansion,  but  with  less  severitj  ii 
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voice  thftii  formerly,  "  whether  you  can  remember  that  you  were  ever  called 
Latimer,  until  you  had  the  name  given  you  in  Scotland  V 

"  I  will  be  oaadid :  I  cannot  reoolfoot  an  instance  that  I  was  so  called 
whan  in  England,  but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the  name  was  first  given 
me_;  and  if  any  fjiinff  ie  to  be  founded  on  these  queries  and  my  answers,  I 
desire  my  early  childhood  may  be  taken  into  consideration." 

"  Hum — ay — yes,"  said  the  justice ;  "  all  that  requii-es  consideration  shall 
be  dnly  considered.  Young  man  —  eh  —  I  beg  to  know  the  name  of  your 
father  and  mother  t" 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for  years,  and  I  did  not  en- 
dure the  question  so  patiently  as  those  which  preceded  it ;  but  replied,  "  I 
demand,  m  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am  before  an  English  Justice  of  the 
Peace?" 

"His  worship,  Squire  Fosley,  of  Fosley  Hall,  has  boon  of  the  quorum 
these  twenty  years,"  said  Master  Nicholas. 

"  Then  lie  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as  his  clerk,  should  inform  him," 
gaid  I,  "  that  T  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and  that  my  complaint  ought 
to  be  heard  before  I  am  subjected  to  cross-ezamination." 

"  Humph — hoy — what,  ay — there  is  something  in  that,  neighbour,"  said 
the  poor  Justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  seemed  de- 
sirous to  attain  the  sanction  of  his  brother  Squire. 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-minded  a^iquaintanoe ;  "  how 
u  render  the  young  man  justice  unless  you  know  who  he  is  f" 
, —    — iij  that's  true,"  swd  Mr.  Justice  Toxley ;  "  and  now — look- 
ins  mto  tne  matter  more  closely— there  is,  eh,  upon  the  whole — nothing  at 
all  in  what  he  says  —  so,  sir,  you  must  tell  your  father's  name,  and  sur- 

"It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir;  they  are  not  known  to  me,  since  you  must 
needs  know  so  muoh  of  my  private  affairs." 

The  Juslice  collected  a  great  afflatus  in  his  cheeks,  which  puffed  thom 
op  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub,  while  his  eyes  seemed  "  '  ■    "  ■  ■ 

head,  from  the  effort  with  which  he  retiuned  his  breath, 
forthwith, — "  Whew  I — Hoom — poof— ha !— not  know  your  parents,  young- 
ster?— Then  I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagrant,  I  warrant  you.  Omne  igno- 
ium  pro  UrTibUi,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school ;  that  is,  every  one 
that  is  not  known  to  the  Justice,  is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha! — ay, 
you  may  sneer,  sir ;  but  I  question  if  you  would  have  Known  the  meaning 
of  that  Latin,  unless  I  had  told  you." 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of  the  adage,  and  an 
interpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached  alone  and  unassisted.  I 
then  proceeded  to  state  my  ease  with  greater  confidence.  The  Justice  was 
au  ass,  that  was  jlear ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  be  so  utterly 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  was  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I 
therefore  informed  him  of  the  riot  which  had  been  committed  on  the  Scot- 
tish side  of  the  Solway  Frith,  explained  how  I  came  to  bo  placed  in  my 
present  situation,  and  requested  of  his  worship  to  set  me  at  liberty.  I 
piijadod  my  cause  with  as  much  earnestness  as  1  could,  easting  an  eye  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  entirely  indiEFerent  to  all 
the  animation  with  which  I  accused  him. 

As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  I  had  ceased,  as  really  not  knowing 
what  more  to  say  in  a  case  so  very  plain,  ho  replied,  "Ho — ay — ay — yes — 
wonderful !  and  so  this  is  all  the  gratitude  jou  show  to  this  good  gentleman 
for  the  great  charge  and  trouble  he  hath  with  respect  to  and  concerning  of 

"  He  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on  one  occasion  certainly,  and 
most  probably  on  two ;  but  his  having  done  so  gives  bim  no  right  over  my 
person.  I  am  not,  however,  asking  for  any  punishment  or  revenge ;  on  the 
.  contrarj,  I  am  content  to  part  friends  with  the  gentleman,  Mlnss'^Mivca 
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I  am.  unwilling  to  suppose  are  brui,  thougii  his  actions  bave  been,  towards 
me,  uiiauthoriaed  and  violent." 

This  modaratiou,  Alan,  tliou  ivilt  comprehend,  was  not  entirely  dictated 
hy  my  feelings  towards  the  indisidual  of  whom  I  complained ;  there  were 
other  reasonB,  in  which  regard  for  him  had  little  ahare.  It  aeemed,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  mildness  with  which  I  pleaded  mj  cause  had  more  effect 
u^n  him  than  nny  thing  I  had  yet  said.  Ho  wna  moved  to  the  point  of 
balng  almost  out  of  oouBtenanoe ;  and  took  snuff  repeatedly,  as  if  to  gain 
time  to  stifle  some  degree  of  emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Postej,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was  particularly  designed 
to  make  impression,  the  reault  was  much  less  favourable.  He  conaulted  in 
a  whisper  with  Mr.  Nicholas  his  clerk  —  pshawed,  hemmed,  and  elevated 
liis  ejeorows,  as  if  iu  scorn  of  my  supplication.  At  length,  having  appa- 
rently made  up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his  cb^ur,  and  smoked  bia  pipe 
with  great  energy,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  designed  to  make  raa  awaro  that 
all  ray  reasoning  waa  lost  on  him. 

At  length,  when  I  atopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than  want  of  argu- 
ment, he  opened  his  oracular  jaws,  and  made  the  following  reply,  inter- 
rupted by  his  usual  interjectional  cjaoulations,  and  by  long  volumes  of 
smoke : — "  Hem— ay — eh — poof — And,  youngater,  do  you  think  Matthew 
Fosley,  who  has  been  one  of  the  quorum  for  those  twenty  years,  is  to  be 
come  oTBr  with  such  traah  as  would  hardly  cheat  an  appie-woman  ? — Poof 
— poof — eh !  Why,  man — eh — doat  thoa  not  know  the  cnarge  is  not  a  bail- 
able matter— and  that — hum — ay — tho  greatest  man— poof — the  Baron  of 
Graystook  himself,  must  Stand  committed?  and  yet  you  pretend  to  have 
been  kidnapped  by  this  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and  what  not; 
and — -eh — poof — you  would  persuade  ma  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  from 
him  ^ — I  do  believe — eh — that  it  is  all  you  want.  Therefore,  as  you  aro  a 
sort  of  a  slip-string  gentleman,  and — ay — hum — a  kind  of  idle  apprentice, 
and  something  cock-brained  with  all,  as  tho  honest  folks  of  tho  house  tell 
mc — why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under  custody  of  your  guardian,  till  your 
coming  of  age,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant,  shall  give  you  the  man- 
agement of  your  own  aEFairs,  whioh,  if  you  can  gather  your  brains  again, 
you  will  even  then  not  be — ay — hem — poof — inpartioular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worahip'a  hums,  and  haws,  and  puffa  of  tobacco 
smoke,  tK>gether  with  the  slow  and  pompous  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
gave  me  a  minute's  space  to  collect  my  ideas,  dispersed  as  they  were  by 
the  extraordinary  purport  of  this  annunciation. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  by  what  singular  tenure  this  person 
claims  my  obedience  as  ft  guardian ;  it  is  a  barefaced  imposture  —  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  bini,  until  I  came  unhappily  to  this  country,  about  four 
weeks  since." 

"  Ay,  air — we— he— know,  and  are  aware — that— poof— you  do  not  like 
to  hear  some  folk's  names;  and  tliat — eh — you  understand  me — there  are 
things,  and  sounds,  and  matters,  conversations  about  names,  and  such  like, 
which  put  you  off  the  hooks — which  I  have  no  humour  to  witness.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Daraie — or — poof— Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — or — poof,  poof — eh — 
ay,  Mr.  Darsie  without  tho  Latimer  —  you  have  acknovrledged  aa  much  to- 
day as  assures  me  you  will  best  bo  disposed  of  under  the  honourable  care 
of  my  friend  here — all  your  confess'^ns — besides  that — poof— eh — I  know 
liiio  to  be  a  most  responsible  person — a — bay — ay — most  responsible  and 
honourable  person — Can  jou  deny  this?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,"  I  repeated ;  "  not  even  his  name ;  and  I  have 
not,  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  till  a  few  weeks 

"  Will  you  swear  to  that?"  said  the  singular  man,  who  seemaJ  to  await 
the  result  of  this  debate,  secure  aa  a  rattlesnake  is  of  the  prey  which  haa 
once  felt  its  fascination.    And  while  he  said  these  words  m  doc»  undpi.- 
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tono,  he  withdrew  his  chair  a  little  behind  that  of  the  Justice,  so  ns  to  to 
Tiiiseon  by  him  oi"  hia  clevlt,  who  sat  upon  the  same  side ;  whilo  ho  bent  oa 
me  a  frown  so  portentous,  that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  look  can  for- 
get it  during  the  whola  of  his  life.  The  furrows  of  the  brow  above  the 
eyes  became  livid  and  almost  black,  and  were  bent  into  a  aemiciroular,  or 
rather  on  oUiptical  form,  above  the  junction  of  the  eyebrows.  I  had  heard 
such  a  look  described  in  an  old  tale  of  diablerie,  which  it  was  my.  chance  to 
be  cnt«rt^ned  with  not  long  since;  when  this  deep  and  gloomy  contortioa 
of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not  unaptly  described,  as  forming  the  represen- 
tation of  a  small  horseshoe. 

The  taJe,  when  tol<2,  awakened  a  dreadful  vision  of  infancy,  which  the 
withering  and  blighting  look  now  fixed  on  me  again  forced  on  my  recollec- 
tion, but  with  much  more  vivacity.  Indeed  I  was  so  much  surprised,  and, 
I  must  add,  terrified,  at  the  vague  ideas  which  were  awakened  in  my  mind 
by  this  fearful  sign,  that  1  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it  was 
eshibited,  ^  on  a  frightful  vision ;  until,  passing  his  handkerchief  a  mo- 
ment across  his  countenance,  this  mysterious  man  relaxed  at  once  the  look 
which  had  for  me  something  so  appalling.  "  The  young  man  will  no  longer 
deny  that  he  has  seen  me  before,"  si«d  he  to  the  Jusfice,  in  a  tone  of  com 

Slacency ;  "  and  I  trust  he  will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  temporary  guar 
iansbip,  which  may  end  better  for  him  than  he  expects." 
"Whatever  I  expect,"  I  replied,  summoning  my  scattered  reooUeotiona 
together,  "  I  eee  I  am  neither  to  expect  juBtieo  nor  protection  from  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  office  it  ia  to  render  both  to  the  lieges.  For  you,  air,  now 
strangely  you  have  wrought  yourself  into  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  young 
man,  or  what  interest  yoa  can  pretend  in  me,  you  yourself  only  can  cx- 

S plain.  That  I  have  seen  you  before,  ia  certain ;  for  none  can  forget  the 
ook  with  which  you  seem  to  have  the  power  of  blighting  those  upon  whom 
you  cast  it." 

The  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy  under  this  hint,  "Hal — ay,"  he  said; 
"  it  ia  time  to  he  going,  neighbour.  I  have  a  many  miles  to  ride,  and  I 
care  not  to  ride  darkling  in  these  parts, — You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicholas,  musll 
be  jogging," 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  on 
hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  his  great-coat  and  whip.  Their 
landlord  endeavoured  to  detain  them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and  bods.  Both 
pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  hia  invitation,  seemed  as  if  they  would 

much  rather  not;  and  Mr.  Justice  Fosley  was  making  a  sr " — '----- 

with  at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs,  wher 
hurst  into  the  room,  and  announced  a  gentleman  on  justicf 

"What  gentleman?  —  and  whom  does  he  want?" 

"He  ia  cuome  post  on  his  ton  toes,"  said  the  wench;  "and  on  justice 
bljsineas  to  his  worship  loike.  I'se  uphald  him  a  gentleman,  for  he  speaks 
as  good  Latin  as  the  schuiemeaster ;  but,  lack-a-day  1  he  has  gotten  a  queer 
mop  of  a  wig." 

The  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  described,  bounced  into  tlie  room. 
But  I  have  already  written  as  much  aa  fills  a  sheet  of  my  paper,  and  mv 
singular  embarrassments  press  ao  hard  on  me,  that  I  have  matter  to  flU 
another  from  what  followed  the  intrusion  of — my  dear  Alan  —  your  erasy 
client — Poor  Peter  Peebles  I 
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Clinjiin  tliE  lEDiiit^. 


I  haVe  rarely  in  ray  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days,  known  what  it  wag 
to  aiiatain  a  raoment'a  real  sorrow.  What  I  called  such,  was,  I  nm  now 
well  convinced,  only  the  weariness  of  mind,  which,  haying  nothinj;  autuiilly 
present  to  complain  of,  turns  ujion  itself,  and  becomes  ansious  about  the 
past  and  the  future ;  those  periods  with  which  human  Jife  has  so  little 
connection,  that  Scripture  itself  hath  said,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof." 

If,  tberefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity,  by  murmuring  at  my 
unknown  birth  and  ttticeptain  rank  in  society,  I  will  make  amends  by  benr- 
inf;  my  present  real  adversity  with  patience  and  ooorage,  and,  if  I  can,  even 
with  gaiety.  What  can  they  —  dare  they,  do  to  me? — Posley,  I  am  per 
Buaded,  is  a  real  Justice  of  Peace,  and  country  eantleman  of  estate,  though 
(wonderful  to  tell  I)  he  is  an  aaa  notwithstanding;  and  his  functionary  ia 
the  drab  coat  must  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  consecinences  of  being  aoues- 
sary  to  an  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping.  Men  invite  not  sueb  witnesses  to 
deeds  of  daikness.  I  have  also — Alan,  I  have  hopes,  arising  out  of  the 
family  of  the  oppressor  himself.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  O.  M.  ia 
likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field.  Moro  I  dare  not  here  say ;  nor  must  I 
drop  a  hint  which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  able  to  construe. 
Enough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have  been :  and,  tliough  fear  and 
wonder  are  still  around  me,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  overcloud  the 
horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scarecrow  of  the  Pnrlia- 
ment-Ilouse  rush  into  the  apartment  where  I  had  undergone  so  singular  an 
examination,  I  thought  of  thy  Connection  with  him,  ana  could  almost  have 
parodied  Lear — 

lie  was  e'en  aa  we  have  seen  him  of  yore,  Alan,  when,  rather  to  keep  thee 
company  than  to  fallow  my  own  bent,  I  formerly  frequented  the  hails  of 
justice.  The  only  addition  to  his  dress,  in  the  capacity  of  a  traveller,  was 
a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as  if  they  might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sheriff- 
moor  ;  so  large  and  heavy,  that  tied  as  they  were  to  the  creature's  wearied 
hams  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tap©  of  various  colours,  they  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  dragging  them  along,  either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way  of 
penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  o"  whom  ho  thus  intruded 
himself,  Peter  blundered  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  his  head 
charged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  of  butting,  and  saluted  them  thus  : — 

"  Gode  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honours — Is't  here  they  sell  the  fugie 
warrants^" 

I  observed  that  on  his  entrance,  my  friend  —  or  enemy  —  drew  himself 
back,  and  placed  himself  as  if  he  woald  rather  avoid  attracting  the  observa- 
tion of  the  new-comer.  I  did  the  same  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  able ;  for  I 
thought  it  likely  that  Mr.  Peebles  mi^ht  recognize  me,  as  indeed  I  was  too 
frequently  among  the  group  of  young  juridical  aspirants  who  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  putting  cases  for  Peter's  solution,  and  playing  him  worse 
tricks  ;  yet  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  better  avail  myself  of  our 
aequaintanoe  to  have  the  advantage,  such  as  it  might  be,  of  fiis^evidonee 
before  the  magistrate,  or  whether  to  make  him,  if  possible^ jMa.uciL#DOAffiR 
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wliich  might  procure  mo  more  Effectual  assistance.  I  resolved,  tlierofore, 
to  be  guided  by  oireumstnnces,  and  to  watch  carefully  that  nothing  rnlght 
caeape  mo,  I  drew  haek  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even  reconnoitred  the  door 
nnil  pass^e,  to  conBidcr  ivhethor  ahsolute  escape  might  not  be  practicable. 
But  there  paraded  Criatai  Nison,  whose  litlja  black  eyas,  sharp  aa  those  of 
a  basilisk,  seemed,  the  instant  when  they  encountered  mine,  to  penetrate 
my  purpose. 

I  sat  down,  ae  much  out  of  sight  of  ail  parties  aa  I  could,  and  listened  to 
the  dialogue  -which  followed  —  a  dialogue  now  much  more  interesting  to  ma 
than  any  I  could  hare  conceived,  in  which  Peter  Peebles  waa  to  be  one  of 
the  J}ramaiis  Fersonce ! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants  —  the  fugies,  ye  ken  ?"  said  Petor. 

"Hey — eh  —  what!"  said  Juatieo  IFoxley;  "what  the  deril  does  the 
follow  mean?  —  What  woald  you  hare  a  warrant  for?" 

"  It  is  tJD  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  is  meditatione  Jiiffts ;  for  he 
has  ta'en  my  memorial  and  pleaded  my  cause,  and  a  good  foe  I  gave  him, 
and  as  muekle  brandy  as  he  coold  drink  that  day  at  his  father's  house — he 
loos  the  brandy  ewer  woel  for  sae  youthful  a  creature." 

"  And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer  done  to  you,  that 
you  are  come  to  me  —  eh  —  ha?  Has  he  robbed  you?  Not  unlikely  if  ha 
bo  a  lawyer — eh — Wick — ha?"  said  Justice  Foaley, 

"He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir,"  answered  Peter;  "of  his  help,  com- 
fort, aid,  maintenance,  and  assistance,  whilk,  oa  a  counaol  to  a  client,  he  is 
bound  to  yield  mo  raii'one  officii — that  is  it,  ya  see.  Ho  has  pouched  my 
fee,  and  drunken  a  mutchkm  of  brandy,  and  now  he's  ewer  the  march,  and 
left  my  cause,  half  won  half  lost  —  as  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run  owar  the 
back-sands.  Kow  I  was  advised  by  some  cunning  laddies  that  are  used  b> 
crack  a  bit  law  wi'  me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  waa 
to  take  heart  o'  grace  and  set  out  after  him ;  so  I  have  taken  post  on  my 
ain  shanks,  forby  a  cast  in  a  cart,  or  the  like.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dum- 
fries, and  now  I  have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a  fugie 
warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dearest  Alan  I  Thou  art 
near  me  then,  and  I  well  know  with  what  kind  purpose ;  thou  hast  aban- 
doned all  to  fly  t«  my  assistance ;  and  no  wonder  that,  knowing  thy  friend- 
ship and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacity  and  persevering  disposition,  "  my  bosom's 
lord  should  now  sit  lightly  on  his  throne ;"  that  gaiety  should  almost  in- 
voluntarily hover  on  my  pen ;  and  that  mj  heart  should  beat  like  that  of  a 
general,  reaponsive  to  the  drums  of  his  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help 
the  battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous  surprise,  but  continued 
to  bend  my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed,  among  this  singular  party. 
That  Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been  put  on  this  wildgoose  chase,  by  some  of 
his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Parliament  House,  he  himself  had  intimated; 
but  he  spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  tho  Justice,  who  seemed  to  hove 
Eome  secret  apprehension  of  being  put  to  troublo  in  the  matter,  and,  aa 
BometimcB  occurs  on  tho  English  frontier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior  acute- 
ness  of  their  northern  neighbours  might  overreach  thoir  own  simplicity, 
turned  to  his  clerk  with  a  perplexed  countenance. 

"Eh — oh — Nick — d — n  Uiaa — Hast  thou  got  nothing  to  say?  This 
is  more  Scots  law,  I  take  it,  and  more  Scotsmen."     (Here  he  cast  a  side- 

§  lance  at  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  and  winked  to  his  dark.)  "  I  would 
olway  were  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  we  had  then  some  chance  of  keep- 
ing of  them  out." 

Nicholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with  the  supplicant,  and  then  re- 
ported:— 

"The  man  wanta  a  bordor-warrnnt,  I  think;  but  they  aro^only  granted 
(cr  debt  —  now  ha  wants  one  to  catch  a  lawyer."       ,   .  .  i  ,,  Ci(.)i.>qIc 
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"And  what  for  no?"  answered  Peter  Peebles,  doggedly;  "what  for 
no,  I  would  1)0  glad  to  ken  ?  If  a  day's  labourer  refuse  to  woik,  ye'll 
grant  a  warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  hia  daurg  —  if  a  wench  quean  rin  away 
from  her  hairst,  je'll  send  her  back  to  hor  heuok  again  —  if  sae  micklo  as 
a  collier  or  a  Salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will  cleek  him  by  the 
back-spaul  in  a  minute  of  time, — and  yet  the  damage  canna  amount  to  mair 
than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  eaut ;  and  here  is  a  ohield 
taks  leg  from  bis  engagement,  and  damages  me  to  the  ti}ne  of  sax  thousand 
punds  Bterling;  that  is,  three  thousand  that  I  should  win,  and  three  thou- 
sand mair  that  I  am  like  to  lose ;  and  yon  that  ea'  yourself  a  justice  canna 
help  a  poor  man  to  catch  the  rinaway  ?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to 
getamangyel" 

"  The  fellow  must  be  drunk,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Black  fasting  from  all  but  ain,"  replied  the  supplicant ;  "  I  havna  had 
mair  than  a  mouthful  of  cauld  wat-er  since  I  passed  the  Border,  and  dei!  a 
anc  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to  me, '  Dog_,  will  ye  drink  ?' " 

The  Justice  eeemed  moved  by  this  appeal.  "  Hem — tash,  man,"  replied 
ho ;  "  thou  gpeak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in  preacnoe  of  one  of  thine  own 
beggarly  juatioes  —  get  down  stairs  —  get  something  to  eat,  man,  (with  per- 
mission of  my  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his  house,)  and  a  mouthful  to  drink, 
and  I  warrant  we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  (ilease  ye." 

"I  winna  refuse  your  neighbourly  offer,"  said  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  making 
Ids  bow ;  "  niBckle  grace  be  wi'  jour  honour,  and  wisdom  to  guide  you  in 
this  extraordinary  cause." 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  the  room,  I  could  not  for- 
bear an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  such  evidence  as  might  give  me  some 
credit  with  the  justice,  I  stepped  forward,  therefore,  and,  saluting  him, 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  me? 

Aftor  a  stare  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  recollection  seemed  sud- 
denly to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles.  "  ItecoUect  ye  I"  he  said ;  "  by  my  troth 
do  I. — Hand  him  a  grip,  gentlemen  1 — constables,  keep  him  fasti  where  that 
ili-deedy  hempy  is,  ye  are  sure  that  Alan  Fiurford  is  not  far  off. — Haud  him 
fast,  Master  Constable ;  I  charge  ye  wi'  him,  for  I  am  mista'en  if  he  is  not 
at  tiie  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was  aye  getting  the  silly  callant 
Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and  horse,  and  the  like  of  that,  to  Eoslin,  andPreston- 
pans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates  he  could  think  of.  He's  a  rinaway  apprentice, 
that  ane." 

"  Mr.  Peebles,"  I  said,  "do  not  do  me  wrong,  I  am  snre  yon  can  say 
no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfj  these  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  that  I 
am  ft  student  of  law  in  Edinburgh  —  Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

"  Me  satisfy  I  bow  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen,"  answered  Peter,  "  that 
am  sao  far  from  being  satisfied  mysell  ?  I  ken  naething  about  your  name, 
and  can  only  testify,  niliU  novU  in  causa." 

"A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in  your  favour,"  said  Mr. 
Posley.  "But — ha~ay — I'll  ask  liim  a  question  or  two. — Pray,  friend, 
will  you  take  your  oath  to  this  youth  being  a  runaway  apprentice  t" 

"Sir,"  said  Peter,  "I  will  make  oath  to  ony  thing  in  reason;  when  a 
comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won  cause ;  But  I  om  in  son  -   '      '     ' 
worship's  good  cheer ;"  for  Peter  had  becotne  much  n 
demeanour  towards  the  Justice,  since  he  had  heard  s 
dinner. 

"  Yon  shall  have — eh — bum — ay — a  bellyful,  if  it  be  possible  to  fill  it. 
First  let  me  know  if  tiiis  young  man  be  really  what  he  pretends.  —  Nick, 
make  his  affidavit." 

"Ow,  he  is  just  a  wud  haram-seamm  creature,  that  wad  never  take  to 
hia  studies ;  daft,  sir,  clean  dafi;." 

"Deftl"  said  the  justice;  "what  d'ye  mean  by  deft  —  eh?" 

"  Just  Fifish,"  replied  Peter ;  "  wowf —  a  wee  bit  by  the  East-Nook  pt 
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sae ;  it's  a  comtuon  case — the  ae  balf  of  the  warid  thinks  the  titber  daft.  I 
have  met  with,  folk  in  my  day,  that  thought  I  was  daft  myaell ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean  daft-,  that  have  had  the  great  cause 
of  Peebles  against  PlaiDatanes  before  them  for  this  sooro  of  years,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  jet." 

"I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  curswl  brogue,"  Brtid  tho  Cumbrian 
justice ;  "  can  you,  neighbour — eh?     What  can  he  mean  by  deft?" 

"He  means  mad,"  said  the  party  appealed  to,  thrown  off  hia  guard  by 
impatience  of  this  protracted  discussion. 

"Ye  have  it — ye  have  it,"  said  Peter;  "that  is,  not  clean  skivie, 
but " 

"Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he  addressed  with  an 
air  of  Jojfu!  recognition.  —  "Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Hetries  of  Eirrenswork,  is  this 
jour  oinsell  in  blood  and  hane  T  I  thought  ye  had  been  hanged  at  Ken- 
nington  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these  places,  after  the  bonny 
ploy  ye  made  in  the  forty-five." 

"I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  HerricB,  sternly,  with  whose 
name  and  designation  I  was  thus  made  unespeetBdly  acquainted. 

"  Tho  deil  a  bit,"  answered  the  undaunted  Peter  Peebles ;  "  I  mind  ye 
woel,  for  yo  lodged  in  m  j  house  the  great  year  of  forty-five,  fiir  a  great  year 
it  was;  the  Grand  Ilebellion  broke  out,  and  my  cause  —  tho  great  eause  — 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — was  called  in  the  oeginning  of 
the  winter  Session,  and  would  have  been  hoard,  but  that  there  was  a  sur- 


■e  fiercely,  "you  have  confused 
eraay  pate." 

"  Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answered  Peebles ;  "  these  are  not  legal 
phrases,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenaworfc.  Speak  in  form  of  law,  or  I  sail  bid 
yo  gude  day,  sir.  I  have  nae  pleasure  in  speaking  to  proud  folk,  though  I 
am  willing  to  answer  ony  thing  in  a  loga!  way ;  so  if  ye  are  for  a  crack 
about  auid  langsvne,  and  the  splores  that  you  and  Captain  Bedgimlet  used 
to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  ^rded  casE  of  brandy  that  ye  drank  and 
ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  it,  (not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  in  thae  days, 
ihough  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sin  syne,)  why  I  will  waste  an  hour  on  ye  at 
ony  time, — And  where  is  Captain  Eedgimlet  now  ?  ho  was  a  wild  chap,  like 
yoursell,  though  they  arena  sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these  some 
years  bygane  ;  the  heading  and  hanging  iawedowernow — awful  job- 
awful  job — will  ye  try  my  sneeshing?" 

He  concluded  nis  desultory  speech  by  tlirusting  ont  his  lar^  bony  paw, 
filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of  huge  dimensions,  which  Hemes,  who  had 
been  standing  like  one  petiified  by  the  assurance  of  this  unexpected  ad- 
di-ess,  rejected  with  a  contemptuous  motion  of  his  hand,  which  spilled  some 
of  the  conteats  of  the  box. 

"Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  unabashed  by  the  repulse, 
"e'en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way;  but,"  he  added,  stooping 
down  and  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilled  snuff  from  the  polished  floor, 
"  I  canna  afford  to  lose  my  sneeshing  for  a'  that  ye  are  gum  pie-foisted  wi' 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened,  during  this  extraordinary  and 
unespected  scene.  I  watched,  with  as  much  attention  as  my  own  agitation 
permitted  me  to  command,  the  effect  produced  on  the  parties  concerned.  It 
was  evident  that  our  friend,  Peter  Peebles,  had  unwarily  let  out  something 
which  altered  the  sentiments  of  Justice  Fosloy  and  hia  clerk  towards  Mr. 
Harries,  with  whom,  until  he  was  known  and  acknowledged  under  that 
name,  they  had  appeared  to  be  so  intimate.  They  talked  with  each  other 
aside,  looked  at  a  paper  or  two  which  tho  clerk  selected  from  the  coutcnts 
of  a  huge  bla<;k  pocketbook,  and  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  fear  and 
uncertainty,  totally  at  a  !osa  what  lino  of  conduct  to  adopt. 
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llerrios  made  ft  different,  and  far  moro  intcrGating  figure.  Ilowover  little 
Peter  Peebles  might  rosemble  the  angel  Itlmriel,  the  appearance  of  Herries, 
his  high  and  Bcoruful  demeanour,  vexed  at  what  seemed  detection,  yet  fear- 
less of  the  conset^uences,  and  regarding  the  -whispering  magistrate  and  his 
clerk  with  looks  in  which,  contempt  predominated  over  anger  or  anxiety, 
bore,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  resemblance  to 

A^ajJa  r^MiSSfwQi."— 
with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  detected  King  of  the  powers  of  the 

As  he  glanced  round,  with  a  look  which  he  had  endoaTOured  to  compose 
to  haughty  indifference,  hia  eye  encountered  mine,  and,  I  thought,  at  the 
£rst  glance  sunk  beneath  it.  Bub  he  instantly  rallied  his  natural  spirit, 
and  returned  me  one  of  those  extraordinary  looks,  by  which  he  could  con- 
tort BO  strangely  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started ;  but,  angry  a<i 
myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a  look  of  the  same  kind, 
and  catching  the  refieotion  of  my  oountonance  in  a  lar^  antique  mirror 
which  stood  before  me,  I  started  again  at  the  real  or  imaginary  resemblance 
which  my  countenance,  at  that  moment,  bore  t«  that  of  Herriea.  Surely 
my  fate  is  somehow  strangely  inlerwoTen  with  that  of  this  mysterious  indi- 
Tidual.  I  had  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  for  the  sub- 
sequent conversation  demanded  all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Herries,  after  a  pause  of  about  five  minutes,  in 
whieli  all  parties  seemed  at  some  loss  bow  to  proceed.  lie  spoke  with  em- 
barrassment, and  hia  faltering  voioe,  and  the  long  intervals  which  divided 
his  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate  fear  of  him  whom  he  addresaed, 

"  Neighbour,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  have  thought  this ;  or,  if  I — eh — ■ 
did  think — in  a  corner  of  my  own  mind  as  it  were — that  you,  I  say — that 
you  might  have  unluckily  engaged  in — eh — the  matter  of  the  forty-flTO — 
there  was  still  time  to  have  forgot  all  that." 

"  And  is  it  SO  singular  that  a  man  should  have  been  out  in  the  forty-five?" 
said  Herries,  with  contemptuous  composure;  — "your  father,  1  thmk,  Mr. 
Tosioy,  was  out  with  Derwentwater  in  the  fifteen," 

"And  lost  half  of  his  estate,"  answered  Foxley,  with  more  rapidity  than 
usual;  "  and  was  very  near — hem — being  hanged  into  the  boot.  But  this 
is  —  another  guess  job — for  —  eh — fifteen  is  not  forty-five;  and  my  father 
'     '  '    '    1,  and  you,  I  take  it,  have  none." 

have,"  said  Horries,  indifferently ;  "  or  if  I  have  not,  I  am 
out  in  tne  case  of  half  a  dozen  others  whom  government  do  not  think 
worth  ISoking  after  at  this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  offence  or  disturb- 

"  But  you  have  given  both,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  Faggot,  the  clerk,  who, 
having  some  petty  provincial  situation,  as  I  have  since  understood,  deemed 
himself  bound  to  be  zealous  for  government.  "  Mr,  Justice  Foxley  cannot 
be  answerable  for  letting  you  pass  free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have 
been  apoken  pldnly  out.  Tliere  are  warrants  out  against  you  from  tho 
Secretary  of  State's  office." 

"A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney  1  that,  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
years,  the  Secretary  of  St-ate  should  trouble  himself  about  the  unfortunate 
relics  of  a  ruined  cause,"  answered  Mr,  Herries. 

"  But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  assume  more  confidence 
upon  the  composure  of  Herries'a  demeanour ;  "and  if  cause  has  been  given 
by  the  oonduot  of  a  gentleman  himself,  who  hath  been,  it  is  alleged,  rakiag 
up  old  matters,  and  raising  them  with  new  subjects  of  disaffection  —  I  say, 
if^  it  be  so,  I  should  advise  the  party,  in  his  wisdom,  to  surrender  himself 
quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of  the  nest  Justice  of  Peace  —  Mr.  Foxley, 
Bupposo  —  where,  and  by  whom,  the  matter  should  be  regularly  ^inquired 
into.    I  am  only  putting  a  case,"  he  added,  watching  wilih ,  ajteBaJwa^W 
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the  efteet  whicli  hia  words  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom 
they  were  addrosse'd. 

"  And  wBre  I  to  receive  such  advice,"  said  Herries,  with  the  same  com- 
posure ae  before — "putting  the  case,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Faggot  —  I  should 
request  to  see  the  warrant  which  countenanced  sueh  a  scandalous  pro- 
ceedinji." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  hia  hand  a  paper,  and  seemed 
ansiously  to  espeot  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue.  Mr.  Ilerries 
looked  it  over  with  the  same  equanimity  as  before,  and  then  continuod, 
"  And  wero  such  a  scrawl  as  this  presented  to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would 
throw  it  into  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the  top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  action,  he  flung  the  warrant 
into  the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  fixed  the  other,  vtith  a  stern  and  irresistible 
gripe,  on  the  hreaat  of  the  attorney,  who,  totally  unable  to  contend  with 
him,  in  either  personal  strength  or  mental  energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken 
in  the  raven's  clutoh.  He  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright;  for  Herries, 
having  probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  stcongth  of  his  grasp,  re- 
leased hiin,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  Iteforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — masterful  rescue  I"  exclaimed  Petor 
Peeples,  scandalized  at  the  resistance  offered  to  the  law  in  the  person  of 
Nicholas  Faggot.  But  his  shrill  exclamations  were  drowned  in  the  thun- 
dering voice  of  Ilerries,  who,  calling  upon  Cristal  Nison,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  brawling  fool  down  stairs,  flil  his  beliy,  and  then  give  him  a 
guinea,  and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions,  Peter  easily 
suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  scene, 

Ilerries  then  turned  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage,  wholly  abandoned  by 
the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately  beamed  unon  it,  hung  out  the  same  pale 
livery  as  that  of  hia  dismayed  clerk.  "Olu  friend  and  aoquwntance,  he 
said,  "you, came  here  at  mv  request,  on  a  friendly  errand,  to  convince  this 
silly  young  wan  of  the  right  whioh  I  have  over  his  person  for  the  present. 
I  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pretext  of  disquieting  me 
about  other  matters  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  I  have  been  living  at  large, 
in  these  northern  counties,  for  some  months,  not  to  saj  years,  and  might 
have  been  apprehended  at  any  time,  had  the  necessities  of  ttie  state  re- 
quired, or  my  own  behaviour  deserved  it.  But  no  English  magistrate  has 
been  ungenerous  enough  to  trouble  a  gontleraan  under  misfortune,  on  ac- 
count of  political  opinions  and  disputes,  which  have  been  long  ended  by  the 
Bucceas  of  the  reigning  powers.  I  trust,  nrf  good  friend,  you  will  not  en- 
danger yourself,  by  taking  any  other  view  of'^the  snlgect  than  you  have  dona 
ever  since  we  were  aoquamted  7" 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well  as  more  spirit  than 
usual,  "  Neighbour  Ingoldsby — what  you  say — is — eh — in  some  sort  true ; 
and  when  you  were  coming  and  going  at  markets,  horse-races,  and  cock- 
fights, fairs,  hunts,  and  auoh  like — it  was — eh — neither  my  business  nor  my 
wish  to  dispel — I  say — to  inquire  into  w^'^spel  the  mysteries  which  hong 
about  yOQ ;  for  while  vou  were  a  good  'cmipanion  in  the  field,  and  over  a 
bottle  now  and  then—I  did  not — eh — think  it  necessary  to  ask — info  your 
private  affairs.  And  if  I  thought  you  were — ahem— somewhat  unfortunate 
in  former  undertakings,  and  enterprises,  and  connections,  which  might 
cause  you  to  live  unsettiedly  and  more  private,  1  could  have  —  eh — very 
little  pleasure — to  aggravate  your  case  by  interfering,  or  requiring  explana- 
tions, which  are  often  moro  easily  asked  than  given.  But  when  there  are 
warrants  and  witnesses  to  names — and  those  names.  Christian  and  surname, 
belong  to  —  eh  —  an  attainted  person  —  charged — I  trust  falsely  —  with  — 
ahem — faking  advantage  of  modem  broils  and  heartrburnings  to  renew  our 
civil  disturbances,  tho  caae  is  altered;  and  I  muat — ahem— do  my  duty." 

The  Justice  got  on  his  feet  as  he  concluded  this  speech,  and  looked  as 
bold  as  he  could.    I  drew  close  beside  him  an(|  his,  ^1^^  )^rH^^S'>l> 
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thinking  tLe  moment  favourable  for  my  o-wn  liberallon,  and  intimated  to 
Mr.  Foxley  my  deiermi nation  to  stand  by  him.  But  Mr,  Herries  only 
Irtughed  at  the  mennoicg  posture  which  we  assumed.  "  My  good  neigh- 
bour," said  he,  "you  talk  of  a,  witness  —  Is  yon  crazy  beggav  a  fit  witneas 
in  an  affair  of  this  nature!" 

"  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr,  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  men- 
tioned in  the  Seeretary  of  State's  warrant!"  said  Mr.  Foxley. 

"  How  can  I  deny  or  own  any  thing  about  it  ?"  said  Herries,  with  a  sneer. 
"  There  is  no  suoh  warrant  in  existence  now ;  its  ashes,  lite  the  poor  traitor 
whose  doom  it  threatened,  have  been  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
There  is  now  no  warrant  in  the  world." 

"But  you  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Justice,  "that  you  wore  the  person 
nnmed  in  it;  and  that  —  eh  —  your  own  act  destroyed  it  J" 

"  I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  actions.  Justice,"  replied  Mr.  Her- 
ries, "when  called  upon  bj  competent  authority  to  avow  or  defend  them. 
But  I  will  resist  all  impertinent  attempts  either  t«  intrude  into  my  private 
motives,  or  to  control  my  person.  I  am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  and 
I  trust  that  you,  my  good  neighbour  and  brother  sportsman,  in  your  expos- 
tulation, and  my  iriend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot  here,  in  his  humble  advice 
and  petition  that  I  should  surrender  myself,  will  consider  yourselves  aa 
having  amply  discharged  your  duty  to  King  George  and  Government." 

The  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this  declaration ;  the  look 
and  attitude,  so  nobly  espressive  of  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  superior 
strength  and  energy,  seemed  to  complete  the  indecision  which  had  already 
shown  itself  on  the  side  of  those  whom  ho  addressed. 

The  Jostice  looked  to  the  Clerk  —  the  Clerk  to  the  Justice;  the  former 
ha'd,  eh'd,  without  bringing  forth  an  articulate  syllable ;  the  latter  only  said, 
"  As  the  warrant  is  destroyed,  Mr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to 
proceed  with  the  arrest?" 

"Hum — ay— why,  no — Wioholas— it  would  not  be  quite  advisable  —  and 
aa  the  Forty-five  was  an  old  afiitir — and — hem — as  my  friend  here  will,  I 
hope,  see  his  error  —  that  is,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  already  —  and  renounce 
the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender  —  I  mean  no  harm,  neighbour  —  I 
think  we — as  we  have  no  posse,  or  conatabies,  or  the  like — should  order  our 
liorses — and,  in  one  word,  look  the  matter  over." 

"Judiciously  resolved,"  said  the  person  whom  this  decision  affected; 
"  but  before  you  go,  I  trust  you  will  drink  and  be  friends  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  tlie  Justice,  rubbing  his  brow,  "  our  business  has  bean  — 
hem — rather  a  thirsty  one." 

"  Cristal  Nison,"  s^d  Mr.  Herries,  "  let  us  have  a  cool  tank-ard  instantly, 
large  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  whole  commission." 

While  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand,  there  was  a  pause,  of 
which  I  endeavoured  to  avail  myself,  ny  bringing  back  the  discourse  to  my 
own  concerns.  "  Sir,"  I  said  to  Justice  Fosley,  "  I  have  no  direct  business 
with  your  late  disoassion  with  Mr.  Herries,  only  just  thus  far  —  You  leave 
me,  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 

EersoD  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  unfriendly  to  the  King's  cause.  I 
umbly  submit  that  this  is  contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  ma^strate,  and  that 
you  ought  to  make  Mr.  Herries  aware  of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings, 
and  take  steps  for  my  rescue,  either  upon  the  spotj  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as 

possible  after  you  have  left  this  case " 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr,  Justice  Fosley,  "  I  would  have  you  remember 
you  are  under  the  power,  the  lawful  power — ahem — of  your  guardian." 

"  He  calls  himself  so,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  but  he  has  shown  no  ovidenco 
to  establish  so  absurd  a  claim ;  and  if  he  had,  his  circumstances,  aa  an  at- 
tainted traitor  excepted  from  pardon,  would  void  such  a  right  if  it  existed. 
I  do  therefore  desire  you,  Mr.  Justice,  and  you,  his  clerk,  to  consider  mj 
situation,  and  afibrd  me  relief  at  your  peril."  ^  , 
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and  a  posse  comitatus  t  te  tt    m        my  p  oket  1     Why,  what  eood 

■would  my  interferenoo  d  — b  t — hum —  h — I  tJI  speak  to  jonr  guardian 
in  yourfliyour." 

He  took  Mr.  Hemes  <3  d  m  d  d  d  to  urge  something  upon 
him  with  much  earnest  d  p    h  p        h      pooies  of  intercession  was 

all  which,  in  the  oirou      t  I  w  t  tl  d  t      spect  from  him. 

They  oft«n  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  as  Crista]  Nixon 
entered  with  a  huf^e  four-pottle  tankard,  filled  with  the  beverage  his  master 
had  demanded.  Hemes  turned  away  from  Mr.  Poxley  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, saying  -with  emphasis,  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  that  jou 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  any  thing  on  his  account."  He 
then  took  up  tne  tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Gaelic,  "  Slaini  a/a  Eey,"* 
juat  tasted  tiia  liquor,  and  handed  the  tankard  to  Justice  Foslsy,  who,  to 
avoid  the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  might  he  the  Pretendor'a  health, 
drank  to  Mr.  Herries's  own,  with  much  pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  draught 
£tr  less  moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and  I  waa  faia  to  follow 
their  example,  for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least  as  thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said 
to  be.  In  ttword,  we  exhausted  tbe  composition  of  ale,  sherry,  lemon-juice, 
mitmee,  and  other  good  things,  stranded  upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the 
tankard  the  huge  toast,  as  well  as  the  roasted  orange,  which  had  whileome 
floated  jollily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr.  Byrom's  oelcbrated 
lines  engraved  thereon — 


I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion  of  the  Jacobite  muae,  while  the 
Justice  WiW  engaged  in  the  somewhat  tedious  ceremony  of  taking  leave. 
That  of  Mr.  Faggot  was  lass  ceremonious ;  but  I  suspect  something  besides 
empty  compliment  passed  betwist  him  and  Mr.  Herries;  for  I  remarked 
that  &ie  latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former,  which 
might  perhaps  be  a  little  atonement  for  tbe  rashness  with  which  he  had 
burnt  ttie  warrant,  and  imposed  no  gentle  hand  on  the  respectable  minion 
of  the  law  by  whom  it  was  exhibited ;  and  I  observed  that  ho  made  this 
propitiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's 
principal. 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other,  with  much 
formality  on  the  part  of  Squire  Foxley,  amongst  whoso  adieus  the  following 

fihrase  was  chiefly  remarkable :  —  "I  presume  yon  do  not  intend  to  stay 
ong  in  these  parts  ?" 
"  Not  for  the  present.  Justice,  you  may  ha  sure ;  there  are  good  reasons 
to  the  contrary.     But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arranging  my  affairs  so  that  we 
shall  speedily  have  sport  together  again," 

Ha  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  court-yard;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
commanded  Cristal  JSTison  to  see  that  1  returned  into  my  apartment.  Know- 
ing it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  resist  or  tamper  with  that  stubborn  func- 
tionary, I  obeyed  in  silence,  and  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  my  former 
quarters. 
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DRXAL,   IN    CO^^TINUATION. 

I  SPENT  more  than  aa  hour,  after  returning  to  the  apartmoct  which  I  may 
call  my  prison,  ip  reducing  to  ■writing  the  singular  oireumstances  whidil 
had  just  witnCBBeJ.  Methought  I  eoulii  now  form  some  guess  at  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Herries,  upon  whose  name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had 
thrown  considerable  light;-— one  of  those  fanatical  Jacobites,  doubtless, 
whose  arms,  not  twenty  years  since,  had  shaken  the  British  throne,  and 
soma  of  whom,  though  their  party  daily  diminished  in  Bumhers,  energy, 
and  power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to  renew  the  attempt  Uiej  had  found 
so  desperate.  He  was  indeed  perfectly  different  from  the  sort  of  zealous 
Jacobites  whom  it  had  heon  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with.  Old  ladies  of 
family  over  their  hyson,  and  gray-haired  lairds  over  their  punch,  I  had  often 
heard  utter  a  little  harmless  treason ;  while  the  former  remembered  having 
led  down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the  latter  recounted  the  feaia 
they  had  performed  at  Preston,  Clifton,  and  Faikirk. 

The  disaffeetioa  of  such  persons  was  too  unimportant  to  escito  the  atten- 
tion of  government.  I  had  heard,  however,  that  there  still  esisted  partisans 
of  tho  Stewart  family,  of  a  more  daring  and  dangerous  description,  men 
who,  furnished  with  gold  from  Eome,  moved,  secretly  and  in  disguise, 
through  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  alne  the 
ospiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post  among  this  class  of 
persons,  whose  agency  and  exertion  are  only  doubted  by  those  who  look  on 
the  surface  of  things,  to  this  Mr.  Herries,  whose  mental  energies,  as  well  as 
his  personal  strength  and  activity,  seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so 
dangerous  a  part;  and  I  l;new  that,  all  along  the  Western  Border,  both  in 
England  ana  Scotland,  there  are  so  many  Nonjurors,  that  such  a  person 
may  reside  there  with  absolute  safety,  unless  it  becomes,  in  a  very  ospeoiil 
degree,  the  object  of  the  government  to  secure  his  person ;  and  which  pur- 
pose, even  then,  might  be  disappointed  by  early  intelligence,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Foaley,  by  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  ma^strates  to  inter- 
fere in  what  is  now  considered  an  invidious  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumours  lately,  as  if  the  present  state  of  the 
nation,  or  at  least  of  some  discontented  provinces,  agitated  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  particularly  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  present  administration, 
may  seem  to  this  species  of  agitators,  a  favourable  period  for  recommencing 
their  intrigues ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  government  may  not,  at  such  a 
crisis,  he  inclined  to  look  upon  them  with  5ie  contempt  whicii  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  their  most  appropriate  punishment. 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw  away  their  services  and 
lives  in  a  desperate  cause,  is  nothing  new  in  history,  which  abounds  with 
instances  of  similar  devotion — that  Mr.  Herries  is  such  an  enthusiast,  is  no 
Jess  evident;  but  all  this  explains  not  his  conduct  towards  me.  Had  he 
sought  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cause,  violence  and  compulsion 
were  arguments  very  unlikely  to  prevail  with  any  generous  spirit.  But 
even  if  such  were  his  object,  of  what  use  to  him  could  be  the  acquisition 
of  a  single  reluctant  partisan,  who  could  bring  only  his  own  person  to  sup- 
port any  quarrel  which  he  might  adopt?  He  had  claimed  over  me  the 
rights  of  a  guardian;  ho  had  more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such  a  person.  Was  this 
man,  so  sternly  desperate  in  his  purpose, — he  who  atemed  willing  to  take 
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on  hU  own  shoulders  the  entire  suppoit  of  a  cause  which  had  heen  minous 
to  thouBEinds,  —  waa  he  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my 
fate  ?  Was  it  from  him  thosa  dangers  flowed,  to  secure  me  agaiast  which  I 
had  been  educated  under  snch  circumstances  of  secrecj;  and  precaution  ? 

And  if  this  ivas  so,  of  what  nature  waa  the  clium  which  he  asaerted  ^  — 
Was  it  that  of  propinquity!  And  did  I  share  the  blood,  perhaps  the  fea- 
tures, of  this  singular  being?  —  Strange  as  it  maj  snem,  a  thrill  of  awe, 
which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant,  was  not  unmingled  with  a  wild 
and  niysterions  feeling  of  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure,  I  remem- 
berod  the  reftection  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  at  one  striking  moment 
during  the  single  interview  of  the  day,  and  I  hastened  to  the  outward  apart- 
ment to  consult  a  glass  which  hung  there,  whether  it  were  possible  for  my 
countenance  to  he  again  contorted  into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  moon 
resembled  the  terriflo  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my  brows  in  vdn  into  a 
thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  was  obliged  tfl  conclude,  either  that 
the  supposed  mark  on  my  brow  was  altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by?olunta.ry  effort ;  or,  in  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely, 
that  it  was  sud)  a  resemblance  as  the  imagination  traces  in  the  embers  of  a 
wood  Are,  or  among  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  distinct  at  one  time,  and 
obscure  or  invisible  at  another,  according  as  the  combination  of  lines  strikes 
the  eye,  or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  yisage  like  a  mad  player,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  ^irl  of  the  house  entered.  Angry  and  ashamed  at  being 
detected  in  my  singular  occupation,  I  turned  round  sharply,  and,  I  suppose, 
chance  produced  the  change  on  mj  features  which  I  had  been  in.  vain 
labouring  to  call  forth. 

The  girl  started  back,  with  her  "  Don't  ye  look  so  now  —  don't  ye,  for 
lovo's  sake  — you  he  as  like  the  ould  Squoiro  as — But  here  a  comes,"  she 
said,  huddling  away  out  of  the  room ;  "  and  if  you  want  a  third,  there  is 
none  but  ould  Harry,  as  I  know  of,  that  can  match  ye  for  a  brent  broo  I" 

As  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on  observing  that  I  had  looked  again  to  the 
mirror,  anxious  to  trace  the  look  by  which  the  wench  had  undoubtedly  been 
terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I 
turned  towards  him,  he  observed,  "  Doubt  not  that  it  is  stamped  on  your 
forehead — the  fatal  mark  of  our  race ;  though  it  is  not  now  so  apparent  as 
it  will  become  when  age  and  sorrow,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  pass* 
"''"  ''  1    11  1  1   -        .1.-.-C  B  on  your  brow.' 

■f  what  you  speak ;  your 
IS  your  purposes." 

he  said,  "and  listen;  thus  far,  at  least,  must  the  veil 
of  which  you  complain  be  raised.  When  withdrawn,  it  will  only  display 
guilt  and  sorrow — guilt  followed  by  strange  penalty,  and  sorrow,  which 
Providence  has  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  the  mourners." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  nis  narrative,  which  he  told  with 
the  air  of  one,  who,  remote  as  tiie  events  were  which  he  recited,  took  still 
the  deepest  interest  in  them.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  which  I  have  already 
described  as  rich  and  powerful,  aided  by  its  inflections  the  eflects  of  his 
story,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  write  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
very,  words  which  he  used. 

"  It  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  learned,  that  their  best  chance 
of  conquering  tlieir  independent  neighbours  must  be  by  introducing  amongst 
them  Mviaion  and  civil  war.  You  need  not  he  reminded  of  the  state  of 
thraldom  to  which  Scotiand  was  reduced  by  tho  unhappy  wars  betwist  the 
domestic  factions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  nor  how,  after  Scotland  had  been 
emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  the  immortal 
Bruce,  the  whole  fruita  of  Uie  triumphs  of  Bannockburn  were  lost  in  the 
dreadful  defeats  of  Bupplm  and  liahdos ;  and  Edwai^Batio^  M^Mtiiioa 
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and  feudatory  of  his  namesiilte  of  England,  soamed,  for  a  brief  season,  ia 
safe  nnd  uncontested  possession  of  the  throne  so  lately  occupied  by  iiie 
greatest  general  and  wisest  prince  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of  Bruce 
had  not  died  witti  him,  Ihero  were  many  who  had  shared  his  mrutial 
labours,  nnd  all  remembered  the  successful  efforts  by  which,  under  circuoi- 
st^Qces  as  disadrantageoua  as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  Scotland, 

"  The  usurper,  Edward  Baliol,  was  feasting  with  a  few  of  his  fai  ourite 
retainers  in  tne  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
chosan  band  of  insutgent  patriots.  Their  chiefs  were,  Douglas,  Eandofph, 
the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  Simon  Frnser;  and  their  success  was  so 
complete,  that  Baliol  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  scarcely  clothed,  and  on 
a  horse  which  there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of  importance  to  seize 
his  person,  if  possible,  and  his  flight  was  closely  pursued  by  a  valiint 
knight  of  Norman  descent,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
marches  of  Dumfries-shire.  Their  Korman  appellation  was  Fits  lldin  but 
this  knight,  from  the  great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Southron, 
and  the  reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit  them  to  quarter  during 
the  former  war  of  that  bloody  period,  had  acquired  the  name  of  Red 
gauntieti  which  he  transmitted  to  nis  posterity " 

"  Eedgauntiet  1"  I  inyoluntarily  repeated. 

"Yes,  Eedgauntiet,"  said  my  alleged  guardian,  looking  at  mo  keenly; 
"  does  that  name  recall  any  associations  to  your  mind  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  except  that  I  had  lately  heard  it  given  to  the  hero  of 
a  supernatural  legend," 

"  There  are  many  suoh  current  concerning  the  family,"  he  answered ;  and 
then  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

"  Alberick  Eedgauntiet,  the  fii^t  of  his  house  so  termed,  was,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  his  name,  of  a  stem  and  implacable  disposition,  which  had 
been  rendered  more  so  by  family  discord.  An  only  son,  now  a.  youth  of 
eighteen,  shared  so  much  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  that  ho  became 
impatient  of  domestic  control,  resisted  paternal  authority,  and  finally  fled 
from  his  father's  house,  renounced  his  political  opinions,  and  awakened  his 
mortal  displeasure  by  joining  the  adherents  of  Baliol.'  It  was  said  that 
his  father  cursed,  in  his  wrath,  his  degenerate  o^pring,  and  swore  that  if 
they  met,  he  should  perish  by  his  hand.  Meantime,  oiroumstanoes  seemed 
to  promise  atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  of  Alberick 
llr.dgauntlefc  was  again,  after  many  years, 'ia  a  situation  which  afforded  her 
Imsband  the  hope  of  a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"  But  the  dehoacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wife's  condition  did  not  pre- 
vent Alberick  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of  Douglas  and  Moray. 
He  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the  attack  of  the  castle,  and  was  now 
foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eagerly  engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting 
down  the  few  daring  followers  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  usurper  ia 
his  flight. 

"  As  these  were  euceessively  routed  or  slain,  the  formidable  Kedgauntlet, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  House  of  Balioi,  was  within  two  lances'  length 
of  tlie  furtive  Edward  Baiiol,  in  a  narrow  piisa,  when  e.  youth,  one  of  the 
last  who  attended  the  usurper  in  his  flight,  threw  himself  between  them, 
received  the  shock  of  the  pursuer,  and  w(b  unhorsed  and  overthrown.  The 
helmet  rolled  from  his  head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  then  rising  over  the 
Solway,  showed  Eedgauntiet  the  features  of  his  disobedient  son,  in  the 
liveiT,  and  wearing  the  oognizanoe,  of  the  usurper. 

"Eedgauntiet  beheld  his  son  lying  before  his  horse's  feet;  but  he  also 
saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  Scottish  crown,  still,  as  it  seemed,  within  his 
grasp,  and  Sep aratadT  from  him  only  by  the  prostrate  body  of  his  overthrown 
adherent.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  young  Edward  was  wounded, 
he  dashed  his  spi^  into  Ma  horse,  meaning  to  leap  over  him,  but  Y.a^%iiR> 
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happily  frustrated  in  his  purpose.  The  st«ed  made  indeed  a  hound  forward, 
hut  was  unahle  to  clear  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  struck 
him  in  the  foreheaii,  as  ho  vraa  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  blow  wafi  mortal. 
It  is  needleeg  to  add,  that  the  pursuit  was  cheokecT,  and  Baliol  escaped. 

"  Eedgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yat  overwhelmed  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  committed.  When  he  returned  to  hia 
castle,  it  was  t*  encounter  new  domestin  sorrows.  Ilia  wife  had  been  pre- 
maturely fieized  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  upon  hearing  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  had  taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant  boy  cost  her  her 
life,  Redgauntlet  sat  by  her  oorpse  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out changing  either  feature  or  posture,  so  far  as  his  terrified  domestics 
could  obserye.  The  Abbot  of  Duodrennan  preached  consolation  to  him  in 
vain.  Douglas,  who  came  to  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  eucli  distin- 
guished 2oaI,  was  more  successful  in  rousing  bis  attention.  He  caused  the 
trumpets  to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the  oourtfyai-d,  and  Eed- 
gauntlet at  onoe  sprung  to  hia  arms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  recollection, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  extent  of  hia  misery. 

"From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  inwardly,  he  gavo  way  to 
no  outward  emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant  to  be  brought ;  but  even 
the  iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck  with  horror  to  observe,  that,  by  the 
mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  cause  of  his  mother's  death,  and  the  evidenoe 
of  his  father's  guilt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe,  whoso 
brow  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature  resemblanoe  of  a  horseshoe. 
Bedgauntlet  himself  pointed  it  out  to  Douglas,  saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
'  It  should  have  been  bloody.' 

"Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his  brother-in-arms,  and  steeled 
against  all  softer  feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war,  Douglas  shuddered  at 
this  sight,  and  displaySd  a  desire  to  leave  the  house  which  was  doomed  to 
bo  the  scene  of  such  horrors.  As  his  parting  advice,  be  exhorted  Alberick 
KodgauQtlet  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Kinian's  of  Whitehema,  then 
esteemed  a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed  with  a  precipitation, 
which  might  have  aggravated,  had  mat  been  possible,  the  forlorn  state  of 
his  unhappy  friend.  But  that  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  admitting 
any  addition.  Sir  Alberick  caused  the  bodies  of  hia  slaughtered  son  and 
the  mother  to  he  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ancient  cha[)el  of  his  house,  after 
he  hod  used  tbs  skill  of  a  colehrated  surgeon  of  that  time  k)  embalm  them ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent  some  honrs  nightly  in  the 
vault  where  they  reposed. 

"  At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  Whiteheme,  where 
ho  confessed  himself  for  the  first  time  since  his  misfortune,  and  was  shrived 
by  an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  It  is  said, 
ttiat  it  was  then  foretold  to  the  Redgauntlet,  that  on  account  of  his  unshaken 
patriotism,  his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful  amid  the  changes  of 
future  times  ;  but  that,  in  detestation  of  iiis  unrelenting  cruelty  to  his  own 
issue,  Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  valour  of  hia  race  should  always  he 
fruitless,  and  that  the  cause  which  they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"  Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed,  Sir  Alberick  went^ 
it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself.  He  was  universally  considered  as  dead ;  and  it  was  not  till  thirteen 
je.ira  afterwards,  that,  in  the  great  battle  of  Durham,  fought  between  David 
Bruce  and  Queen  Philippa  of  England,  a  knight,  hearing  a  horseshoe  for 
his  crest,  appeared  in  the  van  of  tlie  Scottish  army,  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  reckless  and  desperate  valour;  who  being  at  length  overpowered 
and  slain,  was  finally  discovered  to  bo  the  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Alberick 
Iledgauntiet." 

"  And  has  the  fatal  sign,"  said  I,  when  Herries  had  ended  his  narrative, 
"descended  on  all  the  posterity  of  this  unhappy  house?" 

"It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  |is.  at^l ^^q^%iij'[^aid 
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ILerrios.  "But  perliapa  there  ie,  in  the  popolarovidence,  something  of  that 
fancy  which  oi'eates  what  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  other  families  have  pecu- 
liarities by  which  they  are  distinguished,  this  of  Eedgauntlet  is  marked  in 
raoBt  individuals  hy  a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  supposed  to  ha 
deriyed  from  the  son  of  JQberiok,  their  anoestoi-,  and  brother  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Edward,  who  had  perished  in  so  piteous  a  manner.  It  is  oertaiu 
tliore  seema  to  have  been  a  fate  upon  tho  House  of  Bodgauntlet,  which  baa 
been  on  the  losing  side  in  almost  aJl  the  civil  broils  whiot  have  divided  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  from  David  Brace's  days,  till  tho  late  valiant  and.  un- 
successful attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  the  subject  had  involved  in 
a  train  of  painful  reflections. 

"And  am  I  then,"  I  eiolaimed,  "descended  from  this  unhappy  race?  — 
Do  you  belong  to  it  f — And  if  so,  why  do  I  sustain  restraint  and  hard  usage 
at  the  hands  of  a  relation?" 

"  Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,"  he  said.  "  The  Una  of  condnofc 
Tvhioh  I  am  pureaing  towards  you,  is  dictated  not  by  choice,  hut  by  neoes- 
sity.  Yon  were  withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  tho  care  of 
your  legal  guardian,  by  the  tamidity  and  ignorance  of  a  doting  mother,  who 
ivaa  iocapable  of  estimating  the  arguments  or  feeiinss  of  those  who  prefer 
honour  and  principle  to  fortune,  and  even  to  life.  The  young  hawk,  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  dara,  most  be  tamed  by  darkness  and 
sleeplessness,  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the  wing  for  the  pavpOHes  of  the  falconer," 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  long  con- 
tinuance, and  a  dangerous  termination,  of  my  captivity.  I  deemed  it  best,  ■ 
however,  to  show  soma  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliation. "  Mr.  Herries,"  I  said,  "  (if  I  call  you  rightly  by  that  name.)  let 
us  speak  upon  this  matter  without  tha  tone  of  mystery  and  fear  in  which 
you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it,  I  havo  been  long,  alas  I  deprived  of  the 
cave  of  that  affectionate  mother  towhom  joa  allude — long  under  the  charge^ 
of  strangers  —  and  compelled  to  form  my  own  resolutions  upon  the  reason- 
ing of  my  own  mind.  Misfortune  —  early  deprivation  —  has  given  me  the 
privilege  of  acting  for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  m©  of  an 
Englishman's  best  privilege." 

"The  true  cant  of  the  day,"  said  Horides,  in  a  tone  of  scorn.  "Tho 
privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to  no  mortal — we  are  tied  down  by  the  fetters 
of  duty — our  mortal  path  is  limited  by  the  regulations  of  honour — our  most 
indifferent  actions  are  but  meshes  of  the  web  of  destiny  by  which  we  are 
all  surrounded." 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  which, 
joined  to  some  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  seems  to  intimate  an  over-escited 
itni^ination,  were  it  not  contradicted  by  tiie  general  tenor  of  his  speech  and 
oonduot. 

"  Nothing,"  be  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy  voice — "nothing  is  the 
worlt  of  chance  —  nothing  is  the  consequence  of  free-will  —  the  liberty  of 
which  the  Englishman  boasts  gives  as  little  real  freedom  to  its  owner,  as  the 
despotism  of  an  Eastern  Suitan  permits  to  hia  slave.  The  usurper,  William 
of  Nassau,  went  forth  to  hunt,  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it  was  by  an  act 
of  his  own  royal  pleasure  that  the  horse  of  his  murdered  victim  was  pre- 
pared for  his  kingly  sport.  But  Heaven  had  other  views ;  and  before  the 
sun  was  high,  a  stumole  of  that  very  animal  over  an  obstacle  so  inconsi- 
derable as  a  mole-hillock,  cost  the  haughty  rider  his  life  and  his  usurped 
crown.  Do  you  think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have  avoided  that 
trifling  impediment?  I  teJl  you,  it  crossed  his  way  as  inevitably  as  all  the 
long  chain  of  Caucasus  could  havo  done.  Yes,  young  man,  in  doing  and 
sufl'ering,  we  play  but  the  part  allotted  by  Deatin^y,  the  manager  ot  this 
strange  drama,  stand  bound  to  act  no  more  than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no 
more  than  is  set  down  for  us ;  and  yet,  we  mouth  about  fcoe-wJU.  and  Ijee- 
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dom  of  thought  and  action,  as  if  Richard  mnst  not  die,  or  Eiobmoccl  con- 
quer, osactly  where  the  Author  has  decreed  it  shall  bo  so !" 

He  continued  {o  pace  the  room  after  this  speech,  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  looks ;  and  the  sound  of  hia  steps  audthe  toneof  his  Toice  brought 
to  my  remcmbranee,  that  I  had  heard  this  singuJor  person,  ■when  I  met  him 
on  a  former  oecaaion,  uttering  such  soliloquies  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I 
observed  that,  like  other  Jacobites,  in  hia  inveteracy  against  the  memorj  of 
King  William,  he  bad  adopted  tho  party  opinion,  that  the  monarch,  on  the 
day  he  had  his  fatal  accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  property  of  tho 
unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  executed  for  High  Treason,  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  busineas  to  aggravate,  but,  ifpossible,  rather  to  soothe  him 
in  whose  power  I  was  so  singularly  placed.  When  I  conceived  that  the 
keenness  of  hia  feelings  had  in  some  desree  subsided,  I  answered  him  aa 
follows: — "  I  will  not — indeed  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  argue  a  question 
of  such  motaphyaical  subtlety,  as  that  which  involves  the  limits  betwixt 
free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us  hope  we  may  live  honestly  and  die 
hopefuUj,  without  being  obliged  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a  point  so 
far  beyond  our  comprehension." 

"  Wisely  resolved,"  ho  interrupted,  with  a  sneer  —  "  there  came  a  note 
from  some  Geneva  Sermon." 

"Bat,"  I  proceeded,  "I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  I,  as  well  as 
jou,  am  acted  upon  bv  impulses,  tho  result  either  of  my  own  free  will,  or 
the  consequences  of  the  partwhichis  assigned  to  me  by  destiny,  I'hose 
may  be — nay,  at  present  they  are — in  direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which 
you  are  actuated ;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have  precedence  ? — 
Ttm  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to  net  as  my  jailer.  I  feel  myself,  on 
tho  contrary,  destined  to  attempt  and  effect  my  escape.  One  of  us  must 
bo  wrong,  but  who  can  say  which  errs  till  the  event  has  decided  betwixt 
us?" 

"  1  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to  severe  modes  of  restraint," 
said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half  earnest,  which  I  had  used. 

"  In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "  it  will  be  my  destiny  to  attempt  every  thing 
for  my  freedom." 

"And  it  may  be  mine,  young  man,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep  and  stem  tone, 
"  to  take  care  that  jeou  should  rather  die  than  attain  your  purpose." 

"This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow  liim  to  go  unanswered. 
"  You  threaten  me  in  viun,"  siud  I ;  "  the  laws  of  my  country  will  protecli 
me ;  or  whom  they  cannot  protect,  tliey  will  avenge." 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  ne  seemed  for  a  moment  silenced ;  and  the  scora 
with  which  he  at  last  answered  me,  had  something  of  affectation  in  it. 

"  The  laws  1"  he  said ;  "  and  what,  stripling,  do  you  know  of  the  laws  of 
your  counti'y? — Could  you  learh  jarisprudence  under  a  base-born  blotter  of 

{arohment,  such  as  Saunders  Fairford ;  or  from  the  empty  pedantic  coscomb, 
is  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes  himself  advocate? — When  Scotland  was 
herself,  and  had  her  own  King  and  Legislature,  such  plebeian  cubs,  instead 
of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts,  would  scarce  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  bearing  a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indignantly,  that  he  knew  not 
tho  worth  and  honour  from  which  he  was  detracting. 

"  I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of  you,"  he  replied. 

"As  much,"  said  I,  "  and  as  little;  for  you  can  neither  estimate  their 
real  worth  nor  mine.     I  know  you  saw  them  when  last  in  Edinburgh." 

"  Ha  1"  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  on  mo  an  inquisitive  loolt. 

" It  is  true,"  said  I ;  "you  cannot  deny  it ;  and  having  thus  shown  you 
that  I  know  something  of  your  motions,  let  me  warn  you  I  have  modes  of 
communication  with  wnioh  you  are  not  acquainted.  Oblige  me  not  to  use 
them  to  your  prejudice." 

"  Prejudice  nje/"  he  replied.    "Young  man,  I  smilo  at,  at^-foi-gh'o[your 
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folly.  Way,  I  will  fell  jou  that  of  -which  you  are  not  aware,  namely,  that 
it  ivas  from  Icttoi's  received  from  these  Fairfords  that  I  firat  auspectea,  what 
the  result  of  my  visit  to  them  confirmed,  that  you  were  the  persoa  whom  I 
had  sought  for  yeara." 

"  If  joH  learned  this,"  said  I,  "  from  the  papera  which  were  about  my 
persoa  on  the  ni»ht  when  I  was  under  the  necassity  of  hecomioj;  your  guest 
at  Brokenburn,  I  do  not  envy  your  indifference  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
itifurraation.     It  waa  dishonourable  to " 

"  Peace,  young  man,"  said  Herriea,  more  calmly  than  I  might  have  ex- 
pected ;  "  the  word  dishonour  must  not  be  mentioned  aa  in  conjunction  with 
my  name.  Your  pootetrbook  was  in  the  pocket  of  your  coat,  and  did  not 
eacape  the  ourioaity  of  another,  thongh  it  would  hare  been  saered  from 
mine.  My  aervant,  Cristal  Nixon,  brought  me  the  intelligence  after  you 
were  gone.  I  waa  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired 
his  information ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  my  duty  to  ascertain  its  truth,  and. 
for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  in  hopes  to  persuade  Mr, 
Fairford  to  have  entered  info  ray  views ;  but  I  found  him  too  much  preju- 
diced to  permit  me  to  trust  him.  He  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  timid  slave  of  the 
present  government,  under  which  our  unhappy  country  is  dishonourably 
enthralled ;  and  it  would  have  been  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  have  in- 
trusted him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  right  which  I  possess  to  direct 
your  actiona,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  I  purpose  to  eseroisa  it." 

I  waa  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  communicaUve  humour,  and 
obtain,  if  possible,  mora  light  upon  his  purpose.  He  seemed  moat  acces- 
aible  to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  I  resolved  to  avail  myself, 
but  with  caution,  of  hia  sensibility  upon  that  topic,  "  You  say,"  I  replied, 
"  that  you  are  not  friendly  to  indirect  practices,  and  disapprove  of  tlia 
means  by  which  your  domestic  obtained  information  of  my  name  and 
quality — Is  it  honourable  to  avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge  which  is  dis- 
honourably obtained  ?" 

"  It  ia  boldly  asked,"  he  replied ;  "  but,  within  certain  neoeaaary  limits, 
I  dislike  not  boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have,  in  Wiis  ahort  oonferenee, 
displayed  more  character  and  energy  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  You 
will,  I  ti'ust,  resemble  a  forest  plants  which  has  indeed,  by  some  accident, 
been  brought  up  in  the  ^eenhouse,  and  thus  rendered  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate, but  which  regains  ita  native  firmness  and  tenaeitji  when  exposed  for 
a  aeason  to  the  winter  air.  I  will  answer  your  question  plainly.  In  busi- 
neaa,  as  in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  necessary  evils,  which  all  good  men 
detest ;  but  which  yet  all  prudent  men  must  use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight 
and  net  blindfold.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of  falsehood  and 
trenobery  in  our  own  person." 

"You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford,"  continued  I,  with  the  same  bold- 
ness, which  I  began  to  find  was  my  best  game,  "  that  I  was  the  son  of 
Ralph  Latimer  of  Langoot«-Hall  ?  —  How  do  you  reconcile  this  wiih  your 
late  aaserljon  that  my  name  is  not  Latimer  t" 

He  coloured  as  ho  replied,  "  The  doting  old  fool  lied  ;  or  perhaps  mistook 
my  meaning.  I  said,  tiiat  gentleman  might  be  your  father.  To  say  truth, 
I  wished  you  to  visit  England,  your  native  ciiuntry;  because,  when  you 
might  do  60,  my  rights  over  you  would  revive." 

i'his  speech  fully  led  me  to  underatand  a  caution  which  had  been  often 
impressed  upon  me,  that,  if  I  jregarded  my  safety,  I  should  not  cross  the 
southern  Border;  and  I  cursed  my  ownibily,  which  kept  me  Buttering  like 
3  moth  around  the  candle,  until  I  waa  betrayed  into  the  calamity,  with 
which  I  had  dallied.  "  What  are  those  righta,"  I  said,  "  which  you  claim 
over  mo  ? — To  what  end  do  you  propose  to  turn  them  ?" 

"  To  a  weighty  one,  you  may  be  certain,"  answered  Mr.  Ilerrias ;  "  but  1 
do  not,  nt  present,  mean  to  communicate  to  yon  either  ita  nature  or  extent. 
You  may  judge  of  ita  importance,  when,  in  order  entirely  to  nonces  mraalE 
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of  your  jierson,  I  condescended  to  mis;  ciTeelf  with  the  fellows  who  de- 
Htcoyod  ttio  flalimg  station  of  jon  wretohe^  Quaker.  That  1  held  him  ia 
contempt,  and  was  displeased  at  tho  greedy  devices  with  which  he  ruined 
a  manly  sport,  ia  ti'ue  enough ;  hut^  unless  as  it  favoured  my  designs  on 
you,  lie  might  have,  for  me,  maintained  his  stake-nets  till  Solway  should 
cease  to  ebS  and  flow." 

"  Alas  I"  I  said,  "  it  doubles  mj  regret  to  have  been  the  unwilling  cause 
of  misfortune  to  an  honest  and  friondly  man." 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  that,"  siud  Herries  j  "  honest  Joshua  is  one  of  those 
who,  by  dint  of  lon^  prayers,  can  possess  themselves  of  widows'  houses — 
he  will  ciuickly  repair  his  losses.  '^Vhen  ho  sustains  any  mishap,  he  and 
the  other  canters  set  it  down  as  a  debt  ai^ainst  Heaven,  and  by  way  of  se^ 
off,  practise  rogueries  without  compunction,  till  they  make  the  balance 
even,  or  incline  it  to  the  winning  side.  Enough  of  this  for  the  present. — I 
must  immediately  shift  my  quarters ;  for,  although  I  do  not  fear  the  over- 
zeal  of  Mr.  Justice  Fosley  or  his  clerk  will  lead  them  to  any  extreme  mea- 
sure, yet  that  mad  scoundrel's  unhappy  recognition  of  me  may  make  it 
more  serious  for  them  to  connive  at  me,  and  1  must  not  put  their  patience 
to  an  over  severe  trial.  You  must  prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as  a  captive 
or  a  companion ;  if  ns  the  latter,  you  must  give  your  parole  of  honour  to 
attempt  no  escape.  Should  you  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  break  your  word 
once  pledged,  bo  assured  that  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  without  a  mo- 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  and  purposes,"  I  replied,  "  and  cannot  but 
hold  them  dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  my  present  situation 
by  any  unavailing  resistance  to  the  superior  force  which  detains  me;  but  I  ■will 
not  renounce  the  right  of  asserting  my  natural  freedom  should  a  favourable 
opportunity  occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather  bo  your  prisoner  than  your 
confederate." 

"  That  is  spoken  fairly,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  not  without  the  canny  caution 
of  one  brought  up  in  the  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh.  On  my  part,  I  will 
impose  no  unnecessary  hardship  upon  you ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  your 

f'oumey  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  is  consistent  with  your  bein^  kept  safely, 
'o  you  feel  strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  as  yet,  or  would  you  prefer 
a  carriage?  The  former  mode  of  travelling  is  best  adapted  to  the  country 
tlirough  which  we  are  to  travel,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between 

I  said,  "I  felt  my  strength  gradually  returning,  and  that  I  should  much 
prefer  travelling  on  horseback,     A  carriage,"  I  added,  "  is  so  close — ~— " 

"And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herries,  with  a  look  as  if  he  would 
have  peneti-ated  my  very  thoughts, — "that,  doubtless,  you  think  horseback 
bettei^  calculated  for  an  escape." 

" My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  I  answered;  "and  though  you  keep  my 
person  prisoner,  these  are  beyond  your  control." 

"Oh,  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "without  opening  the  leaves.  But 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to. make  no  rash  attempt,  and  it  will  bo  my  care 
to  see  that  you  have  no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likely  to  be  effectual. 
Linen,  and  all  other  neoessaries  for  one  in  your  circumstances,  are  amply 
provided,  Oristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet,  —  I  should  rather,  perhaps, 
say,  your  femme  di  chambre.  Your  travelling  dress  you  may  perhaps  con- 
sider ns  singular ;  but  it  ia  such  as  the  circumstances  require ;  and,  if  you 
object  to  use  the  articles  prepared  for  your  use,  your  mode  of  journeying 
will  be  as  personally  unpleasant  as  tliat  which  conducted  you  hither.  — 
Adieu — We  now  know  each  other  better  than  we  did  —  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  the  consequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more  favourable 
mutual  opinion." 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil  good  night,  to  my  own  reflections,  and  only 
turned  back  to  say,  that  we  should  proceed  on  our  journ^^at  (^wtoaa 
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nest  morning,  at  farthest ;  perhaps  earlier,  he  said ;  hut  complimented  me 
hj  sapposiag  tliat,  as  I  was  a  aportaman,  I  must  always  ha  ready  for  a 
sudden  start. 

ffe  are  then  at  issue,  this  singular  man  and  myself.  His  personal  views 
are  to  a  certitia  point  explained.  He  has  chosen  an  antiquated  and  des- 
perate  line  of  politics,  and  Eie  claims,  from  some  prelendad  tie  of  guardian- 
ship, or  relationship,  which  he  does  not  deign  to  esplain,  hut  which  he 
Kccms  to  have  been  able  to  pass  current  on  a  silly  country  Justice  and  his 
knavish  clerk,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motions.  The  danger 
which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I  might  have  escaped  had  I 
remained  in  Scotland,  was  doubtless  oocasiooed  hj  the  authority  of  this 
man.  But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear  forme  as  a  child  —  what  my 
English  friend,  Samuel  Griffiths,  endeavoured  to  guard  agmnst  during  my 
youth  and  nonage,  ia  now,  it  seems,  come  upon  mo ;  and,  under  a  legal  pre- 
text, I  am  detained  in  what  must  be  a  moat  illegal  manner,  b^  a  person,  too, 
whose  own  political  ininionities  have  been  forfeited  by  his  conduct.  It 
matters  not-~my  mind  is  made  up  —  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  shall 
force  me  into  the  desperate  designs  which  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I 
am  of  the  trifling  consequence  which  my  life  hitherto  seems  to  intimate,  or 
■whether  I  have  (as  would  appear  from  my  adversary's  conduotj  such  im- 
portance, by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may  make  me  a  desirable  acquisition  to  a 
political  faction,  my  resolution  is  taken  in  either  case.  Those  who  read 
this  Journal,  if  it  shall  be  perused  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  jndge  of  ma 
truly ;  and  if  they  consider  me  as  a  fool  in  encountering  danger  unneces- 
sarily, they  shall  have  no  reason  to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when 
I  Snd  myself  engaged  in  it.  I  have  been  bred  in  sentiments  of  attachment 
to  tie  family  on  the  throne,  and  in  these  sentiments  I  will  live  and  die,  I 
have,  indeed,  some  idea  that  Mr.  Herries  has  already  discovered  that  I  am 
made  of  different  and  more  unmalJeable  metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed. 
There  were  letters  from  my  dear  Alan  Pairford,  giwng  a  ludicrous  account 
of  my  instability  of  temper,  in  the  same  pooket-book,  which,  according  to 
tiie  admission  of  my  pretended  guardian,  fell  under  the  investisation  of  his 
domestic,  during  the  night  I  passed  at  Brokenburn,  where,  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, my  wet  clothes,  with,  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  were,  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care  of  a 
strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend  and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander rairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of  ray  levities  to 
this  man.  But  he  shall  find  ho  has  made  a  false  estimate  upon  these 
plausible  grounds,  since 

I  must  break  off  for  the  present. 


Cjupttr  tjjt  Sintji. 


WTIMEft  S  JOIJKNAL,  I. 

There  ia  at  length  a  halt — at  length  I  have  gained  so  much  privnoy  as  to 
enable  nie  to  continue  my  Journal.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  task  of  duty  to 
me,  without  the  discharge  of  which  I  do  not  feel  that  the  business  of  the 
day  is  performed.  True,  no  friendly  eye  may  ever  look  upon  these  labours, 
which  nave  amused  the  solitary  hours  of  iin  unhappy  prisoner.  Yet,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  eserciso  of  the  pen  seems  to  act  as  a  scdati^  vpoiL  ray. 
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own  agitated  thoughts  and  tumultuous  passions.  I  never  lay  it  down  but  1 
rise  stronger  in  resolution,  more  ardent  in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears, 
ivild  expectations,  and  indigested  sohemea,  horry  through  one's  thoughta  in 
seasons  of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as  they  flit  across 
tlie  mind,  by  throwing  them  on  paper,  and  even  by  that  meohanioat  iui6 
compelliog  ourselves  to  consider  them  with  scrupulous  and  minute  atten- 
tion, we  may  perhaps  escape  becoming  the  dunes  of  our  own  escited  imagi- 
nation ;  just  as  ft  younw  horae  is  cm-od  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  being 
made  to  stand  stili  and  look  for  some  time  without  any  interruption  at  the 

There  remains  but  ono  risk,  which  is  that  of  diHOOvery.  But  besides  the 
email  characters,  ia  which  my  residence  in  Mr.  Fairford's  house  enabled  mo 
to  excel,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  as  many  scroll  sheets  as  possible  to 
a  huge  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  I  have,  aa  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had 
hitherto  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  if  the  record  of  my  misfortunes 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are  caused,  they  would, 
without  harming  any  one,  show  him  the  real  character  and  disposition  of 
the  person  who  has  become  his  prisoner  —  perhaps  his  victim,  li^ow,  how- 
ever, that  Other  names,  and  other  characters,  are  to  be  mingled  with  the 
registor  of  my  own  sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  papers, 
and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  of  the  least  haeard  of  detec- 
tion, I  may  be  able  to  destroy  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  shall  not  soon 
or  easily  forget  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught,  by  the  prying  disposition 
which  Crista!  Nison,  this  man's  agent  and  confederate,  manifested  at 
Brokenbum,  and  which  proved  the  original  cause  of  my  sufferings. 
■  My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily,  was  occasioned  by 
the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin,  in  the  farm-yard  beneath  my  windows.  It 
will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  made  music  their  study,  that, 
after  listening  to  a  Few  notes,  I  became  at  once  assured  that  the  musician 
was  no  other  than  the  itinerant,  formerly  mentioned  as  present  at  the  de- 
struction of  Joshua  Geddes'3  stake-nets,  the  superior  delicacy  and  force  of 
whose  execution  would  enable  me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole 
orehestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  fo  doubt  his  identity,  because  he  played 
twice  over  the  beautiful  Scottish  air  called  Wandering  Willie  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  his  own 
presence,  since  what  the  French  called  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  performer 
was  described  by  the  tune; 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support  in  extremity.  I  knew 
this  man,  though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be  bold,  ingenious,  and  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  acting  as  a  guide.  I  believed  I  had  won  liis  good-will,  by  having, 
in  a  frolic,  assumed  the  character  of  his  partner;  and  I  remembered  that, 
in  a  wild,  wandering,  and  disorderly^  course  of  life,  men  as  they  become 
loosened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  those  of  comradeship 
more  closely  sacred ;  so  that  honour  is  sometimes  found  among  thieves,  and 
faith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the  law  has  termed  vagrants.  The  history 
of  Biehard  Coeur  de  l&on  and  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same 
time,  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
dignity  of  tha  example,  when  applied  to  a  blind  fiddler  and  myself.  Still 
there  was  something  in  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope,  that  if  1  could  open  a 
correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he  might  be  useful  in  extricating  me 
from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that  this  desired  communi- 
cation might  be  attained ;  since  it  is  well  known  that,  in  Scotland,  where 
there  is  so  much  national  music,  the  words  and  airs  of  which  are  generally 
known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry  amouget  performers,  by  which  they 
CIO,  by  the  more  cboice  of  a  tune,  espress  a  great  deal  to  the  hearers.  Per- 
sonal allusions  are  often  made  in  this  manner,  with  much  point  and  [plea- 
santry; and  nothing  is  more  usual  at  public  featiyaW.jhsbitBil^^A^^ 
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played  to  asoompaiiy  a  particular  health  or  toast,  is  mado  the  vehicle  of 
compliment,  of  wit,  and  sometimea  of  satire.* 

While  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly,  I  heard  my  friend 
heneath  recommence,  for  the  third  time,  the  air  from  which  his  own  name 
had  heen  prohably  adopted,  when  he  was  interrupted  hy  his  rusiie  auditors. 

"  If  thou  canst  ^lay  no  other  spring  hut  that,  mon,  ho  hadst  best  put  up 
ho's  pipes  and  he  jogging.  Squoire  will  be  hack  anon,  or  Master  Nixon, 
and  we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper  than." 

Oho,  thought  I,  if  I  naye  no  sharper  ears  than  thosa  of  my  friends  Jan 
and  Dorcas  ia  encounter,  I  may  venture  an  esperiment  upon  them ;  and,  aa 
moat  expressive  of  my  state  of  captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
137th  Psalm— 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and  when  I  ceased,  I  hoard  them 
whisper  together  in  tones  of  ocimmiseration,  "  Lack-a-day,  poor  soul  1  so 
pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his  witsl" 

"An  he  foe  that  gate,"  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
reach  my  ears,  "I  ken  naething  will  raise  his  spirits  like  a  spring."  And 
iie  struck  up,  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  the  lively  Scottish  air,  the  words 
of  which  instantly  occurred  to  me, — 

Tkuugl'i'Mhe'^'nnJ  Slr'ooI'D^'liuSupo  mml, 

I  soon  hgard  a-  clattering  noise  of  feet  in  the  court-yard,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  he  Jail  and  Dorcas  dancing  a  jig  in  their  Cumherlaud  wooden 
cloga.  Under  cover  of  this  din,  I  endeavoured  to  answer  Willie's  signal  by 
whistling,  as  toud  as  I  could. 

Ho  instantly  threw  the  dancers  out,  hy  changing  his  air  to 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communication  hetwist  us  was  happily  estab- 
lished, and  that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  poor  musician,  I 
should  And  him  willing  to  take  my  letter  to  the  post,  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  some  active  magistrate,  or  of  the  commanding-officer  of  Carlisle 
Castle,  or,  in  short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out,  in  the  compass 
cf  his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  liberation.  But  to  obtain  speech  of  him, 
I  must  have  run  the  risk  of  alarming  the  suspicions  of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her 
yet  more  stupid  Corydon.  My  ally's  blindness  prevented  his  receiving  any 
eommnnication  by  signs  from  the  window — even  if  I  could  have  ventured 
to  make  them,  coneisteufly  with  prudence  —  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
mode  of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circuitous  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  misapprehension,  I  saw  nothing  I  could  do  better.than  to  continue 
it,  trusting  my  own  and  my  correspondent's  nouteness,  in  applying  to  the 
airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey.  I  thought  of  smgmg  the 
words  themselves  of  some  significant  song,  but  feared  I  might,  by  doing 
so,  attract  suspicion.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  intimate  my  speedy  de- 
parture from  my  present  place  of  residence,  by  whistling  the  well-known 
air  with  which  festive  parties  in  Scotland  usually  conclude  the  dance. — 
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It  appeared  that  Willie's  powers  of  intelligence  were  Biucli  more  aofivo 
than  niine,  and  that,  like  a  deaf  peraon,  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  by 
signs,  be  comprehend  ad,  from  the  very  first  notes,  the  whole  meaning  I  in- 
tended to  convey ;  and  he  accompanied  mo  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in 
such  a  manner  as  at  once  ta  show  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  pre- 
vent my  whistling  from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  ■was  almost  immediiite,  and  was  conveyed  in  tlie  old  martial  air 
of  "  Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cook  up  your  beaver,"  I  ran  over  tlie  words,  and 
fixed  on  tlie  following  stanaas,  as  roost  applicable  to  my  circumstances ; — 

If  these  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  the  chance  of  assistance 
from  my  Seottish  friends,  I  may  indeed  consider  that  a  door  ia  open  to  hope 
and  freedom.     I  immediately  replied  with. 


Willie  inatanlly  played,  with  a  degree    f    p     t  wh    h  n 
iened  tope  in  Despair  herself,  jf  Despair        Id  b        pp 
Scotch  music,  the  fine  old  Jacobite  air,   - 


I  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  t  d  t  f  ny  condition  to 
my  friends ;  and,  despairing  to  fiad  an  air  fE  th  p  siye  of  my  pur- 
pose, I  ventured  to  sing  a  verse,  which,  n  a  f  occurs  bo  fre- 
quently in  old  ballads — 

He  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  pi  w  th    luoh  emphasis. 

Of  this,  though.  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song  in  my  mind,  I  could 
make  nothing ;  and  before  I  could  contrive  any  mode  of  intimating  my  un- 
certainty, a  cry  arose  in  the  court^yard  that  Cristal  Nison  was  coming. 
My  faithful  Willie  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  not  before  he  had  half  played, 
half  hummed,  by  may  of  farewell. 


I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty  adherent  in  my  misfortunes ;  and, 
however  whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much  on  a  man  of  hia  idle  profession, 
and  deprived  of  sight  withal,  it  is  deeply  impressed  onmy  roind,  that  his  ser- 
vices may  bo  both  useful  and  necessary.  There  is  another  quarter  from  which 
Hook  for  succour,  and  which  I  have  indicated  to  thee,  Alan,  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  my  Journal.  Twice,  at  the  early  hour  of  daybreak,  I  have 
Been  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  court  of  the  fitrm,  and  twice  sho  made 
signs  of  recognition  in  answer  to  the  gestures  by  which  I  endeavoured  to 
make  her  oomprehend  my  situation ;  but  on  both  oceasions  she  pressed  her 
finger  on  her  lipa,  as  expressive  of  silence  and  secrecy. 

The  manner  in  which  G.  M.  entered  upon  the  scene  for  the  first  time, 
seems  to  assure  me  of  her  good-will,  so  far  as  her  power  may  reach  ;  and  I 
have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  is  considerable.    Yet  she  ^ef^j^i harried 
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_  ^  h^  very  transitory  momenta 
think  was,  upon  the  last  occasion,  startled  by  tho  entrance  of  5C 
the  farm-yard,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  addressing  me.  You  must 
not  ask  whether  I  am  an  early  riser,  sinco  snch  objects  are  only  to  be  Been 
at  daybreak ;  and  although  I  have  never  again  seen  her,  yet  I  have  reason 
to  think  she  is  not  distant.  It  was  but  three  nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by 
the  uniformity  of  my  confinement,  I  had  raanifesf^d  more  symptoms  of  des- 
pondence than  I  had  before  eshibifed,  which  I  conceive  may  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  domestics,  through  whom  the  circumstance  might  tran- 
spire. On  the  nest  morning,  the  following  linos  lay  on  my  table ;  but  how 
conveyed  there,  I  cannot  tell.  The  hand  in  ■which  they  were  written  is  a 
Ijeautiful  Italian  u: '-'■  ■ 


That  these  lines  were  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of  inducing  me 
to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I  cannot  doubt;  and  I  trust  tho  manner  in  which  I 
shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the  pledge  is  accepted. 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my  self-elected  guardian's 
pleasure  that  I  shall  travel ;  and  what  does  it  prove  to  be?  —  A  skirt,  or 
upper-petticoat  of  camlet,  like  those  worn  by  country  ladies  of  moderate 
rank  when  oa  horseback,  with  such  a  ridina-mask  as  they  frequently  use 
on  journeys  to  preserve  their  eyes  and  complesion  from  the  sun  and  dust, 
and  sometimes,  it  ia  suspected,  to  enable  them  to  play  off  a  little  coquetry. 
From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  the  mask,  however,  I  suspect  I  shall  be 

freeiuded ;  for  instead  of  being  only  pasteboard,  covered  with  black  velvet, 
observe  with  anxiety  that  mine  ia  tnickened  with  a  plate  of  steel,  which, 
like  Quixote's  visor,  serves  to  render  it  more  strong  and  durable. 

This  apparatus,  together  with  a  steel  clasp  for  securing  the  mask  boiiind 
mo  with  a  padlock,  gave  me  fearful  recollections  of -the  unfortunate  being, 
who,  never  Deing  permitted  to  la^  aside  such  a  visor,  aoC[uired  the  well-known 
historical  epithet  of  the  Man'  in  the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  I  should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  oppression  designed  against 
me  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  was,  of  course,  contrived  to  aid  their 

Eurposes.  But  then  I  remembered  Mr.  Herries's  threat,  that  I  should  be 
ept  close  prisoner  in  a  carriage,  unless  I  assumed  the  dress  which  should 
be  appointed  for  me ;  and  I  considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom 
which  I  might  purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female  dress,  as  easily 
and  advantageously  piircSased.  Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for  the 
present,  and  await  what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 

[To  carry  on  the  story  from  the  documents  before  us,  wo  think  it  proper 
hero  to  drop  the  Journal  of  the  captive  Daraie  Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead, 
a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Alaa  Fairford  in  pursuit  of  his  friend, 
which  forms  another  series  in  this  history.] 
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The  reader  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  ohaTa^^te^ 
of  Alan  Fairford.  He  had  a.  ivarmth  of  heart  which  the  etady  of  the  law 
and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and  talents  ■which  thej  had  rendered  un- 
usually acute.  Deprived  of  the  personal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his 
con  temporaries,  who  aasumod  the  gown  under  the  proteotion  of  their  aristo- 
ci'atio  alliances  and  deacente,  he  eoriy  saw  that  he  should  have  that  to 
achieve  for  himself  which  fell  to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He  laboured 
hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and  his  labours  were  crowned  with  success. 
But  Alan  doted  on  his  friend  Darsie,  eTen  more  than  he  loved  his  profession, 
and,  as  wa  have  seen,  threw  every  thing  aside  when  he  thought  Latimer  in 
danger ;  forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and  hazarding  even  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  his  fatner,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an  older  brother's 
affection.  Darsie,  though  his  parts  were  more  quid:  and  brilliant  than  those 
of  his  friend,  seemed  always  to  the  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar  charge, 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  cherish  and  protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's 
own  experience  was  unequal  to  the  exigency;  and  now,  when,  the  fate  of 
Latimer  seeming  worse  Uian  doubtful,  Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy 
were  to  he  exerted  in  his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
perilous  to  most  youths  of  his  age,  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  them  j 
and,  besides  his  professional  confidence,  his  natural  disposition  was  steatty, 
sedate,  persevering,  and  undaunted.  With  these  requisites  he  undertook  a 
quest  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  had 
much  ia  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  disposition. 

Fairford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbie,  who  had  sent  the  information  of  Darsie's 
diEappearance.  On  his  first  application,  he  thought  he  discerned  in  the 
honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject.  The  Provost  spoke  of 
the  riot  at  tlie  fishing  station  as  an  "  outbreaJi:  among  those  lawless  loona 
the  fishermen,  which  concerned  tie  Sheriff,"  he  sdd,  "more  than  us  poor 
Town-Oouneil  bodies,  that  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh, 
amongst  such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are  plagued  with." 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Provost  Orosbio,"  said  Mr.  Alan  Fairford ;  "  A  young 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared  amount  their  hands  —  yon 
know  him.     My  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you — Mr.  Darsie  Latimer." 

" Lack-a-day,  yes !  lack-a-day,  yesi"  said  the  Provost;  " Mr.  Darsie  La- 
timer—he  dined  at  my  bouse — I  hope  he  is  well." 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indignautly ;  "  but  I  desire  more  cer- 
tainty on  that  point.  You  yourself  wrote  my  fatier  that  he  had  disap' 
p eared." 

"  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,"  said  the  Provost.  "But  did  he  not  go 
back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland?  it  was  not  natural  to  think  he  would  stay 

"  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  ewd  Fairford,  surprised  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  Provost  seemed  to  take  up  the  matter. 

"  Rely  on  it^  sir,"  said  Mr.  Orosbio,  "  that  if  he  baa  not  returned  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have  gone  to  his  friends  in  England." 

"I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,"  said  Alan ;  "  if  there  is  law  or  justice  in 
Scotland,  I  will  have  the  thing  cleared  to  the  very  bottom." 

"Eeasonable,  reasonable,"  siud  the  Provost,  "so  far  as  is  possible;  but 
you  know  I  have  no  power  beyond  the  ports  of  the  burgh."  viw  ''.^iv 
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"  But-  jou  ore  in  the  ooraraiasion  tcsiles,  Mr.  Crosljie ;  a  Jiistico  of  Paaco 
for  the  county," 

"  True,  very  true — that  is,"  said  the  cautious  magistratfi,  "  I  will  not  say 
Tjut  mj  name  may  stand  on  tho  list,  but  I  cannot  rememlier  that  I  haye 
evor  qualified."* 

"  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Fairford,  "  there  are  ill-natured  people 
might  doubt  your  atta,ohnieiit  to  the  Protestant  line,  Mr.  Crosbie." 

"  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford !  I  who  have  done  and  suffered  in  the  for^- 
fivo.  I  reckon  the  Highlindmen  did  me  damage  to  the  amount  of  lOOi. 
IScota,  forby  all  th  f    t       d  d      k —  sir,  I  stand  beyond  challenge ; 

but  as  for  plagu    g  my    If  w  th  ty  >   siness,  let  them  that  aught  the 

mare  shoe  the  t  Th     C      m  of  Supply  would  see  my  bact 

broken  before  th  Id  h  Ij  th    burgh's  work,  and  all  the  world 

kena  the  ditferen  f  th  w  ^ht  b  tw  public  business  in  burgh  and 
Jandward.     What  th  t    t  ?  hive  we  not  riots  enough  of  our 

own?  —  But  I  m  t  b  g  tt  },  dy  f  the  counoii  meets  this  forenoon. 
[  am  blithe  to  se    y        f  th  th      auseway  of  our  ancient  burgh, 

.Mr.  Alan  Fairford.  Were  you  a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  wouid  make  a 
Vurgeas  of  you,  man.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with,  me  before  you 
50  mvay.  What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock— just  a  roasted  ohucky 
n,nd  a  drappit  egg?" 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality  should  not,  as  it 
Boemed  the  inviter  intended,  pot  a  stop  to  his  queries.  "  I  must  delay  you. 
for  a  moment,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Crosbie j  this  18  a  serious  affair;  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own  dearest  friend,  is  missing  —  you  cannot 
think  it  will  be  passed  over  slightly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character  and 
known  zeal  for  the  government,  do  not  make  some  active  inquiry.  Mr. 
Crosbie,  you  are  ray  father's  friend,  and  I  respect  you  aa  such  —  but  to 
others  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  unwrung;  he  paced  the  room  ia 
Much  tribulation,  repeating,  "  But  what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Fairford  ?  I  warrant 
your  friend  casta  up  again — he  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill  shilling — 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that  tynes  —  a  hellicat  boy,  running  through  tho 
country  with  a  blind  fiddler,  and  playing  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  black- 
guards, who  can  tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have  scampered  to?" 

"There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of  the  town,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  Sheriff-Substitute,"  said  Mr.  Fairford ;  "  you  must  call  tiem 
before  you,  and  inquire  what  they  know  of  this  young  gentleman." 

"  Ay,  ay — ^the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor  creatures,  I  believe— 
wretched  ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had  been  quarrelling  with  Quaker 
Geddes  and  his  stn,kenets,  whilk,  under  favour  of  your  gown  be  it  spoken, 
Mr.  F^rford,  are  not  over  and  above  lawful,  and  fie  Town-Clerk  thinks 
that  they  may  be  lawfully  removed  viafaofi  —  but  that  is  by  the  by.  But, 
sir,  the  creatures  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence ;  the  Quaker  would 
nut  swear  to  them,  and  what  could  the  Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them 
loose  ?  Come  awa,  cheer  up,  Master  Alan,  and  take  a  walk  till  dinner  time 
— I  must  really  go  to  the  counoii." 

"  Stop  a  moraenti  Provost,"  said  Alan ;  "  I  lodge  a  complaint  before  you 
as  a  magistrate,  and  you  will  find  it  serious  to  slight  it  over.  You  must 
have  these  men  apprehended  again." 

"Ay,  ay  —  easy  said;  but  catch  them  that  can,"  answered  the  Provost; 
"they  are  ower  the  March  bv  this  time,  or  by  tho  point  of  Cairn.  —  Lord 
help  ye  !  they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious  deevils,  neither  land  nor  water 
beasts — neither  English  nor  Scots-— neither  county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  say 
^-they  are  dispersed  like  so  much  quicksilver.  You  may  aa  well  try  to 
whistle  a  sealgh  out  of  the  Solway,  as  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them  till  all 
the  fray  is  over." 
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"Mr.  Crosbie,  this  ■will  not  do,"  answered  the  joung  oouoBeHor;  "tliera 
is  a  person  of  more  importance  than  such  wretchea  as  you  describe  con- 
cerned in  this  unhappy  business — I  must  name  to  you  a  certain  Mr. 
Hemes." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Proioet  as  he  uttered  the  name,  which  he  did 
rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  the  connection  which  that  gentleman,  and  hia 
real  or  supposed  niece,  seemed  to  hare  with  the  fate  of  Darsie  I-atimer,  than 
from  any  distinct  cause  of  suspicions  which  be  entertained.  He  thought 
the  Provost  seemed  embarraEsed,  though  he  showed  much  desire  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  indifference,  in  which  he  partly  sncceeded. 

"  Herries  1"  ho  said — "  What  Berries  ? — There  are  many  of  that  name — 
not  so  many  as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are  wearing  out ;  but  there  is 
Herries  of  Heatiigill,  and  llerries  of  Auchintullook,  and  Herries " 

"To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  person's  designation  is  Herries  of  Bir- 

"Of  Birrenawork ?"  said  Mr,  Crosbie;  "I  hare  yon  now,  Mr.  Alan. 
Could  you  not  as  well  have  said,  the  Laird  of  Bedgauntlet?" 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  any  surprise  at  this  id     t  fi    t  f 

names,  however  unexpected.     "I  thought,"  said  he,  "he  was  ro 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Herries.    I  have  seen  and'hee  j     y 

with  him  under  that  name,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh  ay ;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  You  inow  Redgauntlet  w  nf  t  t 
a  creat  while  ago,  and  though  be  was  maybe  not  deeper  in  th  m  th  a 
otlier  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not  get  so  ea.  !y      f 

"  He  was  attainted,  I  undersland ;  and  has  no  remission,"    aid  i"      f    d 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  "  Xou  may  gu        th      f 
why  it  ia  BO  convenient  he  should  hold  his  mother's  name,     h   h         1 
partly  his  own,  when  he  is  about  Edinburgh.    To  bear  his  ]     p         m 
might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face  of  governm     t  j    u  d 
stand.    But  he  has  been  long  connived  at — tlie  story  is  an  old  story — and 
the  gentleman  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very  ancient  and 
honourable  house — has  cousins  among  tiie  great  folk  —  counts  kin  with  the 
Advocate  and  with  the  Sheriff — hawks,  you  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not  pike 
out  hawks'  een — he  is  widely  connected— niy  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Red 
gauntlet's." 

Siwi  nice  lackrymcBl  thought  Alan  Fairford  to  himself;  but  the  hint  pre- 
aentiy  determined  him  to  prooeed  by  soft  means  and  with  caution.  "I  beg 
you  to  understand,"  said  Fairford,  "  that  in  the  ioTestigaUon  I  am  about  to 
make,  I  design  no  harm  to  Mr.  Herries,  or  Bedgauntlet  —  call  him  what 
you  will.  All  I  wish  is,  to  aseerttun  the  safety  of  my  friend.  I  know  that 
he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  more  frolic,  in  disguise,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  same  gentleman's  house.  In  his  circumstances,  Mr. 
Kedgauntlet  may  have  misinterpreted  the  motives,  and  considered  Darsie 
Latimer  as  a  spy.  His  influence,  I  believe,  is  great,  among  the  disorderly 
people  you  spoKe  of  but  now  ?" 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  sag! 
would  have  done  honour  to  Lord  Burleigh  ii 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  "is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such  suspicion, 
have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and  confined  somewhere  ?  —  Such  things 
are  done  at  elections,  and  on  occasions  less  pressing  than  when  men  think 
their  lives  are  in  dan^r  from  an  informer." 

"  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very  earnestly,  "  I  scarce  think  such  a 
mistake  possible :  or  if,  by  any  extraordinary  chance,  it  should  have  taken 
place,  Redgauntlet,  whom  I  cannot  but  know  well,  being,  as  I  have  said, 
my  wife's  Scst  cousin,  (fourth  cousin,  I  should  say,)  is  altogether  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  harsh  to  the  young  gentleman— ha  might  send  him  ower 
to  Ailsay  for  a  night  or  two,  or  maybe  land  him  on  ^,e  ifor(h'f9^sle  9^  Ire- 
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liiud,  or  in  Islay,  at  Boraa  of  the  Habrides ;  but  depend  upon  it,  be  is  inca^ 
pable  of  harming  a  bair  of  bis  bead." 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that,  ProTOst,"  answered  TTairford, 
firmly ;  "  and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  nt  your  way  of  talking  so  lightly 
cf  snch  an  aggression  on  the  liberty  of  tlio  subjent.  You  are  to  consider, 
and  Mr.  Hemes  or  Mr,  Bedgauntlet's  friends  would  do  very  well  also  to 
consider,  how  it  would  sound  in  the  eara  of  an  English  Secretary  of  State, 
that  an  attainted  traitor  {for  such  is  this  gentleman]  has  not  only  ventured 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm  —  against  the  King  of  which  he  has  bean 
in  arms — but  is  suspected  of  having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and  violence, 
agnlnst  the  person  of  one  of  the  licKes,  a  youiutmaji,  who  is  neither  with- 
out friends  nor  property  to  secure  his  being  ri^JMt.  jj 

The  ProToat  looked  at  the  young  counsellor  nith  a  fece  in  which  distrust, 
alarm,  and  vexation  seemed  mingled,  "  A  fnsbioug  job,"  he  said  at  last, 
"a  fasbiousjob;  and  it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with  it.  I  should  like 
ill  to  see  your  fathei''s  son  turn  informer  against  an  unfortunate  gentleman," 

"Neither  do  I  mean  it,"  answered  Alan,  "provided  that  unfortunate 
gentleman  and  his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  opportunity  of  securing  my 
friend's  safety.  If  1  could  speak  with  Mr,  itedgauntlet,  and  hear  bis  own 
explanation,  I  should  probably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am  forced  to  denounce 
him  to  government,  it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  kidnapper,  I  may 
not  bo  able,  nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent  his  being  recognized  in  bis 
former  character  of  an  attainted  person,  excepted  from  toe  general  pardon." 

"  Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  "  would  ye  ruin  the  poor  innocent 
gentleman  on  am  idle  suspicion  V 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,.  Wr.  Crosbie ;  my  line  of  conduct  is  determined  — 
unless  that  suspicion  is  removed." 

"Weei,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "since  so  it  be,  and  since  you  say  that 
you  do  not  seek  to  harm  lledgauntlet  personally,  I'll  ask  a  man  to  dine  with 
us  to-day  that  kens  as  much  about  his  matters  as  most  folk.  You  must 
think,  Mr.  Alaa  Fairford,  though  Redgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative, 
and  though,  doubtless,  I  wish  Jiim  weel,  yet  I  am  not  the  person  who  is 
like  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings  and  callings.  I  am  not  a  man  for 
that — I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I  abhor  Popery — I  have  stood  up  for  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  for  liberty  and  property  — I  carried  arms,  sir,  against  the 
Pretender,  when  three  of  the  Highlandmen's  baggage-carts  were  slapped  at 
Ecciefenhan ;  and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds " 

"  Soots,"  interrupted  Fairford.    "You  forget  you  told  me  all  this  before," 

"  Scote  or  English,  it  waa  too  much  for  me  to  lose,"  said  the  Provost ; 
"  so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel  with  Jacobites,  and  such  nm 
freemen  as  poor  Redgauntlet." 

"Granted,  granted^  Mr.  Crosbie;  and  what  then?"  said  Alan  Fairford, 

"Why,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to  help  you  at  this  pinch,  it  cannot 
be  by  and  through  my  ain  personal  knowledge,  but  through  some  fitting 
ageut  or  third  person," 

"  Granted  again,"  said  Fairford,  "  And  pray  who  may  this  third  person 
bo?" 

"  Wha  but  Pate  Maswell  of  Summortrees — him  they  call  Pate-in-Poril." 

"  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  course  ?"  said  Fairford, 

"Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost  —  "as  black  a  Jacobite  as  fie 
auld  loavon  can  make  him ;  but  a  aonsy,  merry  companion,  that  none  of  uh 
think  it  worth  while  to  break  wi'  for  all  his  brags  and  his  clavers.  Yon 
would  have  thought,  if  he  had  had  but  his  own  way  at  Derby,  he  would 
have  marched  Charlie  Stewart  through  between  Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a 
thred  goes  through  the  needle's  ee,  and  seated  him  in  Saint  James's  before 
vou  could  liave  said  baud  your  hand.  But  though  he  is  a  windy  body  when 
e  gets  on  his  auld-warld  stories,  he  has  niair  gumption  in  him  than  most 


pecple— knows  business,  Mr.  Alan,  being  bred  to  the  law;  but.B 
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the  gown,  because  cf  the  oaths,  vfliioh  kept  more  folk  out  then  tlian  they 
do  now  —  the  more's  the  p'^." 

"  What  I  are  you  sorry,  Provost,  that  Jaoobitism  is  upon  the  decline  V 
said  Fairfbrd. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  PtOTOst —  "I  am  only  sorry  for  the  folks  losing 
the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they  used  to  have.  I  have  a  son  hreed- 
ing  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fairford ;  and,  no  doubt,  considering  roy  services  and 
sufferings,  I  might  have  looked  for  some  bit  postie  to  him ;  but  if  the  muckle 
tikes  Gome  in — -I  mean  a'  those  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairds, 
that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  out  lang  syne  —  the  hits  o'  messan  dogies,  like 
my  son,  aaid  maybe  like  your  fatlier  s  son,  Mr.  Alan,  will  be  sair  put  to  the 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Crosbio,"  said  Fairford,  "  do  you  really 
think  it  likely  that  this  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  of  service  in  this  matter  1" 

"  It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  whole 
squad  of  them,"  said  the  ProTost;  "and  Redgauntlet,  though  he  will  not 
stick  at  times  to  call  him  a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any  man's 
else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  ean  bring  him  to  a  communing,  the  busi' 
noss  is  done.     "  He's  a  sharp  obield,  Pate-in-Peril." 

"  Pate-in-Peril  I"  repeated  Alan ;  "  a  very  singular  name." 

"Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it;  but  I'll  say  naething 
about  that,"  said  the  Provost,  "  for  fear  of  forestalling  his  market;  for  ye 
are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at  least,  however  oftener,  before  the  puceh-bowt 
gives  place  to  tlie  tea-pot. — And  now,  fare  ye  weel ;  for  there  is  the  council- 
bell  clinking  in  earnest;  and  if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in,  Bailie 
Laurie  will  be  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres. " 

The  Provoa  p  f  ^  h  xpectadon  of  seeing  Mr.  Fairford  at  two 
o'clock,  at  len  th  ff  ted  1  scape  from  the  young  counsellor,  and  left 
him  at  a  cons  d  nbl  I  h  w  to  proceed.  The  Sheriff,  it  seems,  had  re- 
turned to  Edinb  j^b  d  h  f  area  to  find  the  visible  repugnance  of  the 
Provost  to  int«  f  w  th  th  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or  Bedgauntlet,  much 
stronger  among  t  tb  nt  y  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics  aa 
well  as  Jacobite  d  t  triers  iiawiiling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen  and 
friends,  by  ^r  t    g       th      verity  political  offences  which  had  almost 

run  a  prescnp 

To  collect  all  th  f  m  t  n  in  his  power,  and  not  to  have  recourse  to 
the  higher  auth  t  unt  1  fa  ould  give  all  the  light  of  which  the  case  was 
capable,  seem  d  th  w  p  ceding  in  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Ho  had 
some  conversation  with  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  who,  as  well  as  tbe  Provost, 
was  an  old  correspondent  of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  a, 
purpose  of  visiting  Brokenburn,  but  was  assured  by  him,  that  it  would  be 
a  step  attended  with  much  danger  to  his  own  person,  and  altogether  fruits 
less ;  that  the  individuals  who  tiad  been  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were  long 
since  safely  sheltered  in  their  various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cum- 
berland, and  elsewhere ;  and  that  those  who  might  remain  would  undoubt- 
edly commit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their  settlement  with  tie  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  lat«  disturbances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening  to  Mount  Sharon, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest  news  of  bis  friend ;  and  there  was  time 
enough  to  do  bo,  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner.  Upon 
the  road,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  obtained  one  point  of  almost 
certain  information.  The  person  who  had  in  a  manner  forced  himself  upon 
his  father's  hospitality,  and  had  appeared  desirous  to  induce  Darsie  Lati- 
mer to  visit  England,  against  whom,  too,  a  sort  of  warning  had  been  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  connected  with  and  residing  in  his  own  family, 
proved  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  disturbance  in  which  Darsie  had  disap- 
peared. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  liberty,  of  an  inoff(;n- 
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eive  and  amiable  man?  It  waa  impossible  it  eould  be  merely  owing  to 
Kcdgaiintlet's  mistaking  Darsie  for  a  spy ;  for  though  that  was  the  solution 
which  Fairford  had  offered  to  the  Provost,  he  well  knew  that,  Id  point  of 
faut,  ha  himself  had  been  warned  by  his  singular  Tisiter  of  some  danger  to 
which  his  friend  was  esp(«ed,  before  such  suspicion  could  hare  been  enter- 
taifled ;  atxi  the  injunctions  received  by  Iiatimer  from  hia  guardian,  or  hitn 
who  anted  as  such,  Mr.  Giriffitha  of  London,  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  He 
was  rather  glad,  however,  that  fae  had  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret, 
farther  than  wae  absolutely  neeossary ;  since  it  was  plain  that  the  oonnec- 
tion  of  his  wife  with  the  suspected  party  was  likely  to  affect  hia  impartiality 
as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon,  Eaohe!  Geddes  hastened 
to  meet  him,  almost  before  the  servant  could  open  the  door.  She  drew  back 
in  disappointment  when  she  beheld  a  stranger,  and  said,  to  escuse  her  pre- 
cipitation, that  "  she  had  thought  it  was  her  brother  Joshua  returned  from 
Cumberland." 

"Mr,  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  homo?"  said  Fairford,  much  disap- 
pointed in  his  turn. 

''  He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,"  answered  Rachel,  once 
more  eomposed  to  the  quietude  which  characterises  her  sect,  but  her  pale 
cheek  and  red  eye  giving  contradiction  to  her  assumed  equanimity. 

"  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  hastily,  "  the  particular  friend  of  a  young  man 
not  unknown  to  you.  Miss  Geddes — the  friend  of  Darsie  Latimer — and  am 
come  hither  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  having  understood  from  Provost  Crosbie, 
that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  night  when  a  deatruotive  attack  was  made 
upon  the  fishing-station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 

"  Thou  dost  afflict  me,  friend,  by  thy  inquiries,"  said  Roehel,  mora 
affected  than  before ;  "  for  altliou^h  the  youth  was  like  those  of  the  worldly 
generation,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  lightly  to  be  moved  by  the  breath 
of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and  hia  heart  clave  to  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  son.  And  when  he  himself  escaped  from  the  sons  of  Belial, 
which  was  not  until  they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and  with  idle 
reproach,  and  the  jeste  of  the  scoffer,  Joshua,  my  brother,  returoed  to  them 
once  and  again,  to  give  ransom  for  the  youth  called  Darsie  Lalimer,  with 
offers  of  money  and  with  premise  of  remission,  but  they  would  not  hearken 
to  him.  Also,  he  went  before  the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the  Sheriff, 
and  would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  bat  he  would  in  no  way 
hearken  to  him  unless  he  would  swear  unto  the  truth  of  hia  words,  which 
thing  he  might  not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it  is  written.  Swear  net  at  all  — 
also,  that  our  conversation  shall  be  yea  or  nay.  Therefore,  Joshua  returned 
to  me  disconsolate,  and  said,  '  Sister  Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  peril 
for  my  sake;  ^suredly  I  shall  not  he  guiltless  if  a  hair  of  his  head  be 
harmed,  seeing  I  hare  sinned  in  permitting  hjm  to  go  with  me  to  the  fishing- 
station  when  such  eril  was  to  be  feared.  Therefore,  I  will  take  my  horse, 
oven  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly  into  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make  myeoif 
friends  witli  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  among  the  magistrates  of  tho 
Gentiles,  and  among  their  mighty  men ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
Darsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of  half  my 
substance.'  And  I  said,  '  Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for  they  will  but  scoff 
at  and  revile  thee;  but  hire  with  thy  silver  one  of  the  scribes,  who  are 
eager  as  hunters  in  pursuing  their  prey,  and  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer 
from  the  men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul  shall  be  guiltless  of 
evil  towards  the  lad.'  But  he  answered  and  said,  '  I  will  not  be  controlled 
in  this  matter.'  And  he  is  gone  forth,  and  hath  not  returned,  and  I  fear 
me  that  he  may  never  return ;  for  though  he  be  peaceful,  as  beoometh  one 
who  holds  uU  violence  as  offence  against  hia  own  soul,  yet  neither  the  floods 
of  water,  nor  the  fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword  of  the  adversary 
brandished  in  the  path,  wiU  overcome  hia  purpose.     Wherefore  the  Solway 
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may  ewallow  him  up,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy  may  devour  him  —  never- 
theless, my  hope  is  better  in  Ilim  who  diraototli  all  things,  and  ruleth  over 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  overrulath  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  who 
can  redeem  us  even  as  a,  bird  from  the  fowler'a  net." 

This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss  Geddea ;  but  he  heard 
with  pleasure,  that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother,  had  many  friends  anlonK 
those  of  hie  own  profession  in  Cumberland,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  so  much  diinger  aa  his  aieter  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might 
be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  Barsie  Latimer.  He  himself  rode  back 
to  Dumfries,  having  left  ^ith  Miss  Geddes  his  direction  in  that  place,  and 
an  earnest  request  that  she  would  forward  thither  whatever  information 
ehe  mij^ht  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries  he  employed  the  brief  interval  which 
remained  before  dinner-time,  in  writing  an  account  of  what  hud  befallen 
Latimer,  and  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  his  condition,  ta  Mr.  Samuel 
Griffiths,  through  whose  hands  the  remittances  for  his  friend's  service  had 
been  regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  instantly  acquaint  him  with  such 
parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  him  in  the  search  which  he  was  about 
to  institute  through  the  border  counties,  and  which  he  pledged  himself  not 
to  give  up  until  Le  had  obtained  news  of  his  friend,  alive  or  dead.  The 
joung  lawyer's  mind  felt  easier  when  he  had  dospatehod  this  letter.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  aimed  at;  he 
know  Darsie  had  done  nothing  bj  which  his  liberty  could  he  legally  affected ; 
and  although,  even  of  late  years,  there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men, 
and  women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed  in  solitudes  and 
distant  islands,  in  order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such  vlojences 
had  been  ohiefiy  practised  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and  by  the  strong  on  the 
feeble ;  whereas,  m  the  present  cose,  this  Mr.  Berries,  or  Itedgauntlet^  being 
amenable,  for  more  reasuns  than  one,  to  the  censure  of  the  law,  must  be  the 
weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  be  appealed  to.  It  is  true,  that 
his  friendly  anxiety  whispered,  that  the  very  cause  which  rendered  this 
oppressor  less  formidable,  might  make  him  more  desperate.  Still,  recalling 
his  language,  so  strikingly  that  of  the  gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of 
honour,  Alan  Fairford  concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride.  Bed- 
gauntlet  might  venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  the  aris- 
tocracy in  olher  times,  ho  could  not  be  capable  of  any  action  of  deliberate 
atrocity.  And  in  these  convictions  he  wont  to  dine  with  Provost  Crosbio, 
with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have  been  expected,* 
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ffiVE  minutes  had  elapsed  afler  the  town-cloek  struck  two,  before  Alan 
Fairford,  who  had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  his  letter  into  the  post-house, 
reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Provost  Crosoie,  and  ivas  at  once  greeted  by 
the  voice  of  that  civic  dignitury,  and  the  rural  dignitary  his  visiter,  as  by 
the  voices  of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 
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"  Come  away,  Mr.  Tairford — tie  Edinljurgh  time  is  later  tlian  ours," 
B^id  the  Provoat. 

And,  "Come  away,  young  gentleman,"  said  tlie  Laird;  "I  remember 
your  father  weel,  at  the  Croas,  thirty  years  ago — I  reckon  you  aro  as  late  in 
Bdinhvirgh  as  at  London,  four  o'clock  hours — eh  J" 

"  Not  quite  ho  degenerate,"  replied  Fairford ;  "  but  certainly  many  Edin- 
burgh people  aro  so  ill-advised  as  to  ])OStpone  their  dinner  till  three,  that 
they  may  have  full  time  to  answer  their  London  correspondents." 

"  London  correspondents  1"  said  Mr.  MaswoU ;  "  and  pray,  what  the  devil 
have  the  people  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  London  correspondents  !"* 

"  The  tradesmen  must  have  their  goods,"  said  Pdrford. 

"  Can  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manufactures,  and  pick  their 
customers'  pockets  in  a  more  patriotic  manner?" 

"  Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions,"  smd  Fairford, 

"  Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as  their  mothers  did? 
A  tart*n  soreeu,  and  once  a-year  a  new  cookeruony  from  Paris,  should  serve 
a  countess,  Entyehayenot  many  of  them  left^I  think — Mareschal,  Airley, 
Winton,  Wemyss,  Balmerino,  all  passed  and  gone — ay,  ay,  the  conntessea 
and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too  much  of  your  ball-room  floor 
with  their  quality  hoops  now-ardays." 

"There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir,"  eaii  Tairford;  "they 
begin  to  talk  of  a  new  Aeserably-Eoom." 

"  Anew  Assembly-Room!"  said  the  old  Jacobite  Laird — "Umph — I  mind 
quartering  three  hundred  men  in  theold  Assembly-Roomt — But  come,  come 
^-I'll  ask  no  more  questions — the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords  new  lands, 
and  do  but  spoil  my  appetite,  which  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrg. 
Croabie  to  say  our  mutton's  ready." 

It  was  even  so.  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  been  absent,  like  Eve,  "  on  hospitable 
cares  intent,"  a  duty  which  she  did  not  conceive  herself  exempted  from, 
either  by  the  dignity  of  her  husband's  rank  in  the  municipality,  or  the 
splendour  of  her  Brussels  silk  gown,  or  even  by  the  more  highly  prized 
lustre  of  her  birth;  for  she  was  born  a  Mas  well,  and  allied,  as  her  nusband 
often  informed  his  friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in  the  county.  She 
had  been  handsome,  and  was  atill  a  portly,  good-looking  woman  of  her 
years ;  and  though  her  peep  into  the  kitchen  had  somewhat  heightened  her 
complexion,  it  was  no  more  than  a  modest  touch  of  rouge  might  have  done. 

The  Provostlvas  certainly  proud  of  his  lady,  nay,  some  saidhewas  afraid 
of  her ;  for,  of  the  females  of  the  Redgauntlet  family  there  went  a  rumour, 
that,  ally  where  they  would,  there  was  a  gray  mare  as  surely  in  the  stables 
of  their  husbands,  as  there  is  a  white  horse  in  "Wouverman'a  pictures.  The 
good  dame,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a  spice  of  politics  into  Mr. 
Crosbie's  household  along  with  her ;  and  the  Provost's  enemies  at  the  Coun- 
cil-table of  the  burgh  used  to  observe,  that  he  uttered  there  many  a  bold 
harangue  asainat  the  Pretender,  and  in  favour  of  King  George  and  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  dared  not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bed- 
chamber ;  and  that,  in  feet,  his  wife's  predominating  influence  had  now  and 
then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  his  general  professions  of  zeal  for  Revolution  principles.  If  this  was 
in  any  respect  true,  it  was  certain,  on  the  other  band,  that  Mrs.  Crosbie,  ia 
all  eitemal  points,  seemed  to  acknowledge  ''  the  lavrfol  sway  and  right  su- 

Eremaoy"  of  the  head  of  the  house,  ana  if  she  did  not  in  truth  reverenoa 
er  husband,  she  at  least  seemed  to  do  so. 

This  stately  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell  (a  cousin  of  coursel  with  cor- 
diality, and  Fairford  with  civility ;  answering  at  the  same  time  with  respeot. 
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to  the  magisterial  complaints  of  the  Provost,  that  dinner  ■was  just  coming 
up.  "But  since  jou  chaDged  poor  Peter  MacAIpin,  that  used  to  tnko  cnre 
of  the  town-elock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  Rone  well  a  single  day." 

"Peter  MaoAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Provost,  "made  himself  too  busy 
for  a  person  in  office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so  forth,  whi  h   t  h      m 
man  U>  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  less  one  that  is  in  point  of  ofG  t    t 

the  puhlio.     I  understand  that  he  lost  the  music  hells  in  id    b     gh  f 
playing  'Ower  the  Water  to  Charlie,'  upon  the  tenth  of  J  II 

black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encouragement." 

"Not  a  bad  tune  though,  after  all,"  said  Summertrees;       d  t  g  t 

the  window,  he  half  hummed,  half  whistled,  the  air  in  quest        th  g 

the  last  verse  aloud: 


Mrs.  Croshie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Lturd,  wearing  an  aspect  at  the  same 
time  of  deep  submission ;  while  the  Provost,  not  choosing  to  hear  hia  visiter's 
ditty,  took  a  turn  through  the  room,  in  unquestioned  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  authority. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile  of  submis- 
eion,  "ye  ken  those  matters  best,  and  you  will  do  your  pieasiire  —  they  are 
far  above  my  hand — only,  I  doubt  if  ever  the  town-oloek  will  go  right,  or 
your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular  as  I  should  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  geta 
his  office  back  again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  work  nor  want,  but 
he  is  the  only  hand  to  aet  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  notwithstanding  this  prediction,  which, 
probably,  the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full  means  of  accomplishing,  it  was 
not  till  the  second  council-day  thereafter  that  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
Jacobite  clock-keeper  were  pawed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to 
his  occupation  of  fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the  Provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon,  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  pfeasantly  away.  Summer- 
trees  talked  and  jest«d  with  the  easy  indifTerenco  of  a  man  who  holds  him- 
self superior  io  his  company.  He  was  indeed  an  important  person,  as  was 
testified  by  his  portly  appearance;  his  hat  la,ced  ■with  point  ^SspagTte;  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  once  richly  embroidered,  though  now  almost  threadbare ; 
the  splendour  of.  his  solitaire,  and  laced  rufSes,  though  the  first  was  sorely 
creased,  and  the  other  sullied ;  not  to  forget  the  lengtli  of  his  silvor-hilted 
rapier.  His  wit,  or  rather  humour,  bordered  on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimated 
a  aiscontent«d  man ;  and  although  he  showed  no  displeasure  when  the  Pro- 
vost attempted  a  repartee,  yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted  it  upon  mere  suf- 
ferance, as  a  fencing-master,  engaged  with  a  pupil,  will  sometimes  permit 
the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely  by  way  of  encouragement.  The  Laird's  own 
jests,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  eminently  successful,  not  only  with  the  Pro- 
vost and  his  lady,  but  with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  sorraot-maid 
who  waited  at  table,  and  who  could  scarce  perform  her  duty  with  propriety, 
BO  effectual  wore  the  explosions  of  Summertrees.  Alan  Fairford  alone  was 
unmoved  among  all  this  mirth ;  which  was  the  less  wonderful,  that,  besides 
the  important  subject  which  occupied  hia  thoughts,  most  of  the  Laird's  good 
things  consisted  in  sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or  family  incidents,  with 
which  the  Edinburgli  visiter  was  totally  unaoquajnted :  so  tliat  the  laughter 
of  the  party  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the  idle  crackling  of  thorns  under  the 
pot,  with  this  indifference,  that  they  did  not  accompaay  or  aeoond  any  such 
useful  operation  as  the  boiling  thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn ;  and  when  Provost 
Croflbie  [not  without  some  pointa  of  advice  from  his  la4y»,tftuBbiiig  the 
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precipe  mixture  of  the  iiigraiiieiifB)  had  accomplished  the  compounding  of 
a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  old  Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten, 
the  glasses  were  pushed  round  it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  ea«h  by  its  owner, 
when  the  Proroat  emphaticaliy  named  the  toaat,  "  The  King,"  with  an  im- 

fortant  look  to  Fairford,  which  saemed  to  say,  You  can  have  no  doubt  irhom 
mean,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  particularise  tho  individual. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toaat,  with  a  aly  wink  to  the  lady,  while  Pair- 
ford  drank  his  glaaa  in  silence. 

"  "Well,  young  adTOcate,"  aaid  the  landed  proprietor,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  is  some  shame,  if  there  is  littie  honesty,  left  in  the  Faculty.  Some 
of  your  black-gowns,  now-a-days,  hare  as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other." 

"  At  least,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  "  I  am  so  much  of  a  lawyer  as  not 
willingly  to  enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not  retained  to  support—it  would 
be  but  throwing  away  both  time  and  argument." 

"  Oome,  come,"  said  the  lady,  "we  will  liaTe  no  argument  in  this  house 
about  Whig  or  Tory —  the  Provost  kens  what  he  maun  say,  and  I  ken  what 
he  should  tkink;  and  for  a'  that  has  come  and  gane  yet,  there  may  be  a 
time  coming  when  honest  men  may  say  what  they  think,  whether  they  be 
Provosts  or  not." 

"D'ye  hear  that.  Provost?"  said  Summertrees;  "your  wife's  a  witch, 
man;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber  door  — Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  ao  well  as  former  efforts  of  tho  Laird's  wit. 
The  lady  drew  up,  and  the  Provost  said,  half  aside,  "  The  sooth  bourd  is 
nae  bourd.*     You  will  find  the  horse-shoe  hissing  hot,  Summertrees." 

"You  can  speak  from  experience,  doubtless.  Provost,"  answered  tlie 
Laird ;  "  but  I  crave  pardon  —  I  need  not  t«ll  Mrs.  Croebie  that  I  have  all 
respect  for  the  au!d  and  honourable  house  of  Kedgauntlet." 

"  And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sac  sib  to  them,"  quoth  the  lady, 
"and  kend  weel  baith  them  that  are  here,  and  them  that  are  gane." 

"In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam,"  answered  the  Laird;  "for  poor 
Harry  Eedgauntlet,  that  suffered  at  Carlisle,  was  hand  and  glove  withmo; 
and  yet  we  parted  on  short  leave-taking." 

"Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost;  "that  was  when  you  played 
Cheat-the-woodie,  and  gat  the  by-name  of  Pate-in-Peril,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  the  story  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  likes  weel  to  hear  of  a  sharp 
trick,  as  moat  lawyers  do." 

"I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  Provost,"  said  the  Laird, — 
much  after  the  mariner  of  a  singer  when  declining  to  alng  the  song  that  is 
quivering  upon  his  tongue's  very  end.  "  Ye  should  mind  there  are  some 
auld  stories  that  cannot  be  ripped  up  again  with  entire  safety  to  all  con- 
cerned.    Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "yon  are  not  afraid  of  any  thing  being  said  out 
of  this  house  to  your  prejudice,  Sumtnertrees  !  I  have  heard  the  story  be- 
fore ;  but  the  oftenor  1  hear  it,  the  more  wonderful  I  think  it." 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder  of  more  than  nine  days, 
and  it  ia  time  it  should  be  ended,"  answered  Maswell. 

Fairford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  "that  he  had  often  heard  of  Mr. 
Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and  that  nothing  could  bo  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  to  hear  the  right  version  of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
company  with  such  "  auld  warld  nonsense." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Provost,  "a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way.  What 
do  your  folk  in  the  country  think  about  the  disturbances  that  are  beginning 
to  spunk  out  in  the  colonies?" 

"Bscellent,  sir,  excellent.  When  things  come  to  the  worst  they  will 
mend ;  and  to  the  worst  they  arc  coming.     But  as  to  that  nonsense  ploy 
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of  mine,  if  ye  insist  on  hearing  partictilara," — said  tiie  Laird,  whii  began  to 
be  sensible  that  the  period  of  tolling  his  story  graGefully  naa  gliding  fast 

"  Nay,"  said  the  PrOTOst,  "  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  thia  young  gentle- 

"  Aweel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young  gentleman  ? — I'll  just 
drink  to  honest  folk  at  bame  and  abroad,  and  deil  ane  cLee.  And  then  — 
but  YOU  ha^e  heard  it  before,  Mrs.  Crosbie?" 

"Not  BO  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye,"  said  the  iady;  and 
without  farther  preliminaries,  the  Lttird  addressed  AInn  Fairford. 

"Ye  haveheardof  a  year  the^  call  the/orf^^we,  young  gentleman;  when 
the  Southron's  heads  made  their  last  aoguaintance  with  Scottish  claymores? 
There  was  a  set  of  rampauging  ohields  in  the  country  then  that  they  called 
rebels — I  never  could  find  out  what  for  —  Some  men  should  have  been  wi' 
them  that  never  came,  Provost  —  Skye  and  the  Bufih  aboon  Traquair  for 
that,  je  ken,  —  Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at  last.     Cloured  crowns  were 

flenty,  and  raxed  necks  came  into  fashion.  I  dinna  mind  very  wee!  what 
was  doing,  swaggering  about  the  country  itith  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt 
for  five  or  sis  months,  or  thereaway ;  but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a 
wild  dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty  morning,  with  my 
hand,  just  for  fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  handcufT,  as  they  call  it, 
with  poor  Harry  Redgaunuet's  fastened  into  the  other;  and  there  we  were, 
trudging  along,  with  about  a  score  more  that  had  thrust  their  horns  ower 
deep  in  the  bog,  just  like  ourselves,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  redcoats,  with 
twa  file  of  draffoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  give  us  heart  fo  the  road.  Now, 
if  this  mode  of  travelling  was  nut  very  pleasant^  the  object  did  not  particu- 
larly recommend  it ;  for,  you  undet^tand,  young  man,  that  they  did  not 
trust  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly  coun- 
trymen, though  ane  would  have  thought  they  would  have  found  Whigs 
enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all;  but  they  behoved  to  trounce  us  away  to 
te  tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had  been  so  frightened,  that  had  you 
brought  a  whole  Highland  dan  at  once  into  the  court,  they  would  have  put 
then:  hands  upon  their  een,  and  cried,  '  hang  them  a','  just  to  be  quit  of 

"Ay,  ay."  said  the  Provost,  "  that  was  a  sneU  law,  I  grant  ye." 

"  Snelll"  said  the  wife,  "  snell I  I  wish  they  that  passed  it  had  the  jury 
I  would  recommend  them  to  !'* 

"  I  suppose  the  young  lavryer  thinks  it  all  very  right,"  said  Summertrees, 
looking  at  Fairford — "  an  old  lawyer  might  have  thought  otherwise.  How- 
ever, the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  fo  beat  the  dog,  and  they  chose  a  heavy 
one.  Well,  I  kept  my  spirits  better  than  my  companion,  poor  fellow;  for 
I  had  the  luck  to  have  neither  wife  nor  child  fo  think  about,  and  Harry 
Redganntiet  had  both  one  and  t'other. — You  have  seen  Harry,  Mrs. 
Crosbie  V 

"In  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigh  which  we  give  to, early  recol- 
lections, of  whioh  the  object  ia  no  more.  "He  was  not  so  tall  as  bis  brother, 
and  a  gentler  lad  eve^  way.  After  he  married  the  great  English  fortune, 
folk  called  him  less  of  a  Scottishman  than  Edward." 

"  Polk  lee'd,  then,"  said  Summertrees;  "poor  Harry  was  none  of  your 
bold-speaking,  ranting  reivers,  that  talk  about  what  they  did  yesterday,  or 
what  they  wSl  do  tc-morrow ;  it  was  when  something  was  to  do  at  the  mo- 
ment that  you  should  have  looked  at  Harry  Redgauutlet.  I  saw  him  at 
Culloden,  when  all  was  lost,  doing  more  than  twenty  of  these  bleezing  brag- 
garts, till  the  very  soldiers  that  took  him,  cried  not  to  hurt  him  —  for  all 
somebody's  orders.  Provost— for  he  was  the  bravest  fellow  of  them  all. 
Wed,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and  fdt  him  raise  my  hand  up  in  the 
mist  of  the  morning,  as  if  he  wished  to  wipe  his  eye  —  for  he  had  not  that 
freedom  without  my  leave — my  very  heart  waa  like  to  brei^^if,hJit)^poor 
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fellow.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand 
as  fiae  as  a  lady's,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of  my  ii'OQ  wristbaod.  You 
may  think,"  he  said,  laying  his  broad  bony  hand  on  the  tabic,  "  I  had  work 
cnoQgh  with  such  a  shoulder-of-mutton  fist;  but  if  you  observe,  the  shackle- 
bones  ai'e  of  the  largest,  and  bo  they  ware  obliged  to  keo]]  the  handcuff  wide ; 
at  length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again ;  and  poor  Harry 
was  sae  deep  in  ins  ain  thoughts,  I  ooald  not  make  him  sensible  what  I  was 

"  Why  not?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  foe  whom  tie  tale  began  to  have  some 

"  Becanae  there  was  an.  unchancy  beast  of  a  dragoon  tiding  close  beside 
MS  on  the  other  side;  andif  Ihadlethimintomy  conSdenceaawellasHatry, 
it  would  not  have  been  long  before  a  piatol-ball  slapped  through  my  bonnet. 
Well,  I  had  little  for  it  but  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself;  and,  by  my 
conaoienoe,  it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  stating  me  in  the  face.  We 
wore  to  halt  for  breakfast  at  Moffat.  .  Well  did  I  know  the  moots  we  were 
marching  over,  having  hunted  and  hawked  on  every  acre  of  ground  in  very 
different  times.  So  Iwaited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Erriekstane 
brae — Ye  ken  the  place  thev  call  the  Marquis's  Beef-stand,  because  the  An- 
nandale  loons  asod  to  put  tlieir  stolen  cattle  in  there  V 

Faitfotd  intimated  his  ignorance. 

"  Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  came  this  way ;  it  looks  as  if  four  hiUa  were 
laying  theit  heads  together,  to  shut  out  daylight  from  the  dark  hollow  space 
between  them.  A  d — d  deep,  blaok,  hlaokguard-looking  abyss  of  a  hole  it 
is,  and  goes  straight  down  from  tlie  road-side,  as  perpendicular  as  it  can  do, 
to  be  a  heathery  brae.  At  the  bottom,  there  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook,  that 
you  would  think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  Uie  hiila  that  are  so 
closely  jammed  round  it." 

"A  bad  pass,  indeed,"  said  Alan, 

"  You  may  say  that,"  continued  the  Lsird.  "  Bad  as  it  was,  sir,  it  was 
my  only  chance ;  and  though  my  very  flesh  creeped  when  I  thought  what  a 
rumble  I  was  going  to  get,  yet  I  kept  my  heart  up  all  the  same.  And  bo, 
just  when  we  came  on  the  edge  of  this  Beef-stand  of  the  Johastones,  I 
slipped  out  my  hand  from  the  handcuff,  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  'Follow 
me  r — wh^ked  under  the  belly  of  th&  dragoon  horse — flung  my  pl^d  round 
me  with  the  speed  of  lightning — threw  myself  on  my  side,  for  there  was  no 
keeping  my  feet,  and  down  the  brae  hurled  I,  over  heather  and  fern,  and 
Ijlaokberries,  like  a  barrel  down  Chalmers's  Close,  in  Aald  Reekie.  G — , 
sir,  I  never  could  help  laughing  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoata 
must  have  heen  bumbazcd ;  for  the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick,  they  had 
little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  such  a  dilemma.  I 
was  half  way  down — for  rowing  is  faster  wark  than  rinning — ere  they  could 
get  at  their  arms ;  and  then  it  was  flash,  flash,  flash — rap,  rap,  rap — from 
the  edge  of  the  road;  but  my  head  was  too  jumbled  to  think  any  thing 
either  of  that  or  the  hard  knocks  I  got  among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses 
thegither,  whilk  has  been  thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever  saw  the  place; 
and  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  as  I  could,  and  to  the 
bottom  I  came.  There  I  lay  for  half  a  moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gal- 
lows is  worth  alt  the  salts  and  scent-bottles  in  the  world,  for  bringing  a  man 
to  himself.  Up  I  sprung,  like  a  four-year-auld  oolt.  All  the  hills  were 
spinning  round  with  me,  like  so  many  great  big  humming-tops.  But  there 
waa  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither ;  more  especially  as  the  mist  had  risen 
a  little  with  the  firing.  I  could  see  the  villains,  like  sae  mony  craws  on 
the  edge  of  the  brae ;  and  I  reckon  that  they  saw  me ;  for  some  of  the  loons 
were  beginning  to  crawl  down  the  hiJl,  but  liker  auld  wives  in  their  red 
cloaks,  coming  frae  a  field  preaching,  than  such  a  souple  lad  as  I  was-  Ac- 
cordingly, they  soon  began  to  stop  and  load  their  pieces.  Good-e'en  tJVou, 
geniiieuien,  thought  I,  if  that  is  to  be  the  gate  of  it,    |f  jpD}j)(a,^«[^jr 
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farther  word  with  me,  you  maun  come  as  far  aa  Oarri 

off  I  set,  and  Beyer  buck  went  faster  o' 

stopped  till  I  hail  put  three  'waters,  rei^onahly  deep,  as  the  season  was  rainy, 

half-ardozen  monntains,  and  a  few  thousand  acres  of  the  worst  moas  and 

ling  in  Scotland,  hetwixt  me  and  my  friends  the  redcoitts." 

"  It  was  that  joh  which  got  you  tlie  name  of  Pate-in-Peril,"  said  the 
Provost,  filling  the  glasses,  and  esoiaiming  with  great  erophasis,  while  hiH 
guest,  much  animated  with  the  recollections  which  the  exploit  excited, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph  for  sympathy  and  applause, — "  Hera 
is  to  your  good  health ;  and  may  you  neyer  put  jour  neek  in  such  a  venture 

"  Humph ! — I  do  not  know,"  answered  Summertrees.  "  I  am  not  like  to 
be  tempted  with,  another  opportuiiityf  —  Yet  who  knows?"  And  then  ho 
made  a  deep  pause. 

"  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  fdend,  air?"  said  Alan  Fairford. 

"  Ah,  poor  Harry  1"  siud  Summertrees.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  it  takes 
time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  such  a  venture,  as  my  friend  the  Provost 
calls  it ;  and  I  was  fold  by  Neil  Maclean, — who  was  next  file  to  us,  bat  had 
the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows  by  some  slight-of-hand  trick  or  other, — that, 
upon  my  breaking  off,  po«r  Harry  stood  like  one  motionless,  although  nil 
our  brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much  tumult  as  they  oould,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And  run  he  did  at  last ;  but  he  did  not  know 
the  ground,  and  either  from  confusion,  or  because  he  judged  the  descent 
altogether  perpendicular,  he  fled  up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  of  going 
down  at  once,  and  so  was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  followed 
my  example,  he  would  have  found  enough  among  the  shepherds  to  hide 
him,  and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bear-meal  scones  and  braxy  mutton,t 
till  better  days  came  round  again," 

"Ha  suffered  then  for  his  fliare  in  the  insurrection?"  s^d  Alan. 

"  You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees.  "  His  blood  was  too  red  to 
be  spared  when  that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request.  He  suffered,  sir,  aa  vou 
call  it — that  is,  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  many  a  pretty  feUow 
besides. — Well,  we  may  have  our  day  next — what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven 

—  they  think  US  all  dead  and  buried — but "    Here  ho  filled  his  glass, 

and  muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations,  drank  it  off,  and  assumed  his 
usual  manner,  which  had  been  a  little  disturbed  towards  the  end  of  the 


"  What  became  of  Mr.  Eedgauntlet's  child?"  said  Fairford. 

"  Mister  RedgaunOet ! — He  .was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  as  his  son,  if  the 
child  now  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur — I  called  him  Harry  from  intimacy,  and 
Eedgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  his  name  — His  proper  stylo  was  Sir  Henry 
Eedgauntlet." 

"His  son,  therefore,  is  dead ?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "It  is  a  pity  so  brave 
a  line  should  draw  to  a  close." 

"  He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summartrees,  "Edward  Hugh  Eedgauntlet, 
who  has  now  the  representation  of  the  family.  And  well  it  is ;  for  though 
he  be  unfortunate  in  many  respects,  he  will  keep  up  the  honour  of  tuo 
house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst  these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations 
of  his  elder  brother  Sir  Henry's  lady.     Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 
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with  the  EedgauBtlet  line — bitter  Whigs  they  are  in  every^  sense.  It  was 
a  runaway  match  betwixt  Sir  Henry  and  hie  lady.  Poor  thing,  they  ivould 
not  alhiw  !ior  to  see  him  when  in  confinoment — they  had  even  the  meanneaa 
to  leave  him  without  peonniai-y  aasistance;  and  as  all  his  own  property  waa 
eeii^ed  upon  and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  oommon  necessaries,  hut 
for  the  attachment  of  a  fallow  who  was  a  famous  fiddler — a  blind  man — I 
hare  seen  him  with  Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before  the  affair  broke  out  and 
while  it  was  going  on.  I  have  heard  that  he  fiddled  in  the  streets  of  Car- 
lisle, and  carried  what  money  he  got  to  his  master,  while  he  was  confined 
in  the  castle." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbie,  kindling  with  indig- 
nation, "A  Eedgauntlet  would  have  died  twenty  times  before  he  had 
touched  a  fiddler's  wages." 

"Hout  fyo — hout  fye— all  nonsenso  and  pride,"  suJd  the  Laird  of  Sum- 
mertrees,  "Seornfnl  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings,  cousin  Crosbie — ye 
little  ken  what  some  of  your  friends  were  obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a  sowp 
of  broae,  or  a  bit  of  bannock. — G — d,  I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel  for  several 
weeks,  partly  for  need,  and  partly  for  disguise  —  there  I  went  bizz  —  biza 
■ — ^whina — zizz,  at  every  auld  wife's  door ;  and  if  ever  you  want  your  sheara 
sharpened,  Mrs,  Crosbie,  I  am  the  lad  to  do  it  for  you,  if  my  wheel  was  but 

"  You  must  ask  my  leave,  first,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  for  I  have  been  told 
yoa  had  some  queer  fashions  of  taking  a  kiss  instead  of  a  penny,  if  you 
liked  your  customer." 

"  Oomo,  come,  Provost,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  "  if  the  maat  gets  abune 
the  meal  with  you,  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  myself  away  —  And  you  will 
come  to  my  room,  gentlemen,  when  you  want  n  cap  of  tea." 

Alan  Fairford  was  not  sorry  for  the  lady's  departure.  She  seemed  too 
much  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Eed^untlet,  though  only  a  fourth 
cousin,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  inciuiries  which  ho  proposed  to  make  after 
the  whereabout  of  ita  present  head.  Strange  confused  suapioions  arose  in 
his  mind,  from  his  imperfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie,  and 
the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  his  friend  Darsie  Latimer  might  he 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Henry,  But  before  indulging  in  such  specu- 
Jations,  the  point  was,  to  discover  what  had  actually  become  of  him.  If  ho 
wore  in  tbe  hands  of  his  uncle,  might  there  not  exist  sojne  rivalry  in  fortune, 
or  rank,  which  might  induce  so  stem  a  man  as  Kedgauntlet  to  use  unfair 
mf^asures  towards  a  youth  whom  he  would  find  himself  unable  to  mould  to 
his  purpose?  He  considered  these  points  in  ailenoe,  during  several  revolu- 
tions of  the  glasses  as  they  wheeled  la  galaxy  round  the  bowl,  waiting  until 
the  Provost,  agreeably  to  his  own  proposal,  should  mention  the  sutgect,  for 
which  he  had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summortre^. 

Apparently  tlic  Provost  had  forgot  his  promise,  or  at  least  was  in  no  great 
haste  to  fulhl  it.  He  debated  with  great  earnestness  upon  iiie  stamp  act, 
which  was  then  impending  over  tbe  American  colonies,  and  upon  other 
political  subjects  of  the  day,  but  swd  not  a  word  of  Pied^auntlet.  Alaa 
soon  saw  that  the  investigation  he  meditated  must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  hia 
own  special  motion,  and  determined  to  proceed  aooordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
pause  in  the  discussioE  of  colonial  politics,  to  say,  "I  must  remind  you. 
Provost  Crosbie,  of  your  kind  promise  to  procure  some  intelligence  upon 
the  subject  I  am  so  anxious  about," 

"  Gadso  1"  said  the  Provost,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  it  is  very  true. 
— Mr,  MaxweU,  we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  piece  of  important  business. 
You  must  know  —  indeed  I  think  you  must  have  heard,  that  the  flahernien 
at  Brokenburn,  and  higher  op  the  Solway,  have  made  a  raid  upon  Quaker 
Geddes's  stake-nets,  and  levelled  all  with  the  sands." 

"  In  trath  1  heard  it,  Provost^  and  I  was  giad  to  hear  the  Ecoandrela  had 
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so  much  pluok  left,  as  to  right  themselves  against  a  fashion  which  irould. 
make  the  upper  heritors  ti  sort  of  clocking-hens,  to  hatch  the  flsh  that  folk 
hclow  them  were  to  catoh  and  eat." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  "  that  is  not  the  present  point.  But  a  young 
friend  of  mine  was  with  Mr.  Geddes  at  the  time  this  violent  procedure  took 
place,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Now,  our  friend,  the  Provost, 
thinks  that  jou  may  be  able  to  advise " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost  nnd  Summertrees  spoaking  out 
both  at  once,  the  first  endeavouring  to  disclaim  all  interest  in  the  question, 
and  the  last  to  evade  giving  an  answer, 

"Me  think  I"  said  the  Provost;  "I  never  thought  twice  about  it,  Mr. 
Tairford ;  it  was  neither  fish,  nor  flosh,  nor  salt  herring  of  mine." 

"  Aed  I  '  able  to  adviso  I' "  said  Mr,  Maswell  of  Summertrees ;  "  what 
the  devil  can  1  advise  jou  to  do,  escepting  to  send  the  bellman  through  the 
town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep,  as  they  do  spaniel  dogs  or  stray  ponies  ? 

"  With  jour  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly,  but  resolutely,  "  I  must  ask  % 

"  Why,  Mr.  Advocate,"  answered  Summertrees,  "  I  thought  it  was  your 
business  to  give  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to  take  it  from  poor  stupid 

"  If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  somefimes  our  duty  to  ask  questionH,  Mr, 
Jlaswell." 

"Ay,  sir,  when  jou  have  your  bag-wig  and  your  gown  on, "wo  must  allow 
— u  the  usual  privilege  of  both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  aak  what  questions 

—  '""se.  But  when  jou  are  out  of  your  canonicals,  the  case  is  altered, 
ne  you,  sir,  to  suppose  that  I  have  any  business  with  this  riotoua 
proceeding,  or  should  know  more  than  jou  do  what  happened  tlipre?  the 
question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil  supposition." 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr.  Maswell  no  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  off  the  conversation,  "You  arc  an  intimate  of  Mr. 
Itedgauntlet — he  is  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  affray,  and  of 
having  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the  person  of  my  friend,  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, a  young  man  of  property'  and  consequence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for 
the  express  purpose  of  investigating.  This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case ; 
and  all  parties  concerned, — your  friend,  in  particular,— will  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  temperate  manner  in  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  eondact 
tiio  matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate  frankness," 

"You  have  misunderstood  me,"  siud  Maswell,  with  a  tone  changed  to 
more  composure ;  "  I  told  you  1  was  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Ilen^  Bed- 
gauntlet,  who  was  esecutea,  in  1745,  at  Hairibie,  near  Carlisle,  but  I  know 
no  one  who  at  present  bears  the  name  of  Redgauntlet," 

"  Yon  know  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,"  stud  Alan,  smiling,  "  to  whom 
the  name  of  Eedgauntlet  belongs  ?" 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachflil  look  towards  the  Provost,  but  in- 
stantly smoothed  his  brow,  and  changed  his  tone  to  that  of  confidence  and 
candour. 

"You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  ITairford,  that  the  poor  persecuted  noa- 
jurors  are  a  little  upon  the  guivive  when  such  clever  voung  men  as  you  are 
making  inquiries  after  us,  I  myself  now,  though  I  am  quite  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat  at  the  Cross  as  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moon- 
shine, have  been  yet  so  much  accustomed  to  walk  with  the  lap  of  mj  cloak 
cast  over  my  face,  that,  faith,  if  a  redcoat  walk  suddenly  up  to  me,  I  wish 
for  my  wheel  and  whetstone  again  for  a  moment.  Now  Bedgauntlet,  poor 
fellow,  is  far  worse  off — he  ia,  you  mav  have  heard,  still  under  the  lash  of 
the  law, — the  mark  of  the  beast  is  sljll  on  his  forehead,  poor  gentleman,— 
and  that  makes  us  cautious  —  very  cautious,  which  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  towards  you,  as  no  one  of  your  appearance  and  manners 
would  wish  to  trepan  a  gentleman  under  misfortune."  (^  ~  ^^  ,^^ji  |^^. 
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"  Oa  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  I'airford,  "  I  ■wisii  tp  afl'ord  Mr.  Eedgamit- 
let's  friends  an  opportunil^  to  get  lilra  oat  of  the  soraiie,  by  procuring  tlia 
instant  liberatioii  of  mj  friend  Daraie  Latimer.  I  will  engage,  that  if  ho 
has  flustained  no  greater  bodily  harm  than  a  short  confinement,  the  matter 
may  be  passed  over  quietly,  witliout  inquiry ;  but  to  attain  this  end,  bo  de- 
sirable for  the  man  who  haa  committed  a  great  and  recent  iafraotion  of  the 
laws,  which  he  had  before  grievously  offended,  yery  speedy  reparation  of 
the  wrong  must  be  rendered." 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a  glance  or  two,  not  of 
the  most  comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind,  with  his  host  the  Provost. 
Faitford  rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  together ;  for  ho  was  in  hopes  that  the  impre^ion  he  had  visibly 
made  upon  Summertrees  was  likely  to  ripen  into  sometbing  favourable  to 
his  purpose.  They  took  the  opportunity,  and  engaged  in  whispers  to  each 
otboi",  eagerly  aJid  reproachfully  on  tho  part  of  the  Laird,  wbilo  the  Provost 
answered  in  an  embarrassed  and  apologetioal  tone.  Some  broken  words  of 
the  conversation  reached  Bairford,  whcse  presenoe  they  Boomed  to  forget, 
as  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intenPupon  examining 
the  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen,  a  present  to  the  Provost  from  his 
brother,  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Company's  service.  "What  he  overheard 
made  it  endent  that  his  errand,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued 
it,  occasioned  altercation  between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words,  "A  good  fright;  and  so  send  him 
home  trith  his  tail  scalded,  like  a  dog,  tlrnt  has  come  a  privateering  od 
strange  premises." 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed — "  Not  to  be  thought  of" 
—  "making  bad  worse"  —  "my  situation"  —  "my  utility"  —  "you  cannot 
conceive  how  obstinate — -just  like  his  father." 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length  the  Provost  raised  hia 
drooping  creat,  and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  Come,  sit  down  to  your 
glass,  Mr.  Fairford ;  we  have  laid  our  heads  the^ther,  and  yon  shall  see  it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are  not  quite  pleased,  and  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer 
let  loose  to  tak«  his  fiddle  under  his  neck  again.  But  Summertrees  thinks 
it  will  require  you  to  put  yourself  into  some  bodily  risk,  which  maybe  you 
may  not  be  Bo  keen  of." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "I  will  not  certainly  shun  any  risk  by  which 
my  object  maybe  accomplished;  but  I  bind  it  on  your  consciences  —  on 

?;>ura,  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman ;  and  on  yours, 
rovost,  iw  a  magistrate  and  a  loyal  subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  ia 
this  matter," 

"  Nay,  as  for  me,"  said  Summertrees,  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth  at  once, 
and  fairly  own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the  means  of  seeing  lledgaunt- 
lefc,  poor  man ;  and  that  I  will  do,  if  you  require  it,  and  conjure  him  also 
to  treat  you  as  your  errand  requires ;  but  poor  Bedganntlct  is  much  changed 
^indeed,  to  say  truth,  hia  temper  noyer  waa  the  test  in  the  world ;  bow- 
ever,  I  will  warrant  you  from  any  very  great  danger." 

"I  will  warrant  myself  from  such,"  said  Fairford,  "by  carrying  a  proper 
forco  with  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Summertrees,  "  you  will  do  no  such  thing ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  do  you  think  that  we  ^il!  deliver  up  the  poor  fellow  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  when,  on  the  contrary,  my  only  reason  for  furnishing  you, 
with  the  clew  I  am  to  put  into  your  hands,  ia  to  settle  the  matter  amicably 
on  all  sides?  Andseoondly,  his  intelligence  is  so  good,  that  were  you  coming 
near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like,  I  shall  answer  for  it,  you 
will  never  lay  salt  on  his  tail." 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  Ho  considered  that  to  gain  sight  of  this 
man,  and  knowledge  of  his  friend's  condition,  were  advantages  to  be  puiv 
ohased  at  every  personal  risk;  and  he  sa.w  plainly,  that  wore  lie-to  taka  tjis 
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couvee  most  safe  for  himself,  and  call  in  the  asBistacoe  of  the  law,  it  was 
clear  he  would  either  be  deprived  of  the  intelligenoe  neceaaaiy  to  guide 
him,  or  that  Bedgauntlet  would  be  apprized  of  hia  danger,  and  might  pro 
hably  leave  the  country,  carrying  hie  captive  along  with  him.  He  there- 
fore repeated,  "  I  put  myself  on  joar  honour,  Mr,  Maxwell ;  and  I  will  go 
alone  to  visit  your  friend.  I  have  little  douht  I  shall  find  him  amenable  to 
reason;  and  that  I  shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  aeoount  of  Mr. 
Latimer." 

"  1  have  little  douht  that  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrecs ; 
"  hut  still  I  tliink  it  will  be  only  in  the  long  run,  and  after  havinE  sustained 
some  delay  and  ineonvenionoe.     My  warrandiee  gosa  no  farther/' 

"I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "But  let  me  ask, 
would  it  not  be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend's  safety  bo  highly,  and 
surely  would  not  willingly  compromise  mine,  that  the  Provost  or  you  should 
go  -with  me  to  this  man,  if  he  is  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to 
make  him  hear  reason  ?" 

"  Me ! — I  will  not  go  my  foot's  length,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  and  that,  Mr. 
Alan,  you  may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  my  wife's  fourth 
cousin,  that  is  undeniable ;  but  were  ho  the  last  of  her  kin  and  mine  both, 
it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be  communing  with  rebels." 

"Ay,  or  drinking  with  nonjurors,"  siud  Maxwell,  filling  his  glass.  "I 
would  as  soon  espeet  to  have  met  Olaverhouse  at  a  field-preaching.  And 
as  for  myself,  Mr.  Fairford,  I  cannot  go,  for  just  the  opposite  reasoii.  It 
would  be  infra  dig.  in  the  Provost  of  this  most  flourishing  and  loyal  town 
to  associate  with  Redgauntlet;  and  for  me  it  would  be  nosaOur  a  socio. 
There  would  be  post  to  London,  with  the  tidings  that  two  such  Jacobites  as 
Eedgauntlet  and  I  had  met  onabvaeside — the  Habeas  Corpus  would  be 
suspended — rarae  would  sound  a  charge  from  Carlisle  to  the  Xand's-end — 
and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind  of  the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  from 
between  my  fingers,  and  my  body  over  Errickstane-brae  again?  No,  no; 
bide  a  gliff — I  will  go  into  the  Provost's  closet,  and  write  a  letter  to  Red- 
gauntlet,  and  direct  you  how  to  deliver  it." 

"There  is  pea  ana  ink  in  the  office,"  said  the  Provost,  pointing  to  the 
door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  he  had  his  walnut-tree  desk,  and  east- 
country  cabinet, 

"A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope  V  said  the  old  Laird, 

"  It  can  write  and  spell  baith  in  right  bands,"  answered  tie  Provost,  aa 
the  Laird  retired  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 


CliG|itEr  tliE  €raHftii. 


TnE  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summcrfcrees's  prc- 
Bonce,  than  the  Provost  looked  very  warily  above,  beneath,  and  around  the 
apartment,  hitohedhis.chair  towards  that  of  his  remaining  guest,  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  whisper  which  could  not  have  startled  "  the  smallest  mouse 
that  creeps  on  floor." 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  good  lad;  and,  what  is  more,  you 
are  my  auld  friend  your  father's  son.  Your  father  has  been  agent  for  this 
burgh  for  years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  the  council;  so  there  have 
been  »  sort  of  obligations  between  him  and  me ;  it  m^j  hp,ya|^^^^  ,pot  on 
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this  side  and  now  on  that;  but  obligations  thsra  have  heen.  I  am  liut  a, 
plain  maa,  Mr.  Fairford  ;  but  I  hope  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  believe  jou  mean  me  well,  Provost  i  and  I  am  sure,"  replied  Pairford, 
"you  can  never  better  ehow  youv  kindness  than  on  this  oooasion." 

"That's  it —  that's  the  Torj  point  I  would  be  at,  Mr.  Alan,"  replied  the 
Provost ;  "  besides,  I  am,  as  becomes  well  my  situation,  s  stanch  friend  to 
liiik  and  King,  meaning  this  present  establishment  in  churoh  and  state; 
and  so,  aa  I  was  saying,  you  may  command  my  heat  —  advice." 

"  I  hope  for  your  asaistanoe  and  co-operation  also,"  said  the  youth. 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary  magistrate.  "Well,  now,  jou  aeo 
one  may  love  the  Kirk,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  rigging  of  it ;  and  one  may 
love  tlie  King,  and  yet  not  be  cramming  him  eternally  down  the  throat  of 
the  unhappy  folk  that  may  chance  to  like  another  Ifing  better.  I  have 
friends  and  connections  among  tliem,  Mr.  Fmrford,  as  your  father  may  have 
clients — thoy  are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  these  poor  Jacobite  bodies 
— sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  all ;  and  therefore — I  hope  you  understand 
me  1  —  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  nol  quite  understand  you,"  said  Fairford ;  "  and  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  in  private,  my  dear  Provost,  you  had  better 
come  quickly  out  with  it,  for  the  iuiird  of  Summertrces  must  finish  his  letter 

"  Not  a  bit,  man — Pate  is  a  lang-headed  fellow,  but  his  pen  does  not  clear 
the  paper  as  his  grayhound  does  the  Tinwaid-fura.  I  gave  him  a  wipe 
about  that,  if  you  noticed;  I  can  say  jiny  thing  to  Pate-in-Peril — Indeed, 
he  is  my  wife's  near  kinsman." 

"But  your  advice.  Provost,"  said  Alan,  who  perceived  that,  like  a  shy 
horse,  the  worthy  mt^strate  ahvajs  started  off  from  his  own  purpose  just 
when  he  seemed  approachine  to  it. 

"Weei,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  I  am  a  plain  man, — Ye  see, 
■we  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself  were  in  the  deepest  hole  in 
the  Nith,  and  making  a  aprattle  for  your  life.  Wow,  you  see,  such  being 
the  case,  I  have  little  chance  of  helping  yon,  being  a  fat,  short-armed  man, 
and  no  swimmer,  andwhatwouldbe  the  use  of  my  jumping  in  after  vouf — " 
"  I  understand  you,  I  think,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  You  think  that 
Darsie  Latimer  is  in  danger  of  his  life," 

"  Me  I — I  think  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alan ;  but  if  he  were,  as  I  trust  he 
is  not,  he  is  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr.  Alan." 

"But  here  your  friead,  Summertrees,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  "offers 
me  a  letter  to  this  Eedgauntlet  of  yours — "What  say  you  to  that?" 

"  Me  I"  ^culated  the  Provost,  "  me,  Mr.  AInn  !  I  say  neither  buff  nor 
stye  to  it — But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  ia  to  look  a  Redganntlet  in  the  face ; — 
better  try  my  wife,  who  ia  but  a  fourth  cousin,  before  yo  venture  on  the 
Laird  himself — just  say  something  about  the  Revolution,  and  soo  what  a 
look  she  can  gie  you." 

"  I  shall  leave  yon  to  stand  all  the  shots  from  that  batf^ir.  Provost,"  re- 
plied ITairford,  "But  speak  out  like  a  man  —  Do  you  think  Summertreea 
meansfairly  by  ma!" 

"  Fairly — he  is  just  coming — fairly !  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford — 
but  ye  said  fairly  ?" 

"  I  do  so,"  replied  Alan,  "  and  it  is  of  importanco  to  me  to  know,  and  to 
you  to  teil  mo  if  such  is  the  case;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  may  be  an  aeoom- 
pllce  to  murder  before  the  fact,  and  that  under  circumstances  which  may 
bring  it  near  to  murder  under  trust." 

"  Murder  I  —  who  spoke  of  murder.!"  said  the  Provost.  "  No  danger  of 
that,  Mr.  Alan  —  only,  if  I  were  you — to  apeak  my  plain  mind" — ^Here  he 
approached  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer,  and,  after  another 
acute  pang  of  travail,  was  safely  delivered  of  his  advice  in  the  following 
abrupt  words:  —  "Take  a  keek  into  Pate's  letter  befon;  yo  deHj4t  it-^kjlc 
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Fairford  efairtecl,  looked  the  Provost  hard  in  the  face,  and  was  ailent ; 
(Thilo  Mr,  Croabie,  with  the  self-approbatJou  of  ono  who  has  at  length 
brought  himself  to  the  diachargo  of  a  great  duty,  at  the  espenae  of  a  oon- 
siderahle  sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan,  aa  if  enforcing  his  advice; 
and  then,  swallowing  a  large  glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh  of  a 
man  released  from  a  heayy  burden,  "  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford." 

"  A  plain  man  V  said  Maswell,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment, 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  — "  ProTOSt,  I  never  heard  jou  make  uaa  of  the 
word,  but  when  jou  had  BOme  sly  turn  of  your  own  to  work  out." 

The  Provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  Laird  of  Summertreea  directed 
a  keen  and  suspioioua  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford,  who  sustained  it  with 
professional  intrepidity.  —  There  was  a,  moment's  pauae. 

"  I  was  tidying,"  said  the  Provost,  "  to  dissuade  our  young  friend  from 
his  wild  goose  expedition." 

"And  I,"  said  Fairford,  "am  determined  to  go  through  with  it.  Truai^ 
ing  myself  to  you,  Mr,  Maxwell,  I  conceive  that  I  rely,  as  I  before  said,  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maswoll,  "  from  all  serioua  consequences  — 
some  inconveniences  you  must  look  to  suffer." 

"  To  these  I  shaD  be  resigned,"  said  Fwrford,  "  and  stand  prepared  to 
run  my  risk." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Summertrees,  "you  must  go " 

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Piuvo'^t  riiing; 
when  you  have  done  with  your  crock,  you  will  find  me  at  my  wife's  tea- 

"  And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never  drank  oat-lap,"  said  Mas- 
woll, aa  he  shut  the  door ;  "  the  last  word  has  him,  speak  it  who  will — and 
yet  because  he  is  a  whilly-whaw  body,  and  has  a  plausible  tongue  of  hia 
own,  and  is  well  enough  connected,  and  especially  because  nobody  could 
ever  find  out  whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they  have 
made  him  Provost  1 — But  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  letter,  Mr.  Fairford," 
putting  a  sealed  one  into  hia  hand,  "  is  addressed,  you  obaen-e,  to  Mr, 

H of  B ,  and  contains  your  credentials  for  that  gentleman,  who  is 

also  known  by  hia  family  name  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  frequently  ad- 
dressed by  it,  because  it  is  mentioned  something  invidiously  in  a  certain 
act  of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  assure  you  of  your  friend's 
aafoty,  and  in  a  ahort  time  place  him  at  freedom  —  that  is,  supposing  him 
under  present  restraint.  But  the  point  is,  to  discover  where  he  is  —  and, 
before  you  are  made  acquainted  with  this  necessary  part  of  the  business, 
you  must  give  me  your  assuranee  of  honour  that  you  will  acquaint  no  one, 
either  by  word  or  letter,  wiiJi  the  expedition  which  yon  now  propose  to 
yourself." 

"  How,  sir  ?"  answered  Alan,  "  can  you  eapect  that  I  will  not  take  the 
precaution  of  informing  some  person  of  the  route  I  am  about  to  fake,  that 
in  case  of  accident  it  may  be  known  where  I  am,  and  with  what  purpoae  I 
have  gone  thither?"  ' 

"  And  can  yon  expect,"  answered  Maxwell,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  I  am 
to  place  my  friend's  safety,  not  merely  in  your  hands,  but  in  those  of  any 

.1 g  j^  confide  in,  and  who  may  use  the  knowledge  to 

—  na  —  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and 
e  yours  to  be  private  in  the  matter — giff  gaff— yon  know." 

Alan  Fairford  could  not  ho!p  tlnnking  that  this  obligation  to  secrecy  gave 
a  new  and  suapiaious  coloirring  to  the  whole  transaction ;  but,  considering 
that  his  friend's  release  might  depend  upon  his  accepting  the  condition,  he 
gave  it  in  the  terms  proposed,  ana  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  by  it. 

"And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "whither  am  I  to  proceed  with  this  fetter?  la 
Mr.  Berries  at  Brokenburn!" 

"He  is  not:  I  do  not  think  ho  will  come  thither  again,  until  iie  bi*sineB3 


ion?  — 
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of  the  atato-nots  be  Iiuahed  up,  nor  would  I  aUrise  him  to  do  ao  —  the 
Quakei-8,  with  oil  their  demurenesa,  can  bear  malice  as  ioog  as  other  folk; 
,ind  though  I  have  not  tlie  prudence  of  Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  bea 
where  his  frienda  are  concealed  during  adversity,  lest,  perchance,  he  ahonld 
he  asbed  to  onnttihute  to  their  relief,  jet  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  pru- 
dent to  inquire  into  Redgauntlet's  wanderings,  poor  man,  hutwiah  to  remain 
ftt  perfeot.freodDm  to  answer,  if  asked  at,  that  I  ken  nothing  of  the  naatter. 
Tou  must,  then,  go  to  old  Tom  TrumbaH'a  at  Annan, — Tam  Turnpenny,  an 
they  call  him, — and  he  ia  aure  either  to  know  where  Bedgauntlet  ia  himself, 
or  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  a.  shrewd  guess.  But,  you  must  attend 
that  old  Turnpenny  will  anawer  no  question  on  auch  a  subject  without  you 
give  him  the  pasBjiort,  whioh  at  present  you  must  do,  hy  asking  him  the 
ago  of  the  nioon  ;  if  ho  answers,  '  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo,'  you 
are  to  answer,  'Thon  plague  on  Aberdeen  Almanacks,  and  upon  tliat  he 
will  hold  frcQ  interoonrse  irith  you.  —  And  now,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose 
no  time,  for  the  parole  is  often  changed — and  take  care  of  yourself  among 
these  moonlight  lads,  for  laws  and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their 
favour." 

"I  will  set  out  thia  inataut,"  aaid  the  young  barrister;  "I  will  but  bid 
the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  farewell,  aud  then  get  on  horsebaok  so  soon 
as  the  hoetler  of  the  George  Inn  can -saddle  him  ;  —  aa  for  the  smugglers,  I 
am  neither  guager  nor  supervisor,  and,  like  the  man  who  met  the  aevil,  if 
they  have  nothing  to  aay  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  any  to  them." 

"  You  are  a  mettled  young  man,"  said  Summertrees,  evidently  with 
incrsftsing  good  will,  on  observing  an  alertness  and  contempt  of  danger, 
which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  from  Alan'a  appearance  and  proFcaaion,  — ■ 

"  a  very  mettled  young  fellow  indeed !  and  it  is  almost  a  pity" Here 

he  stepped  shorL 

"  What  is  a  pity  1"  said  Fairford. 

"  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  myself,  or  at  least  send  a 
trusty  guide." 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs.  Croabie,  for  it  was  in 
that  asylum  that  tbe  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed  their  tea,  when  the  par- 
lour was  occupied  by  the  punoh-bowl. 

■'  You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Oroebie ; 
*'  I  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that  the  Provost  has  given  you  a  bad  browst ; 
you  are  not  used  to  quit  the  lee-side  of  the  punch-bowl  in  suoh  a  hurry.  I 
say  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Fairford,  for  you  aro  too  young  a  man  yet  for  stoup 
and  bicker;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the 
Provost  has  scrimped  you  of  your  oogie,  as  the  aang  saya!" 

"I  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provoat's  kindness,  and  yours,  madam," 
replied  Alan ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  Bljll  a  long  ride  before  me  this 
evening,  and  the  sooner  I  am  on  horseback  the  better." 

"  This  evening  ?"  aaid  the  Provost,  anxiously ;  "  had  you  not  bettor  take 
daylight  with  you  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in.  the  cool  of  the  evening,"  aaid  Sum- 
mertveea,  taking  the  word  out  of  Aian'a  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any  qneationa,  nor  testify 
any  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  their  gucat's  departure, 

llaving  drunk  tea,  Alan  Pairford  took  leave  with  the  usual  ceremony. 
Th9  I/aird  of  Summertrees  seemed  studious  to  prevent  any  farther  commu- 
nication between  him  and  the  Provost,  and  remained  lounging  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stair  while  they  made  their  adieus — heard  the  Provost 
ask  if  Alan  proposed  a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  reply,  that  hia  stay  was 
unsertftin,  and  witnessed  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand,  which,  with  a  pres- 
sure more  warm  than  usual,  and  a  tremulous,  "God  bless  and  prosper 
you  ',"  Mr.  Croabie  bestowed  on  his  young  friend.  Maswell  even  strolled 
with  Fairford  aa  far  as  the  George,  althoueh  reaisUng  all  hia/attemptsr  at 
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farther  inquiry  into  tho  affairs  of  Retlgauntlot,  and  referring  him  to  Tom 
Trumbull,  alias  Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  inquire  i-ato. 

At  length  Alan's  buck  was  prodoced  —  an  animal  long  in  neelc,  and  high 
in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  the  rider's  travel 
ling  wardrobe.  Proudly  surmounting  his  small  stock  of  necessaries,  and 
no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling  which  a  modern  Mr.  Siivertongoa 
would  consider  as  the  last  of  degradations,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of  the 
old  Jacobite,  Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the  road  to  the  lojal  burgh 
of  Annan.  His  reflections  during  his  ride  were  none  of  the  most  pleasant. 
Ho  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  was  venturing  rather  too  rashly 
into  the  power  of  outlawed  and  desperate  persons ;  for  with  such  only,  a 
man  in  the  situation  of  Eedgauntiet  could  be  supposed  to-  associate.  There 
were  other  erounds  for  apprehension.  Several  marks  of  intelligence  be- 
twixt Mrs.  Crosbie  and  the  Iiairdof  Summcrtrees  had  not  eaeaped  Alan's 
acute  observation ;  and  it  was  plain  tliat  the  Provost's  inclinations  towards 
him,  which  he  believed  to  be  sincere  and  good,  were  not  firm  enough,  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  this  league  between  his  wife  and  friend.  The 
Provost's  adieus,  like  Macbeth's  araen,  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  seemed 
to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  more  than  he  dared  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  alt  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought,  with  no  little  anxiety, 
on  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakspeare, 

But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young  lawyer's  character.  Ho 
was,  and  always  had  been,  totally  unlike  the  "liorse  hot  at  hand,"  who 
tiros  baibre  noon  through  his  own  over  eager  exertions  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  efforts  seemed  frequently  inadequate  to 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time  might  be ;  and  it  was 
only  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  increased,  tliat  his  mind  seemed  to  acquire 
the  energy  necessary  to  combat  and  subdue  them.  If,  therefore,  he  went 
anxiously  forward  upon  his  uncertain  and  perilous  expedition,  the  reader 
must  acquit  him  of  all  idea,  even  in  a,  passing  thought,  of  the  possibility  of 
abandoning  his  search,  and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  destiny. 

A  couple  of  hours'  riding  brought  him  to  the  little  town  of  Annan, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Tho 
sun  had  set^  but  the  day  was  not  yet  ended ;  and  when  he  had  alighted  and 
soon  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  place,  he  was 
readily  directed  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom  Trumbull,  with  whoni 
every  body  seemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavoured  to  fish  out  from  the 
lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  something  of  this  man's  situation  and  profession ; 
but  the  general  expressions  of  "a  very  decent  man"  —  "a  very  honest 
l>ody"  —  "  weel  to  pass  in  the  world,"  and  such  like,  wore  all  that  could  be 
extracted  from  him ;  and  while  Fairford  was  following  up  the  investigation 
with  closer  interrogatories,  the  lad  put  an  end  to  them  by  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  and  considerably  nearer  t«  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a  little  row  of 
houses  running  down  t-o  the  wat-erside,  and  having  gardens  and  other  accom- 
modations behind.  There  was  heard  within  the  uplifting  of  a  Scottish 
psalm  ;  and  the  boy  saying,  "  They  are  at  exercise,  si^"  gave  intimation 
they  might  not  bo  admitted  till  prayers  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the  summons  with  the  end  of  his  whip, 
the  suiging  ceased,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  himself,  with  his  psalm-book  in  his 
hand,  kept  open  by  the  insertion  of  his  forefinger  between  the  leaves,  came 
to  demand  the  meaning  of  this  unseasonable  interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his  whole  appearance  seemed  to  ba 
from  the  confidant  of  a  desperate  man,  and  the  associate  of  outlaws  in  their 
unlawful  enterprises.    Ho  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony,  fisutr^iCrsilk^tli^  bair 
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conibod  Btraight  do-wn  on  each  side  of  bis  face,  and  an  iron-Ki'ny  hue  of 
eoinplesion ;  where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as  Quia  aaid  of  MacKlin,  the 
cordage,  of  his  countenance  were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a  devotional  and 
even  asoetio  expression,  that  they  ieft  no  room  for  anv  indication  of  recli- 
less  daring,  or  sljy  diesimulation.  In  short,  Trumbull  appeared  a  perfect 
Bpocinien  of  the  rigid  old  Covenanter,  who  said  only  what  he  thought  rights 
acted  on  no  other  principle  hut  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors, 
did  so  under  the  full  impression  that  ho  iras  serring  God  rather  than  man. 

"  Do  yoa  want  me,  sir?"  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose  guide  had  slunk  to 
the  rear,  as  if -to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the  severe  old  man,  —  "Wo  were 
engaged,  and  it  is  the  Saturday  night." 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so  much  deran^d  by  this  man's 
appearance  and  maaner,  that  he  stood  for  a  moment  bewildered,  and  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  ^ving  a  cant  pass-word  to  a  clergyman  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  aa  to  the  respeotahle  father  of  a  family  just  interrapted  in 
his  prayers  tor  and  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Hastily  concluding  Mr. 
Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on  him,  or  rather  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  directed,  he  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 
Thomas  Trumbull,"  answered  the  old  man  —  "  What  may  be  your 


And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book  ho  held  in  his  hand, 
with  a  sigh  like  that  of  n  saint  desirous  of  dissolution. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees ?"  said  Fairford. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  the  country-side,  hut  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  him,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he  is,  as  I  have  heard,  a 
Papist ;  for  the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills  ceaseth  not  yet  to  pour 
forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on  these  parts." 

"  Yet  he  airected  me  hither,  my  good  friend,"  said  Alan.  "  Is  there  an- 
other of  your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan!" 

"  None,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "  since  my  worthy  father  was  removed ; 
he  was  indeed  a  shining  light.  —  I  wish  you  goodeveu,  sir." 

"  Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford ;  "  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and 

"Not  more  than  the  casting  of  the  burden  of  our  sins  whore  they  should 
be  laid,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the  door  in  the  inquirer's 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "the  Laird  of  Eedgauntlet ?" 

"  Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebellion !"  esolaimed  Tnimr 
bull.  "Young  gentleman,  you  are  importunate.  I  live  here  among  my 
own  people,  and  do  not  consort  with  Jacobites  and  mass-mongers." 

Ho  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but  did  not  shut  it,  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

"  Mr.  Rodganntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said,  "  oolied  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work  ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him  under  that  name!" 

" Friend,  yon  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull;  "honest  men  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name  undefiled.  I  ben  nothing  about  those  who 
have  two.    Good-even  to  you,  friend." 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visitor's  face  without  farther 
ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had  observed  symptoms  that  the  name  of  Eed- 
gauntlet did  not  seem  altogether  so  indifferent  to  him  as  he  pretended, 
■  arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "At  least  yon  can  tell  me 
what  ag^the  moon  is?'' 

The  old  man  started,  aa  if  from  a.  trance,  and  before  answering,  surveyed 
the  querist  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  which  seemed  to  sav,  "Are  you 
really  in  possession  of  this  key  to  my  confidence,  or  do  you  speak  from  mere 
accident!" 
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dropped,  in  a  careless  maimer,  the  oountereign,  "  Not  light  enough  to  land 

"  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacks !" 

"And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  timo,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull, 
"Could  jou  not  have  said  as  much  at  first?  —  And  standing  wasting  time, 
and  eneouraging  lookers-on,  in  the  open  street  too  ?     Come  in  by  —  in  by." 

He  drew  his  visiter  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the  house,  and  shat  the  door 
carefully;  then  putting  hia  head  into  an  apartment  which  the  murmurs 
within  announced  to  be  filled  with  the  family,  ho  said  aloud,  "A  work  of 
necessity  and  mercy  —  Malaohi,  take  the  hook — You  will  sing  sis  double 
verses  of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  —  and  then  you  may  lecture  out  of  the 
Lamentations.  And,  Malachi," — this  he  said  in  an  under-tone, — "  see  you. 
give  them  a  sereed  of  doctrine  that  will  last  them  till  I  come  bauk ;  or  else 
these  inconsiderate  lads  will  be  out  of  the  house,  and  away  to  the  publics, 
'wasting  their  precious  time,  and,  it  may  be,  putting  themselves  in  the  ivay 
of  missing  the  morning  tide." 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  intimated  Malachi's  acquiescence  in 
the  commands  imposed;  and  Mr.  Trumhuli,  shutting  the  door,  muttered 
Eomethingaboutfastbind,fastfind,  turned  the  key  and  putitinto  his  pocket; 
and  then  bidding  his  visitor  have  a  care  of  hia  steps,  and  make  no  noise,  he 
led  him  through  the  house,  and  out  at  a  back-door,  into  a  little  garden. 
Here  &  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  without  the  poEsibility  of  their  being 
seen  by  any  neighbour,  to  a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  which  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  a  private  entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable;  in  one  of  which 
was  a  horse,  that  whinnied  on  their  entrance.  "Hush,  hush!"  cried  the 
old  man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence  by  throwing  a. 
handful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse  soon  converted  hia  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  their  presence  into  the  usual  sound  of  munching  and  grinding 
his  provender. 

Aa  the  light  waa  now  failing  fast,  the  old  man,  with  much  more  alertness 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity  of  his  figure,  closed  the 
window-shutters  in  an  instant,  produced  phosphorus  and  matches,  and  lidited 
a  Btable-iantern,  which  he  placed  on  the  corn-bin,  and  then  addressed  Fair- 
ford.  "  We  are  private  here,  young  man ;  and  as  some  time  has  been  wasted 
already,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  is  your  errand.  Is  it  about 
the  way  of  business,  or  the  other  job!" 

"My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  to  request  you  will  find  me  the 
moans  of  delivering  this  letter,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  to  the 
Laird  of  Eedgauntiet" 

"Humph  —  fashiouB  job!  —  Pate  Maxwell  will  stall  be  the  auld  man  — 
always  Pate-in-Peril  —  Cvaig-in-Peril,  for  what  I  know.  Let  ma  see  tho 
letter  from  him." 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  taming  it  up  and  down,  and  looking  al> 
the  seal  very  attentively.  "All's  right,  I  see ;  it  has  the  private  mark  for 
haste  and  speed.  I  bless  my  Maker  that  1  am  no  great  man,  or  great  man's 
fellow ;  and  so  I  think  no  more  of  these  passages  than  just  to  help  them 
forward  in  the  way  of  business.    You  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  parts, 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ay  —  I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  cho!oo~-I  must  call  some  one  to 
direct  you  what  to  do  —  Stay,  we  must  go  to  him,  I  believe.  You  are  well 
recommended  to  me,  friend,  and  doubtless  trusty ;  otherwise  you  may  see 
more  than  I  would  like  to  show,  or  am  in  tie  use  of  showing  in  the  common 
line  of  basiness." 

Saying  this,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground,  beside  the  post  of  one 
of  the  empty  stalls,  drew.up'a  small  spring-bolt  which  secured  it  to  the 
floor,  and  then  forcing  the  post  to  one  side,  discovered  a  emaU  trap-door. 
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"Follow  me,"  he  Biud,  And  dived  into  ihs  Eubterranean  descent  to  -whioli 
tliis  secret  aperture  gavo  (vocesa. 

Fairford  plunged  after  him,  not  without  appreheasions  of  more  kinds  Ihan 
onfi,  hut  still  resolved  to  prosecute  the  adventure. 

The  descent,  ■which  was  not  above  sis  feet,  led  to  a  very  narrow  passage, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  conatruoted  for  the  precise  purpose  of  esclnding 
every  one  who  chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girth  than  was  hia  conductor. 
A  small  vaulted  room,  of  about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at  the  end 
of  this  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trumbull  Jeit  Fairford  alone,  and  returned  for  an 
instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut  his  concealed  trap-door. 

Fairford  lilted  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in  utter  darkness ;  besides 
that  his  breathing  was  much  affected  by  a  strong  and  stifling  smell  of  spirits, 
and  other  articles  of  a  savour  more  powerful  t&au  agreeable  to  the  lungs. 
He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  when  he  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  wlio,  when  ones  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong  though  narrow 
door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fairford  into  an  immense  magazine  of  spirit- 
casks,  and  other  articles  ot  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  well-stocked  subterra- 
nean vaults,  which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  began  to  flicker  and  move  towards 
them.  An  undefined  figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern,  with  the  light  averted, 
approached  them,  whom  Mr.  Trumbull  thus  addressed :  —  "  Why  were  yon 
not  at  worship,  Job ;  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  f" 

"  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir;  and  I  stayed  tfl  serve  out  the 
article.'' 

"  True  —  a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  business.  Does  the 
Jumping  Jenny  sail  this  tide  V 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  she  stdia  for " 

"  1  did  not  ask  you  iiykere  she  sailed  for,  Job,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
interrupting  him.  "I  thank  my  Maker,  I  know  nothing  of  their  incomings 
or  outgoings.  I  sell  my  article  fairly  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business; 
and  I  wash  my  hands  of  every  thing  else.  But  what  I  wished  to  kuow  is, 
whether  the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Laies  is  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  Border  even  now!" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  the  Laird  is  something  in  my  own  line,  you  know 
—  a  little  contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute  for  him — But  no  matter; 
he  took  the  sands  after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  flsh-traps  yonder ;  for  he 
has  a  leal  heart,  the  Laird,  and  is  always  true  to  the  country-side.  But 
avast — is  all  snug  here?" 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Fairford  the  light  side  of  the  lan- 
tern he  carried,  who,  by  the  transient  gleam  which  it  threw  in  passing  on 
the  man  who  bore  it,  saw  a  huge  figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  a 
rough  hiury  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  set  of  features  corresponding  to  his 
bolky  frame.    He  thought  also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

"I  will  answer  for  tnis  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull;  "he  must  be 
brought  to  speech  of  the  Laird." 

"That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the  subordinate  personage;  "for  I 
understood  that  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no  sooner  on  the  other  side 
than  the  land-sharks  were  on  them,  and  some  mounted  lobsters  from  Car- 
lisle ;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  split  and  squander.  There  are  new  brooms 
out  to  sweep  the  country  for  them,  they  say;  of  the  brush  was  ahardone; 
and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned ;  —  he  was  not  one  of  the  Laird's 
gang,  BO  there  was  the  less  matter." 

"Peace I  prithee,  peace,  Job  Rntledgo,"  said  honest,  pacific  Mr.  Trum- 
bull. "  I  wish  thou  couldst  remember,  man,  that  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
of  your  roars  and  splores,  your  brooms  and  brushes,  I  dwell  here  among 
my  own  people ;  and  1  sell  my  commodity  to  him  who  comes  in  the  way  of 
business ;  and  so  wash  my  hands  of  all  consequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet 
subject  and  an  honest  man,     I  never  take  payment,  save  in  ready  money." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  he  witli  the  lantern,  "  your  worship,  Mr.  Trumhull, 
understand  a  that  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  Well,  I  Lope  you  will  one  day  know,  Job,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull,  — 
"  the  comfort  of  a  consoience  void  of  offence,  and  that  fears  neither  gauge? 
nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  customa.  The  buainess  is  to  pass  this  gen- 
tleman to  Guraherland  upon  earnest  business,  and  to  procare  him  speech 
■with  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes — I  suppose  that  can  he  done!  Now  I 
think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with  the  brig  this  morning  tido,  is  the  man 
to  set  him  forward," 

"  Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job ;  "  never  man  knew  the  Border,  dale  and 
fell,  pasture  and  pioughland,  batter  than  Nanty ;  and  he  can  always  bring 
him  to  the  Laird,  too,  if  you  are  sare  the  gentleman's  riaht.  But  indeed 
that's  his  own  look-out;  for  were  he  the  best  man  in  Sootland,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot,  and  had  fifty  men  at  his  back,  he  were 
as  wall  not  visit  tha  Laird  for  any  thing  but  good.  Aa  for  Nanty,  he  is 
word  and  blow,  a  d — d  deal  fiercer  than  Cristie  Nison  that  they  keep  such 
a  din  about.     I  have  seen  them  both  tried,  by " 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  something;  yat  his  feel- 
ings, upon  finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  a  canting  iiypo- 
onte,  and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so  muoh  tha  air  of  a  determined  ruSan, 
joined  to  the  strong  and  abominable  fume  which  they  snufied  up  with  in- 
difference, while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined  to  render 
utterance  difGoalt.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions 
towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called  him,  but  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  him  on  particular  business,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  that  may  be  weli  enough  ;  and  if  Mr.  Trumbull  is 
satisfied  that  the  service  is  right,  why,  wo  will  give  you  a  cast  in  the  Jump- 
ing Jenny  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewart  will  put  you  on  a  way  of  finding  the 
Laird,  I  warrant  you," 

"  I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn  where  I  left  my 
horse  V  said  Fairford. 

"With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "you  have  been  owcr  far  ben 
with  us  for  that;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  ^lace  where  you  may  eleop 
rough  till  he  calls  you.  I  will  bring  you  what  little  baggage  you  can  need 
—  for  those  who  go  on  such  errands  must  not  be  dainty.  Iwill  myself  see 
after  your  horse,  for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  boast — a  matter  too 
often  forgotten  in  our  way  of  business." 

"Why,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job,  "you  know  that  when  we  are 
chased,  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the  boys  do  ride  whip  and  spur" 
— He  stopped  in  his  speech,  observing  the  old  man  had  vanished  through 
the  door  hy  which  he  had  entered — "That's  always  the  way  with  old 
Turnpenny,"  he  said  to  Pairford ;  "  he  cares  for  notliing  of  the  trade  but 
the  profit  —  now,  d — me,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is  better  worth  while. 
But  come  along,  roy  fine  chap ;  I  must  stow  you  away  in  safety  until  it  is 
time  to  go  aboard." 
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ani  writing  materials,  eeemed  to  be  a  Braall  otfice  foi^the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. Here  there  appeared  no  exit;  but  tbe  smu^Ier,  or  smuggler's  ally, 
availing  bimself  of  a  ladder,  removed  an  old  picture,  which  eboweii  a  door 
about  seven  feet  from  tbo  ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job,  waa 
involved  in  another  tortaons  and  dark  passage,  wliioh  involuntarilj  reminded 
hini  of  Peter  Peebles's  lawsuit.  At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when  he  had 
little  guess  where  he  had  been  condaoted,  and  was,  according  to  the  French 
phrase,  totally  desorieaU,  Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern,  and  availing 
iiimself  of  the  flame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on  the  table,  askoa 
if  Alao  would  choose  any  thing  ta  eat,  recommending,  at  all  events,  a  sing 
of  brandy  t*  keep  out  the  night  air.  Fairford  declined  both,  but  inqnired 
after  his  baggage. 

"  The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  himself,"  said  Job  Eutledge ;  and 
drawing  back  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  entered,  he  vanished  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  by  a  mode  which  the  candles,  still  shed- 
ding an  imperfect  light,  gave  Alan  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the 
adventurous  young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to  which  ho  had 
been  conducted  by  ao  singular  a  passage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to  survey,  with  some 
accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was;  and  accordingly,  having  trimmed  the 
lights,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  apartment,  examining  its  appearance 
and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  smali  dining-parlour  as  is  usually 
found  in  the  house  of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such 
persons,  having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an 
ordinary  description.  lie  found  a  door,  which  he  endeavoured  to  open,  but 
it  was  looked  on  the  outside.  A  corresponding  door  on  the  same  side  of  the 
apartment  admitted  him  into  a  closet,  upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were 
punoh-bowls,  glasses,  tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was  hung  a 
horseman's  greafc-coat  of  the  coarsest  materials,  with  two  great  horse-pistola 
peeping  out  of  the  pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood  a  pair  of  well-spattered 
jaoK-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  time,  at  least  tor  long  journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan  Tairfora  shut  the  door, 
and  resumed  his  scrutinv  round  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to 
discover  the  mode  of  Job  Rutledge'a  retreat.  The  secret  passage  was,  how- 
ever, too  artificially  concealed,  and  the  yoon^  lawyer  had  nothing  better  to 
dii  than  to  meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present  situation.  He  had 
long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occasioned  an  active  contraband  trade 
betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  which  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  the  wretched  system  which 
establishes  an  inequality  of  duties  betwist  tbe  different  parts  of  flie  same 
kingdom ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resembling  the  condueb 
of  a  pugilist,  who  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  ho  might  fight  the  better  with 
the  other.  But  Pairford  was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and  regular  estab- 
lisbmenta  by  which  the  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on,  and  could  not  have 
conceived  that  the  capital  employed  ia  it  should  have  been  adequate  to  the 
ei-i-ction  of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  aU  thoir  contrivances  for  secrecy 
of  communication.  lie  was  musing  on  these  circumstances,  nut  without 
conte  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  his  own  journey,  ^^hea  ,suQd^Dj(yii.a|  Jia 
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lifted  tis  eyes,  he  discoyered  old  Mr.  Trumbull  at  tlie  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark 
lantern,  the  light  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  direefed  full  upon  Tairford'a 
countenance. 

Though  Buch  an  apparition  was  eiactly  what  h«  expected,  jet  he  did 
not  see  the  grim,  stern  old  man  present  himaelf  thus  suddenly  without 
emotion ;  espeeiallj  when  he  recoUeoted,  what  to  a  youth  of  his  pious  educa- 
tion, was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  the  grizzled  hypoorit*  was  probably  that 
instant  arisen  from  his  knees  to  Heaven,  for  tEe  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
mysterious  transactions  of  a  desperate  and  illegal  trade. 

The  old  man,  aeeustamed  to  judge  with  ready  sharpness  of  the  physiog- 
nomy of  those  with  -whom  he  had  business,  did  not  fail  to  remark  soraethiug 
like  agitation  in  Fairford's  demeanour.  "  Have  ye  taken  the  rue  J"  said  he. 
"  Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the  mare,  and  give  up  the  venture  1" 

"Neverl"  said  Fairford,  firmly,  siamulated  at  once  by  his  natural  spirit, 
and  the  reoolleelion  of  his  friend;  "never,  while  1  have  life  and  strength 
to  follow  it  out  I" 

"  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull,  "  a  elean  shirt,  and  some  stockings, 
which  is  all  the  baggage  you  can  conveniently  carry,  and  I  will  cause  one 
of  the  lads  lend  ^ou  a  horseman's  coat,  for  it  is  ill  sailing  or  riding  without 
one ;  and,  touching  your  valise,  it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it 
full  of  the  gold  of  Opfiir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of  the  mine." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Fairford. 

"  And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "  I  pray  you  to  toll  me  by  what  name 
I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty  [which  is  Antony]  Ewart?" 

"By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairford,"  answerea  the  young  lawyer, 

"  But  that,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,  "  is  your  own  proper  name  and 

"  And  what  other  should  I  give  ?"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  do  you  think  I 
have  any  occasion  for  an  alias  ?  And,  besides,  Mr,  Trumbull,"  added  Alan, 
thinking  a  little  raillery  mi^ht  intimate  confldonoe  of  spirit^  "you  blessed 
yourself,  but  a  little  while  since,  that  you  had  no  acc[uaintanco  wjtii  those 
who  defiled  their  names  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  them." 

"  True,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  nevertheless,  young  man,  my 
gi'ay  hairs  stand  unrenroved  in  this  matter ;  for,  in  my  line  of  business, 
wlien  I  sit  under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree,  esohangicg  the  strong  waters  of 
the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the  price  thereof,  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven, 
no  disguises  to  keep  with  any  wan,  and  wear  my  own  name  of  Thomas 
Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be  polluted.  Whereas, 
tlioit,  who  art  to  journey  in  miry  ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  mayst 
do  well  to  have  two  names,  aa  thou  hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the 
other  clean." 

Here  he  emitted  a  ehncklinc  grunt,  which  lasted  for  two  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach  towards  laughter  in  which 
old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known  to  indulge. 

"  You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  Fairford ;  "  but  jests  are  no  argu- 
ments—  I  shall  keep  my  own  name." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  merchant;  "there  is  but  one  name 
which,"  &e.  &c.  &o. 

Wewillnotfollowthehjpooritathrough  the  impious  cant  which  he  added, 
in  order  to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence,  to  the  recess  in  which  the  beaufot 
was  placed,  and  which  was  so  artificially  made  as  to  conceal  another  of  those 
traps  with  which  the  whole  building  abounded.  This  concealment  admitted 
thsm  to  the  same  winding  passage  hy  which  the  young  lawyer  had  been 
brought  thither.  The  path  which  they  now  took  amid  these  mazes,  differed 
fi'om  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been  guided  by  Eutledae;  ,liis^..up- 
wacds,  and  terminated  beneath  a  garret  window,    TrtSflib1illMpbifeaJ^(4^ind 
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■with  more  agility  than  his  age  promiBod,  clambered  out  uphn  the  leads.  If 
F SI irford'a  journey  had  been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  now  open,  ioily,  and  airy  enough ;  for  he  had  to  follow  his 
guide  over  leads  and  slates,  which  the  old  smu^ler  traversed  with  tho  dex- 
terity of  a  cat.  It  is  true,  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing  exactly, 
where  certain  stepping-^ laoes  and  holdfoate  were  placed,  of  which  Fairford 
could  not  so  readily  avail  himself;  but.  after  a  dimeult  and  somewhat  peril' 
3  progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houses,  they  at  length  descended 


by  a  skylight  into  a  garret  room,  and  from  thence  by  the  strura  into  a  pnbUc- 
house ;  for  such  it  appeared,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  whistlini    ■■ 
attendance,  bawiiug  of  "  House,  house,  here  I"  chorus  of  s< 


the  like  u 

Having  descended  to  the  second  story,  and  entered  a  room  there,  in  which 
there  was  a  light,  old  Mr.  Trumbull  rung  the  beil  of  the  apartment  thrice, 
with  an  interval  betwixt  each,  during  which,  he  told  deliberately  the  number 
twenty.  Immediately  after  the  third  ringing  the  landlord  appeared,  with 
stealthy  step,  and  appearance  of  mystery  on  his  buiom  visage.  He  greeted 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  landlord  as  it  proved,  with  great  respect,  and 
expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  him  so  late,  as  he  termed  it,  "  on  Satur* 

"And  I,  Bobin  Ilastie,"  stud  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  "am  more  sur- 
prised than  pleased,  to  hear  sae  maokle  din  in  your  house,  Robie,  so  near 
the  honourable  Sabbath ;  and  I  must  mind  you,  that  it  is  contravening  the 
terms  of  your  taci,  whiik  stipulates,  that  you  should  shut  your  public  on 
Saturday  at  nine  o'clock,  at  latest," 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at  the  gravity  of  the  re- 
buke, "but  you  must  take  (fint  that  I  have  admitted  naebodj  but  you,  Mr, 
Trumbull,  (who  by  the  way  admitted  yoursell,)  since  nine  o'clock ;  for  the 
most  of  the  folk  have  been  here  for  several  hours  about  the  lading,  and  so 
on,  of  the  brig.  It  is  not  full  tide  yet,  and  I  cannot  put  the  men  out  into 
the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other  public,  and  their  souls 
would  bo  nane  the  bettor,  and  my  purse  muckle  the  waur;  for  how  am  I  to 
pay  the  rent,  if  I  do  not  sell  the  liquor?" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "  if  it  is  a  work  of  necessJW,  and 
in  the  honest  independent  way  of  business,  no  doubt  there  is  balm  in  Gilead. 
But  prithee,  Robm,  wilt  thou  see  if  Nanty  Bwart  be,  as  is  most  iikely, 
amongst  these  unhappjr  topers ;  and  if  so,  let  him  step  this  way  cannily, 
and  speak  to  me  and  tbis  young  gontleniaa.  And  it's  dry  talking,  Robin— 
you  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch  —  ye  ken  my  gage." 

"  From  a  mutebktn  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  jour  honour's  taste,  Mr.  Tbomaa 
Trumbull,"  said  mine  host;  "and  ye  shall  hang  me  over  the  sign-post  if 
there  be  adrap  mair  lemon  or  a  cum  less  sugar  than  just  suits  you.  There 
are  three  of  you — you  will  be  for  the  auld  Scots  peremptory  pint-stoup*  for 
the  success  of  the  voyage  ?" 

"Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull.  "Yours 
is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin ;  it  hurts  mony  a  ane  —  baith  host  and  guest. 
But  ye  will  get  the  blue  bowl,  Robin — the  blue  bowl — that  will  slokeo  all 
their  drouth,  and  prevent  the  sinful  repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a 
Saturday  at  e'en.  Ay,  Robin,  it  is  a  pity  of  Nanty  Bwart  —  Nanty  likes 
the  turning  up  of  his  Jittle  iinger  unco  weel,  and  we  maunna  stint  him, 
Robin,  so  as  we  leave  him  sense  to  steer  by." 

"  Nanty  Bwart  could  steer  through  the  tentland  Firth  though  he  were  as 
drunk  as  the  Baltic  Ocean,"  said  Robin  Hastie ;  and  instantly  tripping 
down  stairs,  he  speedily  returned  with  the  materials  for  what  he  called  his 
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browsf,  whioh  consisted  of  two  Bnglish  quarts  of  spirits,  in  a  Inge  Iilue 
bowi,  witli  alt  the  ingredients  foi-  punch,  in  the  same  formidiilile  proportion. 
At  tlie  same  time  he  introduced  Mr,  Antony  or  Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person, 
although  he  -was  a  good  deal  flustered  ■with  liquor,  was  different  from  what 
Tairford  expected.  His  dress  was  what  is  empbutioallj  termed  the  shabby 
gonteel— a  frock  with  tarnished  lace — a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  e, 
similar  way  —  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroidery,  breeches  of  the 
some,  with  silver  knee-banda,  and  ho  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

"  Hero  I  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Trumbull. 
"Well,  I  see  you  have  got  some  grog  aboard. 

"  It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  as  you  well 
know,  to  become  a  chamherer  or  carouser  thus  late  on  Saturday  at  e'en ; 
l)iit  I  wanted  to  recommend  to  your  attention  a  young  friend  of  ours,  thart  is 
going  upon  a  something  particular  journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the 
Laird  from  Pato-in-PerU,  as  they  call  him." 

"Ay  —  indeed? —  ho  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so  young  a  gentleman.  I 
wish  you  joy,  sir,"  bowing  to  Fairford,     "  By'r  lady,  as  Shakspeare  says, 

?ou  are  bringing  up  a  neck  for  a  fair  end. — dome,  patron,  we  will  drink  to 
tr.  What-flhall-call-um— What  is  his  name?— Did  you  tell  me  7— And  haYS 
I  forcot  it  already  f '* 

"Mr.  Alan  Fairford,"  said  Trumbull. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford — a  good  name  for  a  fair  trader — Mr.  Alan  Fair- 
ford; and  may  ho  be  long  withiield  from  the  topmost  round  of  ambition, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle,  and  began  to  fill  the  glasses. 
But  Mr,  Trumbull  arrested  his  hand,  until  he  had,  as  ho  expressed  himself, 
sanofifled  the  liquor  by  a  long  grace ;  during  the  pronunciation  of  which, 
he  shut  indeed  his  eyes,  but  his  nostrils  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snaif- 
icg  up  Uie  fragrant  beverage  with  peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  otor,  the  three  friends  sat  down  to  their 
beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake.  Anxious  about  his  situa- 
tion, and  disgusted  as  ho  was  with  his  company,  he  craved,  and  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  permission,  under  the  allegation  of  being  fatigued,  heated, 
and  the  like,  to  stretch  himself  on  a  couch  which  was  in  the  apartment,  and 
attempted  at  least  to  procure  some  rest  before  high-water,  when  the  veasel 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  bis  freedom,  and  stretohed  himself  on 
the  couch,  having  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed  on  the  jovial  party  ha  had 
left,  and  straining  his  ears  to  cateh  if  possible  a  little  of  their  conversation. 
This  he  soon  found  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  what  did  reach  his  ears  was  dis- 
guised so  completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves  Latin  called 
slang,  that  even  when  he  canght  the  words,  he  found  himself  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  sense  of  their  conversation.  At  length  he  fell  asleep- 
It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours,  that  he  was 
wakened  by  voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  prepare  to  be  jogging.  He 
started  up  accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  f>re8ence  of  the  same  party  of 
boon  companions,  who  had  just  despatched  their  huge-  bowl  of  punch.  To 
Alan's  surprise,  the  liquor  had  made  but  little  innovation  on  the  brains  of 
men,  who  were  accustomed  to  drink  at  all  hours,  aiid  in  the  most  inordinate 
quantities.  The  landlord  indeed  s_poke  a  little  thick,  and  the  tests  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Trumbull  stumbled  on  his  tongue ;  but  Nanty  was  one  of  those 
topers,  who,  becoming  early  what  hon  vivants  term  flustered,  remain  whole 
nights  and  days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication ;  and,  in  fact,  as  they  are 
seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as  rarely  seen  absolutely  drunk.  Indeed, 
Fairford,  had  he  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been  engaged  whilst  he  himself 
was  asleep,  would  almost  have  sworn  when  he  awoke,  that  tlio  man  was 
more  sober  than  when  he  first  entered  the  room.  viv>v'^^i>. 
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He  was  confiiinsS  in  this  opinion  when  they  descended  below,  where  two 
or  three  Bailors  and  ruffian-looking  fellows  awaited  their  commanda.  Ewart 
took  the  whole  direction  upon  himeelf,  gave  his  orders  with  hriefcesa  and 
precision,  and  looked  to  their  being  eseoated  with  the  silence  and  celerity 
which  that  peculiar  orisia  required.  Al!  were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig, 
which  laj,  Be.  Fairford  was  giren  to  understand,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river,  which  is  navigftble  for  vessela  of  light  burden,  till  almost  within  a 
wile  of  the  town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid  thoro  good-by.  Old 
Trumbull  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but  the  air  had  probably  consider- 
able effect  on  the  state  of  his  brain  ;  for  after  reminding  Alan  Fairford  that 
the  next  day  was  the  honourable  Sabbath,  he  beoanio  estremely  escursivo 
in  an  attempt  to  exhort  him  to  keep  it  holy.  At  length,  being  perhaps  sen- 
sihle  that  he  was  becoming  unintelligible,  ha  thrust  a  volume  into  Pairford's 
hand — hioeuping  at  the  same  time — "  Good  book — good  book — fine  hjmn- 
book — fit  for  the  honourable  Sabbath,  whilk  awaits  us  to-moi-row  morning." 
—  Hero  the  iron  tongue  of  time  told  five  from  the  town  stpeplo  of  Annan, 
to  the  farther  confusion  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  already  disordered  ideas.  "Ay? 
Is  Sunday  come  and  gone  already?  —  Heaven  be  praised!  Only  it  is  ti 
marvel  the  afternoon  is  sac  dark  for  the  time  of  tee  year  —  Sabbath  haa 
slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have  reason  to  bless  oursells  it  has  not  been 
altogether  misemployed.  I  beard  little  of  the  preaching — a  cauld  moralisii, 
I  doubt,  served  that  out — but,  eh— the  prayer — I  mind  it  as  if  I  bad  said 
the  words  niyseil." — -Here  he  repeated  one  or  two  petitions,  which  were  pro- 
bably a  part  of  his  family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned  forth  to  what 
lie  called  the  way  of  business.  "I  never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  can- 
nily  off  in  my  life." — Then  he  recollooted  himself  a  little,  and  said  to  Alan, 
"  i'ou  may  lead  that  boob,  Mr.  Fairford,  to-morrow,  all  the  same,  though  it 
be  Monday ;  for,  you  see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we  were  the^ther,  and  now 
it's  Sunday  and  it's  dark  night  —  so  tba  Sabbath  has  slipped  clean  away 
through  our  fingers  like  water  through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not ;  and  we 
have  to  begin  again  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  weariful,  base,  mean,  earthly 
employwonts,  whilk  are  unworthy  of  an  immortal  spirit — always  excepting 
the  way  of  business." 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the  town,  and,  at  Bwart's 
command,  they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation,  by  leading  him  back 
to  his  own  residence.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  the  brig, 
which  only  waited  their  arrival  to  get  unaor  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river. 
Nanty  Ewart  betook  himself  to  ate  '  g  th  b  'g  nd  th  y  t  h  f  th 
helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaini  g      fl  f  th    1  q        wh    h  h    h  d 

drunk,  since,  through  a  troublesom  dtth  Ihw  bit 
direct  the ,  course  of  bis  Utt3e  vess  I  w  th  th    most  p    f    t  7      ^ 

Alan  Fairford,  for  some  time,         1  d  h  m    If    f  th      1  f  th 

summer  morning  to  gaao  on  the    I  mly  h  b  tw    t  wl     h  th  y 

glided,  becoming  ]oss  and  less  di  t     t       th  y         d  d  f   m       I     th 
until  at  length,  having  adjusted  h      1  ttl    b     dl     by  w  y     f  p  I!  w       d 
wrapt  around  him  the  groat-coat  w  tl  wh    h    Id  T     ml"   II  I    d    q    pp  d 
him,  he  stretchod  himself  on  the  d    k  t    try  t      eo         th      !  mb         t    f 
which  he  had  been  awakened.    Slphd  bgnf       tt!       h      yes 

ere  he  found  something  stirring  about  his  person.  With  ready  presence  of 
mind  he  recollected  his  situation,  and  resoived  to  show  no  alarm  until  the 
purpose  of  this  became  obvious ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his  ansiety, 
by  finding  it  was  only  the  result  of  Nanty's  attention  to  his  comfort,  who 
was  wrapping  around  him,  as  softly  as  he  could,  a  great  boat-cloak,  in  order 
to  defend  him  from  the  morning  air. 

"Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,"  he  muttered,  "but  'twere  pity  thou  wert 
knocked  off  the  porch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  sweet  and  sour  of 
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thia  world  —  though,  faith,  if  thou  hast  the  nsual  luck  of  it,  the  best  ■way 
wero  to  leave  thee  to  the  ohaDce  of  a  seasoning  feyer." 

Those  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which  the  shipper  of  tha 
little  trig  tucked  the  aea-ooat  round  Fairford,  gave  him  a  oonfidLuee  of  safety 
■which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed.  He  stretched  himself  in  moro 
security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  was  speedily  asleep,  though  bis  siurabers 
■were  feverish  and  unireshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  tliat  Alan  Fairford  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  delicate  constitution,  ■with  a  tendency  to  oonsumption ;  and,  being 
an  only  child,  with  such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge  of 
effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve  him  from  damp  bods,  wet  feet,  and  those 
various  emergencies,  to  which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher  birth, 
but  more  active  habit-a,  are  generally  accustomed.  la  man,  the  spirit  sus- 
tains the  ooDfititutional  wellness,  aa  in  the  winged  tribes  the  feathers  boar 
aloft  the  body.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  these  supporting  qualities  ;  and  as 
the  pinions  of  the  bird  most  at  length  grow  weary,  so  the  vis  animi  of  the 
human  atruggler  becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  Tojager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  sun  noiv  riding  high 
in  Hea^ven,  he  found  himself  under  the  inftuenee  of  an  almost  intolorablo 
headaoh,  with  heat,  thirst,  shooting  across  the  back  and  loins,  and  other 
symptoma  intimating  violent  cold,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  manner 
in  which  he  had  paaaed  the  preceding  day  and  night,  though  perhaps  ill 
might  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  most  young  men,  was  to  him,  deli- 
cate in  constitution  and  nurture,  attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous  con- 
sequences. He  felt  this  was  the  case,  yet  would  fain  have  combated  the 
symptoms  of  indisposition,  which,  indeed,  he  imputed  chiefly  to  aea-aick- 
ness.  He  eat  up  on  deck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little 
vessel,  baring  borne  do^n'n  the  Solway  Firth,  was  bemnning,  with  a  favour- 
.,     ,    1  ,    .  ,    .1       )uthwar(^  or"'"    " ' 


able  northerly  hreeao,  to  boar  away  to  the  southward  crossing  the  ei 

of  the  Wampole  river,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most  northerly  point  of 

Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as  ■we!!  aa  by  pain  of  a 
distressing  and  oppressive  character;  and  neither  CriSel,  rising  in  majesty 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  distant  yet  more  picturesque  outline  of  Skiddavr 
and  Glaramara  upon  the  other,  could  attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  usually  fised  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  especially  that  ■which 
had  iu  it  something  new  aa  well  as  striking.  Yet  it  was  not  in  Alan  Fair- 
ford's  nature  to  give  way  to  despondence,  even  when  seconded  by  pain. 
He  had  recourse,  m  the  first  place,  to  his  pocket ;  but  instead  of  the  little 
Saliust  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  the  perusal  of  a  ciaasieal  author  might 
help  to  pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the  supposed  hymn-book  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  a  few  hours  before,  by  that  temperate  and 
Bcrupuloua  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,  alios  Turnpenny.  The  volume 
■vvas  bound  in  sable,  and  its  exterior  might  have  become  a  psaltar.  Bat 
what  was  Alan's  astonishment  to  road  on  the  titlepage  the  following  words; 
"  Merry  Thoughta  for  Merry  Men ;  or  Mother  Midnight's  Miscellany  for  the 
Small  Hours ;"  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  was  disgusted  with  pro9igate 
tales,  and  more  profligate  songs,  ornamented  with  figures  corresponding  ia 
infamy  with  the  letter-press, 

"Good  God  1"  he  thought,  "and  did  this  boary  reprobate  summon  his 
family  together,  and,  with  such  a  disgraceful  pledge  of  infamy  in  his  bosom, 
venture  to  approach  the  throne  of  his  Creator?  It  must  bo  so;  the  book  is 
bound  after  the  manner  of  those  dedicated  to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubt 
less,  the  wretch,  in  hia  intosieation,  confounded  the  books  he  carried  with 
him,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the  week." — Seized  with  the  disgust  with  which 
the  young  and  generous  usually  regard  the  vices  of  advanced  life,  Alan, 
having  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book  over  in  hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from 
him,  OS  far  as  he  could,  into  the  sea.    He  then  had  recoursofto  tha&illnst. 
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wJiioli  ho  had  at  first  sought  for  i; 
Ewiwt,  yiho  had  been  lookiug  ove. 

"I  think  now,  hrothor,  if  you  are  eo  much  BcandaliKed  at  a  little  piece  of 
Bouldudderj,  which,  after  all,  does  nohody  any  harm,  you  had  better  have 
given  it  to  me  than  have  flung  it  into  the  Solway." 

"  I  hope,  Eir,"  answered  Fairford,  oivilly,  "  joa  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing better  hooks." 

"Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "with  help  of  a  little  Geneva  test,  I  could 
road  mj  Sallust  as  well  as  you  can ;"  and  enatching  the  hook  from  Alan's 
hand,  he  began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish  accent. — " '  Igitur  ex  diottm  juveti- 
tuiem  luxuria,  atmie  avaritia  cum  superbid  invasire;  rapere,  conaumere ;  sua 
parEt  pendere,  Miena  cupere/  ^dorem,  amiciiiafn,  pudidkam,  dioina  atipie 
humand  prmniscua,  nihil  pensine^  moderaii  habere.'* — There  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  now,  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  bucoanieriug  I  Never 
could  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got,  or  hold  his  flngera  from  what  belonged 
to  another,  said  you !  Fie,  fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy  morals  are  as  crabbed 
and  austere  as  thy  style — the  one  has  as  little  mercy  as  the  other  has  grace. 
By  mj  soul,  it  is  unhandsome  to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  seeks  a  little  civil  intercourse  with  you  after  nigh  twenty 
years'  separation.  On  ray  soul,  Master  Sailuat  deserves  to  float  on  the  Sol- 
way  better  than  Mother  Midnight  herself." 

"  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit  better  usage  at  our  hands," 
said  Alan ;  "  for  if  he  has  described  vice  plainly,  it  seems  to  have  been  for 
tho  purpose  of  rendering  it  generally  abhorred/' 

"Well,"  said  tho  seaman,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  Sortes  Virgilianae,  and  I 
daresay  the  Sortes  Saliustianse  are  as  true  evwy  tittle.  I  have  consnltad 
honest  Orispus  on  my  own  account,  and  have  had  a  cuff  for  my  pains.  But 
now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  your  behalf,  and  behold  what  occurs  first  to 
my  eye  I — Lo  you  there  — '  OaliUna  .  , .  omniumfiaffitioaorum  afme  fadno- 
rosoram  circum  se  haiebai.'  And  then  ^ain — '  Miam  si  guis  a  cutpd  vacuua 
in  amiaiiiam  mm  incidei'at,  guoUdiano  nsupar  citnilisque  cceteris  efficiebatttr.'\ 
That  is  what!  call  pliun  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  old  Eomaa,  Mr,  Fair- 
ford.    By  the  way,  that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

"  Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  do  not  understand  your  innuendo." 

"Najfj  then,"  said  Ewart,  "I  can  try  it  another  way,  as  well  as  the 
liypocritioal  old  rascal  Turnpenny  himself  could  do.  I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my  Bible-book,  as  well  as  with  my 
friend  Sallust."  He  then,  in  a  snuffling  and  canting  tone,  began  to  repeat 
the  Scriptural  text — " '  Damd  therefore  departed  ihence,  and  went  to  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  And  every  one  that  mas  in  distress,  and  even/  one  that  was  in 
debt,, and  ever)/  one  thai  teas  discontented,  gathered  theinsehee  together  unto 
hint,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.'  What  think  you  of  that?"  he  said, 
suddenly  changing  his  manner.     "  Have  1  touched  you  now,  sir !" 

"  You  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford. 

"  What  tho  devil !  and  you  a  repeating  frigate  between  Summertrees  and 
the  Laird  I  Tell  that  to  the  marines— the  sailors  won't  believe  it.  But  you 
are  right  to  be  oaadous,  since  you  can't  say  who  are  right,  who  not.  —  But 
you  look  ill ;  it's  but  the  cold  morning  air — Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or 
a  jorum  of  hot  rumbo?  —  or  will  you  splice  the  main-brace"  —  (showing  a 
spirit-flask) — "Will  you  have  a  quid — or  a  pipe — or  a  cigar? — a  pinch  of 
snuff,  at  least,  to  clear  your  brwns  and  sharpen  your  apprehension  V 
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Fairford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propositions. 

""Wliy,  then,"  continued  Ewfwt,  "if  yoa  will  <lo  nothing  for  the  frea 
trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myself." 

So  saying,  ha  took  a  large  ^lass  of  brandy. 

"  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  hit  me,"  he  continued,  —  "  of  the  dog  that  will 
worry  me  one  day  soon ;  and  yet,  and  be  d — d  to  me  for  nn  idiot,  I  must 
ftlwaja  haye  him  at  my  throat.  But,  says  the  old  catch" — Here  ho  sung, 
and  sung  well — 


All  this,"  he  contioued,  "is  no  charm  agninat  the  headach.  I  wish  I  had 
anything  that  could  do  you  good.  —  Faith,  and  we  have  toa  and  coffee 
aboard!  I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  some  in  an  instant. 
Ton  are  at  the  age  to  like  snob  catlap  better  than  better  stuff." 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 

Kanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  "Break  open  yon  chest — 
take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard  of  a  powder-monkey;  we  may  want  it 
again. — No  sugar ! — all  used  up  for  grog,  say  you  ? — knock  another  lonf  to 
pieces,  can't  ye? — and  get  the  kettle  boiling,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time 
at  alii" 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings  lie  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  his  passenger  lay  sick  and  exhausted,  with  a  cup, 
or  ratber  a  canfui,  of  tea ;  for  every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale  on  board  of 
the  Jumping  Jenny.  Alan  drank  it  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appearance 
of  being  refteshed,  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore  he  would  have  some  too,  and 
only  laced  it,  as  his  phrase  wenti  with  a  single  glass  of  brandy.* 


Clmiitfr  ijiE  /fltiittnitlr. 


NARRATIVE   OP   ALAN   FAIKTC 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little  smuggling  brig,  in  that 
disconsolate  situation,  when  sickness  and  nausea  attack  a  heated  and  fe- 
vered frame,  and  an  ansious  m.ind.  His  share  of  sea-sickness,  however, 
was  noc  so  great  as  to  engross  his  sensations  entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert 
his  attention  from  what  was  passing  around.  If  he  could  not  delight  in 
the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the  "  little  frigate"  walked  the  waves, 
or  amuse  himself  by  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea-views  around  him, 
wliere  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  clouded 
eminence  of  Criffel,  which  lorded  it  oyer  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuary. 

Bonier,  aad  «treme  ililBc^ty  tn  enprthendiu|:  il«linqiieur&  AUoat  twenty  ]r«ara  Ainte,  on  far  ua  iny  recul' 
ieotiiHiHervM.Uierfl  was  aloQ^ths  frontier  an  oreiAili™lflanpnfooiiie»B,fureerfl.Hinuaffler&,Qinl  oCliermoifr- 
taoJofi.  whufn  Dper^zooa  wbtb  eojidunted  on  n  GRKle  not  Inforinr  to  wIkle  is  lieTe  ilasfribeil.  llie  chief  of  ttiS 
piaig  wBs  noe  RiahnK]  MenilliDm.  a  cfiTpenter.  who  rose  tn  opnletHV^  elilioi^h  ifQnrrmt  even  uf  Tha  aru  of 
ductiiu:  Ilia  Dpsfauiyia.  AmoD^  Ihene.  he  tOanti  meaus  to  bui[<l,  iTntaatiorbc^^Twiok  ceUed  SpitCnl,  a 
apMMa  of  publifriiouao,  wtis  open,  lo  liia  onnfinleratw;  ^lio  teiil  a&arel  anJ  unsuapeelfld  cnrnrfiumcQlioQ  with. 
jQlu  t&e  t^covfl  of  the  dinin^room  i^  Dich^loThibom'a  private  moiulnn-  A  vault,  too,  beneath  Uendham'i 
BlaMo,  wsa  aGDBSBible  in  the  Duinner  nuniioued  in  the  novel.  The  post  nf  nua  of  the  tiBlls  InriiKI  luund  on 
0  holt  being  withdrawn,  onil  save  odmillan™  Ii>  n  aalnensnean  plaoo  ul  ^cealmmt  Hit  aintrabnna  and 

SlinrilF  of  J^klrkshzre.  Mam^bant  iiad  previonsFy  beeu  thcMJ,  but  esoap^  bj  WBOt  of  pjwl  amf  ^  iiif** 
biiity  ot  hla  whikKL  .^  ■ 
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DUgh  to  pay  particular  atteotion  to  the 
a  whose  character  his  own  safety  in  all  probability 
■waa  dependent. 

Nantj  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of  his  people,  a  hald-pated, 
grizzled  old  fellow,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  evading  the  revenue 
l:iw3,  with  now  and  then  the  relaxation  of  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  for 
deforcing  ofGcera,  resisting  seizures,  and  the  like  ofTcncea. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Pairford,  helped  him  to  his  tea,  Tfith  such 
other  refreshments  as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed  in  his  way  sincerely 
d[!si'rou8  to  make  bis  situation  as  comfortable  as  thinj^s  admitted.  Fairfurd 
had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study  his  countenance  and  manners  more 
closely. 

It  was  plwn,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had  not  been  bred  upon  that 
element.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar,  and  seemed  fond  of  showing 
it,  by  recurring  to  the  subject  of  Sallust  and  Juvenal ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  sea^phrases  seldom  chetjuered  his  conversation. .  He  had  been  in 
rersou  what  is  called  a  smart  little  man;  but  the  tropical  sun  had  burnt 
his  oi^ginaily  fair  complesion  to  a  dusty  red ;  and  the  bile  which  was  dif- 
fused through  his  system,  had  stained  it  with  a  yellowish  black  —  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  of  his  eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as 
deep  as  the  topaz.  He  was  very  thin,  or  rather  emaciated,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  still  indicating  alertness  and  activity,  showed  a  constitution 
exhausted  with  excessive  use  of  his  favourite  stimulus. 

"  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Tairford.  "  Had  jou  been  an 
officer  of  (he  d — d  customs,  my  terriers'  backs  would  have  been  up."  He 
opened  his  breast,  and  showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  disposed  between  his 
waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his  finger  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of 
one  of  them.  "  Bat  come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close 
one,  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  customer ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  they 
that  see  the  ship  leave  harbour,  know  little  of  the  seas  she  is  to  sail  tlirough. 
My  father,  honest  old  gentleman,  never  would  have  thought  to  see  mo 
master  of  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr.  Ewart's  education  was 
far  superior  to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied. 

"  Oh,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss !"  said  the  other.  "  Why,  man,  I  should 
have  been  an  expounder  of  the  word,  with  a  wig  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  a 
stipend  like— like — like  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  suppose.  I  can  spend 
thrice  as  much  as  that,  though,  being  such  as  1  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap 
of  an  old  Northumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr  of  the  natives  of  that 
county ;  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  "  jour  present  occupation  is  more  lu- 
crative; but  1  should  have  thought  the  church  might  have  been  more " 

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  say  any  thing 
disagreeable. 

"More  respectable,  you  mean,  I  suppose?"  said  Ewart,  with  a  sneer,  and 
squirting  the  tobaceo-juice  through  nis  front-teeth ;  then  was  silent  for  a. 
moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  candour  which  some  internal  touch  of 
conscience  dictated.  "And  so  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford  —  and  happier,  too, 
by  a  thousand  degrees — though  I  have  had  my  pleasures  too.  But  there 
was  my  father,  (God  bless  the  old  man!)  a  true  chip  of  the  old  Presby- 
terian block,  walked  his  parish  like  a  captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and  poor  —  Off  went  the  laird's  hat  to  tlie 
minister,  as  fast  as  the  poor  man's  bonnet.  When  the  eye  saw  him — Pshaw! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  that  now  ?— Yes,  he  was,  as  Virgil  hath  it,  '  Vir  so- 
pimtia  ei  pUtate-gravia.'    But  ho  might  have  been  the  wiser  man,  had  he 
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kept  me  at  home,  when  he  sent  me  at  nineteen  to  study  Dhinity  at  the  head 
of  the  highest  stair  in  the  CoTen ant-Close.  It  TCas  a  cursed  mistake  in  the 
old  gentleman.  What  though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  (for  she 
wrote  herself  no  less)  -was  our  cousin  five  times  removed,  and  took  me  on 
that  account  to  board  and  lodging,  at  sis  shillings,  instead  of  seven  shil- 
lings a-week  ?  it  was  a.  d — d  had  saying,  as  the  case  proved.  Yet  her  very 
dignity  might  have  kept  me  in  order ;  for  she  never  read  a  chapter  eicept^ 
ing  out  of  a  Camhridge  Bible,  printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroi- 
dered velvet.  I  think  I  see  it  at  this  momenti  And  on  Sundays,  when  wa 
had  a  quart  of  twopenoy  ale,  instead  of  butter-milk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was 
always  served  up  in  a  silver  posset-dish.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted 
speotaoles,  whereas  even  my  iathor'a  were  cased  in  mere  horn.  These 
things  had  their  impression  at  first-,  but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by  degrees, 
Well,  sir  I — Gad,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it  sticks  in  my  throat 
■ — must  take  a  triie  to  wash  it  down.  Veil,  this  dame  had  a  daughter  — 
Jess  Cantrips,  a  black-eyed,  bouncing  wench — and,  as  the  devil  would  have 
it,  there  was  the  d — d  fivfr-story  stair — her  foot  was  never  from  it,  wlicther 
I  went  out  or  oarae  home  from  the  Divinity  Hall.  I  would  have  eschewed 
her,  sir  —  I  would,  on  my  sou! ;  for  I  was  as  innocent  a  lad  as  ever  came 
from  Lammermuir ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  retreat,  or 
flight,  unless  I  could  have  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use  of  a  ladder 
seven  stories  high,  to  scale  the  window  of  my  attic.  It  signifies  little 
talking — you  may  suppcse  how  all  this  was  to  end — I  would  have  married 
the  girl,  and  taken  my^  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven !  for  she  was  a  pretty 
girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she  and  I  met ;  bnt  you  know  the  old  song,  '  Kirk 
would  not  let  us  be.'  A  gentleman,  in  my  case,  would  have  settled  the 
matter  with  the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but  the  poor 
stibbler,  the  penniless  dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of  Eettlehasket, 
must  next  have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole  parish,  by  mounting  the 
throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and  proving,  as  Othello  says,  'his  love  fl 


"  In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay  where  I  was,  and  so  thought  to  go 
home  to  my  father.     But  first  I  got  Jack  Hadaway,  a  lad  from  the  same 

Earish,  and  who  lived  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  make  some  inquiries 
ow  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  the  matter,  I  soon,  by  way  of  answer, 
learned,  to  the  great  increase  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the  good 
old  man  made  as  much  clamour,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  eating  his 
wedding  dinner  without  saying  grace,  had  never  happened  since  Adam's 
time.  He  did  nothing  for  six  days  but  ciy  out,  'Icnabod,  lehabo^  the 
glory  is  departed  from  my  house  1'  and  on  the  seventh  he  preached  a  sermon, 
m  which  he  enlarged  on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the  great  oo- 
oaelons  for  humiliation,  and  causes  of  national  defection,  I  liope  the 
course  he  took  comforted  himself — I  am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed  to  show 
my  nose  at  home.  So  I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging  my  hoddin 
gray  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning  for  such  a  jacket  as  this,  lentered  my 
name  at  the  rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  landsman,  and  sailed  with  the 
tender  ronnd  to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting  out  a  squadron  for  the 
West  Indies.  There  I  was  put  aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil 
—  among  whose  crew  I  soon  learned  to  fear  Satan,  (the  terror  of  my  early 

J  oath,)  as  little  as  the  toughest  Jack  onboard.  I  had  some  qualms  at  first, 
nt  I  took  the  remedy"  (tapping  the  ease-bottle)  "which  I  recommend  to 
you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  the  soul  as  for  sickness  of  the  stomaoh — 
What,  you  won't?  —  very  well,  I  must,  then  —  here  is  to  ye." 

"  You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of  little  use  in  your  now 
condition  ?"  said  Fairford. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny;  "my 
handful  of  Latin,  and  small  pinch  of  Greek,  were  as  useless  as  old  junk,  to 
be  sure ;  but  my  reading,  writing,  and  aocompting,  stood  me  in  ^ood  stead, 
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and  broaght  me  forward;  I  might  have  bocii  schoolmaster  —  ay,  and  mas- 
ter, in  tiina ;  hut  that  valiant  liaoor,  rum,  made  a  eocqoast  of  me  rather 
too  often,  and  so,  malte  what  snif  I  could,  I  ahvitjs  went  to  loaward.  Wo 
were  four  jeara  broiling  in  that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at  last 
with  a  little  priae-money. — I  always  bad  thoughts  of  putting  things  to  rights 
in  the  Covenant-Close,  and  reconciling  myself  to  .my  father.  I  found  ont 
Jack  Hndaway,  who  vras  Hiptoming  away  rtith  a  doaen  of  wretched  boya, 
and  a  fine  string  of  stories  he  had  ready  to  rogals  my  ears  withal.  My 
father  had  lectured  on  what  ha  called  'my  falling  away,'  for  seven  Sab- 
baths, when,  just  as  his  pariahionerB  began  to  hope  that  the  course  was  at 
an  end,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack 
Hadaway  aBsared  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  atone  for  my  errors,  by  undergoing 
the  fate  of  the  fii'st  martyr,  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where  the 
very  stones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my  father's  murderer, 
Ilore  was  a  pretty  item  —  well,  my  tongue  elove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour, 
and  was  only  able  at  last  to  utier  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips.  Oh,  this  was 
a  now  theme  for  my  Job's  comforter.  My  sudden  departure  —  my  father's 
no  less  sudden  death  — had  prevented  t1ie  payment  of  the  arrears  of  my 
board  and  lodging— the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher,  with  a  heart  aa  rotten 
as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in.  Without  respect  to  her  age,  or  gentle  kin, 
my  Lady  Kittlebasket  was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitation  — her  porridge- 
pot,  silver  posset-dish,  silver-mounted  spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridge 
Bible,  sold,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  oadie  who  would  bid  highest 
for  them,  and  she  herself  driven  to  the  work-house,  where  she  got  in  with 
diiBcuIty,  but  -was  easily  enongli  lifted  out,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
dead  as  hei'  friends  could  desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me,  who  had  b 
the  d — d"  (ho  paused  a  moment)  "  orijjo  moZt— -Gad,  I  think  my  confess 
would  sound  better  in  Latin  than  in  English  I 

"But  the  best  jeat  was  behind  —  I  had  just  power  to  stammer  out  some- 
thing about  Jess  —  by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer  I  I  had  tauzbt  Jess  one 
trade,  and,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  had  found  out  another  for  herself;  un- 
luckily, they  were  both  contraband,  and  Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the 
Lady  Kittlebasket,  had  the  honour  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  for 
street-walking   and   pocket-picking,   about  six   months  before    I   touched 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry  into  'an  attempt  io 
laugh,  then  drew  his  swarthy  hand  across  his  swarthy  eyes,  and  said  in  » 
more  natural  accent,  "  Poor  Jess  I" 

There  was  a  pause— until  Fairford,  pitying  the  poor  man's  state  of  mind, 
and  believing  he  saw  something  in  him  that,  but  for  early  error  and  subse- 
quent proiigaoy,  might  have  been  excellent  and  noble,  helped  on  the  con- 
versation by  asking,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  how  he  had  been  able  to 
endure  such  a  load  of  calamicy. 

"Why,  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman;  "esceedingly  well — like  a 
tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.^ — Let  me  recollect.— I  remember  thanking  Jack, 
very  composedly,  for  the  interesting  and  agreeable  communication ;  I  then 
pulled  out  my  canvass  poucli,  with  my  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out 
two  pieces,  I  bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  for  a  cruise 
about  Auid  Ecekie.  The  poor  devil  looked  anxiously,  but  I  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  ran  down  stairs,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that  notwith- 
standing what  I  had  heard,  1  espected  to  meet  Jess  at  every  turning. 

"  It  was  market-day,  and  the  usual  number  of  rogues  and  fools  were  as- 
sembled at  the  Cross.  I  observed  every  body  looked  strange  on  mo,  and  I 
tliougiit  some  laughed.  I  fancy  I  had  been  making  queer  faces  enough, 
and  perhaps  talking  to  myself.  When  I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I 
held  out  my  clenched  fists  straight  before  me,  steeped  my  head,  and,  like  3 
ram  when  ho  makes  his  race,  darted  off  right  down  the  Street,  scattering 
groups  of  weatherbeatea  lairds  and  periwigged  burgesses,  and  bearing  down 
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all  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of  '  Seiae  the  madman  1'  echoed,  in  Celtia 
Bounds,  from  the  City  Guard,  with  'Ceaze  ta  matmanl'  —  hut  pursuit  and 
oppoaltion  were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  carper ;  the  smell  of  tlie  sea,  I  sup- 
pose, led  me  to  Leith,  where,  soon  after,  Ifoundmjself  walking  very  quietly, 
on  the  shore,  admiring  the  fougli  round  and  sound  cordago  of  the  vessels, 
and  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a  man  at  the  end  of  ono  of  them,  would  look, 
hy  way  of  tassel. 

"  I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  my  place  of  refuge  —  in  I 
bolted — found  one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  made  half-a-dozen  new  ones — 
drank  for  two  days — was  put  aboard  the  tender — off  to  Portsmouth — thca 
landed  at  the  Haslaar  hospital  in  a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind  —  I 
got  better — nothing  can  kill  me — the  West  Indies  were  my  lot  again,  for 
sinoe  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the  nest  world,  I  had  something  as 
like  such  quarters  as  can  be  had  in  this  —  black  devils  for  inhabitants  — 
flames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  for  vour  ciemenL  Wei!,  brother, 
something  or  other  I  did  or  said— I  can't  tel!  what — How  the  devil  should 
I,  when,  I  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know!  —  But  I  was  punished, 
my  lad — made  to  kiss  the  wench  that  never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds,  and 
that's  the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the  minister's  eon  of — no 
matter  where  —  has  the  cat's  scratch  on  his  back  I  This  roused  me,  and 
when  we  were  ashore  with  the  boat,  I  gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a 
tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took  the  bush  for  it.  There 
were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then  along  shore — and,  I  don't  care  who  knows — 
I  went  on  the  account,  look  jou  —  sailed  under  the  black  flag  and  marrow- 
bones— was  a  good  friend  to  the  sea,  and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Iiiirford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  himself,  a  lawyer,  so  ckse 
to  ft  character  so  lawless,  thought  it  best,  nevertheless,  to  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  asked  Mr.  Ewart,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  could' 
assume,  "  whether  he  was  fortunate  as  a  rover  I" 

"No,  no  —  d — n  it,  no,"  replied  Knnty;  "the  devil  a  crumb  of  butter 
was  ever  churned  that  would  stick  upon,  piy  bread.  There  was  no  order 
among  us — he  that  was  captain  to-day,  was  smabber  to-morrow ;  and  aa  for 

Slander  —  they  say  old  Avery,  and  one  or  two  close  hunks,  made  money; 
ut  in  my  time,  all  went  as  it  came  ;  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  fellow  had 
saved  five  dollars,  bis  throat  would  have  been  cut  in  his  hammock — And 
then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody  work. — Pah,  —  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
broke  with  them  at  last,  lor  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow — no 
matter  what  it  waa — bad  enoagh,  since  it  frightened  me  —  I  took  French 
leave,  and  came  in  upon  the  proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business. 
And  here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  —  a  nutshell  of  a  thing, 
but  goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If  it  were  not  for  yon  hypo- 
critical scoundrel  at  Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit,  and  fakes 
none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be  well  enough  —  as  well  as  I  want  to  he.  Here 
is  no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — toucliing  his  case-bottle ; — "  but,  to  tell  yoa 
a  secret,  he  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  like 
a  professed  joker,  that  makes  yonr  sides  sore  with  laughing,  if  you  see  him 
but  now  and  then ;  hut  if  you  take  up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make 
your  head  stupid.  But  I  warrant  tho  old  fellow  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
for  me,  after  all." 

"  And  what  may  that  be?"  said  Jairford. 

"  He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nanty  Ewart ;  "  and  I  am  only  sorry  he  is 
BO  long  about  it." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  bis  feet^  and,  tripping  up  and  down  the  deck, 
gave  his  orders  with  his  usual  clearness  and  decision,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  contrived  to  swallow  while 
Tecounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feelinc  well,  Fairford  endeavoured  to  rouse  himself 
fBd  w^Ik  to  the  head  of  the  brig,  to  enjoy  the  beautlM  prospect,  as  well  aa 
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to  tate  some  note  of  the  course  which  the  vessel  held.    To  hia  great  siir- 

Srise,  instond  of  standing  across  to  the  opposite  shore  from  which  she  had 
eparled,  tlie  hrig  was  going  down  tho  Firth,  and  apparently  steering  into 
tha  Irish  Sea.  Ho  called  to  Nanty  I^wort,  and  expressed  his  surprise  al 
the  course  they  iprere  pursuing,  and  aaked  why  thay  did  not  stand  straight 
across  the  Pirth  for  some  port  in  Cumberland. 

"  Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question,  now,"  answered  Nanty; 
"as  if  a  ship  could  go  as  straight  to  its  port,  as  a  horse  to  tho  stable,  or  a 
free-trader  could  sail  the  Solway  as  securely  as  a  King's  cutter  1  Why,  I'll 
tell  je,  brother  —  if  I  do  not  see  ft  smoke  on  Bownass,  that  is  the  Tillaga 
iipon  the  headland  yonder,  I  must  stand  out  to  sea  for  twentj-four  hoars  ts, 
least,  for  we  must  keep  the  ■weathergage  if  there  are  hawks  abroad." 

"And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety,  Master  Bwart,  what  is  to  be  doae 
tlien  ?" 

"Why  then,  and  in  that'-case,  I  must  keep  olT  till  night,  and  then  run 
you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore  at  Skinhumess." 

"  And  thea  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  Laird  whom  I  have  the  lette* 
for?"  continued  Fairford.  i 

"  That,"  sdd  Ewart,  "  is  thereafter  as  it  may  be ;  the  ship  has  its  course 
— tho  fair  trader  has  his  port— but  it  ia  not  easy  to  say  where  the  Laird  may 
be  found.  But  he  will  he  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  off  or  on — and  it  wiU 
be  my  business  to  guide  you  to  him." 

Fairford  could  not  withstand  the  passing  impulse  of  terror  which  crossed 
him,  when  thus  reminded  that  he  wasso  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  man, 
who,  by  bis  own  account,  had  been  a  pirate,  and  who  was  at  present,  in  all 
probability,  an  outlaw  aa  well  as  a  contraband  trader.  Nanty  Ewart 
guessed  the  cause  of  his  involuntary  shuddering, 

"  What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  swd,  "  hy  passing  so  poor  a  card  as 
you  are  ? — Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand,  and  did  I  not  p'ay  it 
fiiiriy? — Ay,  I  say  the  Jumping  Jonny  can  run  ia  other  ware  as  well  na 
kegs.    Put  siz/ma  and  iaa  to  Ewart,  and  see  how  that  will  spell — D'ye  take 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Fairford ;  "  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  what  you  allude 
to." 

"  Now,  by  Jove  \"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  "  thou  art  either  the  deepest  or  the 
BhaSlowesfe  fallow  I  ever  mot  with — or  you  are  not  right  after  all.  I  wonder 
whore  Sumtaertrees  could  pick  up  sueh  a  tender  along-shore.  Will  you  lot 
iai\  see  his  letter?" 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  grat  fy  h  w  h  which,  ha  was  aware,  he 
could  not  easily  resist.  The  mast  f  th  Ju  i  ng  Jenny  looked  at  the 
direction  very  attentively,  then  turn  d  th  1  tt  to  and  fro,  and  examined 
ouch  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  w  J  dj,  g  fa  piece  of  ornamented 
manuscript;  then  handed  it  back  t    F     f   d       thout  a  single  word  of 

"  Am  I  right  now  f"  said  the  young  la  y 

"Why,  for  that  matter,"  answ  d  N  nty  the  letter  is  right,  sur 
enough  i  but  whether  yoa  are  right  or  not,  is  your  own  business  rather  than 
mine." — And,  striking  upon  a  flint  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  he  kindled  a 
cigar  OS  thick  as  his  finger,  and  began  to  smoke  away  with  groat  perse- 
Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  divided 
betwixt  the  interest  he  took  in  tha  unhappy  man,  and  a  not  unnatural  ap- 
prehension for  the  issue  of  his  own  adventure. 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his  pastime,  seemed  to 
guess  what  was  working  in  his  passenger's  mind;  for,  after  they  had  re- 
niainad  some  time  engaged  in  silently  observing  each  otlier,  he  suddenly 
dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and  said  to  him,  "Well  then,  if  you  aro  sorry 
for  me,  I  am  sorry  for  you.    J> — n  me,  if  I  have  oared  a  button  for  man  or 
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mother's  son,  since  two  years  since,  when  I  had  another  peep  of  Jack  Ilada- 
■way.  The  fellow  waa  got  iis  fat  as  a  Norway  whale — ■  married  to  a  great 
Dutch  bailt  quean  that  had  brought  him  sis  children.  I  helleve  he  did  not 
tnow  me,  and  thought  I  was  como  to  rob  his  house ;  however,  I  made  ap  a, 
poor  face,  and  told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  j^ven  me  shelter 
and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  mo  of  the  moidotes  that  were  in,  bank,  when 
I  wanted  them.  Egad,  ho  changed  hiH  note  when  I  told  him  what  my  life 
had  been,  and  only  wanted  to  pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid  of  mc.  I  never 
saw  BO  terrified  a  visage.  I  burst  out  arianghinff  in  his  face,  told  him  it 
was  all  a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidorea  were  all  his  own,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one  of  our  people  send  him  a  bag  of  tea 
and  a  keg  of  brandy,  before  I  left — poor  Jack!  I  think  you  are  the  second 
person  these  ten  years,  that  has  c,ired  a  tobaccos  topper  for  Nanty  Ewart." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart  sad  Pairford  you  live  chiefly  with  men  too 
deeply  interested  for  their  own  immediate  safely  to  think  much  upon  the 
distress  of  others  ?" 

"And  with  whom  do  you  yourself  consort  1  pray?"  replied  Nanty, 
smartly.  "  Why,  with  plotters  that  ctn  mike  no  plot  to  bettor  purpose 
tlian  their  own  hanging  and  inoend  anes  thit  nie  snapping  the  flint  upon 
wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon  ri  "c  the  d  ad  as  riise  the  Highlands — you'll  as 
soon  get  a  grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  comfoit  from  Wales  or  Cheshire. 
You  think  because  tlie  pot  is  boiling,  tnat  no  scum  but  yours  can  como 

uppermost  —  I  know  hotter,  by .     All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you 

think  are  trending  your  way,  have  no  relation  at  all  to  your  '   '        '  ' 

the  best  way  to  make  the  whole  kit~^"  "   *■-    -J-       ---    -■  - 
the  alarm  of  such  an  undertaking 
launch  into." 

"  I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to  allude  to,"  said  Fairford; 
and,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself  as  far  as  possible  of 
Nanty's  ooinmunicalJTe  disposition,  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  And  if  I  were, 
1  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  make  them  much  the  subject  of  conversadou. 
But  I  am,  sure,  so  sensible  a  man  as  Summortrcos  and  the  Lturd  may  cor- 
respond together  without  offence  to  the  state." 

"I  take  you,  ftiead  — I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  npon  whom,  at 
length,  the  liquor  and  tobaeco-smoke  began  Ki  make  considerable  innovation. 
"As  to  what  gentlemen  may  or  may  not  correspond  about,  why  we  may 
pretermit  the  question,  as  the  old  Professor  used  to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as 
to  Summertrees,  I  will  say  nothing,  knowin;^  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I 
say  that  this  fellow  the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country;  that  he  is  stir- 
ring  up 'all  the  honest  fellows  who  should  be  drinking  their  brandy  quietly, 
by  telling  them  stories  about  their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five ;  and  that  he 
is  trying  to  tarn  all  waters  into  his  own  mill-dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all 
winds.  And  because  the  London  people  are  roaring  about  for  Bome  pinches 
of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  tliem  to  his  tarn  with  a  wet  finger.  And  he 
gets  encouragement  from  some,  because  they  want  a  spell  of  money  from 
him  ;  and  from  others,  because  they  fought  for  the  cansa  once,  and  are 
ashamed  to  go  back  ;  and  others,  becanse  they  have  nothing  to  lose;  and 
others,  because  they  are  discontented  fools.  But  if  he  has  brought  yon,  or 
anv  one,  I  say  not  whom,  into  this  scrape,  with  the  hope  of  doing  any  good, 
he's  a  d — d  decoy-duck,  and  that's  all  I  can  say  for  him ;  and  you  are  geese, 
which  is  worse  than  being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame-ducks  either.  And  so  here 
is  to  the  prosperity  of  K.ing  George  the  Third,  and  the  true  Presbyterian, 
religion,  and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender ! — I'll  tell 
vou  what,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  I  am  but  tenth  owner  of  this  bit  of  a  craft, 
the  JumpineJenny — but  tenth  owner —  and  must  sail  her  by  my  owners' 
directions.  But  if  I  were  whole  owner,  I  would  not  have  the  brig  bo  made 
a  forry-boat  for  your  Jacob i  ties!,  old-fashioned  Popish  riff-raffi  Mr.  Fairpoi ' 
—  I  would  not,  ty  my  soul ;  they  should  walk  the  pld^fli^  ]>j^ "^  " " 
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have  seen  better  men  do  y?hen  I  sailed  under  ttie'What-d'ye-oallum  colours. 
Biit  being  contraband  goods,  and  on  hoard  my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing 
orders  in  nij  hand,  Tvhj,  I  am  to  forward  them  ns  directed  —  I  say,  Joha 
Roberts,  keep  her  up  a  bit  with  the  helm. — And  so,  Mr.  Fairweather,  what 
I  do  is — as  the  d — d  villain  Turnpenny  says — all  in  the  way  of  business." 

He  had  been  speaking  witli  difficulty  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  now  at 
length  dropped  on  the  deck,  fairly  silenced  by  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
he  had  swallowed,  but  without  having  showed  any  glimpse  of  the  gaiety,  or 
oven  of  the  estravagance  of  intoxication. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung  a  sea-cloak  over  the  sluraberet's 
shoulders,  and  added,  looking  at  Fairford,  "  Pity  of  him  he  should  have 
this  fault ;  for  without  it,  he  would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  iis  ever  troda 
a  plank  with  ox  leather." 

"And  what  aJ^  we  to  do  now?"  said  Fairford. 

"  Stand  o£f  and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see  the  signal,  and  then  obey 

So  saying,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left  the  passenger  to 
amuse  himself  with  his  own  meditations.  Presently  afterward  a  light  co- 
lumn of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  little  headland, 

"  1  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master,"  said  the  sailor.  "  We'll 
stand  out  to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the  evening  tide,  tmd  maks 
Skinburness ;  or,  if  there's  not  light,  wo  can  run  into  the  Wampoot  river, 
and  put  you  ashore  about  Klrkbride  or  Leatha,  with  the  longboat." 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  condemned  him  to  an  agony 
of  many  hours,  which  his  disordoted  stomach  and  aching  head  were  ill  able 
to  endure.  There  was  no  remedy,  however,  but  patience,  and  the  reoollee- 
tion  tiiat  ho  was  suffering  in  the  cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high, 
he  became  worse ;  hja  sense  of  smelt  appeared  to  acquire  a  morbid  degree 
of  acuteness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhaling  and  distinguishing  all  tho 
various  odours  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitch,  to  ail  the 
complicated  smells  of  the  hold.  His  heart,  too,  throbbed  under  the  heat, 
and  he  felt  as  if  in  full  progress  towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  civil  and  attentive,  considering  their  calling,  ob- 
served his  distress,  and  one  contrived  to  make  an  awning  out  of  an  old  sail, 
while  another  compounded  some  lemonade,  the  only  liquor  which  their  pas- 
senger could  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch.  After  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained, 
but  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a,  few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 


t!L^ljii|itn  tl]£  /ifinntlj. 


Alan  Fairforu's  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encounter  labour  than  hb 
frame  was  adequate  to  support  it.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  ivlien  he  awoke, 
after  five  or  six  hours'  slumber,  he  found  that  he  was  so  much  disabled  by 
dijziuosa  in  his  head,  andnains  in  his  Ihnbs,  that  he  could  not  raise  him- 
self without  assistanoe.  lie  heard  with  some  pleasure  that  they  were  now 
running  right  for  the  Wampoo!  river,  and  that  he  would  bo  put  on  shore  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  vessel  accordingly  lay  to,  and  presently  showed  a> 
weft  in  her  ensign,  which  was  hastily  answered  by  signals  frgm  on  shore. 
Men  and  horses  were  seen  to  come  down  the  broken  path  whichjeads  to  the 
shore;  the  latter  aU  properly  tackled  for  carrying  thefei*adteatX5<}tiity 
b3  " 
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fiahlng  barlo  wore  puabed  afloat  at  onoo,  and  crowded  round  the  brig  with 
much  clstciDur,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst  all  this  apparent 
confusion  there  was  the  essential  regularity.  N^mty  Bwart  ngain  walked 
his  quarterdeck  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  life,  issued  the  neces* 
sarj  orders  with  preoision,  and  saw  them  executed  with  punctuality.  In 
half  an  hour  the  loading  of  the  hrig  was  in  a  great  measure  disposed  in  the 
boats ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  moiv},  it  was  landed  on  the  beach,  and 
another  intetvnl  of  about  the  same  duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  oa 
the  various  strings  of  paekhorses  which  Wfuted  for  that  purpose,  and  -mhioh 
instantly  dispersed,  each  on  its  own  proper  adventure.  More  mystery  was 
observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small  barrels,  which 
seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was  not  done  until  the  commercial 
customers  had  been  dismissed ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  was  performed  that 
Ewart  proposed  to  Alan,  as  be  lay  stunned  with  pain  and  noise,  to  accom- 
pany him  ashore. 

It  was  with  difBoulty  that  Fairford  could  get  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  he  could  nob  scat  himself  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  without  assistance 
from  the  captain  and  his  people.  Nanty  Ewart,  who  saw  nothing  in  this 
worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sickness,  applied  the  usual  topics  of  con- 
Eolation.  He  assured  his  passenger  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by  and  b;ri 
when  he  had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra  firma,  and  that  he  hoped  to  drink 
a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with,  him  at  Father  Crackenthorp's,  for  all  that  he 
felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the  wooden  horse. 

"  Who  is  Father  Crackenthorp !"  said  Fairford,  though  scarcely  able  to 
articulate  the  question. 

"As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand."  answered  Nanty.  "Ah,  how 
much  ^od  brandy  he  and  I  have  made  little  of  in  our  day!  By  my  soul, 
Mr,  Fairbird,  he  is  the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of  the  free  trade — 
not  a  stingy  hypocritical  devil  like  old  Turnpenny  Skinflint,  that  drinks 
drunk  on  other  folk's  cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it — but 
a  real  hearty  old  cock ; — the  sharks  have  been  at  and  about  litm  this  many 
a  day,  but  leather  Crackenthorp  knows  how  to  trim  his  sails — never  a  war- 
rant but  he  hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bomw  sodus  with  head- 
borough  and  constable.  The  King's  Escnequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to 
inform  against  him.  If  any  such  rascal  were  t*  cast  up,  why,  he  would 
miss  his  ears  nest  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Solway.  He  ia 
a  statesman,*  though  he  keeps  a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only  for  con- 
venience, and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk  about  him ;  his  wife's 
a  canny  woman  —  and  his  daughter  Doll  too.  Gad,  you'll  be  in  port  there 
till  you  get  round  again ;  and  I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and  bring  you 
to  speech  of  tho  Laird.  Gad,  the  only  trouble  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you 
out  of  the  house ;  for  Doll  ia  a  rare  wench,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old  one, 
and  Father  Crackenthorp  the  rarest  companion !  He'll  drink  yott  a  bottle 
of  rum  or  brandy  without  stopping,  but  never  wet  his  lips  with  the  nasty 
Scottish  stuff  that  the  canting  old  scoundrel  Turnpenny  has  brought  into 
fashion.  He  is  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp ;  in  his 
own  way,  that  is ;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping  Jenny,  and 
many  a  moonlight  outit  besides.  He  can  give  Doll  a  pretty  penny,  if  he 
likes  the  tight  iellow  that  would  turn  in  with  her  for  life." 

In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegyric  on  Father  Crackenthorp,  the 
boat  touched  the  beach,  the  rowers  backed  their  oare  to  keep  her  afloat, 
whilst  the  other  fellows  jumped  into  the  surf,  and,  with  the  most  rapid 
dexterity,  began  Co  hand  the  barrels  ashore. 

"  Up  with  thera  higher  on  the  beach,  my  hearties,"  esclairaed  Nanty 
■Ewart —  "High  and  dry-— high  and  dry — this  gear  will  not  stand  wetting, 
JS^ow,  out  with  our  spare  hand  here  —  high  and  dry  with  him  too.     What^s 
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that? — the  galloping  of  horse  1  Oh,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  ths  packsaddles — 
they  are  our  own  folk." 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  nshore,  ooosiatioj;  of  the  little  barrels; 
and  the  boat's  orew,  standing  to  their  arms,  ranged  themselves  in  fronl^ 
ivniimg  tho  advance  of  the  horses  which  came  clatWring  along  the  boaob. 
A  man,  overgrown  with  corpulence,  who  might  be  distinguished  in  tlie 
moonlight,  panting  with  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
viJeadp,  which  consisted  of  horses  linked  together,  and  accommodated  with 
pn'^ksaddles,  and  chains  for  securing  the  kegs,  which  made  a,  dreadful  clnt- 
tDrioE, 

"  How  now,  Fetber  Crackentborp  ?"  swd  Ewart — "  Why  this  hurry  with 
jour  horses? — We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with  you,  and  taste  your  old 
brandy,  and  mj  dame's  hontc-brewed.  The  signal  is  up,  man,  and  all  is 
rl^bt/' 

"All  ia  wrong,  Captwn  Nanty,"  cried  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke ;  "  and 
you  are  the  lad  that  Is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless  you  bundle  off — there  are 
now  brooms  bought  at  Carlisle  yesterday  to  sweep  the  country  of  you  and 
tlio  like  of  you  —  so  yon  were  better  be  jogging  inland." 

"How many  rogues  ore  the  officers? — If  not  more  than  fen,  1  will  make 
fight." 

"  The  devil  vou  will  1"  answered  Crackentborp.  "  You  were  better  not, 
for  they  have  the  bloody-backed  dragoons  from  Carlisle  with  them." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Nanty,  "  we  must  make  sail. — Come,  Master  Pnirford, 
you  must  mount  and  ride,— He  does  not  hoar  me — ho  has  fainted,  I  believe 
— What  the  devil  shall  I  dot  —  Father  Crackentborp,  I  must  leave  this 
youn;2;  fellow  with  you  till  the  gale  blows  out  —  hark  ye — goes  between  the 
Laird  and  the  t'other  old  one ;  he  can  neither  ride  nor  walk  —  I  must  send 
him  up  to  you." 

"  Send  him  up  to  the  gallows  I"  Siud  Crackentborp ;  "  there  is  Quarter- 
master Thwacker,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder;  an  he  had  not  some  kind- 
ness for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for  a  start  —  but  you  must  get  off,  or 
they  will  be  here  to  seek  us,  for  his  orders  are  woundy  parCioular;  and 
theao  kegs  contain  worse  than  whisky— a  hanging  matter,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  river,  with  them  they  be- 
long to,"  said  Nanty  Bwatt.  "  But  they  are  part  of  cargo ;  and  what  to  do 
with  tho  poor  young  fellow " 

■'  Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on  the  grass  with  a  cloak 
o'er  him,"  said  Crackentborp.  "If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing  is  so  cooling 
as  the  night  air." 

"Yes,  ne  would  be' cold  enough  in  the  morning,  no  doubt;  but  it's  a  kiud 
heart  and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  the  Captain  of 
the  Jumping  Jenny, 

"Well,  Captain,  an  yo  will  risk  your  own  neck  for  another  man'a,  why 
not  take  hira  to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies?" 

"  What,  the  Miss  Arthurets ! — The  Papist  jadesi — But  never  mind ;  it 
will  do — I  have  known  them  take  in  a  whole  sloop's  orew  that  were  stranded 
on  the  sands." 

"  You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to  Fairladies ;  for  I  tell 
you  they  are  all  up  through  the  country." 

"Never  mind— I  may  chince  to  put  some  of  them  down  again,"  said 
Nanty,  oheerfully.  —  "Come,  lads,  bustle  to  your  tacklo.  Are  you  ijl 
loaded?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Captiun;  we  will  be  ready  in  ajiffy,"  answered  the  gang. 

"D — n  your  Captains !  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  bare  me  hanged  if  I  am 
taken  ?— Ail's  hail-fellow,  here." 

"A  sup  at  parting,"  said  Father  Crackentborp,  extending  a  flask  to  Nanty 
Ewart. 

"Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,"  said  Nanty,     "No  DitabjQOvftl^B 
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for  mo — aij  heart  is  always  hif;h  enough  when  thero'a  a  chance  of  Sgbting; 
besides,  if  I  live  drunk,  1  shouM'like  to  die  eober.  —  Here,  oM  Jephson — ■ 
you  are  the  best  natured  bruts  amongst  thera — get  the  Jad  between  as  on  a 
quiet  horse,  and  we  will  keep  him  upright,  I  warrant." 

Aa  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground,  he  groaned  heavily,  and  asked 
faintly  where  they  Vfere  taking  hica  to. 

"  To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  aaug  and  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  his  hole," 
said  Nanty,  "if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there  safely.  —  Good-by,  ITather 
Cracken thorp — poison  the  quartermaster,  if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horaeathen  sprangforwardat  a  hard  trot,  followingeaoh  other 
in  a  line,  and  every  second  horse  being  mounted  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a 
smock-frock,  which  served  to  oonoeal-the  arms  with  which  most  of  these 
desperate  men  were  provided.  Bwart  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young  charge  erect 
in  the  saddle.  lie  groaned  heavily  from  time  to  time ;  and  Ewart,  more 
moved  with  compassion  for  his  situafion  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  own  habits,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  and  comfort  him,  by  some  ac- 
count of  the  place  to  which  thev  were  conveying  him  —  his  words  of  conso- 
lation being,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  (if  calling  to 
his  people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost  amongst  the  rattling  of  the  barrels, 
and  clinking  of  the  tackle  and  small  chains  by  which  they  are  secured  on 

"And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters  at  Fairladics  —  good 
old  serambiing  housQ — good  old  maids  enough,  if  they  were  not  Papists. — 
Hollo,  you  Jack  Lowther ;  keep  the  line  can't  ye,  and  shut  your  rattle-trap, 

you  broth  of  a ?    And  so,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  having  enough, 

the  old  lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of.  sMnts,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth.  The 
place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  nnn-shop  long  ago,  as  they  have  them 
still  in  Flanders;  so  folk  call  them  the  Vestals  of  Fairladies  —  that  may 
be,  or  may  not  be ;  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  no.  —  Blinkinsop,  hold 
your  tongue,  and  be  d — dl  — And  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and  good  dinners, 
they  are  well  thought  of  by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Papists 
is  looked  over.  There  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  alout  young  scholars,  and 
euch  like,  about  the  house — it's  a  hive  of  them — More  shame  that  government 
send  dragoons  out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the  old  women  of 
England  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these  rf^amufBns  smuggle  in  as  much 

Sftpistry  and  —  Hark!  —  was  that  a  whistle?  —  No,  it's  only  a  plover.  You, 
em  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  a-head  —  we'll  meet  them  at  the  High  'VVhins, 
or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  no  where.  Go  a  furlong  a-head,  I  say,  and  look 
sharp. — These  Misses  Arthureta  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and 
such  like  acts  —  which  my  poor  father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he 
dressed  himself  out  with  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.  —  D — n  that  stum- 
bling horse  t  Father  Craokecthorp  should  be  d — d  himself  for  putting  an 
honest  fellow's  neck  in  such  jeopardy." 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Nanty  run.  on,  increas- 
ing, by  his  well-intended  annoyance,  the  n^ny  of  Alan  Fairford,  who,  tor- 
mented by  a  racking  pain  along  the  b&ck  and  loins,  which  made  the  rough 
trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  bad  his  aching  bead  still  farther  rended 
and  split  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly  pas- 
sive, however,  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any  answer;  and  indeed  his 
<Jwn  bodily  distress  was  now  so  great  and  engrossing,  that  to  think  of  his 
situation  was  impossible,  even  if  he  could  have  mended  it  by  doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland  ;  but  in  what  direction,  Alan  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  They  passed  at  first  over  heaths  and  sandy  downs  j  they 
crossed  more  than  one  brook,  or  beck,  as  they  are  called  in  that  country  — 
some  of  them  of  considerable  depth  —  and  at  length  reached  a  cultivated 
country,  divided,  according  to  the  English  fashion  of  agrioultsre,  int<i  very 
small  iields  or  closes,  by  high  banks,  overgrown  witfaiJHrfBiVsltJr^A'-Bur- 
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mounted  by  hedge-row  trees,  amongst  which  winded  a  nnmbor  of  imprac- 
ticable and  coniplioated  Janes,  where  the  houghs  projecting  from  the  em- 
banliments  on  each  side,  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moou,  and  endangered 
tlie  safetj  of  the  horseman.  But  tlirough  this  labyrinth  the  esporianoe  of 
the  guides  conducted  them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even  the  slaok- 
ening  of  their  pace.  In  many  placefl,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  three 
men  to  ride  abreast;  and  therefore  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan  Fairford 
foil  alternately  to  old  Jephson,  and  to  Nanty;  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  keep  him  upright  in  hio  saddle. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite  worn  out,  and  he 
was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave  him  to  hia  fate  in  the  first  cottage  or 
shed — or  under  a  haystaok  or  a  hedge — or  any  where,  so  be  was  left  at  ease, 
Collier,  who  rode  a-head,  passed  back  the  word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue 
tu  Fairladiea— " Was  ha  to  turn  up?" 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson,  Nanty  dashed  up  to  tho 
bead  of  the  troop,  and  gave  his  orders. — "  Who  knows  the  bouse  beat  ?" 
"  Sam  Skolton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowther. 

"A  d — d  bad  religion,"  ejud  Nanty,  of  whose  Presbyterian  education,  a 
hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant.  "  But  I  am  glad  there 
is  one  amongst  os,  any  how. — You,  Sam,  being  a  Papist,  know  Fairladies, 
and  the  old  maidens,  I  dare  say;  so  do  you  lall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait 
here  with  me ;  and  do  you,  Collier,  carry  on  to  Walinford  bottom,  then  turn 
down  the  beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman  Grist  the  Miller, 
or  old  Pee  1-th e-Cause way,  will  tell  you  where  to  stow ;  hut  I  will  be  up  with 
yuu  before  that." 

Tho  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at  their  former  paoe, 
^yllile  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the  road-side  till  the  rear  came 
up,  when  Jephson  and  Fairford  joined  them,  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
latter,  they  fiejian  to  proceed  at  an  easier  pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the 
gang  to  precede  them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their  progress 
began  to  die  away  in  tho  distance.  They  bad  not  proceeded  a  pistol-ahot 
from  the  place  where  they  parted,  when  a  short  turning  brought  them  in 
front  of  an  old  mouldering  gateway,  whose  heavy  pinnacles  were  decorated 
in  fhe  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  clumsy  architectural  orna- 
menta ;  several  of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scattered 
about,  no  farther  care  having  been  taken  than  just  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  direct  approach  to  tlie  avenue.  The  great  stone  piilars,  glimmering 
white  in  the  moonlight,  had  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  supernatural  ap- 
paritions, and  the  air  of  neglect  all  around,  gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  uf 
the  habitation  to  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 

"  There  used  to  be  no  gate  hero,"  said  Skelton,  finding  their  way  unex- 
pectedly stopped. 

"  But  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,"  said  a  rough  voice  from 
within.     "  Who  be  you,  and  wliat  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

"Wewaol  to  come  to  speech  of  the  iadies — of  the  Misses  Arthuret," 
said  Nanty ;  "  and  to  ask  lodging  for  a  siek  man." 

"  There  is  no  speech  to  he  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  you  may  carry  your  sick  man  to  the  doctor,"  answered  the  fellow  from 
within,  gruftiv ;  "  for  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt,  and  scent  in  rose- 
mary, you  will  get  no  entrance — put  your  pipes  up  and  be  jogging  on." 
"  Why,  Diiik  Gardener,"  said  Skelton,  "  be  thou  then  turned  porter?" 
"  What,  do  you  know  who  I  am  2"  said  the  domestic  sharply. 
"I  know  you  by  your  by-word,"  answered  the  other;  "What,  have  you 
forgot  little  Sam  Skelton,  and  tho  brock  in  the  barrel  V 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  answered  the  acquaintance  of  Sam 
Skelton ;  "  but  my  orders  are  peremptory  to  let  no  one  up  the  avenue  this 

night,  and  therefore "  -   ,         , 

"But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back,"  Said  NaiHji^'<'^fli^ 
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ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  foi"  yon  to  take  a  guine.i  and  let  \xs  in,  than  tc 
huve  u3  break  the  door  first,  and  tliy  pate  aftenvards  ?  for  I  won't  see  my 
comrade  die  at  your  door — be  assured  of  that." 

"Why,  I  dunnakaoTT,"  said  the  fellow;  "bat  what  cattle  were  tioae  than 
rode  by  in  suoli  hurry  t" 

"  Some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness,  Stoniecultrum,  and  thereby,"  answered 
.  Skelton ;  "Jack  Lowther,  and  old  Jephson,  and  broad  Will  Lampliigh,  and 
Bnch  like." 

"  Well,"  said  Diok  Gardener,  "  &3  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt,  and 
Bcent  in  rosemary,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  troopers  from  Carlisle  and 
Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth." 

"  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter  of  a  cask  from  the 
clash  of  a  broadsword,  as  iroll  as  e'er  a  quaffar  in  Onmberland,"  said 
Skolton. 

"  Gome,  brother,  less  of  your  jaw  and  more  of  your  legs,  if  you  ploaae," 
said  Nanty ;  "  every  moment  wo  stay  is  a  moment  lost.  Go  to  the  ladies, 
and  toll  tiiem  that  Nanty  Bwart,  of  the  Jumping  Jonny,  has  brought  a 
young  gentleman,  charged  witli  letters  from  Scotland,  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man of  consequence  in  Cumberland  —  that  the  BOldiers  are  out,  and  the 
gentleman  is  very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairladies,  he  must  be 
left  either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to  be  taken,  with  all  his  papers  about  him, 
-by  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Diok  Gardener  with  this  message;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Jights 
were  seen  to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fairford,  who  was  now,  in  oonse- 
qnenco  of  the  halt,  a  little  restored  to  self-possession,  that  they  were  tra- 
versing the  front  of  a  tolerably  larga  mansion-houso. 

"  What  if  thy  friend,  Diok  Gardener,  comes  not  back  again  1"  said  Jeph- 
son to  Skelton. 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "I  shall  owe  iiini  jnst  such  a 
licking  as  thoii,  old  Jephson,  had  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will  pay  as  duly  and 
truly  as  he  did." 

The  oM  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  his  doubts  were 
sileucod  by  tJie  return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who  announned  that  Miss  Ar- 
thuret  was  coming  herself  as  far  as  tho  gateway  to  speak  with  them. 

Nanty  Bvrart  cursed  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicions  of  old  maids  and  tho 
ehurlish  seraplea  of  Catholics,  that  made  so  many  obstacles  to  helping  a 
fellow-creature,  and  wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheumatism  or  toothaoh 
as  the  reward  of  her  escuraion ;  but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut 
Hhort  farther  grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid  with  a 
lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  examined  the  party  on  the  outside,  as 
closely  as  the  imperfect  light,  and  the  spars  of  the  newly-erected  gate,  would 
permit." 

"I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late.  Madam  Arthuret,"  said 
Nanty ;  "  but  the  case  is  this      — " 

"  Iloly  Virgin,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  speak  no  loud  ?  Pray,  are  you 
not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainte  Genevieve  ?" 

"Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart,  "they  call  the  brig  so  at  Dunkirk, 
Euro  enough ;  but  along  shore  here,  they  call  her  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

"  You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Uuona venture,  did  you  not  ?'' 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  of  them  black  cattle,"  an- 
swered Nanty. 

"Fie!  lie!  friend,"  said  Miss  Arthuret;  "it  is  a  pity  that  the  saints 
should  commit  these  good  men  to  a  heretic's  care." 

"  Why,  no  mora  they  would,  ma'am,"  answered  Nanty,  "  could  they  find 
a  Papist  lubber  that  knew  tbe  coast  as  I  do ;  then  I  am  trusty  as  steel  to 
owners,  and  always  look  after  cargo — live  lumber,  or  dead  flesh,  or  spirits, 
nil  is  one  to  me;  and  your  Catholics  have  such  d — d  lares' iooiJsJ  with 
pardon,  ma'am,  that  they  can  sometimes  hide  two  fjii^iiiTOi'Taieia^^Eut 
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liere  is  a  gentlemaa  dying,  with  letters  about  him  from  the  Laird  of  Sum- 
mertrees  to  the  Iraird  of  the  Lochs,  aa  they  cail  hiai,  aioog  Solway,  and 
every  minuta  he  lies  here  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin." 

"  btdnt  Mary  I  what  shall  we  do  V'  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  "  we  must  admit 
him,  I  think,  at  all  risks.  —  Tou,  Bichard  Gardener,  help  one  of  these  men 
to  carry  the  gentleman  up  to  the  Place ;  and  yoii,  Selb^,  see  him  lodged  at 
tho  end  of  the  long  gallery.  —  You  are  a  heretic,  Captain,  but  I  think  yon 
are  trusty,  and  I  know  you,  have  been  trusted — but  if  you  are  imposing  on 

"  Not  I,  madam — never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies  of  your  osperience — 
my  m'aotiee  that  way  has  been  all  among  tho  young  ones. — Come,  cbeerly, 
Mr.  fiairford — you  will  be  taken  good  eare  of — try  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so ;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declaied  himself  able  to  walk  to 
the  house  with  the  sole  assietanoe  of  the  gardener. 

"Why,  that's  hearty.  Thank  thoo,  Dick,  for  lending  him  thine  arm," — 
and  Naaty  slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he  had  promised.—"  Farewell, 
then,  Mr.  Fairfotd,  and  farewell.  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  haye  been  too  long 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  themselves  on  horseback, 
and  went  off  at  a  gallop.  Yet,  even  above  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the 
incorrigible  Naiity  hollow  out  the  old  ballad — 


"  Holy  Virgin  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  aa  the  unhallowed  sounds 
reiiohed  her  eara  ;  "what  profane  heathens  be  these  men,  and  wliat  frights 
and  pinches  we  be  put  to  among  them  I  The  siuuts  be  good  to  ua,  what  a 
night  has  this  been ! — the  like  never  seen  at  Pairladies. — Help  me  to  make 
fast  the  gate,  Bichard,  and  thou  shalt  come  down  again  to  wait  on  it,  test 
there  come  more  unweloome  visiters — Not  that  you  are  unwelcome,  young 
geutleman,  for  it  is  sufficient  that  you  need  such  assistance  as  we  can  give  you, 
to  make  you  welcome  ^  Fairladies— -only,  another  time  wonid  have  done  as 
well — but,  hem  !  I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best  The  avenue  is  none  of  the 
Bmoothrat,  sir,  look  to  your  feet,  Richard  Gardener  should  have  had  it 
mown  and  levelled,  but  ha  was  obliged  to  go  on.  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Wini- 
fred's Well,  in  Wales." — (Here  Dick  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if 
he  had  found  it  betrayed  some  internal  feeling  a  little  at  variance  \Yith  what 
the  lady  said,  he  converfod  into  a  muttered  Sanda  Wmijreda,  ora  pi-o  nobis. 


Miss  Arthuret,  meantime,  proceeded) — "We  never  interfere  with  o__  ___ 
vants'  vows  or  penaneea.  Master  Fairford — I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of 
your  name,  perhaps  a  relation — I  say,  we  ilever  interfere  with  eur  servants' 
vows.  Our  Lady  forbid  they  should  not  know  some  difference  between  our 
service  and  a  heretic's. — Take  care,  air,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care. 
Alas !  by  night  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blooks  in  our  paths  I" 

With  more  talk  to  the  sanie  purpose,  all  of  which  tended  to  show  a, 
charitable,  and  somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  her 
superstitious  devotion.  Miss  Arthuret  entertained  her  new  guest,  as,  stum- 
bling at  everv  obstacle  which  the  devotion  of  his  guide,  Richard,  had  left 
in  the  jjath,  he  at  last,  by  ascending  some  stone  steps  decorated  on  the  side 
with  griffins,  or  some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a  terrace  extending 
in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fairladies ;  an  old-faahioned  gentleman's  house  of 
some  consequence,  with  its  range  of  notched  gable-ends  and  narrow  win- 
dows, relieved  by  here  and  there  an  old  turret  about  the  sise  of  a  pepper- 
box. The  door  was  locked,  during  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistress;  a  dim 
light  glimmered  through  the  sashed  door  of  Uie  hall,  which  opened  beneatli 
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a  huge  stono  porch,  loaded  with  jessamine  and  other  creepers.     All  the 

windowB  were  dark  as  pitch. 
Miss  Arthurot  tapped  at  the  door.    "Sister,  sister  Atigeliea." 
"Who  is  there?"  was  answered  fnnn  within ;  "is  it  you,  siBtei"  Seraphinaf" 
"  Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door ;  do  you  not  know  my  Toioo  ?" 
"  No  douht,  eistor,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and  bar ;  "  bat  yon  knoj* 

our  charge,  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  surprise  uh — incedii  sicut  leo  iwans, 

saiLh  the  breviary. — Whom  have  you  brought  hero  ?     Oh,  sister,  what  hare 

"  It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina,  hastening  to  interrupt  her  sister's 
remonatranca,  "  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy  Father  Fairford ;  left  at 
the  gate  bv  the  captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the  Sainte  Genevieve — almost 
dead— ana  charged  with  despatches  to " 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  bIib  mumbled  over  the  last  words. 

"  Nay,  than,  there  is  no  help,"  eaid  Angelica ;  "  but  it  is  unlucky." 

Durinff  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fairladies,  Dick  Gardener 
deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair,  where  the  young  lady,  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  expressing  a  becoming  reluctance  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  stranger, 
put  her  finger  and  thumb  upon  Fairford's  wrist,  and  counted  his  pulse. 

"  There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said ;  "  Richard  must  call  Ambrose,  and 
we  must  send  some  of  the  febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respeotable-loolting  old  servant, 
bred  in  the  family,  and  who  had  risen  from  rank  to  rank  in  tiie  Arthuret 
service,  till  he  was  become  half-physician,  half-alaioner,  half-butler,  and 
entire  governor ;  that  is,  when  the  Father  Confessor,  who  frequently  eased 
him  of  the  toils  of  government,  chanced  to  be  abroad.  Under  the  direction, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  this  venerable  personage,  the  unlucky  Alan 
Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  consigned  to  a  comfortable  bed.  Ho  did  not 
attempt  to  resist  the  prescription  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented 
him  with  the  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a  consider, 
able  quantity  of  blood  from  hini,  by  which  last  operation  he  probably  did 
his  patient  much  service. 


CjiaptEt  \\t  ^iitEnit^. 


On  the  nest  morning,  -when  Fairford  awoke,  after  no  very  refreshing 
slumbera,  in  which  wei-e  mingled  many  wild  dreams  of  his  father,  and  of 
Daraie  Latimer,  — of  the  damsel  in  the  green  mantle,  and  the  vestals  of 
Fairladies, — of  drinking  small  beer  with  Nanty  Ewatt,  and  being  immersed 
in  the  Solway  with  the  Jumping  Jenny,  —  he  found  himself  in  no  condition 
to  dispute  the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  should  keep  his  bed,  from 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  without  assistance.  Ho 
became  sensible  that  his  anxiety,  iLnd  his  constant  efforts  for  some  days 
past,  had  been  too  much  for  his  health,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  hia 
impatience,  he  could  not  proceed  in  hia  undertaking  until  his  strength  was 
re-established. 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  better  quarters  could  have  been  found  for  an  invalid. 
The  attendants  spoke  under  their  breath,  andmoTedonlyon  tiptoe— nothing 
was  done  unless  par  ordonnanee  dit  laededn  —  Esculapiua /reigned  para- 
Diount  in  the  premises  at  Fairladies.    Onoo  a-day,  thb  lattiesSjm^  i^|l-eat 
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stdte  to  ■wait  upon  him,  and  enquire  after  his  henlth,  and  it  waa  then  that 
Alan's  natural  eivilitj,  and  the  thankfulness  which  he  espressed  for  their 
timely  and  charitable  assistance,  raised  him  oonsiderabiy  in  their  esteem. 
He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to  a  better  apartment  than  that  in  mhieh 
ho  had  been  at  first  acoommodat-ed.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a 
glasa  of  wine,  it  was  of  the  first  quality  ;  one  of  those  curious  old-fashioned 
cobwebbed  bottles  being  produced  on  the  occasion,  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  crypts  of  old  country-seata,  where  thoy  may  have  lurked  un- 
disturbed for  more  than  half  a  century. 

But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid,  Fairiadies,  as  its  present 
inmate  became  soon  aware,  was  not  so  agreeable  to  a  convaieacent.  When 
he  dragged  himself  to  the  window  so  soon  as  he  could  crawl  from  bed, 
behold  it  was  closely  grated,  and  commanded  no  view  escept  of  a  little 
paved  court.  This  was  nothing  remarkabio,  most  old  Border-houses  having 
their  windows  bo  secured.  But  then  Fairford  observed,  that  -whofioever 
entered  or  left  the  room,  always  locked  the  door  with  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection; and  some  proposals  which,  he  made  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden,  were  so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies 
and  their  prime  minister,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  ne  saw  plainly  such  an  exten- 
sion of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would  not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospitality  would  permit  him 
his  proper  privilege  of  free-agency,  he  announced  to  this  important  func- 
tionary, with  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  with  which  he  had  been  attended, 
his  purpose  to  leave  ITairladies  nest  morning,  requesting  only  as  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favours  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse  to 
the  next  town ;  and,  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose  that  his  gratitude  would  not  h^ 
limited  by  such  a  trifle,  be  slipped  three  guineas  int^i  his  hand,  by  way  of 
seconding  his  proposal.  The  fingers  of  that  worthy  domBstio  closed  as 
naturally  upon  the  honorarium,  as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had 
given  him  a  right  to  clutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's  proposed 
departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he  was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a, 
peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  depart  to-morrow  ; 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies  would  not  authorize  it. 

"  I  knowbest  what  myown  life  iswotth,"  said  Alan;  "and  I  do  not  value 
it  in  comparison  to  the  business  which  requires  my  instant  attention." 

Eeaeivingatillno  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr.  Ambrose,  Fairford  thought 
it  best  to  stute  his  resolution  to  the  ladies  themselves,  in  the  most  measured, 
respectful,  and  grateful  terms ;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  depart  on  the  morrow,  or  nest  day  at  farthest.  After  some 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health,  which  were 
so  eipressed  that  he  was  convinced  Uiey  were  only  used  to  delay  hia  depart- 
ure, Fairford  plainly  told  them  that  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches  of 
consequence  to  the  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herriea,  Bedgauntlet, 
and  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs;  and  fJiat  it  was  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
deliver  them  early. 

"  I  dare  say.  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Atthuret,  "  that  the 
gentleman  is  honest;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation  of  Father  Fairford,  we 

"Jean  Maria  I"  exclaimed  the  yonnger,  "Oh,  fie,  Sister  Seraphina!  Fie, 
fie  !  —  Vade  retro — get  thee  behind  mo  I" 

"Well,  well;  but,  sister  —  Sister  Angelica  —  lot  me  speak  with  you  in 
the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladiea  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues,  and  it  was  a  good 
half  hour  ere  they  rustled  in  again,  with  importance  and  awe  on  their  coun- 
tenances. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fairford,  the  cause  of  our  desire  to  delay  yon 
is  — there  is  a  religious  genOoman  iu  the  house  at  present '?^,i,-inln 

"  A  most  escelknt  person  indeed"— said  the  Sister  AngelioaS  ■'^'^'y  I*- 
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"An  anointed  of  liis  Master  I"  echoed  Seraphina,  —  "and  we  should  b& 
glad  that,  for  conacieuoe'  sake,  jou  would  hold  some  discourse  with  him 
bafore  your  departure." 

"  Oho  I"  thought  Pairford,  "  the  murder  is  out —  here  is  a  design  of  con 
version  !  —  I  must  not  affront  the  good  ladies,  but  I  shall  soon  send  off  tho 
priest,  I  think." — He  then  answered  aloud,  "  that  he  should  he  happy  to 
converse  with  anj  friend  of  theirs  —  that  in  religious  matters  he  had  tha 
greatest  respect  for  every  modification  of  Chrisdanity,  though,  he  must  say, 
hia  belief  was  made  up  to  that  in  which  ha  had  been  educated ;  nevertheless, 
if  his  Boeing  the  religious  person  they  recommended  could  in  the  least  show 
his  respect " 

"It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "although  I  am  sure  tha 
day  is  too  short  to  hear  him  —  Pather  Buonayenture,  I  mean  —  speak  upon 
"  '     ir  souls ;  hut-      " 


"  Oome,  oome,  Sister  Seraphina,"  said  the  younger.  "  it  is  needless  to  talk 
so  mueh  about  it.  His  —  his  Eminence  —  I  mean  Father  Buonavcnture  — 
will  himself  explain  what  he  wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"His  Eminence  I"  said  Fairford,  surprised  —  "Is  this  gentleman  so  high 
in  the  Catholic  Church? — The  title  is  given  only  to  Cardinals,  I  think." 

"  He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered  Seraphina ;  "  but  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Fairford,  he  is  as  high  iu  rank  as  he  is  eminently  endowed  with  good 
gifts,  and " 

"Come  away,"  said  Sister  Angelica.  "Holy  Virgin,  how  you  do  talk  I 
— What  has  Mr.  Fairford  to  do  with  Fatlier  Bu  on  a  venture's  rank  1  —  Only, 
sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  Father  has  been  always  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  tha  most  profound  deference ;  indeed " 

"  Come  away,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  in  her  turn ;  "  who  talks 
now,  I  pray  you  ?    Mr.  Fairford  will  know  how  to  comport  himself." 

"  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  the  younger  lady,  "  for 
here  bis  Eminence  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words ;  and 
as  Fairford  was  about  to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that  any  friend  of  hers 
should  be  treated  by  him  with  ^1  the  ceremony  he  could  ospect,  she  imposed 
silence  on  him,  by  holding  up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the  galierv ;  it  might  have 
proclaimed  the  approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal,  but  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  himself.  Nor  eouid  the  sound  have  been  more  respectfully  lis- 
tened to  by  the  two  ladies,  had  it  announced  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
was  approaching  in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like  sentinels  on  duty, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by  which  the  long  gallery  eommunicated  with 
Fairford's  apartment,  and  stood  there  immovable,  and  with  countenances 
expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so  slow,  that  Fairford  had 
time  to  notice  all  this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily  and  ambitious 
priest  could  have  contrived  to  subject  his  worthy  bat  simple-minded  hostesses 
to  such  superstitious  trammels.  Father  Buonaventure'a  entrance  and  ap- 
pearance in  some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  aboat  forty,  or  upwards;  but  either  care, 
or  fatigue,  or  indulgence,  had  brought  on  the  appearance  of  premature  old 
age,  and  given  to  his  £ne  features  a  cast  of  seriousness  or  even  sadness.  A 
noble  countenance,  however,  still  remained ;  and  though  his  coniplesion 
was  altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  a  melancholy 
ibid,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the  full  and  well-opened  eye,  and  the  well-, 
formed  nose,  showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He 
was  tail,  but  lost  the  advantage  of  his  height  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane 
which  he  wore  always  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his 
Blow  though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  jind  limbs  felt 
already  some  touch  of  infirmity.    The  colour  of  hiai  h^  MiiUtoot^te  dis- 
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cohered,  as,  MCOrding  to  the  fsshion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He  waa  hand- 
somely, though  grarely  dreased  in  a  Beeuiftr  habit,  and  hmi  a  cockade  in  his 
hat;  c  iron  in  stances  which  did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  a  niili- 
tafv  disguise  was  very  often  assumed  .by  the  seminary  priests,  whose  visits 
to  England,  or  residence  there,  aabjeoted  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the  two  ladies  facing  inward, 
like  soldiers  on  theirpost  when  about  to  salute  a  Huperior  oflioer,  dropped  on 
either  hand  of  the  Father  a  curtsy  so  profound,  that  the  hoop  petticoats 
which  performed  the  feat  seemed  to  sink  down  to  the  Tory  floor,  nay,  through 
it,  as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened  for  the  descent  of  the  dames  who  performed 
this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  such  homage,  profound  as  it  was ;  he 
turned  his  person  a  little  way  first  towards  one  sister,  and  then  towards  the 
other,  while,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  person,  which  certainly  did 
not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  acknowledged  their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  for- 
wavd  without  addressing  them,  and  seemed,  by  doing  so,  to  intimate  that 
their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  a«cordingiy  glided  out  of  tlie  room,  reti-eating  backwards,  with 
hands  clasped  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if  imploring  blessings  on  the  reli- 
gious man  whom  they  venerated  so  highly.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
was  shut  after  them,  but  not  before  Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  were 
Olio  or  two  men  in  the  gallery,  and  tliat,  contrary  to  what  he  had  before 
observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  not  looked  on  the  outside. 

"  Can  the  good  souis  apprehend  danger  from  me  to  this  god  of  their  idol- 
atry 1"  thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time  to  make  farther  observations, 
for  the  stranger  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  his  apartment. 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
visitor,  he  thought  that  the  Father  avoided  his  looks'.  His  reasons  for  re- 
maining incognito  were  cogent  enough  to  account  for  this,  and  Fairford  has- 
tened to  relieve  him,  by  looking  downwards  in  his  turn ;  but  when  again 
he  raised  his  face,  he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the  stronger  so  Used  on 
him,  that  he  was  almost  put  oat  of  countenance  by  the  steadiness  of  his 
gaze.     During  this  time  they  remained  standing. 

"Take  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  Father;  "you  have  been  an  invalid." 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  an  inferior  to  be  seated  in  his 
presence,  and  his  roico  was  full  and  melodious. 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  overawed  by  the  airs  of  su- 
periority, which  could  be  only  properly  exercised  towards  one  over  ■njbom 
religion  gave  the  speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  his  bidding,  as  if  moved  by 
springs,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he 
felt  that  they  ought  to  stand.  The  stranger  kept  the  advantage  which  hd 
had  obtained. 

"Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairford?"  said  the  Father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow.  ■ 

"  Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued  his  visiter.  "  There  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called  Fairford  of  Fairford," 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a  foreign  ecolesiastio,  as  hia 
name  intimated  Father  Buonaventure  to  be ;  but  only  answered  he  believed 
there  was  such  a  family. 

"Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr,  Fairfoi-d?"  continued  the  in- 
quirer. 

"I  have  not  the  honour  to  lay  such  a  claim,"  said  Fairford,  "My 
father's  industry  has  raised  his  family  from  a  low  and  obscure  situation— I 
have  no  hereditary  claim  to  distinction  of  any  kind. — May  I  ask  the  cause 
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descent.  Ha  then  motioned  to  him  to  he  silent,  and  proceeded  with  bis 
q  aeries. 

'■  Although  not  of  condition,  jou  are,  doubtless,  by  sentiments  and  edu- 
cation, a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  V 

"I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Alan,  colouring  with  displeasure.  "I  hate  not 
been  accustomed  to  have  it  questioned." 

"Patience,  young  man,"  said  the  unperturbed  querist — "we  are  on 
serious  business,  ana  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its  being  discussed  se- 
riousiy.  —  Yoq  are  probably  aware,  that  jou  speak  to  a  person  proscribed 
by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of  the  present  gOTernmentr" 

"  I  nm  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapter  3,"  said  Alan,  "  banishing 
from  the  realm  Priests  and  trafficking  Papists,  and  punishing  by  death,  on 
summary  conviction,  any  such  person  who  being  so  banished  may  return. 
But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  yon,  sir,  to  be  one  of  those  persons ;  and  I 
think  T^our  prudence  may  reoommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"It  is  sufficient,  sir;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  of  disagreeable  oonse 
quences  from  your  having  seen  me  in  this  house,"  said  the  Priest. 

"  Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "  I  consider  myself  as  indebted  for  my  life 
to  the  MistrsBBes  of  Fairladies ;  and  it  Vfouldbe  aTilo  requital  on  my  part  to 
pry  into  ormake  known  what  I  may  have  seen  or  heard  onder  this  hospitable 
roof.  If  I  were  to  meet  the  Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  he  free  from  any  danger 
from  my  indiscretion." 

"The  Pretender  I"  said  the  Priest,  with  some  angry  emphasis,  but  im- 
mediately softened  his  tone,  and  added,  "No  doubt,  however,  that  person 
is  a  pretender;  and  some  people  think  his  pretensions  are  not  ill  founded, 
15ut  before  running  into  politics,'  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised 
to  find  a  gentleman  of  your  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mas- 
well  of  Suramertrees  and  Mr.  Eedgauntlet,  and  the  medium  of  conducting 
the  intercourse  betwixt  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford ;  "  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  being  reputed  their  conidant  or  go-between.  My  concern  with  thoao 
gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  matter  of  business,  dearly  interesting  to  me, 
because  it  concerns  the  safety — perhaps  the  life — of  my  dearest  mend." 

"Would  you  ha-ve  any  objection  to  intrust  me  with  the  cause,  of  your 
journey?"  said  Father  Buonaventure.  "  My  advice  maybe  of  servioe  to 
J  on,  and  my  influence  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  is  considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolring  all  circumstances, 
concluded  that  he  might  perhaps  receive  eome  advantage  from  propitiating 
tills  peisonugQ ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  endangered  nothing  by  com- 
niunicatmg  to  him  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  He,  therefore,  after  stating 
siiortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Buonaventure  would  render  him  the  same  con- 
fidence which  he  required  on  his  part,  ^ave  a  short  account  of  Darsie  Lati- 
mer— of  the  mystery  which  bung  over  his  family — and  of  the  disaster  which 
bad  befallen  him.  Finally,  of  his  oven  resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend,  and 
to  deliver  him  at  the  peril  of  bis  own  life. 

The  Catholio  Priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  all  conversa- 
tion which  did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  motion,  made  no  remarks 
upon  what  he  had  beard,  but  only  asked  one  or  two  abrupt  questions,  where 
Alan's  narrative  appeared  less  clear  to  him ;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
toiik  two  turns  through  the  apartment,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  with 
cnipha.si8,  the  word  "Madman !"  But  apparently  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  all  violent  emotions  under  restraint;  for  he  presently  addressed 
Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"If,"  said  he,  "you  thought  you  could  do  sovrithout  breach  of  confidence, 
I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  tbe  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
of  Summertroes.     I  desire  to  look  partiouiarly  at  the  address." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  ostoiisioa  of  his  coniidenco,  AUn,  without 
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hesitation,  put  tbe  letter  into  his  hand.  HaiiDg  turned  it  round  as  old 
TrumhuU  and  Nnnty  Ewart  hnd  formerly  done,  and,  like  them,  having 
examined  the  address  with  much  minutenees,  he  asked  whether  he  had 
ohserved  these  worde,  pointing  to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  under  side  of 
trie  letter,  Fairford  answered  in  the  oegntire,  and  looking  at  tbo  letter,  road 
with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  literas  Bdlerophoniia  ch^wtw;  a  caution  which 
coincided  bo  exactly  with  the  Provost's  admonition,  that  ho  would  do  well 
to  inspect  the  letter  of  which  he  was  hearer,  that  he  was  about  to  spring  up 
aod  attempt  an  escape,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom. 

"  Sit  stili,  young  man,"  said  the  Tather,  -with  the  same  tone  of  authority 
whieh  reigned  in  his  whole  manner,  although  mingled  with  stately  oourtosy. 
"You  aro  in  no  danger — my  character  shall  be  a  pledge  for  joar  safety. — ■ 
By  whom  do  you  suppose  these  words  have  beea  written?" 

Fairfbrd  oould  hare  answered,  "  By  Nanty  Bwart,"  for  he  rememhered 
seeing  that  pereon  aoribble  something  with  a  pencil,  although  ho  was  not 
well  enough  to  observe  with  aoouraoy,  where  or  upon  what.  But  not  know- 
ing what  suspicions,  or  what  worse  conseqnenees,  the  seaman's  interest  in 
his  affairs  might  draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  best  to  answer  that  he  knew 
not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaven tare  was  again  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  letter  with  the  stricteHt  attention  ;  then  stepped  to 
the  window,  as  if  to  examine  the  addresii  and  writing  of  the  envelop  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and  Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no 
less  amazement  than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and  deliberately  break  the 
seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  the  contents. 

"  Stop,  sir,  hold  1"  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  astonishment  permitted 

1dm  to  express  hia  resentment  in  words ;  "  by  what  right  do  yon  dare " 

"  Peace,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Father,  repelling  him  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand ;  "  be  assured  I  do  not  aot  without  warrant — nothing  can  pass 
betwixt  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Redgauiitlet,  that  I  am  not  fully  entitled  to 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry ;  "  but  though  you  may  be 
these  genflemen'a  father  confessor,  you  are  not  mine ;  and  in  breaking  the 
seal  of  a  letter  intrusted  to  my  care,  you  havo  done  me " 

"  No  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unperturbed  priest ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  a  ssrvioo." 

"  I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  man- 
ner," answered  Eairford;  "  restore  me  tbe  letter  instantly,  or " 

"  As  jtm  regard  your  own  safety,"  said  the  priest,  "  forbear  all  injurious 
expressions,  and  all  menacing  gestures.  I  am  not  one  who  can  be  threat- 
ened or  inslilted  with  impunity ;  and  there  are  enough  within  hearing  tfl 
chastise  any  injury  or  affront  offered  to  me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbe- 
coming to  protect  or  avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

la  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such  fearlessness  and  calm 
authority,  that  the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and  overawed,  forbore,  as  he 
had  intended,  to  snatch  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and  confined  himself  to 
hitter  complaints  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in, 
which  ho  himself  must  be  placed  to  BedgauntJet,  should  he  present  him  a 
letter  with  a  broken  seal. 

"  That,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  "  shall  bo  fully  oared  for.  I  will 
myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and  enclose  Maxwell's  letter,  provided  always 
you  continue  to  desire  to  deliver  it,  after  perusing  the  contents," 

Jle  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  observing  that  he  hesitated 
to  peruse  it,  said  emphatically,  "Read  it,  for  it  concerns  you." 

ihia  reoommendatioD,  joined  to  what  Provost  Crosbie  had  formerly  re- 
commended, and  to  the  warning,  which  he  doubted  notthat  Nanty  intended 
to  convey  by  his  clasaioa!  allusion,  decided  Fairford's  resolution.  "  If  these 
cor i-espon dents,"  he  thought,  -'are  oonsairin"  against  my  person,  I  have  a 

VoL.IX.-U  s2  ,  -  I  , 
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riglit  to  connterplot  them ;  eelf-preserration,  as  well  aa  my  friend's  safety, 
require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  whioh  was  in  the  following  words  :— 

"Dear  Eugoeb  and  Danoebous, 
"Will  joa  never  cense  meriting  jour  old  nict-name?  Ton  hare  springcd 
your  dottrel,  I  find,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? — why,  that  there  will  bo 
hue  and  cry  after  you  presontly,  The  bearer  is  a,  pert  young  lawyer,  wlio 
has  brought  a  formal  complainti^iunst  you,  which,  lijckily,  he  has  preferred 
in  a  friendly  court.  Tet,  favourable  as  the  judge  was  disposed  to  he,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  diffioulty  that  cousin  Jenny  and  I  couid  keep  him  to  hia 
tackle.  He  begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  untioctnble,  and  I  fear  Jenny 
will  soon  bendner  brows  on  him  in  vain.  I  know  not  what  to  adviae^the 
lad  who  carries  this  is  a  good  lad — active  for  his  friend — and  I  have  pledged 
my  honour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage — Pledged  my  honour,  remark 
these  words,  and  remember  I  can  be  rugged  and  dangerous  aa  well  as  my 
tieigbboura.  But  I  have  not  ensured  him  against  a  short  captivity,  and  aa 
he  IS  a  stirring  active  fellow,  I  see  no  remedy  but  keeping  him  out  of  the 

way  till  this  business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely  blown  over,  whioh 

God  send  it  were! — Always  thine,  even  should  I  he  once  more 

"  Ceaio-in-peril." 

"What  think  you,  young  man,  of  the  danger  you  have  been  about  to 
encounter  so  willfngly?;' 

"As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  ' 
which  you  have  boon  at  present  pleased 
Masweil's  purpose." 

"TtouMo  not  yourself  to  account  for  my  conduct,"  said  the  Tather  ;  "I 
have  a  warrant  lor  what  I  do,  and  fear  no  responsibility.  But  tell  mo  what 
is  your  present  purpose." 

"I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own  safety  may  be  impli- 
cated." 

"  I  understand  you,"  answered  the  Father ;  "  you  would  appeal  to  the 
existing  government?  —  That  can  at  no  rate  be  permitted — we  will  rather 
detain  you  at  Fairladies  by  oompalsion," 

"  You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "  first  weigh  the  risk  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  free  country." 

"I  nave  incurred  more  formidable  haaard,"  said  the  priest,  smiling; 
"yet  I  am  willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient.  Oome;  let  us  bring  the 
i*-.-r\tter  to  a  compromise." — And  he  assumed  a,  conciliating  graciousness  of 
mii,.oer,  whioh  struck  Fairford  as  being  rather  too  condescending  for  the 
occasion ;  "  I  presume  you  will  be  salasned  to  remain  here  in  seclusion  for 
a  day  or  two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to  you,  that  you  shall 
meet  with  the  person  whom  you  seek  after  —  meet  with  him  in  perfech 
safety,  and,  1  trust,  in  good  health,  and  be  afterwards  both  at  liberty  to 
return  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  yourselves  as  each  of  you  may  be 
minded!" 

"I  respect  the  verbum  sacerdoiis  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  Protestant,"  answered  Fairford ;  "  but  methinks,  you  can  scarce  ex- 
pect me  to  repose  so  much  confidence  in  the  word  of  aa  unknown  person, 
as  is  implied  in  the  guarantee  which  you  offer  me." 

"I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  in  n  very  haughty  tone, 
"  to  have  my  word  disputed.  But,"  he  added,  while  the  angry  hue  passed 
from  his  cheek,  after  a  moment's  redection,  "you  know  me  not,  and  ought 
to  bB  eicused.  I  will  repose  more  confidence  in  your  honour  than  you  seem 
willing  to  rest  upon  mine ;  and,  since  we  are  so  situated  that  one  must  rely 
upon  the  other's  faith,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set  presently  at  liberty,  and 
furnished  witli  the  means  of  delivering  your  lottor  as  addressed,  provided 
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that  now,  knowing  the  contents,  you  think  it  safe  for  yourself  to  eieoute  the 


Alan  Fairford  paused.  "I  cannot  see,"  he  at  length  replied,  "how  I  can 
proceed  with  respect  to  the  ncoomplishment  of  my  sole  purpose,  which  is 
the  liberation  of  my  friend,  without  appealing  to  the  law,  and  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If  I  present  this  singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
with  the  contents  of  which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  I 
shall  only  share  hia  captivity," 

"And  if  you  apply  to  3  magistrate,  yoang  man,  you  will  bring  ruin  on 
these  hospitable  ladios,  ia  whom,  in  all  human  probability,  you  owe  your 
Jifo.  Ton  cannot  obtain  a  warrant  for  your  purpose,  without  giving  a  clear 
dettul  of  all  the  late  socnea  through  which  you  have  passed.  A  masietrate 
would  oblige  you  to  give  a  complete  nceount  of  yourself,  before  arming  jou 
with  hia  authority  against  a  third  party;  and  in  giving  such  an  account,  the 
safety  of  these  ladies  will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  hundred  spies 
have  had,  and  still  have,  their  eyes  upon  this  mansion ;  but  God  will  protect 
his  own." — He  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded, — "You  can 
take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  forward 
it  thus  far,  provided  it  be  not  asking  you  to  rely  more  on  my  word  than 
your  prudence  can  warrant.  Xou  shall  go  to  Redgauntlet,  —  I  name  him 
plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in  you,  —  and  you  shall  deliver  him  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell's,  with  one  from  me,  in  whioh  I  will  enjoin  him  to 
set  your  friond  at  liberty,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  your  own 
person,  either  by  detention  or  otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus  far,"  ha 
said,  with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "I  will  on  my  side  see  you  de- 
part from  this  place  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  you  will  not  return 
armed  with  powera  to  drag  its  inmates  to  destruction.  You  are  young  and 
inexporieneed  —  bred  to  a  profession  also  which  sharpena  suspicion,  and 
gives  false  views  of  human  nature.  I  have  seen  muon  of  the  world,  and 
have  known  better  than  most  men,  how  far  mutual  confidence  is  requisite 
in  mani^ing  affairs  of  oonsequence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  authority,  by  which  Fiurford, 
notwithstanding  his  own  internal  struggles,  was  silenced  and  overawed  so 
much,  that  it  was  not  till  the  Pather  had  turned  to  leave  the  apartment  that 
he  found  words  to  ask  him  what  the  consequences  would  be,  should  he  de- 
cline to  depart  on  the  terms  proposed. 

"  You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  remain  for  some  days  an 
inhabitant  of  Fairladiea,  where  we  have  the  means  of  detaining  you,  which 
a  elf-preservation  will  in  that  case  compel  us  to  make  use  of    Your  captivity 
will  be  short;  for  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are — The  cloud  m- 
soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  for  ever. — Benedicite !" 

With  these  words  ho  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  hia  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as  well  as  his  father's  tenets  in  matters  of 
church  and  state,  had  taught  him  a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a  devout 
belief  in  whatever  had  been  said  of  the  punic  faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the 
expedients  of  mental  reservation,  \\y  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
were  supposed  to  evade  keeping  ftiith  with  heretics.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing of  miyesty,  depressed  indeed,  and  overclouded,  but  still  grand  and 
imposing,  in  the  manner  and  words  of  Pather  Buonaventure,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  preconceived  opinions  which  imputed  sub- 
tlety and  fraud  to  his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  Alan  was  aware,  that  if 
he  accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered  him,  he  was  likely  to  be 
detained  by  force;  so  that^  in  every  point  of  view,  he  was  a  gainer  by  ac- 
cepting them. 

A  qualtn,  indeed,  came  across  him,  when  he  considered,  as  a  lawyer,  that 
this  Father  was  probably,  in  the  eye  of  law,  a  traitor;  and  that  there  was 
an  ugly  crime  on  the  Statute  Book,  called  Misprision  of  Treason     On  the 
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other  hand,  -wliatflTer  ho  might  think  or  suspect,  he  could  not  iako  upon 
him  to  say  that  the  man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had  nsvat  seen  in  the  dross 
of  his  oi'der,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass;  eo  that  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  doubt  of  that,  respecting  whica  he  possessed  no  legal  proof.  Ho 
therefore  arrived  at  the  coEcludon,  that  ho  ■would  do  well  to  accept  his 
liberty,  and  proceed  to  Eedgountlet  under  the  guarantee  of  Father  Buona- 
venture,  which  he  scarce  doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  Bare  him  from  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Should  he  once  obtain  speech  of  that  gentleman,  he 
felt  the  Bame  confidence  as  formerly,  that  he  maght  he  able  to  convince  him 
of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  should  he  not  consent  to  liberate  Darsie 
Iiatimer.  At  all  events,  he  should  learn  vihero  his  friend  was,  and  how 
circumstanced. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anxiously  for  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  which  had  oeon  allowed  him  for  deliberation.  He  was  not  kept 
on  the  iflnter-hooks  of  impatience  an  instant  longer  than  the  flppointed  mo- 
ment arrived,  for,  even  as  the  clock  struck,  Ambrose  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  gallery,  and  made  a  sign  that  Alan  should  follow  him.  He  did  so, 
and  ader  passing  through  some  of  the  intricate  avenues  common  in  old 
bouses,  was  Dshered  into  a  small  ap^irtment,  commodiously  fitted  up,  in 
which  he  found  Father  Bnonaveuture  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  eshaustod  by  fatigue  or  indisposition.  On  a  small  table  beside 
hiM,  a  silver  embossed  salver  austained  a  Catholic  book  of  praver,  a  small 
flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  little  tea-cup  of  old  china.  Ambrose  did 
not  enter  the  room  —  he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  closed  the  door  with 
the  least  possible  noise,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had  entered. 

"  Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Pather,  with  the  same  air  of  conde- 
scension whlcli  had  before  surprised,  and  rather  offended  Fairford.  "  You 
have  been  ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own  case,  that  indisposition 
requires  indulgence. — Have  you,"  ho  continued,  so  Boon  as  he  saw  him 
seated,  "resolved  to  remain,  or  to  depart?" 

"  To  depart,"  said  Alan,  "  under  the  agreement  that  you  will  guarantee 
my  safety  with  tlie  extra«rdinarj  person  who  has  conducted  himself  in  such 
a.  lawless  manner  toward  my  friend,  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,"  replied  the  Father.  "Redgauntlet 
haa  the  claims  of  a  guiu^iian  over  hie  ward,  in  respect  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  right  to  dictate  his  place  of  residence,  although  he  may  have 
been  injudicious  in  selecting  the  means  by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce  hia 
authority." 

"  His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrogates  such  rights,"  said  Fair- 
ford, hastily. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  young  lawj^er's  readiness ; 
"  ia  the  eye  of  tnose  who  aoknowledge  ttie  justice  of  the  attainder— but  that 
do  not  I.  However,  sir,  here  is  the  guarantee — look  at  its  coatenta,  and  do 
not  ^ain  carry  the  lettei's  of  Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words;  — 
"Good  ITbiend, 

"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous  to  know  the  situation  of  your 
ward,  since  he  came  under  your  paternal  authority,  and  hopeful  of  dealing 
with  you  for  having  your  relative  put  at  large.  This  we  recommend  to 
your  prudence,  highly  disapproving,  at  the  same  time,  of  any  force  or 
coercion,  when  such  can  he  avoided,  and  wishing,  therefore,  that  the 
bearer's  negotiation  may  be  successful.  At  all  rates,  however,  the  bearer 
hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety  and  freedom,  which,  therefore,  you  are 
to  see  strictly  observed,  as  yon  value  our  honour  and  your  own.  We  farther 
wish  to  converse  with  you,  with  its  small  loss  of  time  as  may  be,  having 
matters  of  the  utmost  confidence  to  impart.  For  this  purpose  we  desire  you 
to  repair  hither  with  all  haste,  and  thereupon  wo  bid  you  heartily  farewell 

P.  B." 
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"  Yon  will  understand,  sir,"  aaid  the  Fathei-,  when  he  saw  that  Alan  had 
perused  his  letter,  "that,  hy  aceeptiDg  charge  of  this  misaive,  jou  hind 
yourself  to  try  the  effect  of  it  before  having  recoutso  to  any  legal  meaas,  as 
you  term  them,  for  your  friend's  release." 

"  There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter,"  siud  Fairfoi^,  when  he  had 
perused  the  paper  attentiTely, — "  may  I  inquire  what  their  import  is '!" 

"  They  respect  niy  own  affairs,"  answered  the  Father,  briefly ;  "  and  have 
no  eonoera  -w-hatever  with  yours," 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,"  replied  Alan,  "  natural  to  suppose " 

"  Nothing  must  he  supposed  incompatible  with  mr  honour,"  replied  the 
priest,  interrupting  him ;  "  when  sueh  as  I  am  confer  favours,  we  espect 
tliat  they  shall  be  accepted  with  gratitude,  or  declined  with  thankful  respect 
— not  questioned  or  discussed." 

"  I  will  accept  your  letter,  then,"  said  Fairford,  after  a  minute's  consider- 
ation, "and  the  thanks  you  expect  shall  be  most  liberally  paid,  if  the  result 
answer  what  you  teach  me  to  eipect." 

"  God  only  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Bnonaventute.  "  Man  uses 
means. — You  understand,  that,  ^  accepting  this  commission,  you  engage 
yourself  in  honour  to  try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon  Mr.  Kedgauntlet, 
before  you  have  recourse  to  informations  or  legal  warrants?" 

"  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a,  man  of  good  faith  and  honour,  to  do  so," 
said  Fairford. 

"Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  "I  will  now  tell  you,  that  an  ei- 
preaa,  despatched  by  me  last  night,  has,  I  hear,  brought  Kedgauntlet  to  a 
spot  many  miles  nearer  this  place,  where  he  will  not  find  it  safe  to  attempt 
any  violence  on  your  friend,  should  he  be  rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Sumraertrees  rather  than  my  commands.  We  now 
understand  each  other." 

He  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was  about  to  pledge  his  faith 
in  the  usual  form  by  grasping  it  with  his  own,  when  the  Father  drew  hack 
hastily.  Ere  Alan  had  time  to  comment  upon  this  repulse,  a  small  side- 
door,  oovered  with  tapestry,  was  opened;  the  hangings  were  drawn  aside, 
and  a  lady,  as  if  by  sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the  apartment.  It  waa 
neither  of  the  Misses  Arthuret,  hut  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  full-blown  expansion  of  female  beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commanding  in 
her  aspect.  Ilor  locks,  of  paly  gold,  were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow,  which, 
with  the  stately  glance  of  the  large,  open,  blue  eyes,  might  have  become 
Juno  herself;  her  neck  and  bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  of  a  dazzling 
whitonesB.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpowt,  but  not  more  than  be- 
came her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.  Iler  step  was  that  of  a  queen, 
hut  it  was  of  Queen  Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther — the  bold  and  commanding, 
not  the  retiring  beauty. 

Father  Buonaventuro  raised  himself  on  the  couch,  angrily,  as  if  displeased 
by  this  intrusion.  "How  now,  madam,"  he  said,  with  sternness;  "why 
have  we  the  honour  of  your  company!" 

"  Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the  lady,  composedly. 

"  Yonr  pleasure,  madam  I"  he  repeated  in  the  same  angry  tono. 


"  My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  always  keeps  csa^it  pace  with 
Mv  duty.  I  had  heard  you  were  unwell — let  me  hope  it  is  only  business 
which  produces  this  seclusion 


,  erfectly  well,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  caro 
— but  we  are  not  alone,  and  th'is  voung  man " 

"  That  young  man  ?"  she  said,  bending  her  large  and  serious  eye  on  Alan 
Fairford,  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time  Jiware  of  his  presenoe — "  may 
I  ask  who  he  is  V 

"  Another  time,  madam  ;  you  shall  learn  his  history  after  he  is  gone. 
His  presence  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  esplain  farther." 

"  After  he  is  goao  may  be  too  lats,"  aaid  the  lady ;  "  and  what  is  hii 
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preaeooe  to  me,  when  your  aafetj-is  at  stake?  He  is  the  hereUc  lawyei 
^hom  thoee  silly  fools,  the  Arthurets,  udmitted  into  this  house  at  a  time 
'when  thoy  should  have  let  tbcir  own  father  knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though 
the  night  had  been  a  wild  one.    You  will  not  surely  dismiss  him  1" 

"  Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  thnt  step  perilous,"  said  the 
Father ;  "  I  have  resolved  to  take  it — do  not  let  your  indisoreet  zeal,  how- 
ever excellent  its  motive,  add  any  unnecessary  risk  to  the  transaction." 

"  Even  so  ?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproajih,  yet  mingled  with  respect 
and  apprehension.  "Andthusyouwillstlllgo  forward,  like  a  stag  upon  the 
hunter's  snares,  with  undoubting  confidence,  after  all  that  has  happened?" 

"Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonaveniure,  rising  up;  "be  silent,  or 
ijuit  the  apartment;  my  designs  do  cot  admit  of  female  criticism," 

To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp 
reply ;  but  she  chocked  herself,  and  pressing  her  lips  strongly  together,  as 
if  to  secure  the  words  from  bursting  from  them  which  wore  already  formed 
upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a  deep  reverence,  partly  as  it  seemed  in  reproach, 
partly  in  respect,  and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  bad  entered  it. 

The  Father  looked  distarbed  at  this  incident,  which  he  seemed  sensible 
could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  imagination  with  an  additional  throng  of  be- 
wildering suspicions ;  he  bit  his  lip  and  muttered  something  to  himself  as 
he  walked  through  the  apartment ;  then  suddenly  turned  to  his  visiter  with 
a  smile  of  much  sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  every  rougher  ex- 
pression was  eschanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and  kiniiness. 

"The  visit  we  have  been  just  honoured  with,  my  vonng  friend,  has  given 
you,"  he  said,  "more  secrets  to  keep  than  I  would  have  wished  you  bur- 
dened with.  The  lady  is  a,  person  of  condition  —  of  rank  and  fortune — but 
nevertheless  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  more  fact  of  her  being  known  to 
be  in  this  country  would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to  observe 
secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Redgauntlet  or  Maswell,  however  much  I 
trust  them  in  all  that  concerns  my  own  affairs." 

"I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fwrford,  "for  holding  any  discussion 
with  these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  others,  on  the  circumstance  which  I  have 
jnst  witnessed  —  it  could  only  have  become  the  subject  of  my  conversation 
by  mere  accident,  and  I  will  now  take  care  to  avoid  the  sulyeot  entirely." 

"  You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Father,  throwing  much 
dignity  into  the  espression  of  obligation  which  he  meant  to  convey.  "  The 
time  may  perhaps  come  when  you  will  learn  what  it  is  to  have  obliged  one 
of  mv  condition.  As  to  the  lady,  she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing 
can  oe  said  of  her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise.  Never- 
theless— in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as  in  a  morning  mist — the  sun 
will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and  dispel  it,  when  all  that  now  seems  mysterious 
will  be  fully  revealed  —  or  it  will  sink  into  rain,"  ho  added,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "and  then  explanation  will  be  of  little  consequence.  —  Adieu,  sir;  I 
wish  you  well." 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  the  same  side-door 
by  which  the  lady  had  entered ;  and  Alan  thought  he  heard  their  voices  high 
in  dispute  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told  him  that  a  horse  and 
guide  awaited  him  beneath  the  terrace, 

"The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added  the  butler,  "has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  consider  your  situation,  and  desired  me  to  inquire  whoflier 
you  have  any  occasion  for  a  supply  of  money?" 

"Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,"  answered  Fairford,  "and  assure 
him  I  am  provided  in  that  particular.  I  beg  you  also  to  m.ike  my  acknow- 
iedgmenta  to  the  Misses  Arthuret,  and  assure  them  that  their  kind  hospi- 
tality, to  which  I  probably  owe  my  litfe,  shall  bo  remembered  with  gratitude 
as  long  as  that  life  lasts.  You  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose,  must  accept  of  my 
kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and  attention." 
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Mid  these  actnowledgments  they  left  tlie  housci,  dBscended  the  terrace, 
and  reached  the  spot  where  the  gardener,  Fairtord's  old  a^qumntance, 
waited  for  him,  mounted  upon  one  horse  and  leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  AmhroBe,  our  joung  lawyer  mounted,  and  rode  down 
the  avenue,  often  looking  baot  to  the  melaneholy  and  neglected  dwelling  in 
whiah  he  had  witnessed  such  strange  soenoH,  and  mnaing  upon  the  ciiaracter 
of  its  mysterionB  iumates,  eBpeoiailj  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seeming 
priest,  and  the  beautiful  hut  caprioions  dame,  who,  if  she  was  really  Fathee 
Buonaventure's  penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the  authority  of  the  church, 
than,  as  Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline  permitted.  He  icould  nut 
indeed  help  being  eensible  that  the  whole  deportment  of  these  peraons  dif- 
fered much  from  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  priest  and  devotee.  Father 
Biionaventure,  in  particulaf,  had  more  natural  dignity  and  less  art  and 
affectation  in  his  manner,  than  accorded  -with  the  idea  which  Calvinists 
weie  taught  to  entertain  of  that  vfily  and  formidable  person,  a  Jeauiticsl 
mihsiunary. 

While  reSeoting  on  these  things,  he  looked  back  so  frequently  at  the 
house,  that  Difk  Gardener,  a  fnrward,  talkative  fidlow,  who  began  to  tire  of 
silence,  at  length  said  to  him,  "  I  think  you  will  know  Fairladies  when  you 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  Richard,"  answered  Fftirford  good-hum ouredly.  "  I 
wish  I  knew  as  well  where  I  am  to  go  nest.  But  you  can  tell  roe^ 
perhaps." 

"Your  worship  should  know  better  than  I,"  said  Dick  Gardener;  "never- 
theless, I  have  a  notion  you  are  going  where  all  you  Scotsmen  should  be 
sent,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

"Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick?"  said  Fairford. 

"  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may  travel  as  heretics ;  but  aa 
Scotsmen,  I  would  only  send  you  three-fourths  of  the  way  —  and  that  Ja 
back  to  Scotland  again — always  craving  your  honour's  pardon." 

"  Does  our  journey  lie  that  way?"  said  Fairford.  "As  far  as  the  water- 
side," said  Richard.  "I  am  to  carry  you  to  old  Father  Craokenthorp's, 
and  then  you  are  within  a  spit  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is. 
But  mayhap  you  may  think  twice  of  going  thither,  for  all  that;  for  Old 
England  is  fat  feeding-ground  for  north-country  cattle. 


i^litiptn'  tljs  loEiitEtutji. 


OuK  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers  wont  to  say,  "leave  to  t«U" 
of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fai/ford,  and  instruct  our  readers  of  the  adventures 
which  befell  Darsie  Ijatimer,  left  ae  he  was  in  the  precarious  custody  of  his 
Belf-named  tutor,  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitrivry 
pleasure  he  found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  conform  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  prudent  resolution,  and  although  he  did  not  assume 
such  a  disguise  without  some  sensations  of  shame  and  degradation,  Darsie 
permitted  Orietal  Nison  to  place  over  his  face,  and  secure  bj  a  string,  one 
of  those  silk  masks  which  ladies  frequently  wore  to  preserve  their  com- 
plexions, when  exposed  to  the  ^r  during  long  journeys  on  horseback.  He 
remonstrated  somewhat  more  vehemently  against  the  long  riding-skirt,  which 
converted  his  person  from  the  waist  into  the  female  guise,  but  was  obliged 
to  concede  this  point  also. 
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The  nipUmorphosis  was  then  eomplete;  for  the  fair  reader  must  be  in- 
!  niiiPd,  that  m  those  rude  times,  the  ladiea,  when  they  honoured  the  mas- 
Luhae  dress  hy  assuming  any  part  of  it,  wore  jnst  auch  hats,  coats,  and 
Mai'tooats,  as  the  male  ivnimals  themselves  made  use  of,  and  had  no  notion 
of  the  elegant  compromisa  hatwixt  male  and  female  attire,  which  has  now 
acquired,  par  excellenee,  the  name  of  a  habit.  Trolloping  things  our  mothers 
must  have  looked,  with  long  square-out  coats,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waist- 
coats plentifully  supplied  with  a  length  of  pocket,  ■which  hung  far  down- 
wards from  the  middle.  But  then  they  had  some  advanta^  from  the  splendid 
colours,  lace,  and  gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then  exhibited; 
and,  as  happens  in  many  similar  instances,  the  finery  of  the  materials  made 
amends  foe  the  want  of  symmetry  and  grace  of  form  in  the  garments  them- 
selves.   But  this  is  a  digression. 

In  (he  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place,  half  farm-house,  or 
rather  a  decayed  manor-liouse,  converted  into  an  abode  for  a  Cumberland 
tenant,  stood  several  saddled  horses.  Four  or  five  of  them  were  mounted  by 
servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all  of  whom  were  wel!  armed  with  sword, 
pistol,  and  carabine.  But  two  had  riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  females 
—  the  one  being  accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other  with  a  pillion  at- 
tached to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  quicker  within  him ;  he  easily  comprehended  that  ono 
of  these  was  intended  for  his  own  use;  and  his  hopes  suggested  that  the 
other  was  designed  for  that  of  the  f^r  Grecn-Mantte,  whom,  according  to 
his  established  practice,  he  had  adopted  for  the  queen  of  his  affections, 
although  bis  opportunities  of  holding  communication!  with  her  had  not  es- 
ceeded  the  length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occasion,  and  the  going  down  a 
country-dance  on  another.  This,  however,  was  no  unwonted  mood  of  pas- 
sion with  Barsie  Latimer,  upon  wliom  Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in 
the  degree  of  a  Mahratta  conqueror,  who  overruns  a  province  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very  brief 
,  space.  Yet  this  new  love  was  rather  more  serious  than  the  scarce  skinned- 
up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fairford  used  to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had 
shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air  of  mystery  with  which 
that  interest  was  veiled,  gave  her,  to  his  lively  imagination,  the  character 
of  a  benevolent  and  protecting  spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a  beautiful  female. 

At  fornier  times,  the  romance  attending  his  short-lived  attachments  had 
been  of  his  own  creating,  and  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  ever  he  approached 
more  closely  to  the  object  with  which  he  had  invested  it.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  really  flowed  from  external  circumstances,  which  might  have 
interested  less  susceptible  feelings,  and  an  imagination  less  lively  Uion  that 
of  Darsie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whoso  service  the  palfrey  bearing  the 
lady's  saddle  was  destined.  But  ere  any  female  appeared  to  occupy  it,  he 
was  himself  summoned  to  take  his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind  Cristal  Nixon, 
amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaintance  Jan,  who  helped  him  to  horse,  and 
the  unrestnuned  laughter  of  Cicely,  who  displayed  on  the  occasion  a  case 
of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled  ivory. 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of  general  ridicule  even  to 
clovrns  and  milkmaids,  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  longed  heartily 
to  have  laid  his  horsewhip  across  Jan's  shoulders.  That,  however,  was  a 
Bolaoement  of  his  feelings  which  was  not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of; 
and  Cristal  Kixon  presently  put  an  end  to  his  unpleasant  situation,  by  order- 
ing the  riders  to  go  on.  He  himself  kept  the  centre  of  the  troop,  two  men 
riding  before  and  two  behind  him,  always,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie,  haying 
their  eye  upon  him,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  He  eouid  see  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  straight  line  of  the  road,  or  the  advantage  of  an 
ascent  permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of  three  or  four  riders  iollowed 
them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  amongst  whom  he  could  dis- 
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ooTor  the  tall  form  of  Kedganntlet,  and  the  powerful  action  of  his  gallant 
black  horse.  Ho  hiid  little  douht  that  Greea-Maatla  made  one  of  tho  partj, 
though  he  was  uoablo  to  distinguish  her  from  tho  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nearly  tea  of 
the  cloofe,  -without  Darsie  exchanging  a  ivord  witli  any  one ;  for  ho  loathed 
tlie  very  idea  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Cristal  Nixon,  against  whom 
ho  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive  aversion ;  nor  was  that  domestio's  saturnine 
and  sullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  advances,  had  he  thought 
of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment ;  but  as  they 
had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages  and  inhabited  places  upon  their  route,  bo 
thoy  now  stopped  at  one  of  those  largo  ruinous  Dutch  barns,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-house  to  whioli 
they  belong.  Yet  ia  this  desolate  place  some  preparations  had  been  made 
for  their  reception.  There  were  in  the  end  of  the  barn,  racks  filled  with 
provender  for  the  horses,  and  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  party  were  drawn 
from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under  whiott  the  baskets  that  contained  them 
had  been  deposited.  The  ctoioest  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged 
apart  by  Cristal  Nison,  while  the  men  of  iho  party  threw  themselves  upon 
the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their  discretion.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  rearward  party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and  Eedgauntlet  him- 
self entered  the  barn  with  the  green-mantled  maiden  by  his  side.  He  pre- 
sented her  to  Darsie  with  these  words ; — 

"  It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better.  I  promised  you  my 
confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  time  is  come  for  reposing  it.  But  first  we  will 
have  our  breakfast;  and  then,  when  once  more  in  the  saddle,  I  will  tell 
you  that  which   it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know.     S^ute  LLIias, 

The  command  was  sndden,  and  surprised  I^atimer,  whose  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  perfect  ease  and  frankness  with  which  Lilias  offered  at 
once  her  cheek  and  her  hand,  and  pressing  his  as  she  rather  took  it  than 
gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly,  "Dearest  Dai'sie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that 
our  uncle  has  at  last  permitted  us  to  become  acquainted  I" 

Darsie's  bead  turned  round;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that  Redgauntlet 
called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement  served  to  hide  his  confu- 
sion.   There  is  an  old  song  which  says — 


And  on  the  same  principle  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at  this  unexpected  frank- 
ness of  reception,  would  have  formed  an  admirable  vignette  for  illustrating 
the  passage.  "  Dearest  Darsie,"  and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager  salute  of  lip 
and  hand!  — It  was  alt  very  gracious,  no  doubt  —  and  ought  to  have  been 
received  with  much  gratitude ;  but  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper  was, 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his  tone  of  feeling.  If  a  hermit 
had  proposed  to  him  to  club  for  a  pot  of  beer,  tie  illusion  of  his  reverend 
sanctity  could  not  have  been  dispelled  more  effectually  than  the  divine 
qualities  of  Green-Mantle  faded  upon  the  ill-imagined  fraak-heartedness  of 
poor  Lilias.     Vexed  witJi   her  forwai'dnesa,  and  affronted  at  having  once 


And  yet  it  was  pity  for  her  too  — she  was  a  very  pretty  young  womaa-  - 
his  fancy  had  scarcely  overrated  her  in  that  respect — and  the  slight  de- 
rangemont  of  the  beautiful  brown  locks  which  escaped  in  natural  ringlets 
from  under  her  riding-hat,  with  the  bloom  which  exercise  had  brought  into 
her  cheek,  made  her  even  more  than  usually  fascinating.    Redgauntlet 
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modified  the  fltemnesa  of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards  her,  and  iu 
nddresBing  her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  hia  iisual  deep  hass.  Even  the  grim 
features  of  Cristal  Nison  relasod  when  he  attended  on  her,  and  it  was  then, 
if  ever,  that  his  misanthropical  visage  espressed  aomo  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  hamanity. 

"  How  can  she,"  thought  Latimer,  "  loot  bo  Hlie  an  angsl,  yet  be  ao  mere 
&  mortal  after  all?  —  How  could  so  much  seeming  modesty  have  so  much 
forwardness  of  manner,  when  she  ought  to  have  heen  most  reserved  ?  How 
can  her  conduct  he  reooncilod  to  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  general  deport- 

Tho  confusion  of  thoughts  wbicfi  occupied  Dnrsie's  imagination,  gave  to 
his  looks  a  disordered  appearance,  and  hia  inattention  to  the  food  which 
was  pla«od  hefore  him,  together  with  hie  silence  and  ahsence  of  mind,  in- 
duced Lilias  Bolicitoualy  to  innuire,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  return  of 
the  disorder  under  which  he  iiad  suffered  so  lately.  This  led  Mr.  Eed- 
gauntlot,  who  seemed  also  lost  in  his  own  contemplations,  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with  some  appearance  of  interest.  Latimer 
explained  to  hoth  that  he  woa  perfectly  well. 

"  It  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Iledgauntlet ;  "  for  we  have  that  hefore  us 
which  will  hroot  no  delay  from  indisposition  —  we  have  not,  aa  Hotspur 
says,  leisure  to  he  sick," 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Darsie  to  partake  of  the 
food  which  she  offered  him,  with  a  kindly  and  affectionate  courtesy,  corre- 
sponding to  the  warmth  of  the  interest  she  had  displayed  at  their  meeting ; 
hut  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and  pure  in  its  chja'aeter,  that  it  would  have 
heen  impossible  for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for  coquetry, 
or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  priae  eo  valuable  as  his  affecdon.  Darsie,  witb 
no  more  than  the  reasonahle  share  of  self-opinion  common  to  most  youths 
when  they  approach  twenty-one,  knew  not  how  to  esplain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  bis  own  merits  had,  even  during 
the  short  intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other,  secured  such  a  hold  of 
the  affections  of  a  young  person,  who  had  probably  been  bred  up  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  its  forms,  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  par- 
tiality. Sometimes  he  suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guardian's  order, 
who,  aware  that  he,  Darsie,  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune,  might 
have  taken  this  bold  stroke  to  bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  so 
near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable  to  the  character  of  the 
parties.  Miss  Lilias's  manners,  however  hohi  and  natural,  displayed  in  tbeir 
ease  and  versatility  considerable  acquaintance  witb  the  habits  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  few  words  she  said  during  the  morning  repast,  there  were  min- 
gled a  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  which  could  scarce  belong  to  a  miss 
capable  of  playing  the  Billy  part  of  a  love-smitten  maiden  so  broadly.  As 
for  Redgauntlet,  with  bis  stately  bearing,  hia  fatal  frown,  his  eye  of  threat 
and  of  command,  it  was  impossible,  Darsie  thought,  to  suspect  him  of  a 
scheme  having  private  advantage  for  its  olyect;  —  he  could  aa  soon  have 
imagined  Cassius  picking  Ciesar'a  pocket,  instead  of  drawing  his  poniard 
on  the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat,  drink,  or  answer  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Lilias,  she  soon  coaled  to  speak  to  him.  and  eat  silent  as  himself. 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  halting  place,  when  Red- 

fiuntlet  said  aloud,  "  Look  out,  Cristal  Nisoa.     If  we  hear  nothing  from 
airladies,  we  must  continue  our  journey." 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned  and  Siud  to  his  master, 
in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features,  "  Gilbert  Gregson  is  coming,  hia  horse 
as  white  with  foam  as  if  a  fiend  had  ridden  him." 

Bedgauntiet  threw  from  him  the  plate  on  which  be  bad  been  eating,  and 
Jl^tBiie^  towards  the  ^Dor  ot  tiie  barn,  which  the  courier  at  that  moment 
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entered ;  a  smart  jockey  with  a  black  yelvet  hunting-eap,  aud  a  broa'd  belt 
drawn  tight  roand  his  waist,  to  whiuh  was  seeurBd  his  espreas-bag.  Tha 
vsiriety  of  mud  with  which  he  was  splashed  from  cap  to  spur,  showed  ho 
had  had  a  rough  and  rapid  ride.  He  deliTered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet, 
with  an  obeiBance,  and  then  retired  to  the  end  of  the  ham,  wherQ  the  other 
ailcodanta  wore  sittiiig  or  lying  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to  get  some  re- 
fi-fishment. 

Redgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and  read  it  with  aniious 
and  discomposed  looks.  On  a,  second  perusal,  his  displeasure  soemed  to 
iiioi'ease,  his  brow  darkened,  and  was  distinctly  marked  with  the  fatal  sign 
p«cuiiar  to  his  family  and  house.  Darsic  had  never  before  observed  bis 
I'rown  bear  such  a  close  resemblanoo  to  the   shape  which  tradition  as 

Redgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand,  and  struck  it  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  other,  aa,  in  a  suppressed  and  displeased  tone,  he  said 
to  Cristal  Nison,  "Countermanded  —  ordered  nortliward  once  morel  — 
Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie  to  the  south — a  second  Derby  direction, 
when  we  turned  our  back  on  glory,  and  marched  in  quest  of  ruin  I" 

Crista!  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then  returned  it  to  his  mas- 
ter with  the  cold  observation,  "A  female  influence  predominates." 

"But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Bedgauntlet;  "it  shall  wang 
as  ours  rises  in  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  I  will  on  before—and  you,  Cristal, 
will  bring  the  party  to  the  place,  assigned  in  the  letter.  Yon  may  now  per- 
mit the  yoting  persona  to  have  unreserved  oommunioation  together;  only 
mark  that  you  watch  the  young  man  closely  enough  to  prevent  his  escape, 
if  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it,  but  not  approaching  so  close  as 
to  watch  their  free  conversation." 

"  I  care  nought  about  their  conversation,"  flaid  Nixon,  surlily. 

"  You  hear  my  commands,  Lilias,"  said  the  Laird,  turning  to  the  young 
lady.  "  You  may  use  my  pormission  and  authority,  to  esplain  so  much  of 
our  family  matters  as  you  yourself  know.  At  our  next  meeting  I  will  com- 
plete the  task  of  disclosure,  and  I  trust  I  shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  mora 
to  the  bosom  of  our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  ns  he  calls  himself,  have 
a  horse  to  himself;  he  must  for  some  time  retain  his  disguise. — My  horse — 

In  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  off  from  the  door  of  the  bam,  fol- 
lowed at  speed  by  two  of  the  armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  meanwbiio,  put  all  the  remainder 
of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himself  was  long  out  of  sight  ere  thoy 
were  in  readiness  to  resume  their  journey.  When  at  length  they  set  out^ 
Darsie  was  accommodated  with  a  horse  and  side-saddle,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  resume  his  place  on  the  pillion  behind  the  detestable  Nison. 
lie  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding-skirt,  and  to  reassume  his 
mask.  Yet,  notwithstanding  tliis  disagreeable  ciroumstance,  and  although 
he  observed  that  they  gave  him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  tlie  party, 
and  that,  as  a  farther  precaution  against  escape,  he  was  closely  watched  on. 
every  side,  yet  riding  in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was  an  advantage 
which  overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  very  morning  he  would  have 
Jooked  forward  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  had,  now  that  it  was  thus  unespect^ 
edly  indulged,  something  much  less  rapturous  than  he  had  expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a  situation  so  favourable 
for  indulging  his  romantic  disposition,  he  endeavoured  to  coax  back,  if  I  may 
so  espress  myself,  that  delightful  dream  of  ardent  and  tender  passion  ;  ho 
felt  only  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  at  the  difference  between  the  being  whom 
ho  had  imagined,  and  her  with  whom  he  was  now  in  contact,  that  it  seeniod 
to  liim  like  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  What  most  surprised  him  was,  that 
Ibis  sudden  flame  should  have  died  away  so  rapidly,  notwithstanding  that 
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the  maiden's  pereonal  teimty  wiw  eTeti  greater  than  te  Iiad  expeated  —  lior 
ileraoanoiir,  unless  ib  should  bo  deemed  over  kind  towards  himself,  as  grace- 
ful and  becoming  as  he  could  have  faneied  it,  even  in  his  gayest  dreams. 
It  were  judging  Sardlj  of  him  to  suppose  that  the  mere  belief  of  bis  having 
attracted  her  affeutions  more  easily  ttian  be  eipeoted,  waa  the  oause  of  hla 
ungratefaliy  undervaluing  a  prize  too  lightly  won,  or  that  his  tmnsient 
passion  played  around  his  heart  with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintry  sun- 
team  flashing  against  an  icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a  moment,  but 
cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was  precisely  the  ease,  though  Buch  fioklo- 
noss  of  disposition  might  also  have  oome  influence  in  the  ohanga. 

The  tratn  is,  perhaps,  the  lover'a  pleasure,  Uke  that  of  the  hunter,  is  in 
the  chase  ;  and  that  the  brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  fiiirest 
flower  its  perfume,  when  the  willing  hand  can  reach  it  too  easily.  There 
must  be  doubt — there  must  be  danger — there  must  be  difEoulty ;  and  if,  as 
the  poet  says,  Ihe  course  of  ardent  affection  never  docs  run  smooth,  it  is 
perhaps  because,  without  some  intervening  obstacle,  that  which  is  called 
the  romantic  passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poetical  character  and  colouring, 
can  hardly  have  an  existence ;  —  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a 
riTcr,  without  the  stream  being  narrowed  by  steep  banks,  or  checked  by 
opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  life  without  those  em- 
barrassments which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Ljdia  Languish,  and 
which  are  perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  passion  m  breasts 
more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their  future  happiness,  because  their 
own  alliance  is  formed  under  calmer  auspices.  Mutual  esteem,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their  case,  undisguised  by 
the  mists  of  too  partial  passion  —  a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  taste  and  pursuits-— are  more  frequently  found  in  a  mar- 
riage of  reason,  than  in  a  union  of  romantic  attachment;  where  the  ima- 
gination, which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with 
which  it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequentlif  afterwards  employed  ia 
magnifying  the  mortifying  consequences  of  ita  own  delusion,  and  exaspe- 
rating all  the  stings  of  disappointment.  Those  who  follow  the  banners  of 
P  a  n  a  I'ke  the  well-disclpiined  battalion,  which,  wearing  a  more  sober 
u  f  m  and  making  a  less  dazzling  show,  than  the  light  troops  commanded 
1  T  Imagin  t  on,  enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  more  honour,  in  tiie  conflicts 
f  bun  nil.  All  this,  however,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
0n  t,  n  n  what  manner  b>  address  her  whom  ha  had  been  lately  so 
ans  us  t  meet  with,  and  embarrassed  by  a  Ute-a-Ute  to  which  his  own 
t  m  d  n  xp  ienoe  gave  some  awkwardness,  the  party  had  proceeded  more 
{[  n  a  h  nd  ed  yards  before  Darsie  assumed  courage  to  accost,  or  oven  to 
look  at,  his  companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
silence,  ho  turned  to  speak  to  her;  and  observing  that,  although  she  wore 
her  mask,  there  was  something  like  disappointment  and  dejection  in  her 
manner,  ho  was  moved  by  seif-reproach  for  his  own  coldness,  and  hastened 
to  address  her  in  the  kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  ia  gratitude.  Miss  Lilias,  that  I 
have  been  tlius  long  in  your  company,  without  thanking  you  for  the  interest 
which  you  have  deigned  to  take  in  my  unfortunate  affairs!" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said,  "  though  I  own  it  is 
more  coldly  than  I  expected.  —  Mls3  Lilias  I  Deign  to  take  interest  I  —  In 
whom,  dear  Darsie,  can  I  take  interest  but  in  you ;  and  why  do  you  put  this 
barrier  of  ceremony  betwixt  us,  whom  adverse  circumstances  have  already 
separated  for  such  a  length  of  timet" 

Darsie  was  again  conlounded  at  the  extra  candour,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  of  this  frank  avowal — "One  must  love  partridge  very  well,"  thought 
he,  "  to  acctpt  it  when  thrown  in  one's  face  —  if  this  is  not  plain  speaking, 
there  ia  no  such  place  as  downright  Dunstable  in  being  1"      t^ni-ialc 
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almost  fastidiously,  dolio  t    I  Id      ly  ply   tamm     f   th 

knon-ledgaient  of  hia  comp  gd  dh       wgttd        Sh 

anawered  in,  a  tone  partly      rr  wt  1       d  [     tly    mp  t      t      p     t    g  w  th 
displeased  emphasis,  lie      lydt     twdl     hdb  bltb     g 

forth — "Goodness — gratitude  1—-0  Daraie !  should  these  be  the  ph  as     be- 
tween you  and  me?  —  Alas  I  lam  too  sure  you  are  displeas  d  w  t!    m 
though  I  cannot  even  guess  on  what  account.     Perhaps  you  th    k  I  h 
been  too  free  venturing  upon  my  visit  to  your  friend.     But  thoi  mb 

it  was  in  jour  behalf,  and  tiia.t  I  knew  no  better  way  to  put  y  j 

guard  against  the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have  been  subjected 
to,  and  are  still  enduring." 

"Dear  lady"  —  said  Darsie,  rallying  hia  recollection,  and  suspicious  of 
some  error  in  apprehension, — a  suspicion  which  his  mode  of  address  seemed 
at  once  to  coramunioate  to  Lilias,  for  she  interrupted  him, — 

"Lady!  dear  lady!  —  For  whom,  or  for  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you 
lake  me,  that  you  address  me  so  formally  ?" 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall  in  Fairyland,  where 
all  interrogations  must  be  answered  with  absolute  sinceritv,  Darsie  had  cer- 
ti^inly  replied,  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frauk-heaitea  and  ultra-liberal 
lass  that  had  eror  lived  since  Mother  Eve  oat  the  pippin  without  paring. 
But  as  he  was  still  on  middle-earth,  and  free  to  avail  himself  of  a  little 
polite  deceit,  ho  barely  answered,  tliat  he  believed  he  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet. 

"  Surely,"  she  replied ;  "  but  were  it  not  as  easy  for  you  to  have  said,  to 
your  own  only  sister?" 

Dai'sie  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  had  received  a  pistol-shot. 

"  My  sister  I"  he  esclaimed. 

"And  you  did«0!l  know  it,  then?"  said  she.  "I  thought  your  reception 
of  me  was  cold  and  indifferent  1" 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwlit  the  relatives ;  and  so  light 
was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  he  really  felt  himself  more  relieved,  by  getting 
quit  of  the  enibarrassments  of  the  last  half  hour,  during  which  lie  coil' 
celved  himself  in  danger  of  being  persecuted  by  the  attachment  of  a  for- 
ward girl,  than  disappointed  by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  day-dreams  as 
ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  when  tho  green- 
raautied  maiden  was  goddess  of  his  idolatry,  lie  had  been  already  flung 
from  his  romanttD  Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy  at  length  to  find  himself 
with  bones  unbroken,  though  with  his  back  on  ttie  ground.  He  was,  be- 
sides, with  all  his  whims  and  follies,  a  conerous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and 
was  delighted  to  acknowledge  so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  relative,  and  to 
assure  her  in  the  wai-mest  terms  of  his  immediate  affection  and  future  pro- 
tection, 60  soon  as  they  should  be  estricated  from  their  present  situation. 
Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Lilias's  cheeks,  like  sho^Ters  and  sunshine  in 
April  weather. 

"  Out  on  me,"  she  said,  "  that  I  shoold  be  so  childish  as  to  cry  at  what 
makes  me  so  sincerely  happy!  since,  G6d  knows,  family-love  is  what  my 
heart  has  most  longed  after,  and  to  whioh  it  has  been  most  a  stranger.  My 
uncle  says  that  you  and  I,  Darsie,  are  but  half  liodgauntlets,  and  that  the 
metal  of  which  our  father's  family  was  made,  has  been  softened  to  effemi- 
nacy in  our  mother's  offspring." 

"  Alas  I"  said  Darsie,  "  I  know  so  little  of  our  family  story,  that  I  almost 
doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the  House  of  Bedgauntiet,  although  the  chief 
of  the  family  himself  intimated  so  much  to  me?' 

"  The  Chief  of  the  family  1"  said  Lilins.  "  Yon  must  know  little  of  your 
own  descent  indeed,  if  you  mean  my  uncle  by  that  expression.  You  your- 
Bolf,  my  doar  Diirsie,  are  the  heir  and  representative  of  our  ancient  House, 
for  our  father  was  the  elder  brother —  that  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry 
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Diirsie  EeiJgaunilet,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1746.  He  took 
the  name  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  hia  own,  from  our  mother,  heireaa 
to  ft  Cumberland  family  of  great  wealth  and  antiquity,  of  -whose  large 
eatates  you  are  the  unaeniable  heir,  although  thoae  of  your  father  hara 
been  involved  in  the  general  doom  of  forfeiture.  But  oil  this  must  be 
necessarily  unknown  to  you." 

"  Indeed  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  answered  Dareie. 

"  And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  siafer  ?"  said  Lilias.  "  No  wonder 
you  received  me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange,  wild,  forward  young  porson 
you  must  have  thought  me  —  mixing  myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a  stranger 
whom  I  had  only  once  spoken  to — corresponding  witli  him  by  signs — Good 
Heaven  I  what  can  you  have  supposed  me  S" 

"And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  connection?" 
said  Darsie.  "  You  are  aware  I  was  not  acquiunted  with  it  when  we  danced 
together  at  Broken  burn." 

"  I  saw  that  with  eonoern,  and  fain  I  would  have  warned  you,"  answered 
Lilias ;  "  but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before  I  could  find  or  make  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  full  eiplanatioo  with  jfou  on  a  subject  so  agi- 
tating, I  was  forced  to  leave  the  room.  What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  re- 
member, a  caution  to  leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has 
since  happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in  his  power,  I  never 
doubted  he  ha.d  communicated  to  you  our  whole  family  history." 

"  He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias ;  and  assure  yourself  that  I 
will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  from  your  lips  than  from  his.  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  oonduot  towards  me." 

"Of  that,"  said  Lilias,  "you  will  judge  better  when  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  tell  you ;"  and  she  began  her  communication  in  the  follow- 
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"Tns  House  ofRedgauntlet,"  said  theyoon^  lady,  "has  for  centuries  been 
supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom,  which  has  rendered  vain  their  courage,  their 
talents,  their  ambition,  and  their  wisdom.  Of^en  making  a  figure  in  his- 
tory, they  have  been  ever  in  the  situation  of  men  striving  against  both  wind 
and  tide,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  desperate  eiertions  of  strength, 
and  their  persevering  endurance  of  toil,  but  without  being  able  to  advance 
themselves  upon  their  course,  by  either  vigour  or  resolution.  They  pre- 
tended to  trace  this  fatality  to  a  legendarjr  history,  which  I  may  tell  you  at 
a  less  bnsy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated,  that  he  had  already  heard  the  tragic  story  of  Sir 
Alberick  Bedgauntlet. 

"  I  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "that  our  father  and  undo 
felt  the  fiimily  doom  in  its  full  extent.  They  were  both  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property,  which  was  largely  increased  by  our  father's  marriage, 
and  were  both  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  unhappy  House  of  Stewart ;  but 
(as  our  mother  at  least  supposed)  family  considerations  might  bare  with- 
held her  husband  from  joining  openly  in  the  affair  of  1745,  had  not  the 
high  infiuenoe  which  the  younger  brother  possessed  over  the  elder,  from 
his  more  decided  energy  of  chai^wter,  hurried  him  along  with  himself  into 
that  undertaking. 
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"When,  therefore,  the  ecterpriso  came  to  the  fatal  ooncluaion  ■which  be- 
reaved our  father  of  his  life,  and  consigned  hia  brother  to  esile,  Lady  Rod- 
i^autitlet  fled  from  the  north  of  England,  defermined  to  break  off  all  com- 
munication with  her  late  husband's  family,  particularly  his  brother,  whom 
she  regarded  as  haring,  by  their  insane  poiitioal  enthusiasm,  been  the  means 
of  his  untimely  death ;  and  determined  that  you,  my  brother,  an  infant,, 
and  that  I,  to  whom  aho  had  just  giren  birth,  shoaldbe  brought  up  as  ad- 
herents of  the  present  dynasty.  Perhaps  she  was  too  hasty  in  this  deter- 
mination—  too  timidly  ansioua  to  exclude,  if  posaible,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  very  spot  where  wo  existed,  a  relation  bo  nearly  connected  with  tta 
as  our  father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  mate  allowance  for  what  she  . 
liitd  Bufiercd.  See,  brother,"  she  said,  pulling  bar  glove  off,  "theae  five 
blood-specks  on  my  arm  are  a  mark  by  which  mysterious  Natura  has  iai- 
prftssed,  on  an  unboi'n  infant,  a  record  of  its  father's  violent  death  and  its 
mothet'a  miBerios."* 

"  You  were  not^  then,  bom  when  my  father  suffered  ?"  said  Daraie. 

"  Alas,  no  I"  she  replied ;  "  nor  were  you  a  twelvemonth  old.  It  was  no 
wonder  tbat  my_  mother,  after  going  through  such  acenes  of  agony,  became 
irresistibly  anxious  for  the  sake  of  her  children — of  her  aon  in  particular; 
the  more  especially  aa  the  late  Sir  Ilenry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settle- 
mont  of  hia  affairs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her  children,  as 
well  as  the  estates  which  descended  to  them,  independently  of  those  which 
fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his  brother  Hugh,  in  whom  ho  placed  onlimited 
eontideoce." 

"  But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  opsration  of  such  a  deed, 
conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted  man,"  said  Darsie. 

"  True,"  replied  Liliaa ;  "  but  our  uncle's  attainder  might  have  been 
reversed,  like  that  of  so  many  other  persons,  and  our  mother,  who  both 
feared  and  bated  him,  lived  in  coatioaal  terror  that  this  would  bo  the  oaae, 
ftnd  that  she  should  see  the  author,  aa  she  thought  him,  of  her  husband's 
death,  come  armed  with  legal  powers,  and  in  a  capacity  to  uaa  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  her  children  from  her  protection.  Besides,  she 
feared,  even  in  hia  incapacitated  condition,  the  adventurous  and  pertinacious 
spirit  of  her  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Kedgauntlot,  and  felt  assured  that  be 
would  make  soma  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  persona  of  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  uncje,  whose  proud  disposiiioa  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  aoothed  by  the  offer  of  her  confidence,  revolted  against  the  distrustful 
and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Darsie  Eedgauatlet  acted  towards 
bim.  She  basely  abused,  ho  said,  the  unhappy  cireumstanees  in  which  he 
was  placed,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  protecting 
ami  educating  the  infants,  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the  will  of  theiir 
(kther,  had  committed  to  hia  charge,  and  he  swore  solemnly  he  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  injury.  Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to  Lady  Red- 
gimntlet,  and  tended  to  increase  those  feara  which  proved  but  two  well 
founded.  While  you  and  I,  children  at  that  time  of  two  or  three  yeara  old, 
were  playing  together  in  a  walled  orchard,  adjacent  to  our  mother's  resi- 
dence, which  she  had  fised  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  suddenly 
scaled  the  wall  with  several  men,  and  I  was  snatched  up  and  carried  off  to 
a  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  mother,  however,  fiew  to  your  rescue, 
and  as  she  seized  on  and  held  you  fast,  my  uncle  could  not,  aa  ho  has  since 
told  me,  possess  himself  of  your  parson,  without  using  unmanly  violence  to 
his  brother's  widow.  Of  this  he  was  iucapahte ;  and,  as  people  began  to 
assemble  upon  my  mother's  screaming,  he  withdraw,  after  darting  upon  you 
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and  her  one  of  tliosa  fearful  looks,  which,  it  ia  said,  remain  with  our  family, 
as  a  fatal  hequeat  of  Sir  Alberick,  our  ancestor." 

"  I  have  aorae  renoUeotion  of  the  acuffia  which  you  mention,"  said  DarsiB ; 
"and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle  himself  (since  ray  uncle  he  is)  who  recalled 
the  circumstance  to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I  oiin  now  account  for 
the  guarded  seclusion  under  which  my  poor  mother  lived — for  her  frequent 
tears,  her  starts  of  hysterica!  alarm,  and  hor  constant  and  deep  melancholy. 
Poor  lady !  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  must  have  been  her  feelings 
when  it  approached  to  a  close  1" 

"It  was  than  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "every  precaution  Iier 
ingenuity  could  aujrgest,  to  keep  your  vary  existonoe  concealed  from  the 
person  whom  she  feared — nay,  from  yourself;  for  sho  dreaded,  as  sho  is 
siud  tflten  to  have  expressed  herself,  that  tha  wildfire  blood  of  Eedgauntlet 
would  urge  you  to  unite  your  fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well 
known  still  to  carry  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other  persons  had 
considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also  possible  that  he,  as  well  as  others, 
might  got  his  pardon,  as  gOTernment  showed  every  year  more  lenity  towards 
the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and  then  he  might  chilm  the  custody  of  your 
person,  as  your  legal  guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as 
the  direct  road  to  your  destruction." 

"  I  wonder  she  nasi  not  claimed  the  protection  of  Chancery  for  me,"  said 
Darsie ;  "  or  confided  me  to  the  care  of  some  powerful  friend." 

"  She  was  on  indifferent  terms  with  her  relations,  on  account  of  her  mar- 
riage with  our  father,"  said  Lilias,  "and  trusted  more  in  secrefing  you 
from  your  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  any  protection  which  law  might  afford 
against  them.  Perhaps  she  judged  unwisely,  but  snrely  not  unnaturally, 
for  one  rendered  irritable  by  ao  many  misfortunes  and  so  many  alarms. 
Samuel  SrifEths,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  now  dead, 
were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  whom  she  intrusted  with  the  oseoution  of 
her  last  will;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  sho  made  them  both  swear  to  ob- 
serve profound  secrecy  concerning  your  birth  and  pretensions,  until  you 
should  come  to  the  ago  of  majority,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  breed  you  up 
in  the  most  private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  moat  likely  to  with- 
draw you  from  my  uncle's  observation." 

"And  I  have  no  doubt,"  swd  Darsie,  "that  betwixt  change  of  namo  and 
habitation,  they  might  have  succeeded  perfectly,  but  for  the  accident — lucky 
or  unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to  terra  it— which  brought  rae  to  Brokenbura, 
and  into  contact  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  I  see  also  why  I  was  warned 
against  England,  for  in  England " 

"  In  England  a!one,  if  I  understand  rightly,"  said  Miss  Redgauntlet, 
"tho  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the  custody  of  your  person  could  have  been 
enforced,  in  caae  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  ordinary  righta  of  oitiionship, 
either  by  the  lenity  of  the  government  or  by  some  change  in  it.  In  (Scotland, 
where  yoa  possess  no  property,  I  understand  his  authority  might  have  been 
resisted,  and  measures  taken  to  put  you  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
But,  pray,  think  it  not  unlucky  Uiat  you  have  taken  the  step  to  visit  Broken- 
barn — I  feel  confident  that  the  consequences  most  be  ultimately  fortunate, 
for,  have  they  not  already  brought  us  into  oontaot  with  each  other?" 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  hor  brother,  who  grasped  it  with  a 
fondness  of  pressure  very  different  from  the  manner  in  whioh  they  first 
clasped  hands  that  morning.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  the  hearts 
of  both  wcro  overflowing  with  a  feeling  of  natural  affection,  to  whioh  oir- 
oumstancos  had  hitherto  rendered  them  strangers.. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence ;  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  said,  "my  dearest 
Lilias,  that  I  have  suflerod  you  to  talk  so  long  about  matters  concerning 
myself  only,  while  I  remain  ignorant  of  your  story,  and  your  presd(ii" 
situation," 

"  The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the  latter  tho  most  safe- 
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or  agreeable,"  answerld  LUias ;  "  but  now,  my  dearest  brotber,  I  Bball  bave 
the  inestimable  sapport  of  yonr  countenance  and  affection ;  and  were  I  but 
«uvo  that  we  eould  weather  tbe  formidable  crisis  wbioh  I  find  so  close  at 
hand,  I  gliould  have  little  apprehensiona  for  tbe  future." 

"  Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "  what  our  present  situation  is ;  and  rely 
upon  my  utmost  exertions  both  in  your  defence  and  my  own.  For  what 
reason  can  my  uaole  desire  to  detain  me  a  prisonei:  ?— If  in  mere  opposition 
to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  Jong  been  no  more;  and  I  see  not  why  be 
should  wish,  at  so  much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free  will  of 
one,  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  privileee  of  acting  for  himself,  with 
which  he  will  have  no  longer  any  pretence  to  interfere." 

"Hy  dearest  Arthur,"  answered  Lilias — "for  that  name,  as  well  aa 
Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you — it  is  the  leading  feature  ia  my  uncle's 
character,  that  he  has  applied  every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  service 
of  tboexiled  family  of  Stewart.  The  death  of  his  brother,  tbe  dilapidation 
of  bis  own  fortunes,  have  only  added  to  his  hereditary  zeal  for  tbe  House  of 
Stewart,  a  deep  and  almost  personal  hatred  agsunst  the  present  reigning 
fumily,  lie  ia,  in  short,  a  political  enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  char- 
racter,  and  proceeds  in  his  agency  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  the  very  Atlas,  who  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  a  sinking  cause." 

"  And  where  or  bow  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated,  doubtlesH,  under  his 
auspices,  learn  to  have  n  different  view  of  such  subjects  ?" 

"  By  a  sioEular  chance,"  replied  Liliaa,  "  in  the  nunnery  where  my  uncle 
placed  me.  Although  the  Abbess  was  a  person  exactly  after  his  own  heart, 
my  education  as  a  pensioner  devolved  much  on  an  esoellcnt  old  mother  who 
had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Jansenista,  with  perhaps  a  still  farther  ten- 
dency towards  the  reformed  doctrines,  than  those  of  Porte-Koyale.  The 
mysterious  secrecy  with  which  she  inculcated  these  toneta,  gave  them  charms 
to  my  young  mind,  and  I  embraced  them  the  rather  that  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her 
severity,  that  I  felt  a  childish  delieht  in  setting  her  control  at  defiance, 
and  Gontriidicting  in  my  secret  soul  ^1  that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen  to 
with  reverence.  Freedom  of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose,  freedom 
of  political  creed ;  for  I  bad  no  sooner  renounced  the  Pope  s  infalUbiJitj, 
than  I  began  to  question  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right. 
In  short,  strange  as  it  may  soom,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian  convent,  not 
indeed  an  instructed  Whig  and  Protestant,  but  with  as  much  inclination  to 
be  so  as, if  I  had  been  bred  up,  like  yon,  within  the  presbytorian  sound  of 
Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

"More  80,  perhaps,"  replied  Darsie;  "for  tbe  nearer  the  church the 

proverb  is  somewhat  musty  But  how  did  these  liberal  opinions  of  yours 
agree  with  the  very  opposite  prejudices  of  my  nncle?" 

"  They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water,"  answered  Lilias,  "  had  I 
suffered  mine  to  become  visible ;  but  as  that  would  have  subjected  mo  to 
constant  reproach  and  upbraiding,  or  -worao,  I  took  great  care  to  keep  my 
own  secret;  so  that  occasional  censures  for  coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for 
the  good  oaase,  were  the  worst  I  had  to  undergo;  and  these  wore  bad 
enough." 

"  I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"  You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  but  I  got  so  terrible  a  specimes 
of  my  uncle's  determination  of  character,  before  iTmd  been  acquainted  with 
him  for  much  more  than  a  week,  that  it  taught  me  at  what  risk  I  should 
contradict  his  humour.  I  will  tell  voa  the  circurastanoeB ;  for  it  will  better 
■fiaah  you  to  appreciate  the  romanfac  and  resolved  nature  of  his  character, 
than  any  thing  which  I  could  state  of  bis  rashness  and  enthusiasm. 

"  After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent,  I  was  removed  from 
thence,  and  placed  with  a  meagre  old  Scottish  lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter 
of  an  unfortunate  person,  whoso  head  had  in  the  year  1715  Jseen  placed  oa 
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Temple-bar.  She  stibsistedon  a  small  pension  from  (he  Prenob  Court,  (uded 
by  an  oeeaaional  grataity  from  the  Stewarts ;  to  whioh  the  annuity  pnid  for 
my  board  formed  a  desirable  addition.  She  was  not  ill-tempered,  nor  Tory 
covetous — neither  beat  me  nov  starred  me — hut  sbe  was  so  completely  tram- 
melled by  rank  and  prejudices,  bo  awfully  profound  in  genealogy,  and  so 
bitterly  keen,  poor  lady,  in  British  politics,  that  I  Bometimos  thought  it  tiity 
that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  need  to  tell  me,  her  poor  dear 
father,  had  left  bis  dear  daughter  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Delighted, 
therefore,  was  I,  when  my  uncle  made  ilia  appearance,  and  abruptly  nn- 
noaneed  bis  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  England.  My  estravagant  joy  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  Lady  Rachel  Rougedragon,  was  eomewhat  qualified  by 
observing  the  melancholy  look,  lofty  demeanour,  and  commanding  tone  of 
my  near  relative.  He  held  raoro  communication  with  me  on  the  journey, 
however,  than  coneiBted  with  hie  taciturn  demeanour  in  general,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  ascertain  my  tone  of  character,  and  particularly  in  point  of 
courage.  Now,  though  I  am  a  tamed  Eedgauntlet,  yet  I  have  still  so  much 
of  our  family  spirit  as  enables  me  to  he  as  composed  in  danger  as  most  of 
my  aes ;  and  upon  two  oocasions  in  the  course  of  our  journey — a  threatened 
attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our  carriage  —  I  bad  the  fortune  so 
to  conduct  myself,  as  to  convoy  to  my  uncle  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my 
intrepidity.  Probably  this  encouraged  him  to  put  in  execution  the  singular 
scheme  which  he  had  in  agitation. 

"Ere  wo  reached  London  we  changed  our  means  of  conveyance,  nnd 
altered  the  route  by  which  we  approached  the  city,  more  than  once;  then, 
like  a  hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  she 
means  to  occupy,  and  at  last  leaps  into  her  form  from  a  distance  so  great  as 
fiho  can  clear  by  a  spring,  we  made  a  forced  march,  nnd  landed  in  private 
nnd  obscure  lodgings  in  a  iittle  old  street  in  Woatminster,  not  far  from  the 
Cioistcra. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whioh  we  arrived  my  uncle  went  abroad, 
and  did  not  return  for  some  hours.  Meantime  I  had  no  other  amusement 
than  to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises  which  succeeded  each  other,  or  reigned 
in  confusion  together  during  the  whole  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the 
most  noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight  silence  com- 
pared to  London.  Cannon  thundered  near  and  at  a  distance — drums, 
trumpets,  and  military  musio  of  every  kind,  rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced 
the  clouds,  almost  without  intormiaaion.  To  fiil  up  the  concert^  belle  pealed 
incessantly  from  a  hundred  steeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude were  heard  from  time  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  ocean,  and 
all  this  without  my  being  able  to  glean  the  leaat  idea  of  what  was  going  on, 
for  the  windows  of  our  apartment  looked  upon  a  waste  back-yard,  which 
Boemed  totally  deserted.  My  curiosity  became  extreme,  for  I  was  satisfied, 
at  length,  that  it  must  be  some  festival  of  the  highest  order  whioh  called 
forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

"  My  unele  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man  of  an  esterior  singu- 
larly ucprepoaaessing.  I  need  not  describe  him  to  you,  for  —  do  not  look 
round  —  he  rides  behind  us  at  this  moment." 

"  That  respectable  persun,  Mr.  Cristal  Nison,  I  suppose!"  said  Darsie. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Lilias ;  "  make  no  gesture,  that  may  intimate  wo 
are  speaking  of  him." 

Darsie  signifted  that  he  understood  her,  and  she  pursued  her  relation. 

"  They  were  both  in  full  dress,  and  my  uncle,  taking  a  bundle  from  Nison, 
said  to  me,  'Lilias,  I  am  come  to  carry  you  to  see  a  grand  ceremony  —  put 
on  as  hastily  aa  you  can  the  dress  you  will  And  in  that  parcel,  and  prepare 
to  attend  me.'  I  found  a  female  dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  but  aomewhat 
bordering  upon  the  antique  fashion.  It  might  be  that  of  England,  I  thought, 
and  I  went  to  my  apartment  full  of  curiosity,  and  dreesed  myself  with  all 
speed. 
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"  My  unele  Bnrvflvod  me  mth  attention  — '  She  may  pass  for  one  of  tbe 
flower-girls,'  ha  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered  with  a  nod. 

"  We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was  their  tnowledge  of  the  lanes, 
courts,  and  hypaths,  that  tJiough  there  wiia  the  roar  of  a  multitude  in  tha 
hruad  streets,  those  which  we  traversed  were  slleut  and  deserted  ;  and  the 
strollers  whom  we  met,  tired  of  gazing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honoured 
us  with  a  passing  look,  although,  at  any  other  time,  we  should,  among  these 
■vulgar  auburbs.liavo  attracted  a  trouhlesorae  share  of  ohservatioa.  Wo 
crossed  at  length  a  broad  street,  where  many  soldiers  were  on  guard,  wiiilo 
others,  exhausted  with  previous  duty,  were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
sleeping  beside  their  piled  arms. 

"  '  One  day,  Nison,'  whispered  my  uncle,  '  we  will  make  these  redooafed 
gentry  stand  to  their  muskets  more  watchfully,' 

" '  Or  it  will  bo  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  hia  attendant,  in  a  voice  aa 
unpleasant  as  his  physiognomy, 

"  Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any  one,  we  crossed  among  the 
guai'ds,  and  NIkou  tapped  thiiee  at  a  small  postern  door  in  a  huge  ancient 
building,  which  was  straight  before  us.  It  opened,  and  we  entered  without 
my  perceiving  by  whom  we  were  admitted.  A  few  dark  and  narrow  pas- 
sages at  length  convoyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hai!,  the  magnificence 
of  which  baffles  my  powers  of  description. 

"  It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  was  lights,  whose  splendour  at  Srst 
dazzled  my  eyea,  coming  as  we  did  from  these  dark  and  seerat  avenues.  But 
when  my  sight  began  to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  beheld? 
Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of  tables,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their 
robes  of  state— high  ofBoers  of  the  crowu,  wearing  their  dresses  and  badges 
of  authority  —  reverend  prelates  and  judges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and 
l,iw,  in  their  more  sombre,  yet  not  less  awful  robes  —  with  others  whose 
antique  and  striking  costume  announced  their  importance,  though  I  could 
not  even  guess  who  tliey  might  be.  But  at  length  the  truth  hurst  on  me  at 
once  —  it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it,  the  Coronation  Feast. 
At  a  table  above  the  rest,  and  estanding  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
sat  enthroned  the  youthful  Sovereign  himself,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
tlie  blood,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  hia 
subjects.  Heralds  and  pursuivants,  blazing  in  their  fantastic  yet  splendid 
armorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honour,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
other  days,  waited  upon  the  princely  banquetera.  In  the  galleries  with 
which  this  spacious  haJl  was  surrounded,  shone  ail,  and  more  than  all,  that 
raj  poor  imagination  could  conceive,  of  what  was  brilliant  in  riches,  or  cap- 
tivating in  beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds,  jewels,  and 
splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful  charms,  looked  down  from  their 
lofty  seats  on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  themselves  forming  a  show  as  dazzling 
and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  they  were  spectators.  Under  these  gal- 
leries, and  behind  the  banqueting  tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen, 
dressed  as  if  to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough  to 
have  adorned  a  royal  drawiogroom,  could  not  distinguish  them  in  such  a 
high  scene  as  this.  Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,  undis- 
tinguished and  unregarded.  I  saw  severaJ  young  persona  dressed  as  I  was, 
ao  was  under  no  embarrassment  from  the  aingularity  of  my  habit,  and  only 
rejoiced,  as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour  of  such  a 
scone,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it, 

"  By  and  by,  I  perceived  that  my  uncle  had  acquaintances  amonf;  those 
who  were  under  the  galleries,  and  seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  solemnity.  They  recognized  each  other  with  a  single  word, 
Bometimes  only  with  a  gripe  of  the  nand — exchanged  «ome  private  signs, 
doubtlesa— and  gradually  lormed  a  little  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  va 
were  placed. 
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"  'Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias?'  said  niy  uncle.  'All  the  noble,  and 
all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain,  ave  there  aseemhled.' 

"  '  It  is  indeed,'  said  I,  '  all  that  my  mind  could  have  fancied  of  regal 
power  and  splendour.' 

"  '  Girl,'  he  whispered,— and  my  uncle  can  make  his  whispers  as  terribly 
emphatic  as  his  thundering  voice  or  his  bligbting  look  — '  all  that  is  noble 
and  worthy  in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled  — hut  it  is  to  bend  like 
Blavea  and  eycophants  before  the  throne  of  a  new  usurper.' 

"  I  looked  at  liim,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our  unhappy  ancestor 
ffas  black  upon  his  brow. 

"  '  For  God'fl  sake,'  I  whispered,  '  consider  where  we  are.' 

"  '  Fear  nothing,'  he  said ;  '  we  are  surrounded  by  friends,'  —  As  ho  pro- 
ceeded, his  strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with  suppressed  agitation. 
'  See,'  he  said,  '  yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  his  Catholic  faith ;  there 

stoops  tiie  Bishop  of ,  traitor  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  —  shamo 

of  shames !  yon<ler  tlie  gigantic  form  of  Errol  bows  his  head  before  the 
grandson  of  his  father's  murderer  1  But  a  sign  shall  be  seen  this  nieht 
amongst  them  —  Mene,  Mene,  likel,  Vphairsin,  shall  be  read  on  these  walls, 
as  diatinotly  as  the  spectral  hand-wnting  made  tliem  tisible  on  those  of 
Selshazzarl' 

"  '  For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  '  it  is  impossible  you  can 
ineditaie  violence  in  such  a  presence  1' 

"  '  None  is  intended,  fool,  he  answered,  '  nor  can  tho  slightest  mischance 
happen,  provided  you  wilt  rally  your  boasted  courage,  and  obey  my  direc- 
tions.   But  do  it  coolly  and  quickly,  for  there  aie  an  hundred  lives  at 

"  '  Alas  I  what  can  I  do  f  I  asked  in  the  utmost  terror. 

"  ' Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,'  said  he ;  'it  is  but  to  lift  a 
gloTe — Ilere,.iioId  this  in  your  hand — throw  the  train  of  your  dress  over  it, 
be  firm,  composed,  and  ready — or,  at  all  events,  I  step  forward  myself.' 

" '  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,'  I  said,  taking,  mechanically,  the  iron 
glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

"  I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning ;  but,  in  the  esoited  state  of  mind  in 
■which  I  beheld  him,  I  was  eonvinoea  that  disobedience  on  my  part  would 
lead  to  some  wild  explosion.  I  felt,  from  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 
a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  ta  do  any  thing  that  might  avert 
violence  and  bloodshed.  I  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  A  loud  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were  mixed  with  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  while  a  champion,  armed  at  all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in 
romances,  attended  by  squires,  pages,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry, 
pranced  forward,  mounted  upon  a  barbed  steed.  Ilia  challenge,  in  defiance 
of  all  who  dared  impeaoh  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  recited  aloud — 
OBDc,  and  again. 

"  '  Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to  me ;  '  bring  me  the 
parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  in  lieu  of  it.' 

"  I  eould  not  see  how  this  waa  to  be  done,  as  we  were  surrounded  by 
people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the  third  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  a  lane 
opened  as  if  by  word  of  command,  betwist  mo  and  the  champion,  and  my 
uncle's  voice  said,  '  Now,  Lilias,  now  1' 

"  With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and  with  a  presence  of  niind  for  which 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  discharged  the  perilous  commis- 
sion. I  was  hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  I  esohonged  the  hedges  of  battle, 
and  in  an  instant  retired.  ' Nobly  done,  my  girll'  said  my  uncle,  at  whose 
side  I  found  myself,  shrouded  as  I  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
bystanders.    'Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,'  he  whispered  to  those  around 

"  Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  tlie  wall,  which  seemed  to  open,  and 
we  were  again  involved  in  the  dark  passages  through  which  we  had  for- 
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Tnerly  xwased.  In  n  small  anteroom,  my  ancle  stopped,  and  hastily  raiif- 
fling  me  in  a  mantle  which  was  lying  there,  we  passed  theguarda — threaded 
the  labyrinth  of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our  retired  lodgings 
without  attracting  tue  least  attention." 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  a  female,  supposed  to  bo  a  man 
in  disguise,  —  and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  loolt  very  maseulino,  —  had  taken 
iip  the  champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Coronation,  and  left  in  its 
place  a  eage  of  battle,  with  a  paper,  offering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided 
a  fair  field  should  he  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  idle 
tale.  I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  interested  in  the  actors  of  a  scene 
so  daring — How  could  you  have  courage  to  go  through  with  it?"* 

"  Had  I  the  leisure  for  reflection,"  answei'ed  his  sister,  "  I  should  have 
refused,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear.  But,  like  many  people 
who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing. The  matter  was  little  known,  aud  it  is  said  the  King  had  commanded 
that  it  should  not  be  farther  inquired  into;  —  from  prudence,  aa  I  suppose, 
and  lenity,  though  ray  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe  the  forbearance  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he  calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  some- 
times to  a  presumptuous  seorn  of  the  faction  who  opposes  his  title." 

"  And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  this  frantic  enthusiast,"  said 
Darsie,  "cqunJIed  this  in  danger?" 

"No  —  nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias;  "though  I  have  witnessed 
much  of  the  strange  and  desperate  machinations,  bywiiich,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and  in  contempt  of  every  danger,  he  endeavours  t«  awaken  the 
courage  of  a  broien  party.  I  have  traversed,  in  his  company,  all  England 
and  Scotland,  andhave  visited  the  most  extraordinary  and  contrasted  scenes; 
now  lodging  at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Wales, 
where  the  retired  aristoorata,  with  opinions  as  antiquated  as  their  dwellings 
and  their  manners,  still  continue  to  nourish  jaeobilical  principles ;  and  the 
next  week,  perhaps,  spent  among  outlawed  smugglers,  or  Highland  banditti. 
I  have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a  hero,  and  sometimes  that  of 
a  mere  vulgar  conspirator,  and  turn  himself,  with  the  most  surprising  flexi- 
bility, into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract  proselytes  to  his  cause." 

"  Which,  in  the  present  day,"  said  Darsie,  "  he  finds,  I  presume,  no  easy 

"  So  difficult,"  said  Lilias,  "that,  I  believe,  he  has,  at  different  times, 
disgusted  with  the  total  falling  away  of  some  friends,  and  the  coldness  of 
others,  been  almost  on  the  poiub  of  resigning  his  undertaking.  How  often 
have  I  known  him  afllect  an  open  brow  and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the 
games  of  the  gentry,  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in  order 
to  invest  himself  with  a  temporary  degree  of  popularity ;  while,  in  fact,  his 
heart  was  bursting  to  witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  rising 
generation.    After  the  day  has  been  spent  in  the  hardest  exercise,  he  has 
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Bpont  the  night  in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the  downfall  of 
the  cause,  and  wishing  for  the  bullet  of  Dundee,  or  the  as e  of  Balmerino." 

"  A  strange  deluaion,"  said  Darsie ;  "  and  it  is  wondorful  tiiat  it  does  not 
jield  to  the  force  of  realitj." 

"  Ah,  but,"  roplied  Lilias,  "  realities  of  late  have  seemed  to  flutter  his 
hopes.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace — the  uapopularil^  of 
the  minister,  whioh  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  person  of  his  master  — 
tbe  various  uproars  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  general  state  of  disgust  and  disaffection,  -which  seems  to  affect  the  body 
of  tiio  nation,  have  given  unwonted  encouragement  to  the  espiring  hopes  of 
tlio  Jacobites,  aod  induced  many,  both  at  the  Court  of  Borne,  and,  if  it  can 
be  called  bo,  of  the  Pretender,  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  than  they  had 
hitherto  done  to  the  insinuations  of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope,  when 
hope  is  lost  to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at  thia  moment 
they  meditate  some  desperate  effort.  My  uncle  has  been  doing  ali  in  his 
power,  of  late,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  wild  communities  that 
dwell  on  the  Solwaj,  over  whom  our  family  possessed  a  seignorial  interest 
before  the  forfeiture,  and  amongst  whom,  on  the  ocoasion  of  1745,  our  un- 
happy fother's  interest,  with  his  own,  raised  a,  considerable  body  of  men. 
But  thej  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey  his  summons ;  and,  as  one  apology 
among  others,  thev  allege  your  absence  as  their  natural  head  and  leader. 
This  has  increased  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  your  person,  and,  if  he 
possibly  can,  to  influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authorily  to  his 
proceedings." 

"  That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered  Darsie ;  "  my  principles  and  my 
prudence  alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besides,  it  would  be  totally  unavailing 
to  his  purpose.  Whatever  these  people  may  pretend,  to  evade  your  uncle's 
importunities,  thoy  cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their 
necks  again  to  the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  effectually  broken  by  the  act  of 
1748,  abolishing  vassalage  and  hereditary  jurisdictions." 

"  Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  an  usurping  government," 
said  Lilias. 

"Like  enough  he  may  think  so,"  answered  her  brother,  "for  he  is  a 
superior,  and  loses  his  authority  by  tiie  enactment.  But  the  question  is, 
what  the  vassals  will  think  of  it,  who  have  gained  their  freedom  from  feudal 
slavery,  and  have  now  enjoyed  that  freedom  for  many  years  ?  However,  to 
cat  the  matter  short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wagging  of  my 
flngcr,  that  flnger  shall  not  be  raised  in  a  cause  which  I  disapprove  of,  and 
upon  that  my  uncle  may  reckon." 

"  But  you  may  temnoriie,"  said  Lilias,  upon  whom  the  idea  of  her  uncle's 
displeasure  made  evidently  a  strong  impression,  —  "  you  may  temporize,  &s 
most  of  the  gentry  in  this  country  do,  and  let  the  bubble  burst  of  itself;  for  it 
is  singular  how  few  of  them  venture  to  oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  entreat 
you  to  avoid  direct  collision  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Redgauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of  Stewart,  would  either  break 
his  heart,  or  drive  him  to  some  act  of  desperation." 

"  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  of 
complaisance  might  lie,  that  the  House  of  Bedgauntiet  and  I  might  lose 
both  our  heads  at  one  blow." 

"  Alas !"  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten  that  danger.  I  have  grown  familiar 
with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pes^house  are  said  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  air  around  fJiem,  till  they  forget  even  that  it  is  noisome." 

"And  yet,"  said  Darsie,  "  if  I  could  free  myself  from  him  without  coming 
to  an  open  rupture  —  Tell  me,  Lilias,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  he  can 
have  any  immediate  attempt  in  view !" 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias,  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  Jacobites  of  late.  They  have 
hopes,  as  I  told  you,  from  circumstances  unoonneoted  with  their  own 
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strength.  Just  before  ;^oa  oame  to  the  country,  my  uncle's  desire  to  find 
you  out,  became,  if  possible,  mote  eager  than  BTer — be  talked  of  men  to  be 
presently  brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influence  for  raising  them. 
At  this  very  time,  jour  flrat  rlait  to  Brokenburn  took  place.  A  suspicion 
aroao  in  my  uncle's  mind,  that  you  might  bo  the  youth  he  soaght^  and  it 
was  strengthened  by  papers  and  letters  which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  from  your  pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned  a. 
fatal  explosion  ;  and  my  unele  therefore  posted  to  Edinburgh  to  follow  out 
the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and  fished  enough  of  information  from  old  Mr. 
Fairford  to  make  him  certain  that  you  were  the  person  he  sought.  Meau- 
ivhilo,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  personal  and  perhaps  too  bold  exertion, 
I  eudaavoured,  through  your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your 

"  Without  suocess,"  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his  mask,  when  ho  recol- 
lected how  he  had  mistaken  his  sister'a  meaning. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fi'uiUess,"  said  she  ;  "  the  thing 
was  doomed  to  be.  Besides,  your  escape  would  have  been  difGcuit.  You 
wore  dogged  the  whole  time  you  were  at  the  Shepherd's  Buah  and  at  Mount 
Sharon,  by  a  spy  who  soaroely  ever  left  you." 

"  The  wretch,  little  Benjie  I"  exclaimed  Darsie.  "  I  will  wring  the  mon- 
key's neck  round,  the  first  time  we  meet." 

"It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information  of  your  motions  to 
Ci'istai  Nixon,"  said  Liiiaa. 

"  And  Cristal  Nixon  —  I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work  in  harvest,"  said 
Darsie ;  "  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  was  not  the  person  that  struck  me  down 
when  I  was  made  prisoner  among  the  rioters." 

"  Like  enough ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any  Tillany.  My  uncle 
was  very  angi-y  about  it;  for  though  the  riot  was  made  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  you  off  in  the  confusion,  as  well  as  t^>  put  the  fishermen 
at  variance  with  the  public  law,  it  would  have  been  his  last  thouglit  to  hava 
injured  a  hair  of  your  head.  But  Nison  has  insinuated  himself  into  all  my 
uncle's  seorets,  and  some  of  these  are  so  dark  and  dangerous,  that  though 
there  are  few  things  he  would  not  dare,  I  doubt  if  he  daro  quarrel  with  him. 
—  And  yet  I  know  that  of  Cristal,  would  move  my  uncle  to  pass  his  sword 
through  his  body." 

" ^hat  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  said  Darsie,  "I  have  a  particular 
desire  for  wishing  to  know." 

"  The  old,  brutai  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  are  a  libel  upon  hnman 
nature,  has  had  the  insolenoe  to  speak  to  his  master's  niece  as  one  whom  he 
was  at  liberty  to  admire ;  and  when  I  turned  on  him  with  the  anger  and 
contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch  grumbled  out  something,  as  if  he  held  the 
destiny  of  our  family  in  his  hand." 

"  I  thank  you,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly, —  "  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  this  communication.  I  have  blamed  myself  as  a  Christian  man 
for  the  indescribable  longing  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  T  saw  that  rascal, 
to  send  a  bullet  through  his  head ;  and  now  you  have  perfectly  accounted 
for  and  justified  this  very  laudable  wish.  I  wonder  my  uncle,  with  the 
powerful  sense  you  dosoribe  him  to  be  possessed  of,  does  not  see  through 
suoh  a  villain." 

"  I  believe  he  knows  him  to  be  capable  of  much  evil,"  answered  Lilias — 
"  selfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  man-hater.  But  then  he  conceives  him  to 
possess  the  qualities  most  roq^uisite  for  a  conspirator  —  undaunted  courage, 
imperturbable  coolness  and  address,  and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last 
particular  he  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  Nixon  blamed  for  the  manner 
in  which  our  poor  father  was  taken  after  CuUoden," 

"  Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion,"  said  Darsie ;  "  but  I  will  be  on 
my  guard  with  him." 

"  See,  lie  observes  us  closely,"  said  Lilias.    "  What  a  '' '      '  '        * 
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—  lie  knows  we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  tliough  lie  cannot  have  heard  a 
word  that  we  have  said," 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly ;  for  Cristal  Nixon  at  that  moment 
rode  up  to  tliem,  and  said,  witli  an  affectation  of  jocularity,  which  sat  very 
ill  on  his  sullen  features,  "  Come,  young  ladies,  you  have  had  time  enough 
for  your  chat  this  morning,  and  your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We 
are  going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  separata  —  you,  Misa 
Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind — and  you,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  or  Master,  whichever 
you  choose  to  be  called,  to  be  jogging  a  little  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking,  but  not  until  she  had  given 
her  brother  an  expressive  look,  recommending  caution ;  to  which  he  replied 
by  a  signal,  iadieating  that  he  understood  and  would  comply  with  her  re- 
quest. 


€\)a^ln  fljE  ^inftEintji. 


Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsio  (for  we  will  still  term  Sir  Arthur 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  by  the  name  to  which  the  reader  is  habitu- 
ated) was  surprised  not  only  at  the  alteration  of  his  own  state  and  condi- 
tion, but  at  the  equanimity  with  which  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all 
these  vicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a  morning's  dream,  and  left  nothing 
lehind  hut  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a,  resolution  to  be  more  cautious 
ere  he  again  indulged  in  such  romantic  visions.  His  station  in  society  waa 
changed  from  that  of  a  wandering,  unowned  youth,  in  whom  none  appeared 
to  take  an  interest,  excepting  the  strangers  by  whom  he  had  been  educated, 
to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed  of  such  influence  and  such  property, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  important  political  events  were 
likely  to  depend  upon  hta  resolution.  ^Even  this  sudden  elevation,  the  more 
than  fulfilment  of  those  wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he  was 
able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  was  contemplated  by  Darsie,  volatile  aa 
his  disposition  was,  without  more  than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  present  situation  to  counter- 
balance suoh  hijjh  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so 
determined  as  hjs  uncle,  was  no  agreeable  consideration,  when  he  was  cal- 
culating how  he  mi^ht  best  dispute  his  pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in 
the  perilous  enterprise  whiuh  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and  des- 
perate himself,  Darsie  oould  not  doubt  that  his  uncle  was  surrounded  by 
men  capable  of  any  thing  —  that  he  was  restrained  by  no  nersonnl  consi- 
derations— and  therefore  what  degree  of  compulsion  he  might  apply  to  hia 
brother's  son,  or  in  what  manner  ho  might  feci  at  liberty  to  punish  hia 
contumacy,  should  he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  limits  of  his  own  eonecienoe ;  and  who  waa  to  answer  for  the 
conscienee  of  a  heated  enthusiast,  who  considers  opposition  to  the  party 
he  has  espoused,  na  treason  to  tho  welfare  of  his  country  ?  After  a  short 
interval,  Cristal  Nixon  waa  pleased  to  throw  some  light  upon  tho  subject 
which  agitated  him. 

IVhen  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony  close  to  Darsie's  side, 
the  latter  folt  his  very  flesh  creep  with  abhorrence,  so  little  was  ho  able  to 
endure  his  presence,  since  the  story  of  Lilias  had  added  to  his  instinctive 
hatred  of  the  man. 

His  voice,  too,  sounded  like  that  of  a  sereecli-owl,  as  he  said,  "  So,  my 
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young  cock  of  tlio  north,  jou  iion*  know  it  all,  and  no  doubt  aro  blessing 
jour  uncle  for  stimng  jou  up  to  Bueh  an  honourable  iwition." 

"  1  will  acquaint  my  undo  with  mj  eontimonls  on  the  Buhjeot,  before  I 
make  thorn  known  to  any  one  elae,"  said  Darsio,  seareely  preTailing  on  his 
tongue  to  utter  even  these  few  words  in  a  oiril  manner. 

"  lira ph,"  murmured  Crisfal  betwist  his  teeth.  "Close  as  was,  I  see; 
and  perhapa  not  quite  so  plioble.  —  But  take  oare,  my  pretty  youth,"  ha 
ftdded,  ecornfuUy ;  "  Hugh  Ilodgauntlet  wiil  prove  a  rough  oolt-breaker  — 
he  will  neither  spare  whipoord  nor  spur-rowel,  I  promise  you."  . 

"  I  hare  already  said,  Mr.  Nixon,"  answered  Parsio,  "  that  I  wil!  eiinvass 
thoaa  matters  of  which  ray  slater  haa  informed  me,  with  my  uncle  hicoseif, 
and  with  no  oUinr  person." 

"  Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  do  yon  no  harm,  younf; 
master,"  replied  Niion.     "  Old  liedgauntlet  is  apfer  at  a  blow  than  a  word 

—  likely  to  bito  before  he  barks — the  true  man  forgiying  Scarborough  warn- 
ing, first  knock  you  down,  then  bid  you  stand. — ao,  mcthinks,  a  little  kind 
warning  as  to  consequences  wore  not  amiss,  lest  thoy  come  upon  you  un- 

"  If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr.  Nison,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  will 
lieivr  it  thankfully ;  and  indeed,  if  othorwiso,  I  must  listen  to  it  whether  I 
will  or  no,  sinco  I  have  at  present  no  choice  of  company  or  conversation." 

"  Nay,  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  affecting  to  give  to  his  sullen 
and  dogged  manner  the  appearaoeo  of  an  honest  hluntnesa ;  "  I  ant  aa  little 
apt  to  Sirow  awny  worda  as  any  one.  But  here  ia  tho  queation — Will  yoii 
join  heart  and  hand  with  your  nnole,  or  no?" 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay!"  said  Darsie,  determined,  if  poasiblo,  to  oon- 
ce^il  his  resolution  from  thia  maji. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Nison,  somewhat  surprised  at  tho  readiness  of  his 
answer,  "all  will  go  smooth,  of  course — you  will  take  share  in  thia  nobie 
undertaking,  and,  when  it  succeeds,  you  wiU  exchange  your  open  helmet 
for  an  Earl  s  coronet  perhaps." 

"And  how  if  it  fails?"  said  Darsie. 

"  Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nison ;  "  they  who  play  at  bowls  must 
meet  with  rubbers." 

"  Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  tenderness  for  my  wind- 
pipe, and  that,  when  my  uncle  proposes  the  adventure  to  me,  I  should  say 
No  —  how  then,  Mr.  Nixon?" 

"Why,  then,  1  would  have  you  look  to  yourself,  yonng  master  —  There 
are  sharp  laws  in  France  against  refractory  pupils  —  leitras  de  eaehelare 
easily  come  by,  when  such  men  as  we  aro  conoei-ned  with  interest  themaelyeB 
in  the  matter." 

"  But  we  are  not  in  Prance,"  said  poor  Darsie,  through  whose  blood  ran 
a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  Frsnoh  prison. 

"  A  fast-saihne  lugger  will  soon  bi"ing  you  there  though,  snug  stowed 
under  hatches,  like  a  cask  of  moonlight." 

"But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  ns,"  siud  Darsie,  "and  would  not 

"Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  yon?"  Interrupted  Nixon ;  "doyouim 
that  a  foreign  Court  would  call  you  up  for  judgment,  and  put  tlie  sen 
of  imprisonment  in  tho  Coitn-ier  de  I'Ewope,  as  tliey  do  at  the  Old  Bailey? 

—  No,  no,  young  gentleman  —  the  gates  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint 
Michel,  and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  move  on  d — d  easy  hinges  when  they 
lot  folk  in  —  not  the  least  jar  is  heard.  There  are  cool  colls  there  for  hot 
heads  —  as  calm,  and  quiet,  and  dark,  as  jou  could  wish  in  Bedlam  —  and 
Iho  dismissal  comes  when  the  carpenter  brings  the  prisoner's  cofSn,  and  not 

"  Woli,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  Dargie,  affecting  a  cheerfulness  which  he  was 
far  from  feeling,  "mine  is  a  hard  case  —  a  sort  of  hanging  choice,  JOU  will 
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allow  —  since  I  must  either  offend  oor  own  government  here,  and  run  iho 
risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  another  country, 
■whose  laws  I  have  never  offended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil — Tell  mo 
what  you  would  do  if  jou  were  in  my  place." 

"  I'll  tell  JOU  that  when  I  am  there,''  said  Nixon,  and,  checking  his  horse, 
fell  hack  to  the  rear  of  the  little  party. 

"It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "that  the  villain  beliovea  me 
completoiy  noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffable  impudence  to  suppose  that 
ray  sister  must  eTentually  succeed  to  the  posseaaions  which  have  occasioned 
my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his  own  infiuonoe  over  the  destinies  of  our 
unhappy  family  ma.j  secure  him  possession  of  the  heiress ;  but  he  shall 
nerish  by  my  hand  flvst !  —  I  muat  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make  my  escape, 
if  possible, '  efore  I  am  forced  on  shipboard — Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  think, 
desert  rae  without  an  ofibrt  on  my  behalf,  especially  if  he  tos  learned  that 
I  am  the  son  of  his  lata  unhappy  patron. — What  a  change  is  mine !  Whilst 
I  poasessed  noithor  rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  unknown,  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  kind  and  respectable  friends  whose  hearts  Heaven  had 
moved  towards  me  —  Now  that  I  am  the  head  of  an  honourable  house,  and 
that  enterprises  of  the  most  daring  character  await  my  decision,  and  re- 
tainers and  vasaala  seem  ready  to  rise  at,  my  beck,  my  safety  consists  chiefly 
in  the  attachment  of  a  biind  stroller  I" 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  preparing  himself 
for  the  interview  with  his  uncle,  which  oouid  not  but  be  a  stormy  one,  ho 
saw  Hugh  Efldgauntlat  come  riding  slowly  back  to  meet  them  without  any 
attendants.  Crista!  Nixon  rode  up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met, 
fixed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"  The  fool,  Craoken thorp,"  said  Redgauntlot,  "  has  let  strangers  into  his 
house.  Some  of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I  believe;  we  must  ride  slowly 
to  give  him  timo  to  send  them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends  ?"  said  Cristal, 

"  Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  They  are  unanimous  on  the 
subject  you  wot  of — and  the  point  must  bo  conceded  to  them,  or,  far  as  the 
matter  has  gone,  it  will  go  no  farther." 

"  You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  his  flock,"  said  CHstal, 

"  He  must  and  shall !"  answered  Redgauntlet,  briefly.  "  Go  to  the  front, 
Cristal — I  would  speak  with  my  nephew. — I  trust,  Sir  Arthur  Eedgauntlet, 
you  are  satisfii^  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to 
your  sister?" 

"  There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or  sentiments,"  answered 
Darsie;  "I  am  happy  in  knowing  a  relative  so  amiable." 

"  I  am  glftd  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "  I  am  no  nice  jud^o  of 
women's  qnaliScations,  and  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to  one  great  object ; 
80  that  since  she  left  IVanoe  she  has  had  hut  little  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment. I  have  subjected  her,  however,  as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconve- 
niences and  privations  of  my  wandering  and  dangerous  life.  From  time  to 
time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months  with  families  of  honour  and 
respectability,  and  I  aai  glad  that  she  has,  in  your  opinion,  the  manners 
and  behaviour  which  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was  a  little  pause, 
which  Redgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addressing  his  nephew. 

"Forjfou,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done  much.  The  weakness 
and  timidity  of  your  mother  seqnestered  you  from  my  care,  or  it  would  have 
been  my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  trained  up  the  son  of  my  unhappy 
brother  in  those  paths  of  honour  in  which  our  ancestors  have  always  trod." 

"Now  comes  the  storm,"  thought  Darsie  to  himself,  and  began  to  oollect 
his  thoughts,  as  the  cautious  master  of  a  vessel  furls  his  sails,  and  makes 
his  ship  snug,  when  he  discerns  the  approaching  squall. 
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"Sry  motlier'B  conduct  in  respect  lo  me,  misht  be  misjuciged,"  he  said, 
"  but  It  was  founded  on  the  most  anxious  affection." 

"Assuredly,"  said  iiis  uncle,  "  ntid  I  iiiive  no  wisii  fo  reflect  on  her  me- 
Jiiory,  though  her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury,  I  will  not  say  to  me, 
but  to  the  cause  of  my  unhnjjpy  country.  Iler  scheme  was,  I  think,  to  have 
m!vde  you  that  wretched  pettifogging  being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call 
ill  derision  by  the  once  respectable  name  of  a  ScottJsh  Advocate ;  one  of 
those  mongrel  things,  that  must  creep  to  learn  the  ultimate  deeiEion  of  hia 
causes  to  the  bar  of  a  foreign  Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  inde- 
pendent and  august  Parliament  of  his  own  natiye  kingdom," 

"I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or  two,"  said  Daraie,  "but 
I  found  I  had  neither  taste  nor  talents  for  the  science/' 

"And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless?"  said  Mr.  Eed gauntlet  "Well,  I 
now  bold  up  to  you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  mora  worthy  object  of  ambition. 
Look  eaetward  —  do  you  see  a  monument  stajidiog  oa  yonder  piiuu,  near  a, 
hamiet  1" 

Darsio  replied  that  he  did. 

"  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-sanda,  and  yonder  monument  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.  The  just  hand  of  Providence. over- 
took him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was  lending  his  bands  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  whoso  civil  dissensions  began  under  his  accursed  policy, 
'i'lie  glorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been  stopped  in  its  outset;  the 
field  of  Bannockbum  might  have  remained  a  bloodless  turf,  if  God  had  not 
removed,  in  the  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold  tyrant  who  Lad  so  long  heen 
Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's  grave  is  the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom. 
It  is  within  sight  of  that  great  landmark  of  our  liberty  that  1  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honour  and  importance  to  none  since 
the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn,  and  grasped  with  his  yet  bloody 
hand,  the  independent  crown  of  Scotland," 

He  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Darsie,  overawed  by  the  energy  of  !iis 
manner,  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a  hasty  explanation,  remained 

"  I  will  not  suppose,"  said  Hugh  Eedgauntlet,  after  a  pause,  "  that  you 
are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import  of  my  words — or  so  aas- 
tardlj  as  to  bo  dismayed  by  my  proposal — or  so  utterly  degenerate  from  the 
blood  and  sentiments  of  your  ancestors,  as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the 
hoi"se  hears  the  war-trumpet." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  yon,  sir,"  said  Dnrsic  ;  "  but  an 
enterprise  directed  against  a  dynasty  now  established  for  three  reigns  re- 
quires strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  expediency,  to  re- 
commend it  to  men  of  conscience  and  prudence." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  anger,  —  "I 
will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of  that  enterprise,  for 
which  your  oppressed  country  oalis  with  the  voice  of  a  parent,  entreating 
her  children  for  aid — or  against  that  noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blooa 
demands  from  his  dishonoured  grave.  His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  tho 
Bikargate,*  and  even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  command  yon  to  be  a 
man.  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  your  country,  will  you  draw 
your  sword  and  go  with  me  to  Carlisle,  were  it  but  to  lay  your  father's  head, 
jiuw  the  perch  of  the  obscene  owl  and  carrion  crow,  and  the  scoff  of  every 
ribald  clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits  his  long  ancestry?" 

Darsio,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  urged  with  so  much  passion,  and 
not  doubting  a  direct  refusal  would  cost  him  his  liberty  or  life,  was  again 
silent. 

"I  see,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  composed  tone,  "that  it  is  not  deficiency 
of  spirit,  but  the  grovelling  habits  of  a  confined  education,  among  (he  poor- 
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spirited  class  ^ou  ■were  condemned  to  herd  with,  that  beeps  you  siJent.  You 
scarce  yet  believe  yourself  a  Redgauntlet;  your  pulse  has  not  yet  iestrned 
the  gonuine  throb  that  answers  to  the  BummonB  of  honour  and  of  jjatriotism. 

"I  trust-,"  replied  Darsie,  at  laat,  "that  I  shall  never  be  fouud  iudifierent 
to  the  cal!  of  either ;  but  to  answer  them  with  effect — even  were  I  oonvineed 
that  they  now  sounded  in  my  ear— I  must  see  some  reasonable  hope  of  suo- 
cesa  in  the  desperate  enterprise  in  ■which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  a  settled  government — an  established  auUiority  —  a 
horn  Briton  on  the  throne — the  very  Highland  mountaineers,  upon  whom 
alone  tlie  trust  of  the  exiled  family  rGposed,  assembled  into  regiments,  whiok 
act  under  the  orders  of  the  existing  dynasty,*  France  has  been  utterly  dis- 
msjed  by  the  tremendous  lessons  of  the  last  war,  and  will  hardly  provoke 
another.  All  'without  and  within  the  kingdom  is  adverse  t^  encountering  a 
hopeless  struggle,  and  you  alone,  sir,  seem  willing  to  undertake  a  desperate 
enterprise. 

"And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more  desperate;  and  have 
agitated  it  when  ton  times  the  obstacles  were  interjrosed.  Have  I  forgot  my 
brother's  blood !  —  Can  I  —  dare  I  even  now  repeat  the  Pater  Woster,  since 
my  enemies  and  the  murderers  remain  unforgiven  ? — Is  there  an  art  I  have 
not  practised  —  a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submitted,  to  bring  on  the 
crisis,  which  I  now  behold  arrived  ?  —  Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  de- 
voted man,  foregoing  every  comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even  the  ex- 
ercise of  devotion,  unless  when  I  might  name  in  prayer  my  prince  and 
country,  submitting  to  every  thing  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause  ?  — 
Haveldone  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short?" — Darsie  was  about  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  afTectionatcly  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
enjoining,  or  rather  imploring  silence, — "  Peace,"  he  said,  "  heir  of  my  an- 
cestors' fiime — heir  of  all  my  hopes  and  wishes — Peace,  son  of  my  slaugh- 
tered brother  1  I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  motlicr 
for  an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in  the  moment  when  you 
are  restored  to  my  hopes.  BelieTe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own  impa- 
tient temper,  that  I  entreat  jou,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do  nought  to  awaken 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply,  that  his  respect  for  the  person  of  his  rela- 
tion would  induce  him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had  to  apprize  him  of,  before 
he  formed  any  definite  resolution  upon  the  weighty  subjects  of  deliberation 
which  ho  proposed  to  him. 

'■  Deliberation  I"  repeated  Redgauntlet,  impatiently ;  "  and  yet  it  is  not 
ill  said.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in  thy  reply,  Arthur;  but  I 
must  recollect,  were  an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded  like  a  re- 
claimed hawk,  he  could  not  at  first  gaze  stoadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me, 
my  dearest  Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  prosperity, 
than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symptom  of  health.  All  is 
false  and  hollow.  The  apparent  success  of  Chatham's  administration  has 
plunged  the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  ail  the  barren  acres  of  Canada  ore 
worth,  were  they  as  fertile  as  Yorkshire— -the  dazaling  lustre  of  the  victories 
of  Minden  and  Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  hasty 

Eoaee  —  by  the  war,  England,  at  immense  expense,  gained  nothing  but 
onour,  and  that  she  has  gratuitoasly  resigned.  Many  eyes,  formerly  cold 
and  indifferent-,  are  now  looking  towards  the  line  of  our  ancient  and  rightful 
monarchs,  as  the  only  refuge  in  the  approaching  storm — the  rich  are  alarmed 
—  the  nobles  are  disgusted  —  the  populace  arc  inflamed  —  andabandof 
patriots,  whose  measures  are  more  safe  than  their  numbers  are  few,  have 
resolved  to  set  up  King  Charles's  standard." 

"  But  the  military,"  eaid  Darsie — '■  how  can  you,  with  a  body  of  unarmed 
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and  diaorderly  insurgents,   proposa  to   encouotct  a  rognlar  army?     The 
Iligiilanders  ara  now  totally  disarmed." 

"  In  a  great  measure,  perhapa,"  auswored  Bedgauntlet;  "botthepoHcv 
■whict  taiaed  the  Highland  regiments  has  provided  for  tliat.  "We  hare  al- 
ready friends  in  these  corps ;  nor  can  we  douht  for  a  moment  what  their 
conduct  will  be,  when  the  wliitfl  coclcade  ia  once  more  mounted.  The  rest 
of  tlie  standing  army  haa  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  peace ;  and  we 
reckon  confidently  on  our  standard  being  joined  by  thouaanda  of  the  dis- 
banded troops." 

"  Alas  I"  said  Darsie,  "  and  is  it  upon  such  Tague  hopes  as  these,  the  in- 
constant humour  of  a  crowd,  or  of  a  ifisbandod  soldiery,  that  men  of  honour 
are  invited  to  risk  their  families,  their  property,  thoir  life  ?" 

"  Men  of  honour,  boy,"  siud  Eedgauntlet,  his  eyes  glancing  with  impa- 
tience, "  set  Jife,  property,  family,  and  all  at  stake,  when  that  honour  com- 
manda  it !  We  are  not  now  weaker  than  when  seven  men,  landing  in  the 
wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the  usurper  till  it  tottered — won  two 
pitched  fields,  besides  OTeminuing  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another, 
and,  but  for  treachery,  would  have  achieved  what  their  venturous  successors 
are  now  to  attempt  in  their  turn." 

"And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  earnest?"  said  Darsie. 
"Escuse  me,  my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  believe  a  fact  eo  extraordinary. 
Will  there  really  he  found  men  of  rank  and  consequence  sufficient  to  renew 
the  adventure  of  1745 1" 

"  I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves.  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  bis 
uncle — "  Look  at  that  scroll — what  say  you  to  these  names  ?— Are  they  not 
the  flower  of  the  western  shires  —  of  wales  —  of  Scotland?" 

"  The  paper  contains  indeed  ttje  names  of  many  that  are  great  and  noble," 
replied  Davsie,  after  perusing  it;  "but " 

"But  what?"  asked  his  uncio,  impatiently?;  "do  you  doubt  the  ability  of 
those  noblea  and  gentlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in  men  and  money,  at  which 
tliey  are  rated!" 

"  Not  their  ability,  certainly,"  aaid  Darsie,  "  for  of  that  I  am  no  compe- 
tent judge ;  but  I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  an  hundred  men  and  upwards — I  certainly  am 
Ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem  that  pledge." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  repHed  Hugh  Eedgauntlet. 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "  I  hope  for  your  sake,  that  the 
other  individuals,  whose  names  are  here  written,  have  had  more  ocquaint- 
anoe  with  your  plan  than  I  have  been  indulged  with." 

"For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible,"  said  Eedgauntlet; 
"  for  if  thou  hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the  force  of  thy  honse,  the  leading 
shall  pass  to  other  bands,  and  thy  inheritance  shall  depart  from  thee,  like 
vigour  and  verdure  from  a  rotten  branch.  For  these  honourable  persons,  a 
slight  condition  there  is  which  they  annos  to  their  friendship  —  something 
so  trifling  that  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon  granted  to  them 
by  him  who  is  moat  interested,  there  is  no  qucsdon  they  will  take  the  field 
in  the  manner  there  stated." 

Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself  still  less  inclined  to  b&- 
lieve  that  so  many  men  of  family  and  fortune  were  likely  to  embark  in  an 
enterpriso  so  fatal.  It  seemed  as  if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down  at  a 
venture  the  names  of  all  whom  common  report  tainted  with  Jacobitism ;  or 
if  it  waa  really  the  act  of  the  individuals  named,  he  suspected  that  they 
must  be  aware  of  some  mode  of  esousing  themselves  from  compliance  with 
ifs  purport.  It  was  impeasiblo,  he  thought,  that  Englishmen,  of  large  for- 
tune, who  had  failed  to  join  Charles  when  he  broke  into  England  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  should  have  the  least  thoughts  of  encouraging  a 
descent  when  circumstances  wore  bo  much  loss  propitious.  Ho  therefore 
ooacluded  the  enterprise  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  his  best  way 
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MAS,  in  the  meantime,  to  temaiD  eilent,  unless  tbe  actual  Approach  of  &  crisis 
(whinh  might,  however,  never  arriye)  should  compel  him  to  give  a  downright 
refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition;  and  if,  in  the  interim,  some  door  for 
escape  should  be  opened,  he  resolved  within  himself  cot  to  omit  availing 
himself  of  it. 

Hugh  Eedgaundet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  for  some  time,  and  then, 
as  if  amving  from  some  other  process  of  reasoning  at  the  samo  conclusion, 
he  said,  "  I  have  told  jou,  Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your  immediate 
accession  to  my  proposal ;  indeed  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  'would  be 
BO  dreadful  to  yourself,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I  have  nursed, 
that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impatience,  the  object  of  my  whole 
life.  Yes,  Arthur,  I  have  been  a  self-denying  hermit  at  one  time  —  at  an- 
other, the  apparent  Qssooiate  of  outlairs  and  desperadoes — at  another,  the 
subordinate  agent  of  men  whom  I  felt  in  every  way  my  inferiors —  not  for 
any  selfish  purpose  of  my  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the  renown 
of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring  my  King  and  freeing  my 
country.  My  first  wish  on  earth  is  for  that  restoration  and  that  freedom  — 
my  next,  that  my  nephew,  tie  representative  of  my  house,  and  of  the  bro- 
ther of  my  love,  may  have  the  advantage  and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in 
the  good  cause.  Euf,"  he  added,  dartmg  on  Darsie  one  of  his  withering 
frowns,  "  if  Scotland  and  my  father's  house  cannot  stand  and  flourish  toge- 
ther, then  perish  the  very  name  of  Kedgnuntletl  perish  the  son  of  my  bro- 
ther, with  every  recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the  affections 
of  my  youth,  rather  than  my  country's  cause  should  hq  injured  in  the  tithing 
of  a  barleycorn  !  The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberiok  is  alive  within  me  at  (his  mo- 
ment," ho  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  and  sitting  erect  in  hia 
saddle,  while  he  pressed  his  finger  against  his  forehead ;  "  and  if  you  your 


self  crossed  my  path  in  opposition,  f  swear,  by  the  mark  that  darkens  my 
brow,  that  a  new  deed  should  be  done  —  a  now  doom  should  ho  deserved  I 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  deeply 
l;esolute,  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk  within  him,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
storm  of  passion  which  he  must  encounter,  if  he  declined  to  join  his  uncle 
in  a  project  to  which  prudence  and  principle  made  him  eqoally  adverse. 
.  lie  had  scarce  any  hope  left  but  in  temporizing  until  he  could  make  his 
escape,  and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  the  delay  which 
his  uncle  seemed  not  unwilling  to  grant.  The  stem,  gloomy  look  of  hia 
companion  became  relaxed  by  degrees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a 
sign  to  Miss  Redgauntlet  to  join  tide  party,  and  began  a  forced  converaation 
on  ordinary  topics ;  in  the  course  of  which  Darsie  observed  that  his  sieter 
seemed  to  speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weighing  every  word 
before  'she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting  her  uncle  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  conversation,  though  of  the  most  trilling  kind.  This  seemed  to  him 
(such  an  opinion  had  he  already  entertained  of  his  sister's  good  sense  and 
firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he  had  yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory 
charactei.  since  he  saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a  young 
person,  whose  sex  might  have  given  her  privileges,  and  who  seemed  by  no 
means  do^cieni  either  in  spirit  or  firmness. 

The  listle  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the  house  of  Father  Craoken- 
thorp,  situated,  as  tho  reader  knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far 
distant  from  a  rude  pier,  near  which  lay  several  flshing-hoats,  which  fre- 
quently aeted  in  a  different  capacity.  The  house  of  the  worthy  publican 
was  atso  adapted  to  the  various  occupations  which  he  carried  on,  being  a 
large  snrambhng  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to  a  house  of  two  stories, 
roofed  vrith  flags  of  sandstone  —  the  original  mansion,  to  which  the  esten- 
aions  of  Mr.  Crackenthorp's  trnde  had  occasioned  his  making  many  addi- 
tions. Instead  of  the  single  long  watering-trough  which  usually  distin- 
guishes the  front  of  the  English  public-house  of  tho  second  olnss,  there  were 
throe  convmienoefl  of  tiiat  kind,  for  the  use,  as  the  landlord  used  to  say,  of 
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the  troop-horses,  when  the  soldiers  came  to  seai-oh  liie  house ;  while  a  know- 
ing leer  and  a,  nod  let  you  understand  what  species  of  troops  ho  was  think- 
ing of.  A  huge  ash-troo  before  the  door,  whicli  had  reared  itself  to  a  great 
size  and  height,  in  apito  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighboaring  Solway,  over- 
shadowed, na  usual,  the  ale-bEnch,  as  our  anoeetors  called  it,  where,  though 
it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  several  fello^ra,  who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's 
servants,  were  drinking  beer  and  smoking.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  IItb- 
ries,  which  saemed  known  to  Mr.  Itedgauntiet^  for  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "  Foola,  fools  1  were  they  on  a,  marcli  to  hell,  they  must  hare  their 
rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  the  whole  world  might  know  who  were 
going  to  be  damned," 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  door  of  the  place,  from 
which  severBl  other  lounging  guests  began  to  issue,  to  look  with  indolent 
curioaity,  bs  usual,  upon  an  arrival. 

Kedg.-iuntlet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted  his  niece  to  dismount ; 
but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise,  he  did  not  pay  him  the  at- 
tention which  his  female  dress  demanded. 

The  situation  ofDarsie  was  indeed  something  awkward;  for  Cristal  Nixon, 
out  of  caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape,  had  muffled  the  extreme  folds  of 
the  liding-skirt  witli  which  he  was  accoutred,  around  his  ankles  and  under 
his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with  large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that 
gentlemen-cavaliers  may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  person 
of  the  fair  equestrians  whom  they  chance  occasionally  to  escort;  and  if  they 
will  conceive  their  own  feet,  like  Darsie's,  muffled  in  such  a  labyrinth  of 
folds  and  amplitude  of  robe,  us  modesty  doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures 
to  assume  upon  such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt,  thay 
might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting.  Darsie,  at  least,  was  in. 
such  a  predicament,  for,  not  receiving  adroit  assistance  from  the  atten- 
dant of  Mr.  Eedgauntlel^  he  stumbled  as  he  dismounted  from  the  horse, 
and  might  have  had  a  bud  fall,  had  it  not  been  broken  by  theigallant 
interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who  probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  felr  one  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  receive  in  his  embrace.  But  what  waa  his  surprise  to  that  of  Darsie's, 
when  the  horry  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  accident,  permitted  bim  to  see 
that  it  was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in  whose  arms  he  found  himself  I  A 
thousand  apprehensions  rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career  of  hope 
and  joy,  inspired  by  the  unespeoted  appearance  of  his  beloved  friend  at  the 
very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fitte. 

lie  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  to 
be  rilent ;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  to  effect  his  purpose,  since, 
should  Eedgauntlet  take  the  alarm  from  any  sudden  exclamation  on  the 
part  of  Aian,  there  was  no  saying  what  consequences  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Redeauntlet,  who  had  entered 
the  house,  returned  hastily,  followed  by  Cristal  Nixon.  "  I'll  releasejou 
of  the  charge  of  this  young  lady,  sir;"  he  said,  haughtily,  to  Alan  iPair- 
ford,  whom  he  probably  did  not  recognize, 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,  replied  Alan ;  "  the  lady's  situation 
seemed  to  require  assistance — and — but  have  I  not  the  honour  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Ilerriea  of  Birrenswork  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  turning  short  off,  and  making 
a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Cristal,  who  hurried  Darsie,  however  unwillingly, 
into  the  house,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Come,  miss,  let  us  have  no  making 
of  acquaintance  from  the  windows.  Ladies  of  fashion  must  be  private. 
Show  us  a  room,  Father  Orackenthorp." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the  house,  interposing  at  the  same 
time  his  person  betwixt  the  supposed  young  lady  and  the  stranger  of  whom 
he  was  suspicious,  so  as  to  make  communication  by  signs  impossible.  As 
they  entered,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddlo  in  the  stone-floored  and  welt- 
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saniJed  kitchen,  through  which  they  wera  aboat  to  follow  their  corpulent 
host,  and  where  several  people  seemed  engaged  in  dancing  to  its  atrains. 

"  D — n  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Craokenthorp,  "would  you  have  the  lady  go 
through  all  the  mob  of  the  parish  ? — Hast  thou  no  mor*  private  way  to  our 

"  None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  answered  the  landlord,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  portly  stomaoh.  "I  am  not  Tom  Turnpenny,  ti>  creep  like  a 
lizard  through  keyholes." 

So  saying,  ha  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers  in  the  kiklien ;  and 
Nixon,  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  ns  if  to  offer  the  lady  support,  but  in  all 
probability  to  frustrate  any  effort  at  escape,  moved  through  the  crowd, 
__!.-. T.  i_] motley  appe '-'' '  ' '' ■- 

g  with  his  u 


■which  presented  a  very  motley  appearance,  consisting  of  domestic  servants, 
country  fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  Willie  v 


regaling  w 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his  presence  would  havo 
been  actual  pusillanimity ;  and  just  when  they  were  passing  the  blind  man's 
elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him  with  some  emphasis,  whether  he  could  not 
play  a  Scottish  air? — The  man's  face  had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of 
all  sort  of  expression,  going  through  his  performance  like  a  olown  through 
a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  task,  to  tate 
any  interest  in  the  performance,  and,  in  fact,  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the 
noise  that  he  was  creating.  In  a  word,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a 
companion  to  my  friend  Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wan- 
dering Willie  tms  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  rare  fit  of  dullness,  such 
as  will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  arising  either 
from  fatigue,  or  contempt  of  the  present  audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so 
often  t«mpts  painters  and  musicians,  and  great  actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
latter,  to  toalk  through  their  part,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the 
energy  whiuh  acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  performer  heard  the 
voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at  once  illuminated,  and  showed 
the  complete  mistake  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  ex- 
pression depends  upon  the  eyes.  Witu  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from 
which  the  sound  came,  his  upper  lip  a  little  curved,  and  quivering  with 
agitation,  and  with  a  oolour  wnioh  surprise  and  pleasure  had  brought  at 
oneo  info  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  humdrum  hornpipe  which  he 
had  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant  and  lazy  bow,  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  after  a  breathless 
pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  received  with  a  clamour  of 
applause,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  tiie  party 


In  tlie  meantime,  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeping  hold  of  Darsie,  arid  follow- 
ing the  landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some  dif£culty  through  the  crowded 
kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  it,  where  they 
found  Lilias  Eedgauntlet  already  seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  way  to  his  sup- 
pressed resentment,  and  turning  sternly  on  Crackenthorp,  threatened  hiui 
with  his  master's  severest  displeasure,  because  things  were  in  such  bad 
order  to  receive  his  family,  when  he  had  given  such  special  advice  that  he 
desired  to  be  private.  But  I'ather  Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten. 

"  Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  morning,"  lie  replied ;  "  hast 
risen  from  thy  wrong  side,  I  think.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  most  of 
this  mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own  making  —  gentlemen  that  come  with  their 
servants,  and  so  forth,  to  meet  him  in  the  way  of  business,  as  old  Tom 
Turnpenny  says  —  the  very  liist  that  came  was  sent  down  with  Dick  Gar- 
dener from  I'airladies." 
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"  But  tbo  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,"  said  Nison,  "  Row  dared  you 
taka  such  a  rascal  as  (nat  across  your  threshold  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? — If 
tlie  Squire  should  dream  you  have  a,  thought  of  peaching  —  I  am  only 
Speaking  for  your  good,  Father  Crackentliorp." 

"  Why,  look  ye,  tirotlier  Nison,"  said  Craokentborp,  turning  his  quid  with 
great  composure,  "the  Squire  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  aud  I'll  never 
deny  it ;  but  I  om  neither  hia  servant  nor  hia  tenant,  and  so  he  need  send 
me  iiona  of  tiig  orders  till  ho  hears  I  havo  put  on  hia  livery.  As  for  turn- 
ing aw.iy  folk  from  my  door,  I  mightas  well  plug  up  tha  ale-tap,  and  pull 
down  the  siga  —  and  as  for  peaching,  and  such  like,  the  Squire  will  find  the 
ibik  here  are  as  honest  to  the  full  as  those  he  brings  with  him." 

"  How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow,"  said  Kison,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Orackenthorp,  "but  that  I  can  tour  out  as  well  as  an- 
other— you  understand  me — keep  good  lights  in  my  upper  story — know  a 
thing  or  two. more  than  most  folk  in  this  country.  If  iolk  will  come  to  my 
house  on  danewrous  errands,  egad  thoy  shall  not  find  Joe  Crackenthorp  a 
cat's-paw,  I'll  keep  myself  clear,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  Jet  every 
man  answer  for  his  own  actions — that's  my  way — Any  thing  wanted,  Master 
Nison  !" 

"No  —  yea  —  begone i"  said  Nixon,  who  seamed  embarrassed  with  the 
landlord's  contumacy,  yet  desirous  to  conceal  the  efieot  it  produced  on  him. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crackenthorp,  than  Miss  Redgauntlet^ 
addressing  Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  go  to  his  proper 
place. 

'■How,  madam?"  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  yet  with  an  air  of  respect, 
"Would  you  have  your  uncle  pistol  me  for  disobeying  his  orders?" 

"  He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some  other  reason,  if  you  do  not  obey 
mine,"  said  Lilias,  composedly. 

"You  abuse  your  advantaso  over  rae,  madam  — I  really  dare  not  go — I 
nni  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss  here ;  and  if  I  should  desert  my  post,  my 
life  were  not  worth  five  minutes'  purchase." 

"  I'hen  know  your  post,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  "  and  watch  on  the  outside  of 
the  door.  You  have  no  commission  to  listen  to  our  private  conversation,  I 
suppose?  Begone,  sir,  without  farther  speech  or  remonstrance,  or  I  will 
tell  my  uncle  that  which  you  would  have  reason  to  repent  he  should 

The  fellow  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  expression  of  spite,  mixed  with 
deference.  "  You  abuse  your  advantages,  madam,"  he  said,  "  and  act  as 
foolishly  in  doing  so,  as  I  did  in  affording  you  such  a  hank  over  me.  But 
you  are  a  tyrant;  and  tyrants  have  commonly  short  reigns." 

So  saying,  he  lefl  the  apartment. 

"  The  wretch's  unpai'aUeled  insolence,"  said  Lilina  to  her  brother,  "has 
given  me  one  great  ajivantage  over  him.  For  knowing  that  my  uncle  would 
shoot  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  wood-cook,  if  ne  but  guessed  at  his 
brazen-faced  assurance  towards  me,  he  dares  not  since  that  time  assume,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  tJie  air  of  insolent  domination  which  the  possessloa 
of  my  uncle's  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  most  secret  plans,  have  lod 
him  to  esert  over  others  of  his  family." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Darsie,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  landlord 
of  the  house  does  not  seem  so  devoted  to  him  as  I  apprehended;  and  this 
aids  the  hope  of  escape  which  I  am  nourishing  for  you  and  for  myself.  O 
Lilias!  the  truest  of  friends,  Alan  Fairfotd,  is  m  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  hero 
at  this  moment.  Another  humble,  but,  I  think,  faithful  friend,  is  also  wltii- 
in  these  dangerous  walls." 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  iips,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  Darsie  took 
the  hint,  lowered  his  voice,  and  informed  her  in  whispers  of  the  arrival  of 
fairford,  and  that  ha  believed  he  had  opened  a  communication  With  Wau- 
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dering  "Willie.  She  listened  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  had  just  begun 
to  re^y,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  caused  by  several 
contending  voices,  amongst  which,  Daraie  thought  he  could  distinguish  that 
of  Alan  Eairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  hia  own  conditiotx  permitted  him  to  beoome  the 
assistunt  of  another,  Daraie  flew  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  finding  it 
locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside,  rushed  against  it  with  all  his  force,  and 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst  it  open,  notwithatanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  sister  that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  the  con- 
ditJou  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door,  framed  to  withstand  attacks 
from  eicisemen,  constables,  and  other  personages,  considered  as  worthy  to 
iiae  what  are  called  the  King's  teys,*  "  and  therewith  to  make  lockfast 
places  open  and  patent,"  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.  Meantime  the  noise 
continued  without,  and  wo  are  to  gi-ve  an  account  of  its  origin  in  our  next 
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Job  Cbackenthobp's  public-house  had  nover,  since  it  first  reared  ifa 
ohimneya  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  frequented  by  such  a  miacella- 
neous  group  of  visiters  as  had  that  morning  beoome  its  guests.  Several  of 
them  were  persons  -whose  quality  seemed  much  superior  to  their  dresaes 
and  modes  of  travelling.  The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  garb  of  their  masters,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  knightB  of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they 
■were  not  people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate  consequence.  These 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  thither  chiefly  for  (he  purpose  of  meeting  with 
Sir.  Eedgauntlet,  seemed  moody  and  ansious,  conversed  and  walked  toge- 
ther, apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided  any  communication 
with  the  chance  tntveliers  whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the  same 
place  of  resort. 

Ah  if  Tate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 
mtora,  the  number  of  travellers  was  unusually  great,  their  appearance  re- 
spectable, and  they  filled  the  public  tap-room  of  the  inn,  where  the  political 
guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the  private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joahna  Geddes  had  arrived,  travelling,  as  he 
Baid,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  Mourning  for  the  fate  of  Daraie  Latimer 
as  he  would  for  his  first-born  child.  He  had  skirtod  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Solway,  besides  making  various  trips  into  the  interior,  not  ahunning,  on 
such  occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scorner,  nay,  even  to 
serious  personal  risk,  by  frequenting  the  haunts  of  smugglers,  borse-jockeys, 
and  other  irregular  persons,  who  looked  on  his  intrusion  with  jealous  eyes, 
and  we're  apt  to  consider  him  as  an  exciseman  in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker. 
All  this  labour  and  peril,  however,  had  been  undergone  in  vain.  No  search 
he  could  make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  I.atimer,  so  that  he  be^an. 
ta  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been  spirited  abroad ;  for  the  practice  of  kidnapping 
was  then  not  infrequent,  especially  on  the  western  coasts  of  Britain,  if  in- 
deed he  had  escaped  a  briefer  and  more  bloody  fate. 
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With  a  heavy  heart,  he  delivered  hia  horse,  even  Solomon,  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  hostler,  and  walking  into  the  inn,  demanded  from  the  hindlord 
hreakfast  and  a  private  room.  Quakers,  and  such  hosts  as  old  Father 
CrackenthoTp,  are  no  congenial  spirits ;  the  latter  looked  askew  over  his 
shoulder,  and  replied,  "If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend,  you  are 
like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs." 

"And  wherefura  can  I  not,"  aaid  the  Quaker,  "have  an  apartment  to 
myself,  for  ray  money?" 

"  Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must  wait  till  your  betters  be  served,  or 
else  eat  with  your  equals." 

.loshna  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  but  eitting  quietly  down  on 
the  seat  which  Quaokcnthorp  indicated  to  bira,  and  calling  for  a  pint  of  ale,  ■ 
wilji  some  bread,  butter,  and  Dutch  cheese,  began  to  satisfy  the  appetita 
which  tl|e  morning  air  had  rendered  unnsualiy  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  another  stranger  entered 
the  apartment,  and  sat  down  near  to  the  tabic  on  which  his  victuals  wore 
placed.  He  looked  repeatedly  at  Joshua,  licked  hia  parched  and  chopped 
lips  aa  he  saw  the  good  Qilaker  masticate  his  broad  and  cheeae,  and  sucked 
up  his  thin  chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankard  to  his  mouth,  as  if 
the  discharge  of  these  bodily  functions  by  another  had  awakened  hia 
sympathies  in  an  u  noon  troll  able  degree.  At  last,  being  apparently  unable 
to  withstand  his  longings,  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  tone,  the  huge  fandlord, 
who  was  tramping  through  the  room  ia  all  corpulent  impatience,  "  whether 
he  could  have  a  plack-picJ" 

"Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,"  said  the  landlord,  and  waa  abcufi 
to  trudge  onward ;  when  the  guest,  detaining  him,  said,  in  a  strong  Soottiah 
tone,  "Ye  will  maybe  have  nae  whey  then,  nor  buttermilk,  nor  ye  couldna 
exhibit  a  soutci-'s  clod  V 

"  Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master,"  said  Orackenthorp, 
"  Then  ye  will  have  nao  breakfast  that  will  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
ahilling  Soots !" 

"Which  is  a  penny  sterling,"  answered  Orackenthorp,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Why,  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say  as  wa  have — we  can't  afford  it ;  but  you 
shiil!  have  a  bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  in  the  bull-ring." 

"  I  shall  never  refuse  &  fair  offer,"  said  the  poverty-stricken  guest ;  "  and 
I  will  say  tJiat  for  the  English,  if  they  were  deils,  that  they  are  a  ceeveleesed 
people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud." 

"Gentlemenl— humph!"  said  Craokenthorp^ — ^"not  a  blue-cap  among 
them  but  halts  upon  that  foot."  Then  aeizing  on  a  dish  which  still  con- 
t. lined  a  huge  cantle  of  what  had  been  once  a  princely  mutton  pasty,  he 
placed  it  on  tie  table  before  the  stranger,  saying,  "There,  master  gentle- 
man ;  there  is  what  is  worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were 
ever  made  of  sheep's  head." 

"  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied  the  guest ;  but  not 
being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  entertainer,  the  interjection 
might  pass  for  a  private  protest  against  the  scandal  thrown  out  against  the 
standing  disli  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediafoly  began  to  transfer  the  mutton  and  pie-orast 
from  bis  plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  gobbets,  as  if  he  was  refreshing 
after  a  three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  provisions  agiinst  a  whole  Lent  to 

Joshua  Gsddea  in  his  turn  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  having  never,  ho 
thought,  beheld  suoh  a  gaunt  espression  of  hunger  la  the  act  of  eating. 
,"  Friend,"  he  said,  after  watching  him  for  some  minutei,  "  if  thou  gorgest 
thyself  in  this  fashion,  thou  wilt  assuredly  choke  Wilt  thou  nob  take  a 
draught  out  of  my  cup  to  help  down  ail  that  dry  meat?" 

"  iroth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking  at  the  friendly  pro- 
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rmnder,  "that's  nae  bad  overture,  as  they  say  in  the  Genetftl  Assemhly, 
have  heard  ■waur  motions  than  that  frae  wiser  counsol." 
Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  qaart  of  home-brewed  to  he  placed  before  our 
friend  Peter  Peebles ;  for  the  reader  must  have  already  eoaceived  tliat  this 
onfortanate  litimint  was  the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  Tictim  of  Thecals  had  no  sooner  seen  the  flagon,  than  he  seized  it 
•with  the  same  energy  whioh  he  had  displayed  in  operating  upon  the  pie — 
puffed  off  the  froth  with  such  emphasis,  that  some  of  it  lighted  on  Mr. 
Geddes's  head — and  then  eaid,  as  if  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  what  was 
due  to  civility,  "Here's  to  ye,  friend. — What  I  are  yo  ower  grand  to  give 
me  an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing?" 

"I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,"  said  the  good  Quaker;  "thou  meanest 
it  in  civility,  but  we  care  not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

"Whatl  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye?"  said  Peter;  and  ■without  further 
ceremony  reared  the  flagon  to  hia  head,  from  which  he  withdrew  it  not 
■while  a  single  drop  of  "  barley-broo"  remained. — "  That's  done  you  and  me 
inuekle  gude,"  he  said,  sigbing  as  he  set  down  hia  pot ;  "  but  twa  mutohkins 
o'  ^11  between  twa  folk  is  a  dcappie  ower  little  measure.  What  say  ye  to 
anither  pot  ?  or  shall  ■wo  cry  in  a  blithe  Soots  pint  at  anca  ? — The  yil!  is  no 

"  Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own  charges,  friend,"  said 
Geddes ;  "  for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the  quenohing  of  thy  natural 
thirst;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to  relieve  thy  acquired  and 
artificial  drought." 

"That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terras,  ye  are  for  withdrawing  your  caution 
with  the  folk  of  the  house  ?  Tou  Quaker  folic  nro  but  fause  oomfortera ; 
but  since  ye  have  garred  me  drink  eae  muckle  eauld  yiil— me  that  am  no 
used  to  tho  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon— I  think  ye  might  as  woel  have  offered 
me  a  glass  of  brandy  or  usquebae — I'm  nae  nice  body — I  can  drink  ony 
thing  that's  wet  and  toothsome." 

"  Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  Geddes.  "  Thou  art  an  old  man, 
and  hast  perchance  aheavj^and  long  journey  before  thee.  Thou  art,  more- 
over, my  countryman,  as  Ijudge  from  tby  tongue ;  and  I  will  not  give  thee 
the  means  of  dishononring  thy  gray  hairs  in  a  strange  land." 

"  Gray  hairs,  neighbour  1"  said  Peter,  with  a  ■wink  to  the  by-standcrs, 
whom  this  dialogue  began  to  interest,  and  who  were  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  Quaker  played  off  by  the  oraaed  beggar,  for  such  Peter  Peebles  appeared 
to  be. — "  Gray  hairs  1  The  Lord  mend  your  eyesight,  neighbour,  that  disna 
kan  ^ajr  hairs  frae  a  tow  wig !" 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what  was  still  mora  aooept^ 
able  than  dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside  called  out,  "  Father  Crack- 
enthorp,  bring  a  nipparkin  of  brandy.  I'll  bestow  a  dram  on  this  fellow, 
were  it  but  for  that  very  word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench  who  acted  as  bar-maid ; 
and  Peter,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  niled  a  glass,  quaffed  it  off,  and  tlien 
Baying,  "  God  bless  me  I  I  was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to  drink  t<i  ye — I  think 
the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  his  ill-brod  havings," — he  was  about  to  fill 
another,  when  his  hand  waa  arrested  by  his  new  friend ;  who  said  at  the 
same  time,  "No,  no,  friend — f^r  play's  a  jewel — time  about,  if  yon  please." 
And  filling  a  glass  for  himself,  emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  could  have 
done.  "What  say  you  to  that,  friend?"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
Quaker. 

"  Nay,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "  it  went  down  thy  throat,  not  mine ; 
and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  concerns  me  not ;  but  if  thou  art  a 
man  of  humanity,  thou  wilt  not  give  this  poor  creature  the  means  of  de- 
bauchery. Bethink  thee  that  they  will  spurn  him  from  tho  door,  as  tliey 
would  &■)  a  houseless  and  masterless  dog,  and  that  he  may  die  on  the  sands 
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And  if  ha  lias  throiigb  thj  niBans  been  rendered  inca- 
pable of  helping  himself,  thou  shall  not  be  innocent  of  his  blood/' 

"raith.  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
tlio  flaxen  jazy  shall  haye  no  more  of  the  comforter — Besides,  ivo  have  bnai- 
ness  in  hand  to-day,  and  this  fellow,  for  as  mad  as  he  looke,  may  have  a 
nose  oa  hia  face  after  all. — Hark  ye,  father, — what  ia  your  name,  and  what 
bringa  you  into  such  an  out-of-tha-way  corner?" 

"lam  not  just  free  fci  condescend  oo  my  name,"  aaid  Peter;  "and  fiS 
for  my  business  —  there  ia  a  wee  dribble  of  brandy  in  the  stoup — It  would 
be  wrang  to  leave  it  to  the  lasa — it  is  laaming  her  bad  usages. 

"  Well,  thou  shalt  hare  the  brandy,  and  be  d — d  to  thee,  if  thon  wjit  tell 
nic  what  you  are  making  here," 

"  Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ca'  Alan  Pairford,  thst  has 
played  me  a  slippery  trick,  and  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  the  cause,"  said 
Peter. 

"  An  advocate,  man  1"  answered  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny — for 
it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  taken  compassion  on  Peter's  drought; 
"  why.  Lord  help  thee,  thou  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Firth  to  seek  advo- 
cates, whom  I  take  to  be  Seottish  lawyers,  not  English." 

"English  lawyers,  man  I"  esolaimed  Pater,  "the  deil  a  lawyer's  in  a' 
England." 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,"  aaid  Ewart ;  "  but  what  the  devil 
put  that  in  your  bead?" 

"  Lord,  man,  I  got  a  grip  of  ane  of  their  attorneys  in  Carlisle,  and  he 
taiild  me  that  there  wasna  a  lawyer  in  England  ony  mair  than  himsell,  that 
kend  the  nature  of  a  multiplepolnding !  And  when  I  told  him  how  this 
loopy  hid,  Alan  Pairford,  had  served  me,  he  said  I  might  bring  an  action 
on  the  case — just  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  already  aa  one  caae 
can  woel  carry.  By  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  case,  and  muckle  has  it  borne, 
in  its  day,  of  various  procedura — but  it's  the  barley-pioltle  breaks  the  naie's 
back,  and  wi'  ray  consent  it  shall  not  hae  ony  rnair  burden  laid  upon  it.'' 

"But  this  Alan  Fairford?"  said  Nanty  —  "come  —  sip  up  the  drop  of 
brandy,  man,  and  fell  me  some  more  about  hira,  and  whether  you  are  seek- 
ing him  for  good  or  for  harm," 

"  For  my  ain  gude,  and  for  hia  harm,  to  be  snre,"  said  Peter.  "  Think 
of  his  havmg  left  m^  cause  in  the  dead-thraw  between  the  tyneing  and  the 
winning,  and  capering  off  into  Cumberland  here,  after  a  wild  loup-the- 
tether  lad  they  ca'  Darsie  Latimer." 

"  Darsie  Latimer  I"  said  Mr.  Qeddes,  hastily ;  "  Do  you  know  any  thing 
of  Daraie  Latimer?" 

"  Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  I  do  not,"  answered  Peter ;  "  I  am  no  free  to 
answer  every  body's  interrogatory,  unless  it  is  put  judicially,  and  by  form 
of  law  —  speoially  where  folk  think  so  much    f  p    f      ur  jill,  or  a 

thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But  as  for  this  gentlem  tl  t  h  h  wn  bimseif  a 
gentleman  at  breakfast,  and  will  show  himselt  g  tl  m  t  the  meridian, 
I  am  fi'Ce  to  cendeseend  upon  any  points  in  th  th  t  m  y  appear  to 

bear  upon  the  question  at  issue." 

"^Vhj,  all  I  want  to  know  from  you,  my  f  d  wh  ther  you  are 
seeking  to  do  thla  Mr.  Alan  Fairferd  good  or  h     m    b  f  you  come  to 

do  him  good,  I  think  you  could  maybo  get  sp  h  f  1  —  d  f  to  do  him; 
harm,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  oast  across  the  Firth,  with  fair 
warning  not  to  come  back  on  such  an  errand,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were  such,  that  Joshua  Geddea 
resolved  fo  keep  cautious  silence,  till  be  could  more  plainly  discover  whether 
he  was  likely  to  aid  or  impede  him  in  hia  researches  after  Darsie  Latimer. 
He  therefore  determined  to  listen  attentively  to  what  should  pass  between 
Peter  and  the  seaman,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  questioning  ths 
former,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  separated  from  hia  new  aequait^Tni^^^T  1^ 
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"  I  wad  by  no  me.iDB,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  do  aoy  substantial  harm  t< 
the  poor  lad  Fairford,  who  htw  had  siony  a  gowd  guinea  of  mine,  as  weel 
as  his  father  before  hiiii ;  but  I  wad  hae  him  brought  back  to  the  minding 
nf  my  business  and  his  ain ;  and  maybe  I  wadna  insist  farther  in  my  action 
of  damages  against  him,  than  foe  refunding  the  fees,  and  for  some  annual 
;eqt  on  the  principal  sum,  due  frae  the  day  on  whiuh  he  sliouM  have  reco- 
vered it  for  me,  plaok  and  bawbee,  at  the  great  advising ;  for  ye  are  aware, 
that  is  the  least  that  I  can  ask  nomine  damni;  and  I  have  nae  thought  to 
break  down  tlie  lad  bodily  a'thegither — we  maun  live  and  let  live  —  forgie 
and  forget." 

"  The  deuce  take  me,  friead  Broadbrim,"  said  Nanty  Bwart,  looking  to 
the  Quaker,  "  if  I  can  make  out  what  this  old  scarecrow  moans.  If  I 
thought  it  was  fitting  that  Master  I'airford  should  see  him,  why  perhaps  it 
is  a  matter  that  oauld  be  managed.  Bo  you  know  any  thing  about  the  old 
fellow? — you  seemed  to  take  some  charge  of  him  juet  now." 

"  No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in  distress,"  said  Geddes, 
not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to ;  "  but  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  find  out  who 
he  is,  and  what  he  is  about  in  this  country  —  But  are  we  not  a  little  too 
public  in  this  open  room  V 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanty;  and  at  his  command  the  bar-maid 
nahered  the  party  into  a  side  booth,  Peter  attending  them  in  the  instinctive 
hope  that  there  would  be  more  lii^uor  drunk  among  them  before  parting. 
They  had  scarce  sat  down  in  their  new  apartment,  when  the  sound  of  a 
■violin  was  heard  in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left. 

"  I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  rising  up  again  ;  "  yen's  the  sound 
of  a  fiddle,  and  when  there  is  music,  there's  aye  something  ganging  to  eat 
or  drink." 

"  I  am  juat  going  to  order  something  here,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  in  the 
meantime,  have  you  any  objection,  my  good  friend,  to  teli  os  your  name!" 

"None  in  tlie  world,  if  you  ■nre  wanting  to  drink  to  me  by  name  and 
surname,"  answered  Peebles ;  "  but,  otherwise,  I  would  rather  evite  your 
interrogatories." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  it  is  not  for  thine  own  health,  seeing  thou 
hast  drunk  enough  already — however — Here,  hand-maiden — bring  me  a  gill 
of  sherry." 

"  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma'  measure  for  twa  gentle- 
men to  craok  ower  at  their  first  acquaintance. — But  let  us  see  your  sneaking 
gil!  of  sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrusting  forth  his  huge  hand  to  seize  on 
the  diminutive  pewter  measure,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
contained  the  generous  iii^uor  freshly  drawn  from  the  butt. 

"  Nay,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me  what  name 
a:nd  surname  I  am  to  call  thee  by." 

"  D — n  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty,  apart,  "  to  make  him  pay  for  his 
liqpor  before  ho  gives  it  him.  Now,  I  am  such  a  fool,  that  I  should  have 
let  him  get  too  drunk  to  open  his  mouth,  before  I  tliought  of  asking  him  a 
question." 

"My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigant,  rather  sulkily,  as 
one  who  thought  his  liquor  too  sparingly  meted  out  to  him ;  "  and  what 
have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

"Peter  Peebles?"  repeated  Nanty  Ewart,  and  seemed  to  muso  upon 
something  which  the  words  brought  to  his  remerabrance,  while  the  Quaker 
pursued  his  examination. 

"But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy  farther  designation?  —  Thou 
knowest,  in  our  country,  that  some  men  are  distinguished  by  their  craft  and 
nailing,  as  oordwainers,  fishers,  weavers,  or  the  like,  and  some  by  their 
titles  as  proprietors  of  land,  (which  savours  of  vanity)  —  Now,  how  may 
you  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name?" 

"  As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  groat  plea  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  agfunst  Plain- 
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stiiDPa,  et  per  contra  —  if  I  am  laicd  of  naothiiig  else,  I  am  aye  a  dominus 
Uiu." 

"  It's  l)ut  a  poor  iairdship,  I  doubt,"  said  Joshua. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Nanty,  interrupting  ihe  conTersation  abruptly, 
"  were  not  jou  onoe  a  burgess  of  Bdicburgfi  f" 

"Was  I  a  burgeBBl"  said  Peter,  indignantly,  "and  am  I  not  a  burgess 
even  now?  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right,  I  trow —  onoe  provost 
and  aye  my  lord." 

"  Well,  Sir.  Burgess,  t«n  ma  fartiier,  have  you  not  some  property  in  the 
Gude  I'own?"  continued  Ewart. 

"  Troth  have  I — that  is,  before  my  misfortuaes,  I  had  twa  or  three  bonny 
bits  of  mailings  amang  the  closes  and  wynds,  forby  the  shop  and  tlie  story 
abune  it.  But  Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway  now.  Never  mind 
though,  1 17111  be  upsides  with  him  yet." 

"  Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Covenant  Close  ?"  again  demanded 
Nanty. 

"  You  have  hit  it,  !ad,  though  yo  look  not  like  a  Covenanter,"  said  Petar; 
"we'll  drink  tJD  its  memory — [Hout!  the  heart's  at  the  mouth  o'  that  ill- 
faur'd  bit  etoup  already  1]  — it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from  the  orawstep 
to  ibe  giMundsill,  that  ye  might  at'  fourteen  punds  a-year,  forby  the  Jaigh 
cellar  that  was  let  to  Lucky  tittle  worth." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  poor  old  lady  for  your  tenant, 
Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebaskett"  said  Nanty,  suppressing  his  emotion  with 
difficulty. 

"Eemeniber!  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to  remember  her,"  said  Peter, 
"  for  she  turned  a  dyvour  on  my  hands,  the  au!d  besom  I  and,  after  a'  that 
the  latT  could  do  to  make  me  eatis&ed  and  paid,  in  the  way  of  poinding  and 
distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  lawwill,  she  ran  awa  to  the  Charity 
Workhouse,  a  matter  of  twenty  punda  Scots  in  my  debt — it's  a  great  shame 
and  oppression  that  Charity  Workhouse,  talcing  in  bankrupt  dyvours  that 
canna  paj  their  honest  creditors." 

"  Methinks,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  thine  own  rags  might  teach  thee 
compassion  for  othor  people's  nakedness." 

"Uaga!"  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  literally;  "does  ony  wise 
body  put  on  their  best  coat  when  they  are  travelling,  and  keeping  company 
with  Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as  the  road  affords?" 

"  The  old  Jady  died,  I  have  heard,"  said  Nanty,  affecting  a  moderation 
which  was  belied  by  accents  that  faltered  with  passion. 

"  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  I  care,"  answered  Peter  tho  Cruel ; 
"  what  business  have  folk  to  do  to  live,  that  danna  live  as  law  will,  and 
satisfy  their  just  and  lawful  creditors?" 

"  And  you — you  that  are  now  joursolf  trodden  down  in  the  very  kennel, 
are  you  not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you  not  repent  having  occa- 
sioned the  poor  widow  woman's  death?" 

"What  for  should  I  repent?"  said  Peter;  "the  law  was  on  my  side  —  a 
decreet  of  the  Bailies,  followed  by  poinding,  and  an  act  of  warding — a  sus- 
pension intented,  and  the  letters  found  orderly  proceeded.  I  followed  the 
auld  rudas  through  twa  Courts  —  she  cost  me  m air  money  than  her  lugs 
were  worth." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven !"  said  Nanty,  "  I  would  give  a  thousand  guineas,  if  I 
had  them,  to  have  jou  worth  my  beating!  Ilad  you  said  you  repented,  it 
had  been  between  God  and  your  conscience;  but  to  hear  you  boast  of  your 
■  villany — Do  you  think  it  little  to  have  reduced  the  aged  to  famine,  and  the 
young  to  infomy  —  to  have  caused  the  death  of  one  woman,  the  ruin  of 
another,  and  to  have  driven  a  man  to  esile  and  despair?  By  him  that 
made  me,  I  can  searce  keep  hands  off  you !" 

"Off  me? — 1  defy  ye  !"  said  Peter.  "I  take  this  honest  man  to  witness, 
that  if  yo  stir  the  neck  of.  my  collar,  I  will  have  my  aotionM^^WotQJH'cif, 
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Bpuliio,  oppression,  assault  and  battery,  Here's  a  bra'  din,  itidned,  about 
aa  auld  wife  gaun  to  the  grave,  a  young  limmer  Ui  the  olose-hciula  and 
causeway,  and  a  stioket  stibbler*  to  the  sea  instead  of  the  gallows  I" 

"  Now,  bj  mj  eoiil,"  said  Nsnty,  "  this  is  too  much !  and  since  joa  can 
feel  no  otherwise,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  beat  some  hnmanity  into  your  head 
and  shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  epoke,  and  although  Joahoa,  who  had  in  vain 
endeayourad  to  interrapt  the  dialogue,  to  whicfj  he  foresaw  a  violent  termi- 
nation, now  threw  himself  between  Nanty  and  the  old  litigant,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  latter  from  receiving  two  or  three  sound  slaps  oyer  the  BhouldBr 
with  the  flat  aide  of  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  as  he  had  teen  pre- 
Eumptuoua  in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared,  and  bolted  out  of  the 
apartment  and  house  itself,  pursued  by  Nanty,  whose  passion  became  hi^h 
in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to  its  dictates,  and  by  Joshua,  who  still 
interfered  at  every  risk,  calling  upon  Nanty  to  reflect  on  tlie  age  and 
miserable  circumstances  of  the  oflbnder,  and  upon  Poor  Petflr  to  stand  and 

Jilace  himself  under  hia  protection.  In  front  of  the  house,  however,  Peter 
'eebles  found  a  more  efficient  protector  than  the  worthy  Quaker. 


Ciiflpttr  till  €inrntt[-/irst. 


Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  Fairford  had  been  conducted  by  Dick 
Gardener  from  the  House  of  Fairladies,  to  the  inn  of  old  Father  Cracken- 
thorp,  in  order,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  the  mysterious  Father  Buona- 
venturp,  that  ho  might  have  the  meeting  which  he  desired  with  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet,  to  treat  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  friend  Darsie.  His  guide, 
by  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  had  introduced  him  into  tho 
public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  recommended  to  the  landlord  to  accommo- 
date him  with  a  private  apartment,  and  to  treat  him  with  all  civility ;  but 
in  other  respects  to  keep  his  eye  on  him,  and  oven  to  secure  his  person,  if 
he  saw  any  reason  to  suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however,  sub- 
jected to  any  direct  restraint,  but  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  where  he 
was  requested  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  wished 
10  have  an  interview,  and  who,  as  Crackenihorp  assured  him  with  a  signifi- 
cant nod,  would  be  certainly  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the  mean- 
while, ho  recommended  to  him,  with  another  signiScant  sign,  to  keep  his 
apartment,  "  as  there  were  people  in  the  house  who  were  apt  to  busy  tbem- 
Bolvcs  about  other  folk's  matters." 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  recommendation,  so  long  as  he  thought 
it  reasonable ;  but  when,  among  a  large  party  riding  up  to  the  house,  he 
discerned  Bedgauntlet,  whom  he  had  seen  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries 
of  Birrenswork,  and  wliom,  by  his  height  and  strength,  he  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  he  thought  it  proper  to  go  down  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  in  hopes  that,  by  more  eloaely  reeonnoitering  the  party,  he  might 
discover  if  his  friend  Darsie  was  among  them. 

The  reader  is  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
Darsie's  fall  from  his  side-saddle,  although  his  disguise  and  mask  prevented 
hia  recognizing  his  friend.     It  may  be  also  recollected,  that  while  Nison 
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hurried  Miss  Redgauntlct  and  her  Ijrotlier  into  tiie  hoase,  their  uncle,  some- 
■n-hat  chafed  at  an  unespeoted  and  inconvenient  interruption,  remained  him- 
self in  parley  with  Fairford,  who  had  already  fuooessively  addressed  him 
by  the  names  of  Herriea  and  Eedgaantlet ;  neither  of  which,  any  more  than 
tlic  acquaintance  of  the  young  lawyer,  he  Beemed  at  the  moment  willing  Ui 
acknowledge,  though  an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  iThioh  he  asaunied, 
could  not  oonoeal  his  vexation  and  enibarrassment. 

"  If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he  said  at  last — "  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  see  any  necessity,  especially  as  I  am  now  particularly  disposed  to 
b a  private — I  must  entreat  you  wUl  tell  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say, 
and  permit  me  to  attend  to  matters  of  more  importance," 

"  BIy  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  "  is  contained  in  this  letter. — Deliver- 
ing that  of  Maxwell.)— I  am  convinced  that,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
he  your  pleasure  for  the  present  to  be  known,  it  is  into  your  hands,  and 
yours  only,  that  it  should  be  delivered." 

Eedgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand — then  rend  the  contents — then 
again  looked  upon  the  letter,  and  sternly  observed,  "  The  seal  of  the  letter 
has  been  broken.     Was  this  the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  delivered  into  your 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  man,  —  unless,  perhaps,  as 
Tom  Turnpenny  might  have  said,  "  in  the  way  of  business."  He  answered 
readily  and  firmly,  "  The  seal  was  whole  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Sumraertrees." 

"  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  ?" 
said  Eedgauntlet,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  a  point  foreign 
to  the  tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  committed  to  my  charge," 
said  Alan ;  "  not  from  fear  of  those  to  whom  such  letter  might  be  addressed, 
but  from  respect  to  mjsolf." 

"That  is  well  worded,"  said  Itedgauntlet ;  "and  yet,  young  Mr.  Coun- 
sellor, I  donbt  whether  your  delicacy  prevented  your  reaaing  my  letter,  or 
listening  to  the  contents  as  road  by  some  other  person  after  it  was  opened." 

"  I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read  over,"  eaiA  Fairford ;  "  and  they 
were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal." 

"  Now  that,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  "  I  hold  to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  in 
foro  conscientia,  as  if  you  had  broken  the  seal  yourself.  I  shall  hold  myself 
excused  from  entering  upon  farther  discourse  with  a  messenger  so  faithless ; 
and  yon  may  thank  yourself  if  your  journey  has  been  fruitless." 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Fairford ;  "and  know  that  I  bcoarae  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  paper  without  my  consent — I  may  even  say,  against  my 
will;  for  Mr.  Boonaventure — :-" 

"Who?"  demanded  EedgauatJet,  in  a  wild  and  alarmed  manner — "  Whom 
ivas  it  you  named !" 

"  Father  Buonaventure,"  said  Alan, — "  a  Oatholio  priest,  as  I  apprehend, 
whom  I  saw  at  the  Misses  Arthuret's  house,  called  Fairladies." 

"Misses  Arthurot! — Fairladies  1 — A  Catholic  priest!-— Father  Buonaven- 
tui-6 1"  said  Eedgauntlet^  repeating  the  words  of  Alan  with  astonishment.— 
"  Is  it  possible  that  human  rashness  can  reach  such  a  point  of  infatuation  ? 
—Tell  me  the  truth,  I  conjure  you,  sir — I  have  the  deepest  interest  to  know 
whether  this  is  more  than  an  idle  legend,  picked  np  from  hearsay  about  the 
country.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  the  risk  incurred  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  whom  the  discharge  of  their  duty  sends  to  those  bloody  shores." 

"T  am  a  lawyer,  certainly,"  siud  Fairford ;  "  but  my  holding  such  a  re- 
spectable coodition  in  life  warrants  that  I  am  neither  an  informer  nor  a 
spy.    Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  I  have  seen  Father  Buonaventure." 

lie  put  Buonaventure's  letter  into  Eedgauntlet's  hand,  and  watohed  his 
looks  closely  while  he  road  it.  "JDouble-dyed  infatuation  I"  he  muttered, 
witli  looks  in  which  sorrow,  displeasure,  and  anxiety  were  minsied.  "tSava 
■*  i:.-c.i..X.OOglc 
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mo  from  the  iodisoretion  of  my  friends,'  saya  the  Spaniard ;  '  I  can  sava 
myself  from  the  hostility  of  my  enemies.'" 

He  then  read  the  letter  atteatively,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  was  lost 
in  tliought,  while  some  purpose  of  importance  seemed  to  have  gntherod  and 
sit  brooding  upon  his  countenance.  He  hold  up  his  finger  towards  his  satel- 
lite, Cristal  Nixou,  who  replied  to  his  signal  with  a  prompt  nod ;  and  with 
one  or  two  of  the  attendants  approached  Fairford  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  iay  hold  of  him, 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  withinsida  of  the  house,  and 
presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peehies,  pursued  hy  Nanty  Ewart  with  his 
drawn  hanger,  and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who  was  endeavouriDg  to  prevent 
mischief  to  others,  at  some  risk  of  bringing  it  on  himself. 

A  wilder  and  yat  a  more  absurd  figure  can  hardly  he  imagined,  than  that 
of  Poor  Peter  clattering  along  as  fast  as  his  huge  boots  would  permit  him, 
and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  flying  scarecrow;  while  the  thin 
emaciated  form  of  Nanty  Ewiirt,  with  the  hue  of  death  on  his  oheek,  and 
the  fire  of  vengeanoe  glancing  from  his  eye,  formed  a  ghastly  oonErast  with 
the  ridiculous  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Redgauatlet  threw  himself  between  thorn.  "What  estrayagaot  folly  ia 
this!"  he  said.  "  Put  up  your  weapon.  Captain.  Is  this  a  time  to  indulge 
in  drunken  brawls,  or  ia  suoh  a  miserable  object  as  that  a  fitting  antagonist 
for  a  man  of  courage !" 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captwn,  sheathing  his  weapon — "  I  was  a  little 
bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  to  know  the  provocation,  a  man  must 
read  my  heart,  and  that  I  hardly  dare  to  do  myself.  But  the  wretch  is  safe 
from  me.     Heaven  haa  done  its  own  vengeanee  on  us  both." 

^yhile  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  first  crept  be- 
hind Redgauntlet  in  bod  lly  fear,  began  now  to  reassumehis  spirits.  Pulling 
his  protector  by  the  sleeve,  "Mr.  Herries  —  Mr.  Herrios,"  be  whispered, 
eagerly,  "ye  have  done  mo  mair  than  ae  gude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do 
me  anither  at  this  dead  pinch,  I'll  forgie  the  girded  keg  of  brandy  that  you 
and  Captain  Sir  Harry  Kedgimlet  drank  out  yon  time.  Ye  sail  haa  an 
ample  discharge  and  renanoiation,  and,  though  I  should  see  you  walking 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
no  the  very  thumbikins  themselves  should  bring  to  my  memory  that  over  I 
eaw  yon  in  arms  yon  day." 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  pulling  so  hard  at  Eedgnuntlet's  cloak, 
that  he  at  last  turned  round,     "  Idiot  I  speak  in  a  word  what  you  want," 

"Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word,  then,"  saia  Peter  Peebles,  "I  have  a  warrant 
on  me  to  apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there,  Alan  Fairford  by  name, 
and  advocate  by  calling.  I  bought  it  from  Maister  Justice  Poxley's  clerk, 
Maister  Nicholas  Paggot,  wi'  the  guinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"  Ha  1"  said  Kedgauntlet,  "  hast  thou  really  sucQ  a  warrant  ?  let  me  see 
it.    Look  sharp  that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Kixon." 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket-book,  too  dirty  to  permit 
its  orieinal  colour  to  be  visible,  filled  with  scrolls  of  notes,  memorials  to 
ceunBel,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  From  amongst  this  precious 
mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Redgauntlet,  or 
Berries,  as  ha  continued  to  call  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  It's  a 
formal  and  binding  warrant,  proceeding  on  my  afiidavy  made,  that  the  said 
Alan  Fairford,  being  lawfully  engaged  m  my  service,  had  slipped  the  telher 
and  fled  over  the  Border,  and  was  now  lurking  there  and  thereabouts,  to 
elude  and  evite  the  disebargo  of  his  bounden  duty  to  me ;  and  therefore 
granting  warrant  to  constables  and  others,  to  seek  for,  take,  and  apprehend 
lum,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  the  honourable  Justice  Foxley  for  es- 
amlnation,  and,  if  noeessary,  for  commitment.  Now,  though  a'  this  be 
fairly  set  down,  as  I  tell  ye,  yet  where  am  I  to  get  an  officer  to~«seculM  t^ie 
warrant  in  sio  a  country  ag  this,  where  swords  and  ^l«bal^fl^Q^^^lit  a 
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word'a  speaking,  and  folk  oare  as  little  for  the  peace  of  King  George,  aa 
tho  pcaoe  of  Auld  King  Coul  ? — There's  that  drunken  skipper,  and  that  wet 
Qunkor,  enticed  me  into  the  public  this  morning,  and  hecause  I  'wadna  gie 
them  as  much  brandy  os  wad  have  made  them  blind-driiflk,  thej  fcaith  fell 
OQ  me,  and  were  in  the  way  of  guiding  me  Terj  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Eedgauntlet  glanced  his  eve  over 
the  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  it  must  be  a  trick  passed  by  Nicholas 
Jagaot,  to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch  out  of  his  solitary  guinea.  But  the 
Justice  had  actually  subacribod  it,  as  he  did  whataver  his  clerk  presented 
to  him,  and  Redgauntlet  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Peter  Peebles,  he  walked 
up  gravely  to  Pairford,  who  had  waited  quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scene 
in  which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  client,  Mr.  Peebles,  a  con- 
spicuoua  aotor. 

"  Mr.  Pairford,"  said  Eedgounllet,  "  there  are  many  reasons  which  might 
induce  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  rather  the  injunctions,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Palbor  Buonaventure,  that  I  should  communicate  with  you  upon  the 
E-escnt  condition  of  mj  ward,  whom  you  know  under  the  name  of  Barsie 
atimer ;  bat  no  man  is  better  aware  tlian  you  that  the  law  must  be  obejed, 
even  in  contradiction  to  our  own  feelings ;  now  this  poor  man  has  obtained 
a  warrant  for  carrying  you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a 
Jieoessity  of  your  yielding  to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  bnsi- 
neas  which  you  may  have  with  me." 

"A  warrant  against  met"  said  Alan,  indignantly;  "and  at  that  poor 
miserable  wretch's  instance ! — why,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  and  most  palpable 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great  equanimity ;  "doubtless 
you  know  best ;  only  the  writ  appears  regular,  and  wjth  that  respect  for  the 
law  which  has  been,"  he  said,  with  hypocritical  formalitn?,  "a  leading  fea- 
ture of  my  character  through  life,  I  cannot  dispense  with  giving  my  poor 
aid  to  the  support  of  a  legal  warrant.  Look  at  it  yourself,  and  be  satisfied 
it  is  no  trick  of  mine." 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  warrant,  and  then  exclaimed  once 
more,  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and  that  he  would  hold  those 
who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable  in  the  highest  damages,  "I  guess 
at  your  motive,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous 
a  proceeding.  But  be  assured  you  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  one  act 
of  illegal  violence  will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising  another. 
You  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  pretend  lo  say  you  regard  this 
as  a  legal  warrant." 

"I  am  no  lawyer,  air,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "and  pretend  not  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  hiw  —  the  warrant  is  quite  formal,  and  that  is  enough  for 

"Did  ever  anyone  hear,"  said  Fairford,  "of  an  advocate  bein^  compelled 
to  return  to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter*  who  has  deserted  his  master?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  dryly,  "  unless 
on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the  lawyer  are  the  most  espenslvfi  and 
least  useful  of  the  two," 

"  You  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest,"  said  Pairford ;  "  you  cannot  really 
mean  to  avail  yourself  of  so  poor  a  contrivance,  to  evade  the  word  pledged 
by  your  friend,  your  ghostly  father,,  in  my  behalf.  I  may  have  been  a  fool 
for  trusting  it  too  easily,  but  think  what  you  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my 
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confidence  in  this  manner.  I  eotroat  you  to  reflect  tlint  this  usage  releiisaji 
me  from  all  promisea  of  secrecy  or  conniTanue  at  what  I  am  apt  to  thick  are 
very  dangerous  practices,  and  that " 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  must  here  interrupt  you 
for  jour  own  sake.  One  word  of  beferayiug  what  you  may  have  seen,  or 
what  you  may  have  suspected,  and  your  seclusion  ia  like  to  have  either  a 
very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination;  in  either  case  a  most  undesirable 
one.  At  present,  you  ai-e  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  aTeryfewdays  — 
perhaps  much  sooner." 

"And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Pairford,  "for  whose  sake  I  lia  mi 

Belf  into  this  danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him?  —  Dark       d   I     f, 
man  I"  he  exclaimed,  rising  his  voice,  "I  will  not  be  ag    u    aj  1  d  by 
deceitful  promises " 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  that  your  friend  is  well,"  interrupted  Ed        tl  t 
"perhaps  X  may  permit  you  to  seehim,  if  you  will  but  submit  w  th  pat 
to  a  ikte  which  is  inevitable." 

But  Alan  Fairfard,  considering  his  confidence  as  having  b  n  ab  d 
first  by  Maxwell,  and  nest  by  tha  Priest,  raised  his  voice,  and  pp  1  d  t 
all  the  King's  lieges  within  hearing,  against  the  violence  with  b  h  1  w 
thraatened.  He  was  instantly  seized  on  by  Nison  anS  two  a  t  tit  wh 
holding  down  his  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  stop  iiis  mouth,  were  about  to 
hurry  him  away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Redgauntlet's  presence,  now 
came  boldly  forward. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "thou  dost  more  than  tbou  canst  answer.  Thou 
knowest  me  well,  and  thou  art  aware,  that  in  me  thou  hast  a  deeply  injured 
neighbour,  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee  ia  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
his  heart." 

"  Tush,  Jonathan,"  swd  Eedgauntlet;  "talk  not  to  me,  man;  it  is  neither 
the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer,  nor  the  simpliciti/  of  an  old  hypocrite,  can  di'ive 
me. from  my  purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the.  Oaptwn,  comia?  forward  in  his  turn,  "  tliis  ia 
hardly  fair.  Genera!;  and  I^ioubt,"  he  added,  "whether  the  will  of  my 
owners  can  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedinga. — Way,  never  fumble  with 
your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it  like  a  man,  if  you  are  for  a  tilting."  —  He 
unsheathed  his  hanger,  and  continued  —  "I  will  neither  see  my  comrade 
Fairford,  nor  the  old  Quaker,  abused.  D — n  all  warrants,  false  or  true  — 
curse  the  justice  —  confound  the  constable  I — and  here  stands  little  Nanty 
Ewart  to  make  good  what  he  aays  against  gentle  and  simple,  in  spite  of 
horse-shoe  or  horse-radish  either," 

The  cry  of  "  Down  with  all  warrants  1"  was  popular  in  the  ears  of  the 
militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  so.  Fiahera,  ostlers,  sea- 
men, smugglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  spot.  Crackenthorp  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  medial*.  The  attendants  of  Eedgauntlet  began  to  handle  their  fire- 
arms ;  but  their  master  shouted  to  them  to  forbear,  and,  unsheathing  his 
Bword  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst  of  his  bravado, 
and  struck  his  weapon  from  his  hand  with  such  address  and  force,  that  it 
flew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing  with  him  at  the  same  moment,  ha  gave 
him  a  severe  fall,  and  waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was  abso- 
lutely at  his  mercy. 

"  There,  you  drunken  vagabond,"  he  said,  "1  give  you  your  life — you  are 
no  bad  fellow,  if  you  could  keep  from  brawling  among  your  friends.  —  But 
we  ail  know  Kanty  Ewart,"  he  said  to  the  orowd  around,  with  a  forgiving 
hiugh,  which,  joined  to  the  awe  his  prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed 
their  wavering  allegiance. 

They  shouted,  "  The  Laird  for  ever !"  while  poor  Nanty,  rising  from  the 
earth,  on  whose  lap  he  had  been  stretched  so  rudely,  went  in  quest  of  his 
t||hger,  lifted  it,  wiped  it,  and,  aa  he  returned  the  weapon  Be  thS'Sfsbbard, 
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muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  It  is  true  they  say  of  him,  and  the  dovil  will 
stand  his  friend  till  his  hour  come ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and  disheartened  hy  his  defeat. 

"  Por  you,  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  approaching  the  Quaker, 
■who,  with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the  scene  of  violence,  "  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a  hreacii  of  the  peace,  altogether  unbe- 
coming thy  pretended  principles ;  and  I  bolieva  it  will  go  hard  with  thee 
both  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ana  araon^  thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as  they 
call  themselves,  who  will  bo  but  indifferently  pleased  to  see  the  qaiet  tenor 
of  their  hypocrisy  insulted  by  such  violent  proceedings." 

"J  violent  I"  said  Joshua;  "  Jdo  aught  unbecoming  the  principles  of  the 
Fi-ionds!  I  defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee,  as  a  Christian,  to  forbear 
vexing  my  soul  with  such  charges ;  it  is  grievous  enough  to  me  to  have  seen 
yiolenees  which  I  was  unable  to  prevent." 

"0  Joshua,  Joshua!"  swd  Kedgauntlet,  with  a  sardonic  smile;  "thoa 
light  of  the  faithful  in  the  t«wn  of  Dumfries  and  the  places  adjacent,  wiU 
thou  thus  fall  away  from  the  truth  ?  Hast  thou  not,  before  us  all,  attempted 
to  rescue  a  man  from  the  warrant  of  law!  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that 
drunken  fellow  to  draw  his  weapon — and  didst  thou  not  thyself  flourish  thy 
cudgel  in  the  cause?  Think'at  thou  that  the  oaths  of  the  injured  Peter 
Peebles,  and  the  conscientious  Cristal  Nixon,  besides  those  of  such  gentle- 
men as  look  on  this  strange  scene,  who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  gar- 
ment, but  to  whom,  in  Custoni-House  matters,  oaths  are  literally  meat  and 
drink,  —  dost  thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  these  men's  oaths  will  go  fiirther 
than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  this  matter?" 

"  I  will  Bwear  to  any  thing,"  said  Peter,  "  All  is  fair  when  it  cornea  to 
an  oath  ad  litem." 

"You  do  me  foul  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker,  undismayed  by  the  general 
laugh.  "  I  encouraged  no  drawing  of  weapons,  though  I  attempted  to  move 
an  unjust  man  by  some  use  of  argument— -I  brandished  no  cudgel,  although 
it  may  be  that  the  ancient  Adam  struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand 
to  grasp  mine  oakon  staiT  firmer  than  usual,  when  I  saw  innocence  borne 
down  with  violence.  — ■  But  why  talk  I  what  is  true  and  just  to  thee,  who 
haat  been  a  man  of  violence  from  thy  youth  upwards  ?  Let  me  rather  speak 
to  theo  such  language  as  thou  canst  comprehend.  Deliver  these  young  men 
up  to  me,"  he  said,  when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  "and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the  heavy  charge  of  damages 
which  thou  hast  incurred  by  thine  outrage  upon  jnj  property,  but  1  will  ^d 
ransom  for  them  and  for  mj^self.  What  would  it  profit  thee  to  do  tlie  youths 
wrong,  by  detaining  them  m  captivity?" 

"Mr.  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  m  a  tone  more  respeetful  than  he  had 
hitherto  used  to  the  Quaker,  "  your  language  is  disinterested,  and  I  respect 
the  fidelity  of  your  friendship.  Perhaps  we  have  mistaken  each  other's 
principles  and  motives ;  but  if  so,  we  have  not  at  present  time  for  explana- 
tion. Make  yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise  your  friend  Darsio  Latimer  to 
a  pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will  witness  with  pleasure; — -nay,  do  not 
attempt  to  answer  me.  The  other  young  man  shall  suffer  restraint  a  few 
days,  probably  only  a  few  hours,  — it  is  not  more  than  due  for  his  pragma- 
tical interference  in  what  concerned  him  not.  Do  you,  Mr.  Geddes,  be  so 
prudent  as  to  take  your  horse  and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  every 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man  of  peace.  You  may  wait  the 
event  in  safety  at  Mount  Sharon." 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "  I  cannot  comply  witli  thy  advice ;  I  will  re- 
main here,  even  as  thy  prisoner,  as  thou  didst  but  now  threaten,  rather  than 
leave  the  youth  who  hath  suflered  by  and  through  me  and  my  misfortunes, 
in  his  present  state  of  doubtful  safety.  Wherefore  I  will  not  mount  my 
steed  Solomon ;  neither  will  I  turn  his  head  towards  Mount  Sharon,  until  I 
see  an  end  of  this  matter."  viw  '■^.  iv 
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"  A  prisonor,  then,  you  must  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  I  hare  no  timo  to 
dispute  the  matter  farther  with  you.  —  But  tell  me  for  what  you  fia  jour 
eyes  bo  flttentively  on  yonder  people  of  mioe." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  I  admire  to  behold  among  them 
alittle  wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I  think  Satan  has  ^ven  the 
power  of  transporting  himself  whereaoever  mischief  is  going  fonvard ;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  is  no  evil  in  this  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a 
linger,  if  not  a  whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  they  epoke,  seemed  embar- 
rassed, and  rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape ;  but  at  a  signal  from 
B«<igauntlet  he  advanced,  assuming  the  sheepieu  look  and  rustic  manner 
with  which  the  jackanapes  covered  much  aouteness  and  roguery. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah  ?"  said  Redgaantlet. 

"  Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,"  said  Benjie,  with  his  finger  in  his 
mouth. 

"  And  what  made  yon  follow  us  V 

"I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  oonstables,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  !" 

"Doing,  sir? — I  dinna  ken  what  ye  oa'  doing — I  hare  been  cloing  nae- 
thing,"  said  Benjie ;  then  seeing  something  in  Rodgauntlet's  eye  which  was 
not  to  bo  trifled  with,  he  added,  "Naething  but  waiting  on  Miustec  Cristal 
Nixon." 

"Huml  —  ay  —  indeed?"  muttered  Eedgauntlet,  "Most  Master  Nixon 
tiring  his  own  retinuo  into  the  field?  —  This  must  be  seen  to," 

He  was  about  to  pursue  hia  inquiry,  when  Nixon  himself  came  to  him 
with  looks  of  anxious  haste.  "  The  Father  is  come,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
the  gentlemen  are  getting  together  in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and 
they  desire  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your  nephew,  too,  making  a  noise  like  a 
man  in  Bedlam." 

"I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "Is  the  Father  lodged 
as  I  directed?" 

Cristal  nodded. 

*'  Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgauntlet.  He  folded  his  hands 
— looked  upwards — crossed  himself— and  after  this  act  of  devotion,  (almost 
the  first  which  any  one  had  observed  him  make  use  of,)  he  commanded 
Nison  to  keep  good  watch  —  have  his  howes  and  men  ready  for  every 
emergence — look  after  the  safe  custody  of  the  prieonera — hut  treat  them  at 
tbo  same  time  well  and  civilly.  And  these  orders  given,  he  darted  hastily 
into  the  house. 
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Eedgauntlbt's  first  course  was  to  the  chamber  of  his  nephew.  He  un- 
locked the  door,  entered  the  apartment,  and  asked  what  he  wanted,  that  he 
made  so  much  noise, 

"  I  want  my  liberty,"  said  Darsie,  who  had  wrought  himself  up  to  a  pitch 
of  passion  in  which  hia  uncle's  wrath  had  lost  hs  terrors.     "  I  desire  my 
liberty,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  my  beloved  friend  Alan  Fairford, 
whose  voice  I  heard  but  now." 
atYourliberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half  an  hour  frontbts  period— 
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your  friend  shnll  be  alao  set  at  freedom  in  due  time — and  you  yourself  ba 
permitted  to  liavo  access  to  his  place  of  confinement." 

"This  does  not  satisfy  me,''  said  Daraie;  "I  must  see  mj  friend  in- 
stantly ;  he  is  here,  and  he  ia  here  endangered  on  my  account  only— I  have 
heard  violent  exclamatioBB  —  the  clash  of  swords.  You  will  gain  no  point 
■with  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of  liis  Bafety." 

"  Arthur — dearest  nephew,"  answered  Eedgauntlet,  "  drive  me  not  mad  1 
Thine  own  fete — that  of  thy  house — that  of  thousands — that  of  Britain  her- 
self, are  at  this  moment  in  the  aeales;  and  you  are  only  occupied  about  the 
safety  of  a  poor  insignificant  pettifogger!" 

"  He  has  austained  injury  at  your  hands,  then  J"  said  Barsie,  fiercely. 
"  I  know  he  has ;  but  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship  shall  protect  you," 

"  Peace,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fool  1"  said  Ked^auntlet,  "  Yet  sta^ — 
Will  jou  be  satisfied  if  yon  Bee  this  Alan  Fairford,  the  bundle  of  bombazine 
— this  precious  friend  of  yours — well  and  sound! — Will  you,  I  say,  be  safeiB- 
fied  with  seeing  him  in  perfect  safety  without  attempting  to  speak  to  or 
converse  with  him?"~Dargie  signified  his  assent.  "Take  hold  of  my  arm, 
tlien,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  do  you,  niece  Lilias,  take  tlie  other ;  and  be- 
ware, Sir  Arthur,  how  you  bear  yourself" 

Darsie  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  suificiently  aware  that  bis  uncle  would 
permit  him  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose  influence  would  certainly  ba 
used  against  his  present  earnest  wishes,  and  in  some  measure  contented 
with  the  asaorance  of  Fairford's  personal  safety, 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passages,  (for  the  house,  as  we 
have  before  saiS,  was  very  irregular,  and  built  at  difierent  times),  until  they 
entered  an  apartment,  where  a  man  with  shouldered  carabine  kept  watoh  at 
the  door,  but  readily  turned  the  key  for  their  reception.  In  this  room  they 
found  Alan  Fwrford  and  the  Quaker,  apparently  in  deep  conversation  wittt 
each  Other.  The;?  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and  his  party  entered ;  and 
Alan  pulled  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  reverence,  which  the  young  . 
lady,  who  recognized  him, — though,  masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not  know 
her,  — returned  with  some  embarrassment,  arising  probably  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  Hia  uncle  only  said,  "Gentlemen, 
I  know  you  are  as  anxious  on  Mr.  Daraie  Latimer's  account  as  he  ia  upon 
yours.  I  am  commissioned  by  him  to  inform  you,  that  he  ia  aa  well  as  you 
aro  —  I  trust  you  will  ail  meet  soon.  Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  be  at  large,  you  shall  ba  as  well  treated  as  ia  possible  under  your 
temporary  confinement." 

He  passed  on,  without  pausing  to  hoar  the  answers  which  the  lawyer  and 
the  Quaker  were  hastening  to  prefer:  and  only  waving  his  hand  by  way  of 
adieu,  made  hia  exit,  with  the  real  and  the  seeming  iady  whom  he  had  under 
his  charge,  through  a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was 
fastened  and  guarded  like  that  by  which  they  entered. 

Redgauntlet  nest  led  the  way  into  a  very  small  room ;  adjoining  which, 
but  divided  by  a  partition,  was  one  of  apparently  larger  dimensions ;  for 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  the  heavy  boots  of  the  period,  aa  if  several 
persons  were  walking  to  and  fro,  and  conversing  in  low  and  anxious 

"Here,"  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  as  he  disencumbered  hira  from 
the  riding-skirt  and  the  mask,  "  I  restore  you  to  yourself,  and  trust  you  will 
lay  aside  ali  effeminate  thoughts  with  this  feminine  dress.  Do  not  blush 
at  haying  worn  a  disguise  to  which  kings  and  heroes  have  been  reduced. 
It  ia  when  female  craft  or  female  oowardice  find  their  way  into  a  manly 
bosom,  that  he  who  entertMua  these  sentiments  should  take  eternal  shame 
to  himself  for  thus  having  resembled  womankind.  ToUow  me,  while  Lilias 
remains  here.  .  I  will  introduce  yon  to  those  whom  I  hope  to  see  associated 
with  you  in  tho  most  glorious  cause  that  hand  oyer  drew  sword  in." 
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Darsie  paused.  "  Uncle,"  lie  siud,  "  ray  person  is  in  your  Lands ;  Irat  re« 
member,  my  will  ia  my  own.  I  will  not  be  hurried  into  any  resolution  of 
importfince.  Remember  what  I  have  already  said  —  what  I  now  repeat  — 
thftt  I  will  take  no  step  of  importanee  but  upon  conyiotion." 

"  But  canst  thou  he  convineed,  thou  foolish  boy,  without  hearing  and 
understanding  the  grounds  on  which  we  act!" 

So  saying  he  tookDarsve  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  to  tlie  nest  room 
• — a  large  apartment,  partly  filled  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  commerce, 
chiefly  connected  with  contraband  trade ;  where,  among  bales  and  barrels, 
sat,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  several  gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  looks 
seemed  superior  to  the  plain  riding  dresses  which  they  wore. 

There  was. a  grave  and  stern  aaxiely  upon  their  countenances,  when,  on 
Bedgauntlet's  entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate  cot«ries  into  one 
group  around  him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  formality,  which  had  something 
in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  Dorsie  looked  around  the  circle,  be 
thought  ho  could  discern  in  it  few  traces  of  that  adTenturoos  hope  whioh 
urges  men  upon  desperate  enterprises ;  and  began  to  believe  that  the  con. 
spiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  his  placing  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  so  violent  a  character  as  his  tinole,  and  incurring 
the  hazard  with  which  such  apposition  must  be  attended. 

Mr.  Bedgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  any  such  marks  of 

depression  of  spirit  amon_gat  his  coadjutors,  but  met  them  with  cheerful 

countenance,  and  a  warm  greeting  of  welcome.    "Happy  to  meet  you  here, 

■    my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing  low  to  a  slender  young  man.    "I  trust  you  come 

with  the  pledges  of  your  noble  father  of  B ,  and  all  thSt  loyal  house. — 

Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  west?  I  am  toid  you  had  two  hundred  men 
on  foot  to  have  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  commeneed. 
When  the  White  Standard  is  again  displayed,  it  shall  not  be  turned  back 
BO  easily,  either  by  the  force  of  its  enemies,  or  the  falsehood  of  its  friends. 
— Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representative  of  Osford,  the  mother  of 
learning  and  Joyalty.  —  Pengwinion,  you  Cornish  chough,  has  this  good 
wind  blown  you  north  ?  —  AH,  my  brave  Cambro-Britons,  when  was  Wales 
last  in  the  race  of  honour?" 

Such  aod  such-liko  convpHments  he  dealt  around,  whioh  were  in  general 
answered  by  silent  bows ;  Cut  when  he  saluted  one  of  his  own  countrymen  by 
the  name  of  MacKellar,  and  greeted  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  by  that  of 
Pate-in-Peril,  the  latter  replied,  "  that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  be 
Pate-in-Safety ;"  and  tha  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in  tarnished  em- 
broidery, said  bluntlv,  "Ay,  troth,  Eodgauntlet,  I  am  here  just  like  your- 
self; I  have  little  to  Iobs  —  they  that  took  my  land  the  last  time,  may  take 
my  life  this ;  and  that  is  all  I  care  about  it." 

The  English  gentlemen,  ivho  were  still  in  possession  of  their  paternal 
estates,  looked  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  thei-e  was  something  whispered 
among  them  of  the  fox  whioh  had  lost  his  tail. 

Eedgauntiet  hastened  to  address  them.  "  I  think,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men," lie  said,  "that  I  can  account  for  something  like  sadness  which  hiis 
crept  upon  an  assembly  gathered  together  for  so  noblo  a  purpose.  Our 
numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled,  too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake 
the  firm-seated  usurpation  of  half  a  century.  But  do  not  count  us  by  what 
we  are  in  thewe  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our  summons  can  do  among  our 
countrymen.  In  this  small  party  are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  bat- 
talions, and  those  who  have  wealth  to  pay  tliem.  And  do  not  believe  our 
friends  who  aro  absent  are  cold  or  indifl'erent  to  the  cause.  Let  us  once 
light  the  signal,  and  it  will  he  hailed  by  all  who  retain  love  for  the  Stewart, 
and  by  all— a  more  numerous  body — who  hate  the  Elector.  Here  I  have 
letters  from " 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  tlie  speaker.  "  We  all  confide,  Rod- 
gauntlet,  in  your  valour  und  skill — we  admire  your  pen 
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prolrably  nothing  short  of  your  strenuoua  exertions,  and  the  emulation 
awakened  by  your  noblo  and  disintereated  conduct,  could  huve  Lrought  eo 
many  of  us,  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  dlsheai-tened  party,  to  meet  tflgethor 
onoe  again  in  solenin  oonaultation ;  —  for  I  take  it,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
looking  round,  "  this  is  only  a  consultation." 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  the  young  lord. 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  Doctor  Orumball,  shaking  his  large  ocademical 

And,  "  Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  hy  the  others. 

Kedgauntlct  bit  hia  lip.  "  I  had  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  tho  discoTirscs  I 
have  held  with  most  of  you,  from  time  to  time,  had  ripened  into  more  ma- 
turity than  jonr  words  imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to  execute  as  well  as 
to  deliberate;  and  for  this  we  stand  prepared.  I  can  raise  flie  hundred 
men  with  my  whistle." 

"Five  hundred  meni"  said  one  of  the  ITolsh  squires;  "Cot  bless  usl 
and  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five  hundred  men  do  ?" 

"  AH  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr.  Meredith,"  answered 
Hedgauntlet ;  "  it  will  enable  U3  to  seiie  Cariisle,  and  you  know  what  our 
friends  have  engaged  for  in  that  case." 

"Yes  —  but,"  said  the  Joung  nobleman,  "you  must  not  hurry  us  on  too 
f;ist,  Mr.  Bedgountlet;  we  are  all,  I  believe,  as  sincere  and  truohearted  in 
this  business  as  you  are,  but  we  will  not  be  driven  forward  blindfold.  Wa 
owe  caution  to  ourselves  and  our  families,  as  well  as  to  thtme  whom  we  are 
empowered  to  represent  on  this  occasion," 

"  Who  hurries  you,  my  lord  ?  Who  is  it  that  would  drive  this  meeting 
forward  blindfold?     I  do  not  understand  your  lordship,"  said  Itedganntlet. 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendalo,  "  at  least  do  not  let  us  fall  under  our 
old  reproach  of  disagreeing  among  ourselves.  What  my  lord  means,  Eed- 
gnuntiet,  is,  that  wo  have  this  morning  heard  it  is  uncertain  whether  you 
could  even  bring  that  body  of  men  whom  you  count  upon ;  your  country- 
man, Mr.  MacKellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doubt  whether 
your  people  would  rise  in  any  force,  unless  you  could  produce  tho  autliority ' 
of  your  nephew." 

"I  might  ask,"  said  Kedgauntlet,  "what  right  MacKellar,  or  any  one, 
has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to- accomplish  what  I  stand  pledged  for? — But 
our  hopes  consist  in  our  unity.  —  Hera  stands  my  nephew.  —  Gentlemen,  I. 
present  to  you  mj-kinsman.  Sir  Artiiur  Darsie  Kedgauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 

"  Gentlemen,"  sdd  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bosom,  for  he  felt  the  crisis 
a  very  painful  one,  "Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  suspend  expressing  my  senti- 
ments on  the  important  subject  under  disoussion  until  I  have  heard  those 
of  the  present  meeting." 

"Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,"  said  Eedgauntlet;  "I  will 
show  my  nephew  such  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the  result,  as  will  entirely 
remove  any  scruples  which  may  hang  around  his  mind." 

Dr.  Grumball now  coughed,  "shook  his  ambrosial  curls,"  and  addressed 
the  assembly. 

"  The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  are  well  understood,  since  she  was 
the  last  to  i-esign  herself  to  the  Arch-Usurper,— since  she  has  condemned, 
by  her  sovereign  authority,  the  blasphemous,  atheistical,  and  anarchical 
tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deludors  of  the  public  mind.  Oxford  will  give 
men,  money,  and  countenance,  to  the  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  But 
we  have  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  our  Eenl  to  stir  up  civil  dissensions  in  Britain,  not  for  the  advantage  of 
our  blessed  though  banished  monarch,  but  to  stvr  up  disturbances  by  which 
tliey  might  profit,  wliile  we,  their  tools,  are  sure  to  be  ruined.  Oxford, 
therefore,  will  not  rise,  unless  our  Sovereign  comes  in  person  to  claim  our 
allegiance,  in  which  case,  God  forbid  we  should  refuse  mm  our  best  obodi- 
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"  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  In  troth,"  said  Sir  Eiohard  GleDdale,  "  it  ia  the  very  keystone  of  our 
entBrprise,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  myself  and  others  could 
ever  iiaTe  dreamt  of  taking  up  arms.  No  insurrection  which  has  not 
Charles  Edward  himself  ftt  its  head,  will  erer  last  longer  than  till  a  single 
foot  company  of  redcoats  maroh  to  disperse  it," 

"This  is  mj  own  opinion,  and  that  of  nit  ray  family,"  said  the  young 
nobleman  already  mentioned;  "and  I  own  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous  rendezvous  such  aa  this,  before 
eomething  certain  could  have  been  stated  to  us  on  this  most  important  pre- 
liminary point." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Bedgauntlet ;  "  I  have  not  been  so  unjust 
■tl      t   my    If      my  f      d       I  h  d  f     mm         I       to  our 

d   t    t       f  d     t     (w  th     t  th   g      t    t      k   f  d  y)  wh  t     known 

to      me    f  my  I  bl     f       d       A  g  d  Ived,  as 

■wl         tw     ty  y  1      th    w  h         If      t     th         Id      f  Moidart, 

Ch    1      Ed       d  h  U  t!y      mpl    d  w  th  th    w    h        f  h      faithful 

Ij    t       CI     1     Edtr    d  tl  t  y— Ch    1     Edw    d      in  this 

1         1  — Ch    I     Edw    Iw    (sbty       p         td  to    ec  ive  the 

1    m  f  th       wh    h  li  d   h         I        h      I  y  1  1  n.     He 

th  t        Id  t        h  t       d    h    g    h         t    m    t  d  der  the 

J     fh  R 

Th        w  d    r   p  Tl  m     g  th  j      t  hi  mere 

h  b  t  d  f  p  t  Id  d       th      fi    r,  now 

w  w  th  t  tb  t     t      t    ff        i    th  h      t      d  t    ce  had 

gddthppod      trp  h  pef  It       1 1  d     b      th    moment 

f     t    lly   mb    k  t  w      th  pect  d!        d    Im    t       vitably 

p      p  t  ted 

How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  I  said  Rcdgauntlet ,  la  it  delight 
and  rapture  that  keeps  you  thus  silent  1  where  are  the  ei^r  welcomes  that 
should  bo  paid  to  your  rightful  King,  who  a  second  time  confides  his  person 
to  the  care  of  his  subjects,  undeterred  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  se- 
vere privations  of  his  former  espedition?  I  hope  there  is  no  gentleman 
iere  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  his  Prince  s  presence,  the  pledge  of 
fidelity  whioh  he  offered  in  his  absence." 

"I,  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman  resolutely,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  bis  sword,  "  will  not  be  that  coward.  If  Charles  is  come  to  these  shores, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote  ray  life  and  fortune  to 

"Before  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Kodcantlet  baa 
left  us  any  thing  else  to  do." 

"Stay,  said  Summertrees,  "there  is  yet  one  other  question.  Has  ha 
brought  any  of  those  Irish  rapparees  with  him,  who  broke  the  neck  of  our 
Inst  glorious  affair !" 

"  Not  a  man  of  them,"  siud  Eodgauntlet. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  "  that  there  are  no  Catholic  priests  in  his 
company.  1  would  not  intrude  on  the  private  conscience  of  my  Sovereign, 
but,  as  an  unworthy  pon  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  my  duty  to  consider 
her  security." 

"  Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  bark  or  mew  about  his  Majesty," 
said  Redgaantlet.  "Old  Shaftesbury  himself  could  not  wish  a  prioce's 
person  more  secure  from  Popery  —  which  may  not  be  the  worst  religion  in 
the  world,  notwithstanding.  Any  more  doubts,  gentlemen!  can  no  more 
plausible  reasons  be  discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of  our  duty, 
and  diaeliarge  of  our  oaths  and  engagements?  Meantime  your  King  waits 
your  declaration — by  my  faith  he  bath  but  a  frozen  reception  !" 

" Redgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Eiehard  Glendale,  calmly,  "your  reproaches 
shall  uot  goad  me  into  any  thing  of  which  my  reasiiiEiLdtsa^tAvss'.'^t^iThat  I 
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i-03peet  my  cngagemoiit  ds  much  as  you  do,  is  evident,  since  I  am  here, 
ready  to  eupijort  it  witJi  the  best  blood  in  ray  veins.  But  has  the  King 
voiilly  come  hither  entirely  unattended?" 

"  He  hiw  no  man  with  him  but  young ,  m  aid-de-camp,  and  a  single 

valet-do-chambre." 

"  No  man; — but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  ar  a  g  ntl  m  n  has  ho  no  -woman 
with  him?" 

Redgaunflet  cast  His  eyes  on  the  ground  and      pi    d      I  am  sorry  to  say 

Tho  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  maned  1  nt  for  a  momeuL 
At  length  Sir  Richard  proceeded.  "I  ne  d  n  t  p  at  t  you,  Mr.  Eed- 
gauntlet,  what  is  the  well-grounded  opini  n  f  h  M  j  ty  s  friends  con- 
cerning that  roost  unhappy  connection ;  th  s  but  n  ose  and  feeling 
amongst  us  upon  the  subject.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humble  romon- 
stranoea  were  communicated  by^ou,  sir,  to  the  King?" 

"  In  the  same  stronc  terms  in  which  they  were  couched,"  replied  Eed- 
gauntlet.     "  I  love  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than  I  fear  his  displeasure." 

"  But,  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has  prodocod  no  effect. 
This  lady,  who  has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the  Elector  of 
Hanover's  Court,  and  yet  we  are  well  assured  that  oiir  most  private  com.- 


3  placed  in  hor  keeping." 

"  Tarium  ei  mittabile  super  Jemina,"  said  Dr.  Gmmball. 

"  She  puts  hia  secrets  into  her  work-bag,"  said  Maxwell ;  "  and  out  they 
fly  whenever  she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I  would  wish  it  to  bo  in  some- 
what a  better  rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's  buasey." 

"  Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard.  Maxwell !"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a, 
whisper. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Maxwell ;  "  let  us  fight  for  it,  and  let  them  win  and  wear 
us ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like  that " 

"Ba  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redaauntletj  "the  foible  of  which  you 
complaiu  so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of  kings  and  heroes ;  which  1 
feel  strongly  confident  the  king  will  surmount,  upon  the  humble  entreaty 
of  his  best  servants,  and  when  he  sees  them  ready  to  peril  their  all  in  bis 
cause,  upon  the  eiight  condition  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  female 
favourite,  of  whoni  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hftth  been  himself  for 
some  time  wearied.  But  let  ua  not  press  upon  him  rashly  with  our  well- 
meant  zeal.  He  has  a  princely  will,  as  becomes  his  princely  birth,  and  we, 
gentlemen,  who  aro  royalists,  should  be  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances to  limit  its  exercise.  I  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurl  as  you 
can  be,  to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this  journey,  in- 
creasing every  chance  of  treachery  and  detection.  But  do  not  let  ua  insist 
upon  a  sacrifice  so  humiliating,  while  he  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon  the 
beach  of  hia  kingdom.  Let  us  act  generously  by  our  Sovereign  ;  and  when 
we  have  shown  what  we  will  do  for  nim,  we  shaJl  be  able,  with  better  feoo, 
to  state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  concede." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said  Ma^Kellar,  "  when  so  many  pretty 
gentlemen  are  got  together,  that  they  should  part  without  the  flash  of  a 
sword  among  them." 

"  I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  said  Lord  ■■■■■  ■■,  *'  had  I  no- 
thing to  lose  but  my  life  ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  the  eonditiona  on  which 
our  familv  agreed  to  join  hiving  been  in  this  instance,  left  unfulfilled,  I 
will  cot  peril  the  whole  fortunes  of  our  house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an 

r  Jords!  p     said  Eedgauntiet,  "  take  a  course, 
cure  yo  r  house's  wealth  than  to  augment  its 

"II   T  am  I  to  und  rit.ind  j     i  linguage,  sir?"  said  the  young  noble- 
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"  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Qrumball,  interposing,  "  do  not  let  friends 
quarrel;  we  are  all  zealous  for  the  cause  —  bat  traly,  although  I  know  tlis 
lieense  claimed  h^  the  great  in  such  matters,  and  can,  I  hope,  make  due 
allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an  indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to 
claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Church  of  England,  arriving  on  such  an  errand 
with  such  B.  companion — si  jion  caste,  cavU  tamen," 

"  I  wonder  how  the  Churoh  of  England  came  to  be  so  hearUIj' attached 
to  his  merry  old  nameEake,"  s^d  Bedgauntlet. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  queetion,  as  one  whose  authority 
nnd  experience  gave  him  right  to  speak  with  much  v/'-'^ 

"We  have  no  leisure  for  heaita,tion,"  he  eaid;  " 
decide  whot  course  we  are  to  hold.    I  feel  as  much  aa        ,  ^  . ., 

the  delicacy  of  capitulating  with  our  Sovereign  in  his  present  condition. 
But  I  must  also  think  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  cause,  the  confiscation  and 
bloodshed  which  will  take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all  through  the 
infatuation  with  which  he  aaheres  to  a  woman  who  in  the  pensionacj  of  the 
present  minister,  as  she  was  for  years  Sir  Robert  Walpoie's.  Let  hie  Ma^ 
jesty  send  her  back  to  the  continent,  and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my 
hand  shall  instantly  be  unsheathed,  and,  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at 
the  same  moment," 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous  acquiescence  in  what 
Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  eiud. 

"I  see  you  have  taken  your  reaolutions,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"  unwisely  I  think,  because  I  believe  that,  by  softer  and  more  generous  pro- 
ceedings, you  would  have  been  more  likely  to  carry  a  point  wliich  I  think 
as  desirable  as  you  do.  But  what  is  to  be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse, 
with  the  infiexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this  request  of 
yours?     Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate?" 

"  God  forbid  1"  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily ;  "  and  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Rod- 
gauntlet,  for  breathing  puoh  a  thought.  No !  I  for  one  will,  with  all  duty 
and  humility,  see  him  safe  back  to  bis  vessel,  and  defend  him  with  my  life 
against  whosoever  shall  aa»ail  him.  But  when  I  have  seen  bis  eiuls  spread, 
my  nest  act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own  safety,  by  retiring  to  my 
house ;  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement,  as  is  too  probable,  has  taken  wind,  by 
surrendering  myself  to  the  nest  Justice  of  Peace,  and  giving  security  that 
hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet,  and  submit  to  the  ruling  powers." 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present  intimated  their  agreement  in  opinion 
with  the  speaker. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet^  "  it  is  not  for  ma  to  oppose  the 
opinion  of  every  one ;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  tne  King 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  neglected  a  condition  of  your  agreement  whicn 
was  laid  before  him  in  very  distinct  terms.  The  question  now  is,  who  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this  conference;  for  I  presume  you  would 
not  wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal,  that  he  should  dismiss  a 
person  from,  his  family  as  the  price  of  your  allegiance." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  esplanation,"  said  Lord . 

"  As  he  has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our  remonstrances  bv  commuaioating 
them  to  the  King,  no  one  can,  with  such  propriety  and  force,  state  the 
natural  and  inevitable  oonsequence  of  their  being  neglected." 

"  JS'ow,  I  think,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  that  those  who  make  the  objecUon 
should  state  it,  for  I  am  confident  the  King  will  hardly  believe,  on  less 
authority  than  that  of  the  heir  of  the  loyal  House  of  B- — — ,  that  ho  is  the 
first  to  seek  an  evasion  of  his  pledge  to  join  him." 

"  An  evasion,  sir !"  repeated  Lord ,  fiercely.    "  I  have  borne  too  much- 

from  you  already,  and  this  I  will  not  endure.  Favour  me  with  your  com- 
pany to  the  downs." 

Redgauntlet  laughed  scornfully,  and  was  aboot  to  follow  the  fiery  young 
man,  wiion  Sir  Richard  again  interposed.    "Are  we  to  e!£hibit'',be  flaid 
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"  tho  last  symptoms  of  tlie  disaolution  of  our  party,  by  turning  our  swords 

against  ciLoii  other? — Bo  patient,  Lord ;  in  euch  oonferencBB  as  this, 

much  must  pass  nnquestioned  which  might  brook  challenge  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  privilege  of  party  as  of  parliament — men  cannot,  in  emergency, 
stand  upon  picking  phraaes. — Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confidenco 

jn  me  so  far,  I  will  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  I  hope  my  Lord und 

Mr.  Uedgauntlet  will  accompany  me.  I  trust  the  esplanation  of  this  un- 
pleasant matter  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we  shall  find  onr- 
Bolves  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  Sovereign  without  reserve, 
when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first  to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

Uedgauntlet  at  oaoe  stepped  forward.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  if  my  zeal 
made  me  say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive,  I  wish  it  unsaid, 
and  ask  your  pardon.     A  gentleman  oan  do  no  more." 

"  I  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Kedgauntlet  to  do  so  much,"  said  the  youno' 
jiobloraan,  willingly  accepting  the  hand  which  Bedgauntlet  offered.  "1 
know  no  man  living  from  whom  I  could  take  so  mucii  reproof  without  *■ 
sense  of  degradation,  as  from  himself." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with  Sir  Richard  and  ma 
to  the  presence.  Tour  warm  blood  will  heat  our  zoaZ  —  our  colder  resolves 
will  temper  yours," 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head, 
he  said,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  zeal  y  ^ 

not  refuse  this  mission,  provided  you  will  ps      t  S    A  tb      y  pi 

also  to  accompany  us." 

"  My  nephew?"  said  Redgauntlet,  and  semdtoh      t(     tl  did 

"  Most  certainly. — T  trust,"  he  said,  looking    tD  h        llbgthi 

Prince's  presence  such  sentiments  as  fit  the 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  unci    w     Id      th      h  ft  h 

behind,  had  he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  tl   t   a«    h        b  fl         d 

by,  or  might  perhaps  himself  influence,  th  Id         f  d      te    w  th 

whom  he  must  have  associated  during  his  ab 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  and  requ    t    dm 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  witno  tpLigmtndf  tl 
young  nobleman  to  advance.  He  did  bo,  foil  wdbyS  £h  dOi  dl 
and  Darsie,  Redgauntlet  himself  bringing  up  tl  A   h    t  pas    g 

and  a  few  steps,  brought  them  to  the  doo      f  th     t      p        y  p  e- 

ehambor,  in  which  the  Royal  Wanderer  wa    t  th       h       g       It 

•was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those  cottages  whi^h  made  additions  to  the  old 
inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty,  and  in  disorder;  for  rash  as  the  enterprise 
might  be  considered,  they  had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the  attention 
of  strangers  by  any  particular  attentions  to  the  personal  aoeoramodation  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  seated,  when  the  deputies,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
of  his  remaining  adherents  entered;  and  as  ho  rose,  and  camo  forward  and 
bowed,  in  acceptance  of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified  courtesy 
which  at  once  supplied  whatever  was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  con- 
verted the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon  worthy  of  the  oocasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  personage  already  introduced 
jn  the  character  of  father  Buenaventura,  by  which  name  ho  was  distin- 
guished at  Fairlodies.  His  dress  was  not  different  from  what  he  then  wore, 
osoepting  that  he  had  a  loose  riding-coat  of  camlet,  under  which  he  carried 
an  efficient  eut-and-thrust  sword,  instead  of  his  walking  rapier,  and  also  a 
pair  of  pistols. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  successively  the  young  Lord ,  and  his 

kinsman.  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who  ti'embled  ns,  bowing  and 
kissing  his  hand,  he  found  himself  surprised  into  what  might  be  construed 
an  act  of  high  treason,  which  yet  he  saw  no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glondale  seemed  personally  known  to  Charles  Edward,  who 
received  !iim  with  a  misture  of  dignity  and  affection,  and  seeoied  to^sjB». 
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patliiKe  with  the  tears  which  rushed  into  that  gentleman's   ejes  as  he  Ijad* 
his  Miijest;  welcome  to  hie  native  kingdom. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richnrd,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  a  tone  melan- 
choly, yot  resolved,  "  Charles  Edward  is  with  his  faithful  friends  once  more 
. — not,  perhaps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  which  iinderTalued  danger,  hut 
Trith  the  same  determined  contempt  of  the  worst  which  can  befall  him,  ia 
claiming  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  country." 

"  I  rejoice,  sire — nnd  yet,  alaa !  I  must  also  grievo,  to  see  yon  once  more 
on  the  British  shores,"  said  Sir  Richard  GHendale,  and  stopped  short — a 
tnmult  of  contradictory  feeiinffs  preventing  his  farther  utteranoo. 

"It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suffering  people  which  alone  could  have 
induced  rao  to  take  onee  more  the  sword  in  my  hand.  For  my  own  part. 
Sir  Kiohard,  when  I  have  reflected  how  many  of  my  loyal  and  devoted 
friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  proaoriptioa,  or  died  indigent  and  ■ 
neglected  in  a  foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  personal 
aggrandiiement  should  again  induce  mo  to  agitate  a  title  wliich  has  cost 
my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so  many  men  of  worth  and  honour  con- 
ceive the  cause  of  England  and  Scotland  to  he  linked  with  that  of  Charles 
Stewart,  I  must  follow  their  brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  oon- 
Biderations,  once  more  stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however, 
come  hither  upon  your  invitation  ;  and  as  you  are  so  completely  acquainted 
with  cireumstonces  to  which  my  absence  must  necessarily  have  rendered 
me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  know 
well  I  never  can  refer  myself  implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads, 
than  Horries  Eedgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  Give  me  your  advice, 
then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward." 

Eedgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if  to  say,  "Can  you  press  any  ad- 
ditional or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like  this?"  And  the  other 
shook  his  head  and  lookod  down,  as  if  his  rcsolutJon  was  unalti^red,  and  yet 
as  feeling  all  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the  unfortunate  representative 
of  an  unhappy  dynasty,  witli  some  appearance  of  irritation.  "  This  is 
strange,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  sent  for  me  from  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  to  head  an  adventure  of  doubt  and  danger ;  and  when  I  come,  your 
ovm  minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  espectcd  this  on  the  part 
of  two  such  men." 

"  For  me,  sire,"  said  Redgaunflet,  "  the  steel  of  my  sword  is  not  truer 
than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord 's  and  mine  are  equally  so,"  said  Sir  Richard  ;  "  but  you 

had  in  charge,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  to  convey  our  request  to  his  Majesty,  con- 
pled  with  certain  conditions." 

"  And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  1      M  j    ty   nd  to  y  u  d  R  d     untlet. 
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"  I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  interrupting  him.  "  Out  of  tenderness  to- 
wards the  noble  hearts  of  whom  I  think  so  highly,  I  would  neither  see  nor 
read  any  thing  which  could  lessen  them  in  my  love  and  my  esteem.  Con- 
ditions can  have  no  part  botwist  Prince  and  subject." 

"  Sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  "  I  see  from  Sir  Rich- 
ard's countenance  he  deems  it  my  fault  that  your  Majesty  seems  ignorant 


of  what  your  aubjeota  desired  that  I  should  communicate  to.jour  Majesty, 
nor  Heaven's  sakel  for  the  sake  of  all  my  past  servicest^ivii^taug^rings, 
leave  not  such  a  stain  upon  my  honour !    The  note,  Number  D.,  M  which 
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tliis  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  subject  to  which  Sir  Kiohard  again 
directs  your  attention." 

"You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  thn  Prince,  colouring  Iiighly,  "re- 
collections, which,  SB  I  hold  theni  most  alien  to  jour  character,  I  would 
willingly  have'banished  from  my  memory.  I  did  not  auppoBB  that  ay  loy&l 
subjects  would  think  bo  poorly  of  me,  as  to  use  my  depressed  ciroumstancea 
as  a  reason  for  forcine  themselves  into  my  domestic  privaoies,  and  stipnlat- 
ing  arrangements  witn  tiieir-King  regarding  matters,  in  which  the  meanest 
hinds  claim  the  priyilcge  of  thinking  for  themselves.  In  affairs  of  state 
nnd  puhlio  policy,  I  will  ever  be  guided,  as  becomes  a  prince,  by  the  advice 
of  my  wisest  counsellors;  in  those  which  regard  my  private  affections,  and 
rny  domestic  arrangements,  I  claim  the  same  freedom  of  will'whioh  I  allow 
to  all  my  subjects,  and  without  which  a  crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than 
a  beggar's  bonnets" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Biohard  Glendalo,  "  I  see  it  must 
be  my  lot  to  speak  unwilling  truths ;  but  believe  me,  I  do  so  with  as  much 
profound  respect  as  deep  regret.  It  is  true,  we  have  called  you  to  head  a 
mighty  undertaking,  and  that  your  Majesty,  preferring  honour  to  safety, 
and  the  love  of  your  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  oondosoended  to  become 
our  leader.  But  we  also  pointed  out  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  achievement  of  our  purpose  —  and,  I  must  say,  as  a 
positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in  it  —  that  an  individual,  supposed, —  I 
presume  not  to  guess  how  truly, — to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate 
confidence,  and  oelioved,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the 
most  pregnant  suspicion,  to  be  capable  of  betraying  that  confidence  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  should  be  removed  from  your  royal  household  and 
society." 

"  This  is  too  insolent.  Sir  Richard !"  said  Charles  Edward.  "  Have  you 
inveigled  me  into  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this  unseemly  manner?  —  And 
you,  iledgauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer  matters  to  come  to  such  a  point  as 
this,  without  making  me  more  distinctly  aware  what  insults  were  to  be 
practised  on  me?" 

"My  gracious  Prince,"  smd  Bedgauctlet,  "I  am  so  far  to  blame  in  this, 
that  1  did  not  think  so  slight  an  impediment  as  that  of  a  woman's  society 
could  have  really  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude.  I  am  a 
plitin  roan.  Sire,  and  speak  but  bluntly ;  I  ceuld  not  have  dreamt  but  what, 
within  the  first  five  minutes  of  this  interview,  either  SJr  Richard  and  his 
friends  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so  ungrateful  to  your 
Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty  would  have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  the  sound  advice,  or  even  to  the  over-nnsious  suspicions,  of  so  many 
faithful  subjects.  I  saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a  aifficulty,  which  on 
either  side  might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Charles  Edward,  "  entirely  mistaken — as 
much  so  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  when  you  think  in  your  heart  my  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  this  insolent  propositjon  is  diotatfid  by  a  childish  and 
romantic  passion  for  an  iudividual.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  could  part  with  that 
person  to-morrow,  without  an  instant's  regret — that  I  have  had  thoughts  of 
dismissing  her  from  my  court,  for  reasons  Known  to  myself;  but  that  I  will 
never  betray  my  rights  as  a  sovereign  and  a  man,  by  taking  this  step  to 
secure  the  favour  of  any  one,  or  to  purchase  that  allogianoe  which,  if  you 
owe  it  to  me  at  all,  is  duo  to  me  as  my  birthright." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "Ihope  both  your  Majesty  and 
Sir  Eichard  will  reconsider  your  resolutions,  or  forbear  this  discussion,  in  a 
conjuncture  so  pressing.  Itrnst  your  Majesty  will  recollect  that  you  are 
on  hostile  ground ;  that  our  preparations  cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice 
as  to  permit  us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our  purpose ;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  with  the  deepest  ansiety  of  heart  I  foresee  even  danger  to  your 
own  royal  person,  unless  you  can  generously  give  your  subject  tjiCi,Iiw^~ 
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fiiction,  wliioli  Sir  Bioliard  scorns  to  think  tlicy  are  obstlniite  in  deniatnl- 
ing." 

"  And  deep  indeed  your  onsiaty  ought  to  be,"  said  the  Prinoe.  "  Is  it  in 
these  oirou instances  of  personal  danger  in  -which  you  ospect  to  overcome  a 
resolution,  whieh  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  a  man  or  a 

Erince?  If  the  ase  and  scaffold  were  read^  before  the  windows  of  White- 
all,  I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grandfather,  than 
concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my  honour  is  concerned." 

Ho  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent,  and  looked  around  him 
on  the  company,  ail  of  whom  (excepting  Daraie,  who  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair 
period  to  a  most  perilous  enterptifle)  seemed  in  deep  anxiety  and  confusion. 
At  length,  Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

"If  the  safety,"  he  said,  "of  poor  Richard  Glendale  were  alono  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my  life  enough  to  weigh  it 
against  the  slightest  point  of  your  Majesty's  servioe.  But  I  am  only  a 
messenger — a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my  trust,  and  upon  whom  a 
thousand  voices  will  cry,  Curse  and  wo,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  AH  of 
your  adherents,  even  Bedgauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin  to  tliis  enter- 
prise— the  greatest  danger  to  your  Majesty's  person — the  utter  destruction 
of  all  your  party  and  fViends,  if  they  insist  not  on  the  point,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, your  Majesty  is  so  unwilling  to  concede.  I  speak  it  with  a  heart 
full  of  anguish  —  witn  a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions  —  but  it  must 
tie  spoken — the  fatal  truth — that  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot  yield  to  us 
a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  Hecurity  and  your  own,  jour  Majesty 
with  one  word  disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in 

Sour  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly,  yon  annihilate  even  the  sem- 
lance  of  a  royal  party  in  Great  Britiun." 

"And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  scornfully,  "  that  the  men 
who  have  been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my  behalf,  will  atone  for  their 
treason  to  the  Elector,  by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate  for  whieh  so  many 
proclamations  have  destined  me?  Carry  my  head  to  St.  James's,  gentle- 
men ;  you  will  do  a  more  acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action,  than, 
having  inveigled  me  int-o  a  situation  which  places  me  so  completely  in  your 
power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  by  propositions  which  dishonour  me." 

"  My  God,  sire  I"  exclaioted  Sir  Richard,  clasping  his  hands  together,  in 
impatience,  "of  what  great  and  inexpiable  crime  can  your  Majesty's  an- 
cestors have  been  guilty,  that  they  have  been  punished  by  the  infliction  of 

judicial  blindness  on  their  whole  generation!  —  Come,  my  Lord ,  we 

must  to  our  friends." 

"By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  youne  nobleman,  "not  till  we 
have  (earned  what  measures  can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's  personal  safety." 

"  Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  Charles  Edward  ;  "  when  I  was  in 
the  society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle-drovers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now 
hold  myself  among  the  representatives  of  the  best  blood  in  England. — Fare- 
well, gentlemen—I  will  snift  for  myself." 

"  This  must  never  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Let  me  that  brought  you  to 
the  point  of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your  safe  retreat '' 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  nephew     The 

Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes  from  Lord and  Sir  Richard  Glendale, 

threw  himself  into  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  while  thoy,  in 
mnch  anxiety,  stood  together,  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  con\er5ed  in 
whispers. 
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WnES  Eedgauntleb  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  disconiposuve,  the  first 
person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and  indeed  eo  close  by  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment that  Darsie  thought  he  must  have  been  listening  there,  was  his  atten- 
dant Nixon. 

"  What  the  deyil  do  you  here  ?"  he  said,  abruptly  and  sternly. 

"I  wait  jour  orders,"  said  Nison.     "I  hope  all's  right!  —  excuse  my 

"  All  is  wrong,  air — Where  is  the  seafaring  follow — Ewart — what  do  yon 
call  him  ?" 

"  Nanty  Ewart,  sir — I  will  carry  your  commands,"  said  Nison. 

"I  Tviil  deliver  them   myself  to  him,"  said   Eedgauntlet;   "call  him 

"  But  should  your  honour  leave  the  presence  1"  said  Nison,  still  lingering. 

"  'Sdeath,  air,  do  you  prato  to  me?  said  Eedgauntlet,  bending  his  brows. 
"  1,  sir,  transact  my  own  business ;  you,  I  am  told,  act  by  a  ragged  deputy." 

Without  farther  answer,  Nison  departed,  rather  disconcerted,  as  it  seemed 
to  Darsie. 

"That  dog  turns  insolent  and laay," said  Redgauntlet;  "but  I  must  bear 
with  him  for  a  while." 

A  moment  after,  Nison  returned  with  Ewart. 

"Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow?"  demanded  Eedgauntlet. 

Nison  nodded. 

"  Is  he  sober  now !— he  was  brawling  anon." 

"  Sober  enough  for  business,"  said  Nison. 

"Well  then,  hark  ye,  Ewart  —  man  your  boat  with  your  beat  hands,  and 
have  her  by  the  pier  —  get  your  other  fellows  on  board  the  brig  —  if  you 
have  any  cargo  left,  throw  it  orerboard ;  it  shall  be  all  paid,  five  times  over 
— and  be  ready  for  a  st-art  to  Wales  or  the  Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden 
or  Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "Ay,  ay,  air." 

"  Go  with  him,  Nison,"  said  Kedgauntlot,  forcing  himself  to  speak  with 
some  appearance  of  cordiality  to  the  servant  with  whom  he  was  offended; 
"see  ho  does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nison.  The  sailor  was  just 
in  that  species  of  drunkeu  liumour  which  made  him  jealous,  passionate, 
and  troublesome,  without  showing  any  other  disorder  than  that  of  irrita- 
bility. As  he  walked  towards  the  beach  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but 
in  such  a  tone  that  his  companion  lost  not  a  word,  "  Smuggling  fellow  — 
Ay,  smuggler  —  and,  start  your  cargo  into  the  sea  —  and  be  ready  to  start 
for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden  —  or  the  devil,  I  suppose.  Well,  and  what  if 
I  said  in  answer — Kebel,  Jacobite — traitor — I'll  make  you  and  your  d— d 
confederates  walk  the  plank — I  have  seen  better  men  do  it — half-a-score  of 
a  morning — when  I  was  across  the  Line." 

"  D — (i  unhandsome  terms  those  Eedgauntlet  used  to  you,  brother,"  said 
Nison. 

'■  Which  do  jou  mean  V  said  Ewart,  starting,  and  recollecting  himself. 
"  I  have  been  at  my  old  trade  of  thinking  aloud,  have  I  ?" 

"  So  matter,"  answered  Ni^on,  "  none  but  a  friend  heard  you,  Tou  can- 
not have  forgotten  how  Eedgauntlet  disarmed  you  this  morning." 

"  Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  that  —  only  he  is  SO  cursedly  high 
and  saucy,"  said  Ewart.  vii)i.>Qlc 
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"And  then,"  said  Nixon,  "I  know  you  for  a  trne-hoarted  Protestant." 
"  That  I  am,  by  G— ,"  said  Ewart.    "  No,  the  Spaniarda  conld  neror  get 
my  religion  from  me." 

"  And  a  friend  to  King  George,  and  the  Hanover  line  of  saoceaHion,"  said 
Nixon,  still  walking  and  speaking  very  slow. 

"  You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the  way  of  husiness,  as  Turnpenny 
Bays.    I  lilte  King  George,  bat  I  can't  afford  to  pay  duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  belioTe,"  said  Nixon. 

"Am  If  —  faith,  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Ewart.  "I  wish  I  were  inlawed 
again  with  all  my  heart — Bat  come  along,  we  must  get  all  ready  for  our 
peremptory  gentleman,  I  suppose." 

"  I  will  teach  you  a  better  triot,"  said  Nison.  "  There  is  a  bloody  pack 
of  rebels  yonder." 

"Ay,  we  altknow  that,"  said  the  smuggler;  "but  the  snowball's  melting, 
I  think." 

"There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is  worth — thirty — thousand — 
pounds — of  sterling  money,"  siud  Nixon,  pausing  between  each  word,  aa 
if  to  enforce  the  magnificence  of  the  sum. 

"And  what  of  that!"  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

"  Only  that  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier  with  your  men  on  their  oars,  if 
you  will  just  carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now,  and  take  no  notice  of  any 
signal  from  the  shore,  by  Q — d,  Nanty  Ewart,  I  will  make  a  man  of  you 
for  life  I"  . 

"Oh  hoi  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe  as  they  think  them- 
Bolves?"  said  Nanty. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixoa,  "  they  will  bo  made  safer  in  Car- 
lisle Castle." 

"  The  devil  they  will !"  said  Ewart ;  "  and  you  have  been  the  informer,  I 

"Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  among  the  Eedgauntlets — have 
scarce  got  dog's  wages  —  and  been  treated  worse  than  ever  dog  was  used. 
I  have  the  old  fox  and  his  cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Naaty ;  and  we'll 
see  how  a  oertwn  young  lady  will  look  then.  You  see  I  am  frank  with 
you,  NanW." 

"  And  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,"  said  the  smuggler.  "  You  are  a  d — d 
old  scoundrel — traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you  eat!  Me  help  to  betray 
poor  devils,  that  have  been  so  often  betrayed  myself  I — Not  if  they  were  a  hun- 
dred Popes,  Devils,  and  Pretenders.  I  will  hack  and  tell  them  their  danger 
— they  are  part  of  cargo — regularly  invoiced — put  under  my  charge  by  the 
owners — I'll  back " 

"  You  are  not  stark  mad  t"  swd  Niion,  who  now  saw  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated in  supposing  Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity  could  be  shaken 
even  by  resentment,  or  by  his  Protestant  partialities.  "  You  shall  not  go 
back — it  is  all  a  joke." 

"  I'll  back  to  Hedgauntlet,  and  see  whether  it  is  a  joke  he  will  laugh  at." 

"  My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Nison — "  hear  reason." 

They  were  in  a  olump  or  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the  moment  they  were 
speaking,  about  half  way  between  the  pier  and  the  house,  but  not  in  a  di- 
rect line,  from  which  Nixon,  whose  object  it  waa  to  gain  time,  had  induced 
Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate  resolution.  "  Hear 
reason,"  he  said ;  and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeavoured  to  pass  him,  "  Or 
else  hear  this !"  discharging  a  pockei^pistol  into  the  unfortunate  man's 
body. 

Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  feet.  "  It  has  out  my  back-bone  asunder," 
he  said;  "you  have  done  me  the  last  good  office,  and  I  will  not  die  un- 
grateful." 

^s  h^  uttered  tba  last  words,  he  collected  bis  remainin^stranrl^vEtood 
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firm  for  an  instant,  drew  hia  hanger,  and,  fetching  a  stroke  with  both  Lands, 
cut  Cristal  Nixon  down.  The  blow,  struck  with  all  the  energy  of  a,  despe- 
rate and  dying  man,  exhibited  a,  force  to  which  Ewart's  exhausted  frame 
miglit  have  seemed  inadequate;— it  cleft  the  hat  which  the  wretch  wore, 
though  seoared  bj  a  plate  of  iron  within  the  lining,  bit  deep  into  his  akuJ!, 
and  there  left  a  fragment  of  the  weapon,  which  was  broke  by  the  fury  of 
the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who  strolled  up,  attracted  h,y  the  firing 
of  the  pistol,  thoagh,  being  a  small  one,  the  report  was  very  trifling,  fuund 
both  the  unfortunate  men  stark  dead.  Alarmed  at  what  he  saw,  which  ha 
eoneoiyed  to  have  been  the  oonsequenee  of  some  unsuccessful  engagement 
betwist  his  late  commander  and  a  revenue  officer,  (for  NixoQ  chanced  not 
to  be  personally  known  to  him,)  the  sailor  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  in 
order  to  apprize  his  comrades  of  Kantj'B  fate,  and  to  advise  them  to  take  off 
themselves  and  the  vessel. 

Meantime  Redgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  despatched  Nison  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat  for  the  nnfortunate  Charles,  in  case  of 
extremity,  returned  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the  Wanderer.  He 
now  found  him  alone. 

"SirEiohard  Qlendale,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince,  "with  hie  young 
friend,  has  gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in  the  house,  Kedgauntlet, 
my  friend,  i  will  not  blame  you  for  the  cironmBtanoes  in  which  I  find  my- 
self, though  I  am  at  once  placed  in  danger,  and  rendered  contemptible. 
But  you  ought  to  have  stated  to  me  mure  strongly  the  weight  which  these 
gentlemen  attached  to  their  insolent  proposition.  You  should  have  told  ma 
that  no  compromise  would  have  any  effect  —  that  they  desire  not  a  Princa 
to  govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  over  whom  they  were  to  exercise 
restraint  on  ail  occasions,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  down  to  tlie 
most  intimate  and  private  concerns  of  hia  own  privajiy,  which  the  most  or- 
dinary men  desire  to  keep  secret  and  sacred  from  interference." 

"  Grod  knows,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  much  agitation,  "  I  acted  fot  the  best 
when  I  pressed  your  Mjy'estyto  come  hither  —  I  never  thought  that  your 
Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  hava  scrupled,  when  a  kingdom  was  in 
view,  to  saerifioe  an  attachment,  which " 

"Peace,  sir!"  said  Charles;  "it  is  not  for  yon  to  esljmate  my  feelings 
upon  such  a  subject." 

Eedgauntlet  coloured  high,  and  bowed  profoundly.  "  At  least,"  he  re-' 
Kutiiod,  "  I  hoped  that  some  middle  way  might  be  found,  and  it  shall  —  and 
must  —  Come  with  me,  nephew.  "We  will  to  these  gentlemen,  and  1  am 
citnfident  I  will  bring  back  hearlratirring  tidings." 

"I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them,  Redgauntlet.  I  am  loath,  having 
again  set  ray  foot  on  British  land,  to  quit  it  without  a  blow  for  my  right. 
But  this  which  they  demand  of  me  is  a  degradaiun,  and  comphauL*  is  im 
possible." 

Eedgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwilling  spectator  of  this 
estraordinary  scene,  left  once  more  the  apirtment  of  the  adventurous 
Wanderer,  and  was  met  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  Toe  Cratkenthtrp 
"Where  are  the  other  gentlemen?"  lie  said. 

"  Yonder,  in  the  west  barrack,"  answered  Joe ,  "  but  Slasfer  Ingoldsby  " 

—  that  was  the  name  by  which  Eedgauntlet  was  most  geneially  known  la 
Cumberland,  —  "I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  must  put  yonder  folk  together 

"  What  folk  ?"  said  Eedgauntlet,  impatiently. 

"Why,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid  Orisfal  Nison  look  after. 
Lord  love  you  I  this  is  a  large  house  onow,  but  we  cannot  have  separata 
lock-ups  for  folk,  as  they  have  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam.  Yonder'a  a  mad 
beggar,  that  is  to  be  a  great  man  when  he  vrins  a  lawsuit,  Lord  help  him ! 

—  Yonder'a  a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot ;  and,  ^^^^  Jjraii^ 
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make  one  key  and  one  lock  Itenp  them,  for  we  are  cliotoful,  and  you  Imva 
sent  off  old  Nixoo,  that  could  have  given  one  some  help  in  this  confusion. 
Besides,  they  take  up  every  one  a  room,  and  call  for  noughts  on  earlh,  — 
esoepting  the  old  man,  who  calla  lustily  enough,  —  but  he  has  not  a  penny 
to  pay  shot." 

""-  na  thou -wilt  with  them,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  who  had  liskned  im- 
y  to  Ilia  statement ;  "  so  thou  dost  but  keep  them  from  getting  out 
iing  some  alarm  in  the  country,  I  care  not." 

"A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  1"  said  Darsie.  "  This  must  be  Fairford  and 
Geddes.  —  Unelc,  I  must  request  of  jou '' 

"Hay,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet,  "this  is  no  time  for  asking 
questions.  You  shall  yourself  decide  upon  their  fate  in  the  course  of  aa 
hour  —  no  harm  whatever  is  designed  them." 

So  aaying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the  Jacobite  gentlemen 
were  holdina  their  council,  and  Darsio  followed  him,  in  the  hope  that  the 
obstacle  which  had  arisen  to  the  prosecution  of  their  desperate  adventure 
would  prove  unsnrmoun table,  and  spare  him  the  n  ce    'fy    f      d 
and  violent  rupture  with  bis  uncle.   The  discussion    am     g  th      w  j 

eager ;  the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  wl      hdlttlbtlft 
lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at  all  hazards ;  -wl  1    tb      th        wh  m  a 
eenee  of  honour  and  a  tiesitation  to  disavow  loug-ch      h  1  p   n    pi      h  d 
brought  forward,  were  perhaps  not  iD  satisfied  to  1         a  f         j   1  gy  f 
declining  an  adventure,  into  which  they  had  entered       th  m  f      I 

tanoe  than  zeal. 

Meanwhile  Joe  Oraotenthorp,  avtuling  himself  f  th  hasty  p  m  n 
attained  from  Bedgauntlet,  proceeded  ba  assemble  p    tm     t  th 

whose  safe  custod;r  had  been  thought  necessary ;       d       th     t  m     h 
sidering  the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he  seleoted  fo    th       mm  n  pla       f 
confinement,  the  room  which  Lilias  had,  since  h      b    tl  dot 

occupied  alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  doutl  h  ed  wh  h  p  ba- 
■bly  led  to  the  preference  assigned  to  it  as  a  place  of  se       ty 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a  good  d    1     i  n  nt     1     cd 

the  Quaker  and  Fairford  ;  the  first  descanting  on  th  m  1  ty,  tl  th 
on  the  illegality,  of  his  proceedings ;  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the 
one  and  the  other.  Next  he  pushed  in,  almost  in  headlong  feshion,  the  un- 
fortunate liti^nt,  who  having  made  some  resistance  at  the  threshold,  had 
received  a  violent  thrust  in  consecjuenoe,  came  rushing  forward,  like  a  ram 
in  the  act  of  char^g,  with  such  impetus,  as  mast  have  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  struck  the  cooked  hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of 
his  tow  wiK  against  Miss  Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest  Quaker 
interrupted  his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
stand.  "Triend,"  said  ho,  with  the  real  good-breeding  which  so  often  sub- 
sists independently  of  ceremony,  "  thou  art  no  company  for  that  young 
person  j  she  is,  thou  seest,  frightened  at  our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in 
nither;  and  although  that  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to 
behave  civilly  towards  her.  Wherefore  come  thou  with  me  to  this  window, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  conoema  thee  to  know." 

"  And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  loddy,  friend  f"  said  Peter,  who 
■was  now  about  half  seas  over.  "  I  have  spoke  to  leddies  before  now,  man 
—  What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at  me  ?  -- 1  am  nae  bogle,  I  ween.  — 
"What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate  for?  —  Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  I  will 
have  a  good  action  for  having  myself  made  sarlum  at(pte  iectma  at  youi 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Geddes,  whose  muscles  were  as  strong 
as  his  judgment  was  sound  and  his  temper  sedate,  led  Poor  Peter,  under 
the  sense  of  a  control  against  which  he  could  not  atruggle,  to  the  farther 
comer  of  the  apartment,  where,  placing  him,  whether  he  would  or  np,  ins  a 
chiur,  he  sat  down  beside  him,  and  effectually  prevBBtad  h(a>iflliMt^  the 
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young  liid^,  upon  whom  he  hiid  seemed  tient  upon  cojifarring  tho  delights 
of  his  society. 
If  Peter  had  immediately  recognized  his  couueel  learned  in  the  law,  it  is 

SrobaWe  that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of  a  Quaker  could  hiiTe  kept 
ira  in  a  etate  of  restraint;  bat  Fairford's  baoir  was  turned  towards  his 
client,  whose  opijos,  besides  being  somewhat  doizled  with  ale  and  brandy, 
were  speedily  engaged  in  contemplating  a  half-crown  which  Joshua  held 
between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Friend,  thoa 
art  indignant  and  improvident.  This  will,  well  employed,  procure  thee 
eustentation  of  nature  for  more  than  a  single  day ;  and  I  will  Destow  it  on. 
thee  if  thou  wilt  eit  here  and  ieep  ma  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I, 
friend,  are  fit  company  for  ladies." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter,  seomfully ;  "  I  was  aye  tend 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  when  I  was  in  business  I  served  the 
ladies  wi'  anither  sort  of  decorum  tljan  Plainstanes,  the  d — d  awkward 
scoundrel  I  It  waa  one  of  the  articles  of  dittay  between  us." 

'"  Well,  but,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  observed  that  the  young  lady 
still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion,  "I  wish  to  hear  thee  speak  about  this 
great  lawsuit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  suoh  celebrity." 

"  Celebrity ! — Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for  the  string  was  toHched 
to  which  his  cra^y  imagination  always  vibrated.  "  And  I  dinna  wonder 
thatfolk  that  judge  things  by  their  outward  grandeur,  should  think  me  some- 
thing worth  their  envying.  It's  very  true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth 
to  hear  ane's  narae  thuniiered  out  along  the  long-arched  roof  of  the  Outer- 
House, — 'Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  etp^  contra;'  a'  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey ;  some  because  they  are 
in  the  cause,  and  some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  engaged  (for  there 
are  tricks  in  other  trades  by  selling  muslins) — to  see  the  reporters  mend- 
ing their  pens  Ui  take  down  the  debate  —  the  Lords  themselves  pooin' in 
their  chairs,  like  folk  sittln"  down  to  a  gude  dinner,  and  crying  on  the 
clerks  for  parts  and  pendioils  of  the  process,  who,  pair  bodies,  can  do  little 
mair  than  cry  on  their  closet-keepera  to  help  them.  To  see  a'  this,"  con- 
tinued Peter,  in  a  tone  of  sustained  rapture,  "  and  to  fcen  thatnaething  will 
be  said  or  dune  amang  a'  the  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck  of  three  hours, 
saving  what  concerns  you  and  your  business  —  Oh,  man,  naa  wonder  that 
ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory  I  — And  yet,  neighbour,  as  I  was  saying, 
there  be  unco  drawbacks  —  I  whiles  think  of  my  bit  house,  where  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  breakfast,  used  to  come  without  the  crying  for,  jast  as  if 
fairies  had  brought  it  —  and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en  —  and  the  needfu'  penny  in 
tiie  pouch.  —  And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly  substance  capering  in  the 
airin  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  nowup,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of  judge  or 
counsel  inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender,  —  troth,  man,  there  are  times  I 
rue  having  ever  begun  the  plea  work,  though,  maybe,  when  ye  consider  the 
renown  and  credit  I  have  by  it,  ye  will  haiSly  believe  what  I  am  saying." 

"  Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  g!ad  thou  hast  found 
anything  in  the  legal  contention  which  compensates  thee  for  poverty  and 
hunger;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human  objects  of  ambition  looked  upon. 
as  closely,  their  advantages  would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending 
thy  protracted  litigation." 

"  But  never  mind,  friend,"  said  Peter,  "  I'll  toU  yon  the  exact  st-ate  of  the 
conjunct  processes,  and  make  you  sensible  that  I  can  bring  mysell  round 
with  a  wet  finger,  now  I  have  my  fiagoi-  and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-the-dike 
loon,  the  lad  Pairford." 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  the  masked  lady,  (for  Miss 
Eedgauntlet  had  retained  her  riding  vizard^  endeavouring  to  assure  her,  as 
he  perceived  her  anxiety,  of  suoh  protection  as  ho  could  afford,  when  his 
own  name,  pronounced  in  a  loud  tone,  attracted  his  attention.^  He  looked 
round,  and  seeing  Peter  Peebles,  aa  hastily  turned  tOHM*»4  liieO®tiM0n 
x2  " 
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ivhieh  lie  Bucoeedud,  so  earnest  was  Peter  upon  Iiis  colloquy  with  one  of  the 
most  rcBpeotable  auditors  whose  attention  he  bad  ever  boou  able  to  engage. 
And  by  this  little  motion,  momentary  as  it-wna,  Alan  gained  an  unespeoted 
advantage ;  for  'while  fae  looked  round,  Miss  Lilian,  I  could  never  ascertaia 
why,  took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask,  an3  did  it  so  awkwardly,  that 
when  her  companion  again  turned  hia  head,  he  recognized  as  much  of  her 
features  as  authorized  him  to  address  her  as  hia  fair  client,  and  to  press 
his  offers  of  protection  and  assistance  with  the  boldnoaa  of  a  former  ac- 
quaintance. 

Liliaa  Rodgaunilet  withdraw  the  maab  from  her  crimsoned  cheek.  "Mr. 
Tairford,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  "you  have  the  character 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  sense  and  generosity;  but  we  have  already  met  in 
one  situation  which  you  must  tlunk  singular;  and  I  must  be  exposed  to 
misoonstruotion,  at  least,  for  my  forwardness,  wore  it  not  in  a  cause  in 
which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Darsie  Latimer,"  said  Fairfbrd,  step- 
ping a  little  back,  and  putting  a  marked  restraint  upon  his  former  advances, 
"  gives  me  a  double  right  to  be  useful  to "    He  stopped  short. 

"  To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,"  answered  Lilias. 

"  Hia  sister,  rnadam !"  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity  of  astonishment  — 
"Sister,  I  presume,  in  affection  only?" 

"  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  connected  by  the  bonds  of 
actual  relationship  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to  tell  this  to  tha 
friend  ho  most  valuea." 

ITairford's  first  thought  waa  on  the  violent  passion  which  Darsie  had  ex- 
pressed towards  the  fair  unknown.  "Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "howdid 
he  bear  the  discovery?" 

"With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Liliaa,  smiling.  "A  more  accomplished 
sister  he  mi^ht  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely  could  have  found  one  who 
could  love  him  more  than  I  do." 

"  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the  young  counsellor,  his  presence 
of  mind  failing  him  for  an  instant  —  "  that  is,  I  meant  to  ask  where  Darsie 
Liilimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"In  this  Tery  house,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  whom  I 
believe  you  knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries 
of  Birrenswork." 

"Let  me  hasten  to  him,"  said  Pairford;  "I  have  sought  him  through 
difficulties  and  dangers — I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"  Yon  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"True  —  true;  but  I  cannot  bo  long  detuned  —  the  cause  alleged  is  too 
ridiculous." 

"Alas  1"  eaXd  Lilias,  "  our  fate — my  brother's  and  mine,  at  least— must 
turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps  of  less  than  an  hour.  —  For  you,  sir,  I 
believe  and  apprehend  notliing  but  some  restraint;  my  uncle  is  neither 
cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will  go  farther  in  the  cause  which  he  has 
adopted," 

■'  Which  is  that  of  tlie  Pretend—" 

"  For  God's  sake  speak  lower  1"  said  Lilias,  approaching  her  hand,  as  if 
to  atop  him.  "  Tho  word  may  cost  you  your  life.  You  do  not  knoiv— in- 
deed jou  do  not — the  terrors  of  the  situation  in  which  we  at  present  stand, 
and  in  which  I  fear  you  also  are  involved  by  your  friendship  for  my 

"  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of  oar  situation,"  said  Fairfbrd ; 
"but,  bo'^ho  danger  what  it  may,  I  shail  not  grudge  my  share  of  it  for  tha 
sake  of  my  friend;  or,"  he  added,  with  more  timidity,  "of  mj  friend's 
sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Miss  Latimer,  that  my  presence 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let  "j"^  ^?if^')i9  Ifhare 
of  your  conSdonoe,  which  I  am  conscious  I  have  otherwise  ho  right  w  ask." 
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He  led  her,  na  he  spoke,  townrtis  the  reeesB  of  the  farther  window  of  the 
room,  and  observing  to  her  that,  unhappily,  ho  was  pnrticularly  exposed  to 
interruption  from  the  mad  old  man  whoae  entrance  had  alarmed  her,  he 
disposed  of  Darsie  Latimer's  riding  skirt;  which  had  been  left  in  the  apart- 
ment, over  the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  screen,  behind 
which  he  enacoaced  himself  ■with  the  maiden  of  the  green  mantle ;  feeling 
nt  the  moment,  that  the  danger  in  which  he  waa  placed  was  almost  compen- 
sated hy  the  intelligence  which  permitted  those  feelings  towards  her  to 
revive,  which  justice  to  his  friend  had  induced  him  to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  of  protector  and  protected, 
is  60  peculiarly  suited  to  the  respective  condition  of  man  and  woman,  that 
great  progress  towards  intimacy  is  often  made  in  very  short  space ;  for  the 
circurostanceB  call  for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid 
coyness  on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriers  against  easy  inter- 
course are  at  once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  secnring  themselves  oa  far  as  possible  from 
observation,  conversing  in  whispers,  and  seated  in  a  corner,  where  they 
wore  brought  into  so  close  contact  that  their  faces  nearly  touched  eact 
other,  Fairford  heard  from  Liliaa  Eedgauntlet  the  history  of  her  family, 
particnlarly  of  her  uncle ;  his  views  upon  her  hrother,  and  the  agony  which 
she  felt,  lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  enga^ng  Darsie  in 
some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  instantly  connected  what  he  had 
heard  with  the  circumstances  he  had  witnesHCd  at  Fairladies.  His  first 
thoaght  was,  to  attempt,  at  all  risks,  his  instant  escape,  and  procure  assist- 
ance powerful  enough  to  crush,  in  the  very  cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a 
determined  character.  This  be  did  not  consider  as  difficult ;  for,  though  the 
door  was  guarded  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which  was  not  above  tea  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  open  for  escape,  the  common  on  which  it  looked  was 
unenclosed,  and  profusely  covered  ■with  forie.  There  would,  ho  thought, 
be  littie  difficulty  in  effecting  his  liberty,  and  in  concealing  his  ccnrse  after 
he  had  gained  it. 

Bui  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.  Her  uncle,  she  said,  was  a 
man,  who,  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew  neither  remorse  nor  fear. 
He  was  capable  of  visiting  upon  Darsie  any  injury  which  he  might  conceive 
Fairford  had  rendered  him — he  -was  her  near  kinsman  also,  and  not  an  unkind 
one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even  in  her  brother's  favour,  by  which  his 
life  must  be  exposed  to  danger.  Fairford  himself  remembered  Father  Buo- 
navonture,  and  made  little  question  hut  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George ;  and  with  feelings  which,  although  contra- 
dictory of  his  public  duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled 
from  being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such  a  long  line  of  Scottish 
Princes  should  be  rooted  up.  He  then  thought  of  obtaining  an  audience, 
if  possible,  of  this  devoted  person,  and  explaining  to  him  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it  likely  that  the  ardour  of  his 
partisans  might  have  concealed  from  him.  But  he  relini^uiahed  this  design 
as  soon  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  any  light  which  he  could  throw 
on  the  state  of  the  coantry,  would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  was  always  reported  t*  have  bis  own  full  share  of  the  hereditary  ob- 
stinacy which  had  cost  his  ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  sword, 
wust  have  thrown  from  him  the  scahbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others,  seemed  most  suited  to 
the  occasion,  that,  yielding,  namely,  to  the  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
they  should  watch  catefulTy  when  Darsie  should  obtain  any  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  endeavour  to  open  a  communication  ■with  hira,  in  which  case 
their  joint  flight  might  be  efiected,  and  -without  endangering  the  safety  of 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly  fixed  in  this  point,  w^ej^  IJaifiipfd, 
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who  waa  listening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering  tunes  of  LilJas  Rectgauntlet, 
rendered,  jet  more  interesting  bj  some  alight  touch  of  foreign  accent,  was 
etartisd  bj  a  heavy  hand  which  descended  with  full  weight  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  discordant  voice  of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broke  loose 
from  the  well-moaning  Quaker,  esclaimed  in  the  ear  of  his  truant  counsel — ■ 
"  Aha,  lad  I  1  think  je  are  catohed — An'  bo  jfe  are  turned  chamber-counsel, 
are  ye? — And  ye  have  drawn  up  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoodst  But  bido 
a  wee,  billle,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  when  my  petition  and  complaint 
comes  to  be  discussed,  with  or  without  answers,  under  cortificafion." 

Alan  Fairford  bad  never  more  difficuity  in  his  life  to  subdue  a  first  emo- 
tion, than  ha  had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down  the  crazy  blockhead  who 
had  broken  in  upon  him  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  length  of  Peter's  ad' 
dress  gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps  for  botli  parties,  to  reficct  on  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  Ho  stood  silent,  however,  with 
Tesation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

"Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame  o'  yoursell,  andnae 
great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave  tnia  quean  —  the  like  of  her  is  ewer  light 
company  for  you.  I  have  heard  honest  Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the  gown  grees 
ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But  come  awa  hame  to  jour  p'uir  father,  and  I'll  take 
eare  of  jou  the  hajll  gate,  and  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we  wiJl 
speak  about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  processes  of  the  great  cause 
oi  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit,  friend,"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  as  I  have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for  thee,  I  think  verily 
thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  nniess  it  bo  altogether  bot- 
tomless." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large  bony  hand  which  Peter 
had  imposed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  say  something  peevish, 
upon  BO  unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode  of  interruption,  when  the  door 
opened,  a  treble  voice  sajing  to  the  sentinel,  "  I  fell  you  I  maun  be  in,  to 
see  if  Mr.  Nixon's  here ;"  and  Little  Benjie  thrust  in  his  mop-head  and 
keen  black  eyes.  Ere  he  could  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peebles  sprang  to  the 
door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  forward  into  tlie 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "  je  ne'er-do-weel  limb  of  Satan  —  I'll  gar  jou 
satisfy  the  production,  I  trow  —  I'll  hae  first  and  second  diligence  against 
JOU,  je  deevil's  buekiel" 

"IVhat  dost  thou  want?"  said  the  Quaker,  interfering;  "why  dost  thou 
frighten  the  boy,  friend  Peebles?" 

"  I  gave  the  bastard  a  pennj  to  buy  me  snufi","  said  the  pauper,  "  and  he 
has  rendered  no  account  of  his  intromissions ;  but  Fll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  sajing,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  Benjie's  ragged 
jacket,  of  one  or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles,  a  half-bitten  apple,  two 
stolen  eggs,  (one  of  which  Peter  broke  in  the  eagerness  of  bis  research,) 
and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles,  which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very 
honestly  come  hy.  The  little  rascal,  under  this  discipline,  bit  and  sti'ug- 
gled  like  a  fox-cub,  but,  like  that  vermin,  uttered  neither  cry  nor  complaint, 
till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from  his  bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Rod- 
gauntlet,  and  fell  at  her  feet.     It  was  addressed  to  C.  N. 

"  It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to  Alan  Fairford ;  "  open  it  without 
scruple ;  that  boy  is  his  emissary ;  we  shall  now  see  what  the  miscreant  is 
driving  at." 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  further  struggle,  and  suffered  Peebles  to 
take  from  him,  without  resistance,  a  shilling,  out  of  which  Peter  declared 
ho  would  pay  himself  principal  and  interest^  and  account  for  the  balance. 
The  boy,  whose  attention  seemed  fixed  on  something  very  different,  only 
said,  "  Maist«r  Nison  will  murder  me  1"  ,  - 

Ahm  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little  scrnp  of  J*\prt■,l'0/^^ttli^;^ 
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iras  written,  "All  is  prep  arad— keep  them  iaplay  until  I  come  «p — Tou 
may  depend  on  jour  reward. — C  0." 

"  Alas,  my  uncle— my  poor  uncle !"  said  Lilias ;  "  thia  is  the  result  of  his 
confidence.  Methinks,  to  gire  him  instant  notice  of  his  confidant's  trea^ 
chery,  is  now  the  heat  service  we  can  render  all  concerned  —  if  they  break 
up  their  undertaking,  as  they  must  now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half'Opened  door  of  the  room, 
Fairford  entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father  Buonaventure,  and  Lilias, 
equally  vehewently,  requesting  a  moment's  interview  with  her  uncle, 
Wliile  the  sentinel  hesitated  what  to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud 
noise  at  the  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  in  consequence  of  thg 
appalling  cry,  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  oocasiouod,  aa  it  afterwards 
proved,  by  some  stragglers  having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of 
Naoty  Bwart  and  of  Nison. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming  incident,  the  sentinel 
ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty ;  and,  accepting  Alan  Fairford's  arm,  Lilias 
found  no  opposition  in  penetrating  even  to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the 
principal  persons  in  the  enterprise,  whose  conclave  had  been  disturbed  by 
this  alarming  incident,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and  had 
beenjoined  by  the  Chflvalier  himself. 

"  Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoundrels,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"Onlt/  ft  mutiny,  do  jou  say!"  said  Sir  Eichard  Giendale;  "and  the 
lugger,  the  last  hope  pf  escape  for" — he  looked  towards  Charles, — "  stands 
outto  sea  under  a  press  of  sail  I"  ' 

"  Do  not  eoncem  yourself  about  me,"  siud  the  unfortunate  Prince ;  "  this 
is  not  the  worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  stand ;  and  if  it 
were,  I  fear  it  not.     Shift  for  yourselves,  mj  lords  and  gentlemen." 

"No,  never  1"  said  tlio  young  Lord .     "Oar  only  hope  now  is  in  aa 

honourable  resistance." 

"Most  true,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "let  despair  renew  the  union  amongst 
us  which  accident  disturbed.  I  give  my  voice  for  displaying  the  royal  ban- 
ner instantly,  and How  now!"  he  concluded,  sternly,  as  Lilias,  first 

soliciting  his  attention  by  pulling  his  cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll, 
and  added,  it  was  designed  for  that  of  Nison. 

Itedgauntlet  read  —  and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  continued  to  stare 
upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and  flsed  eyes.  Sir  Richard 
Giendale  lifted  the  fatal  paper,  read  it,  and  saying,  "  Now  all  is  indeed 
over,"  handed  it  to  Maswell,  who  said  aloud,  "Black  Colin  Campbell,  by 
G — d  t     I  heard  he  had  come  post  from  London  last  night." 

Aa  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind  man  was  Beard, 
playing  with  spirit,  "  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  a  celebrated  clan-march. 

"The  Campbells  are  coruing  in  earnest,"  said  MacKellar;  "they  are 
upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of  the  coinpany  began 
to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  young  English  nobleman. 

"  If  we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards.  "We  have  one  here  mora 
precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither  on  our  warranty  —  lot  us  save  him  at 

"  True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Elchard  Giendale.  "  Let  the  King  ba 
first  cared  for." 

"  That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  if  we  have  but  time 
^0  bring  back  the  brig,  all  will  be  well — I  will  instantly  despatch  a  party  in 
a  fishing  skiff  to  bring  her  to." — He  gave  his  commands  to  two  or  three  of 
the  most  active  among  his  followers. — "  Let  him  he  onoe  on  board,"  he  said, 
"  and  there  are  enough  of  us  ta  stand  to  arms  and  cover  his  retreat." 

"  Right,  right,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  aad  I  will  look  to  points  which  can 
be  made  defensible ;  and  the  old  powder-plot  boja  could  not  ^t^i^Oi^^M^-a 
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more  dosperate  resiatance  than  we  shall.  —  Redgauntlet,"  oontinuec!  he,  "  I 
BGG  soma  of  our  friends  are  looting  pale ;  but  methinks  your  nephew  hna 
more  mettle  in  his  eye  now  than  whea  we  were  in  cold  deliberation,  with 
danger  at  a  distance." 

"It  is  the  way  of  our  house           d   H  d         tl  t  over 

kindles  highest  on  the  losing  sid  It  f  1  tl  t  th  t  tr  ph  I  have 
brought  on  must  not  be  sui-tIy  d  by   ta       tl  L  t  m     fi    t      h    said, 

addressing  Charles,  "  see  your  M  j    ty      ao    d  p  h      toty  08 

can  now  be  provided  for  it,  and  th    

"  You  may  spare  all  consider  t  m    g  m      ge  tl  m  again 

repeated  Charles ;  "yonmounta       f  C  ff  1  h  11  fly  I  w  11," 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  f    t  w  th         p    g      d      t      ty  e  one 

or  two  slunh  in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and  were  heard  riding  off. 
Unnoticed  in  such  a  scene,  Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Fairford,  drew  together, 
and  held  each  other  by  the  hands,  as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to 
founder  in  the  storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life  and  death 
together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  geatleman,  plnioly  dressed  in  a  riding- 
habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  bis  hat,  but  without  any  arms  except  a 
cofileau-de^hasae,  walked  into  the  apartment  ivitbout  ceremony.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look  and  bearing  decidedly  military. 
He  had  passed  through  their  guards,  if  in  the  confusion  they  now  maintiuned 
any,  witliout  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost  unarmed,  among  armed 
men,  who  navertbeloss,  gaaed  on  him  as  on  the  angel  of  destruction. 

"  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  sdd.     "  Sir  Richard  Glendale 

— my  Lord ,  we  were  not  always  such  strangers.     Ha,  Pate-in-Peril, 

how  is  it  with  you  ?  and  you,  too,  Ingoldsby— I  must  not  call  joa  by  any 
Other  narao— why  do  you  receive  an  old  friend  BO  coldly?  But  you  guess 
my  errand." 

"  And  are  prepared  for  it.  General,"  saXd  E 
tfl  bo  penned  up  like  sheep  for  the  sUughter." 

"  Pshaw  1  you  take  it  too  seriously— let  mo  speak  but  one  word  with  you." 

"  No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,"  said  Bedgauctlet,  "  were  your  whole 
command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn  round  the  house." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said  the  General ;  "  but  if  you  would 

"  Hoar  nw,  sir,"  said  the  "Wanderer,  stepping  forward ;  "  I  suppose  I  am 
the  mark  you  aim  at — I  surrender  myself  willingly,  to  save  these  geotlemen's 
danger — lot  this  at  least  avail  in  their  favour." 

An  exclamation  of  "  Never,  never  l"  broke  from  the  little  body  of  parti- 
sans, who  threw  themselves  round  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  would  have 
seized  or  struck  down  Campbell,  had  it  not  been  that  he  remained  with  iiis 
arms  folded,  and  a  look,  rather  indicating  impatience  because  they  would 
not  hear  him,  thau  the  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  their  hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  know 
this  gentleman"^(making  a  profound  bow  to  the  unfortunate  Prince)  — 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him ;  it  is  a  knowledge  which  would  suit  neithor 
of  us." 

"  Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been  well  acquainted,"  said  Charles, 
unable  to  suppress,  even  at  that  hour  of  dread  and  danger,  the  painful 
recollections  of  fallen  royalty, 

"In  one  word.  General  Campbell,"  said  Kedgauntlet,  "is  it  to  be  peace 
or  war? — You  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  can  trust  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  I  reply,  that  the  answer  to 
your  question  rests  with  yourself.  Come,  do  not  bo  fools,  gentlemen ;  there 
was  perhaps  no  great  harm  meant  or  intended  by  your  gathering  together 
in  this  obscure  corner,  for  a  bear-bait  or  a  cock-fight,  or  whatever,  other 
amusement  you  have  intended,  but  it  was  a  little  impjiidWii*^'  '" ' 
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how  yon  stand  with  gOTernmeof,  and  it  has  ocaaaioned  somn  anxiety. 
Exaggerated  aoeounta  of  your  puqjose  have  been  laid  before  government  by 
the,  laforuiotion  of  a  traitor  in  jour  own  couaeilB ;  and  I  was  sent  down 
post  to  take  tbe  oommand  of  a  EufBcient  number  of  troops,  in  case  these 
calumnies  should  be  found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I  have  cyme  hare, 
of  course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cavalry  and  infanti-j,  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  necessary ;  but  my  commands  are — and  I  am  sure  they  a^roe 
with  my  inclination — to  make  no  arrests,  nay,  to  make  no  farther  inquiries 
of  any  kind,  if  this  good  assembly  will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as 
tu  give  up  their  immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly  home  to  their  own 
houses." 
"WhtttI — all?"  esclaimod  Sir  Richard  Oiendale — "all,without  escep- 

"  All,  without  one  single  exception,"  said  the  General;  "sach  are  niy 
orders.  If  you  accept  my  terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste ;  for  things  may 
happen  to  interfere  with  his  Majesty's  kind  purposes  towards  you  ail," 

"His  Majesty's  kind  piirposes!'' said  the  Wanderer.  "Do  I  hear  you 
ai-ight,  sir?" 

"  I  speak  the  King's  very  words,  from  his  veiy  lips,"  replied  the  General, 
" '  I  will,'  said  his  Miyesty,  '  deserve  the  confidence  of  my  subjects  by  re- 
posing my  security  in  the  fidelity  of  the  millions  who  acknowledge  my  title 
—in  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  few  who  continue,  from  the  errors 
of  education,  to  disown  it.'— Ilia  Majesty  wiil  not  even  believe  that  the  most 
nealous  Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a  thought  of  eseiting  a  civil 
war,  which  mast  be  fatal  to  their  families  and  tbemsQlves,  besides  spreading 
bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a  peaceful  land.  He  cannot  even  believe  of  his 
kinsman,  that  he  would  engage  brave  and  generous,  though  mistaken  men, 
in  an  attempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have  escaped  former  calamities ; 
and  ha  is  convinced,  that,  did  curiosity  or  any  other  motive  lead  that  per- 
son to  visit  this  country,  he  would  soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  retura 
to  the  continent;  and  his  M^'esty  compassionates  his  situatjon  too  much  to 
offer  any  obstacle  to  his  doing  so," 

"  Is  this  real  ?"  said  Eedgauntlet.  "  Can  joa  mean  this  ! — Am  I — are 
all,  are  any  of  these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without  interruption,  to  embark 
in  yonder  brig,  whieb,  I  see,  is  now  again  approaching  the  shore  !" 

"  You,  sir — all — any  of  the  gentlemen  present,"  said  the  General, — "  all 
whom  the  vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to  embark  uninterrupted  by 
me ;  but  I  advise  none  to  go  off  who  have  not  powerful  reasons  unconnected 
witli  the  present  meeting,  for  this  will  be  remembered  against  no  ono." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Bedgauntlet,  clasping  his  han<to  together  as  the 
words  burst  from  him,  "tbe  cause  is  lost  for  ever!" 

General  Campbell  turned  awajr  to  the  window,  as  if  to  avoid  hearing 
wiiat  they  said.  Their  consultation  was  but  momentary;  for  tho  door  of 
escape  which  thus  opened  was  as  unexpected  as  the  exigence  was  threatening, 

"Wo  have  your  word  of  honour  for  our  protection,"  said  Sir  Kiohard 
Oiendale,  "if  we  dissolve  our  meeting  io  obedience  to  your  summons  !" 

"  You  have.  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  General, 

"  And  I  also  have  your  promise,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  that  I  may  go  oa 
board  yonder  vessel,  with  any  friend  whom  1  may  chooso  to  accompany  me?" 

"  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Ingoldsby — or  I  will  call  you  Mr.  Eedgauntlet  once 
more — you  may  stay  in  the  offing  for  a  tide,  until  you  are  joined  by  any 
person  who  ma^  remain  at  Tairladies.  After  that,  there  will  be  a  sloop  of 
war  on  the  station,  and  I  need  not  say  your  condition  will  then  become 
perilous." 

"  Perilous  it  should  not  be.  General  Campbell,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  or 
more  perilous  to  others  than  to  us,  if  others  thought  as  I  do  even  in  this 
extremity."  -  . 

"You  forget  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  unhappy  AdiieoiuiWj^y Si 
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forget  that  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman  only  puts  the  cope-stone  on  om 
already  adopted  resolution  to  abandon  our  buIl-Sght,  or  by  whatever  other 
Vfiid  name  this  headlong  enterprise  may  be  termed.  I  bid  you  farewell," 
(bowing  to  the  General,)  "my friendly  foe — I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed 
upon  it,  alone  and  to  return  no  more  I" 

"Not  alone,"  eaid Iledgauntlet,  "while  there  is  blood  in  the  veins  of  my 
father's  son." 

"  Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present,  stung  with  feelings  which 
almost  overpowered  the  better  reasons  under  which  they  had  acted,  "  We 
will  not  disown  our  principles,  or  see  your  person  endangered." 

"  If  it  he  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gentleman  to  the  beaijh,"  said 
General  Campbell,  "  I  wilt  myself  go  with  you.  My  presence  among  you, 
unarmed,  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  ray  friendly  intentions, 
and  will  overawe,  should  such  be  offered,  any  interruption  on  the  pact  of 
officious  persons." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  mr  of  a  Prince  to  a  subject; 
not  of  one  who  complied  with  the  request  of  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment— they  left  the  house  —  an  un authenticated  and 
dubious,  hut  appalling,  sensation  of  terror  had  already  spread  itself  among 
the  inferior  retainers,  who  had  so  short  lime  before  strutted,  and  bustled, 
and  thronged  the  doorway  and  the  passages.  A  report  had  arisen,  of  which 
the  origin  could  not  be  traced,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  spot  in  oon- 
siderable  numbers ;  and  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  other,  were  most  of 
them  amenable  to  the  arm  of  power,  had  either  shrunk  into  stables  or 
corners,  or  fled  the  place  entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the  landscape 
excepting  the  small  party  which  now  moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a 
boat  lay  manned,  agreeably  to  Eedgauntlet's  orders  previously  given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stewarts  leant  on  Eedgauntlet's  arm  as  they  walked 
towards  the  beach ;  for  the  ground  was  rough  and  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of  spiiit  which  had  twenty  years  before,  carried 
him  over  many  a  Highland  hill  as  light  as  one  of  then  native  deer.  His 
adherents  followed,  looking  on  the  ground  then  feelings  stiuggling  against 
the  dictates  of  their  re'won 

General  Campbell  ai.companied  them  with  an  air  of  apparent  ease  and 
indifference,  but  watching  at  the  same  timp  and  no  d  ubt  with  soma 
anxiety,  the  changing  features  ot  those  who  acted  in  this  estraordinary 

Parsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  unnle  whose  violence  they 
no  longer  feared,  while  his  character  attracted  their  rpspeut  and  Alan  Fair- 
ford  attended  them  from  interest  in  their  f  ite  unnotii,ed  in  a  party  where 
all  were  too  ranch  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as 
■with  the  impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  presence. 

Halfway  betwist  the  house  and  the  beaeh,  they  saw  the  bodies  of  Nanty 
Ewart  and  Cristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the  sun. 

"That  was  your  informer?"  siud  Redgauntlet,  looking  back  to  General 
Campbell,  who  only  nodded  his  assent. 

"  Caitiff  wretch  1"  exclaimed  Redgauntlet;  —  "and  yet  the  name  were 
bettor  bestowed  on  the  fool  who  could  be  misled  by  thee." 

"That  sound  broadsword  cut,"  said  the  General,  "has  saved  ns  the 
shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor." 

'They  arrived  at  the  place  of 
with  folded  arms,  and  looked  around  him  in  deep  silence.  A  paper  was 
then  slipped  into  his  hands  —  he  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "I  find  the  two 
friends  I  have  loft  at  Fairladies  are  apprized  of  my  destination,  and  propose 
to  embark  from  Bowness.  I  presume  this  will  not  be  an  infringement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  you  have  acted?"  ,  - 
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"Certainly  not,"  answered  General  CampbeU;  "they  ahall  havo  all 
faBilitj  to  jom  you." 

"I-wibIi,  then,"  said  Charles,  "only  another  companion.  Eedgauntlet, 
the  air  of  this  country  ia  as  hostile  to  you  ns  it  is  to  mo.  Theae  gentlemen 
have  made  their  peace,  or  rather  tl  t  h  do  uoth'  g  to  h  eat  it.  But 
jou— come  you  and  share  my  home  wh  ra    h  hall       t  t.    We  shall 

neVer  see  these  shores  again ;  bat  w  w  II  t  Ik  f  th  ra  nd  f  our  discon- 
certed hull-flght." 

"  I  follow  you,  Sire,  throagh  lif  i  R  d        tl  t  I  would  hare 

followed  you  to  deatb.     Permit  me         m  m     t 

The  Prinoe  then  looked  round,  ad  th      1     h  d        itenances  of 

his  other  adherents,  hent  upon  iJi  R  d  h  i  te  d  t  say,  "  Do  not 
think  that  you,  gentlemen,  have  ohl  g  d  m    I       b  your  zeal  was 

mingled  with  prudence,  entertained  I    m  m         n  my   wa  account, 

and  on  that  of  your  ooantry,  than  fra     Ifihpphn      n' 

He  stepped  from  one  to  anothe  1  d  I  d  b  ting  tears,  re- 
ceived the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant  whii,h  had  hitherto  supported  his 
lofty  pretensions,  and  addressed  them  individufiily  with  accents  of  tender- 
ness and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Redgauntlet  to  speak  with 
him  while  this  scene  proceeded.  "  It  is  now  all  over,"  he  said,  "  and  Ja- 
cobite will  be  henceforward  no  longer  a  party  name.  When  you  tire  of 
foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make  your  peace,  let  me  know.  Your  restless 
aeal  alooe  has  impeded  your  pardon  hitnerto." 

"And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Bedgauntlet.    "I  leave  England  for 

!r ;  but  I  am  not  displeased  that  you   should  hear  my  family  adieus. 


though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political  opinions  has  been  for  many 
years  my  anxious  wish,  I  am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  accompUsbea. 
Xou  pass  under  the  service  of  the  reigning  Monarch  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  your  allegiance — a  change,  however,"  he  added,  looking  around 
him,  "which  sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could  have  antici- 
pated; but  some  wear  the  badge  of  their  loyalty  on  their,  sleeve,  and  others 
in  the  heart.  You  will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all  the 
property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your  father — of  aU  that  be- 
longed to  him  —  excepting  this,  bis  good  sword,"  (laying  his  hand  on  the 
weapon  be  wore,)  "  which  shall  never  fight  for  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and 
as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon  more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep 
in  the  wide  ocean.  Biess  you,  young  man  1  If  I  have  dealt  harshly  with 
you,  forgive  nie.  I  had  set  my  whole  desires  on  one  point,  —  God  knows, 
with  no  selfish  purpose ;  and  I  am  justly  punished  by  this  final  termination 
of  my  riewa,  for  having  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  I 
pursued  them.    Niece,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also !" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizing  bis  hand  eagerly,  "You  have  been 
hitherto  my  protector, — you  are  now  in  son'ow,  let  me  lie  younfattendaut 
and  your  comforter  in  esile." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ;  but  it  cannot  and 
niiist  not  be.  The  ourtain  here  falls  between  us.  I  go  to  the  house  of  an- 
other —  If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  the  House 
of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both  !  The  fatal  doom,"  he  said,  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile,  "will,  I  trust,  now  depart  from  the  House  of  Redgauntlet, 
since  its  present  representative  has  adhered  to  the  winning  side.  I  am 
convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should  it  in  turn  become  the  losing  one." 
The  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  had  now  given  his  last  adieus  to  bis 
ncast  adherents.  He  made  a  sign  with  his  band  to  Eedgauntlet,  who 
e  to  assist  him  into  the  skiif.  General  Campbell  also  offered  his  aasisti- 
:,  the  rest  appearing  too  much  affected  by  the  scene  which  bad  taken 
e  to  prevent  him,  v  iw  '■.  iv 
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"  You  are  not  sorry,  GoneraJ,  to  do  me  this  last  act  of  courtesy,"  said  tho 
CheTalier;  "and,  on  my  part,  1  thank  you  for  it.  You  have  taught  me  the 
principle  on  whicli  men  on  the  sonfibld  feel  forgiveness  and  kindcesa  even 
for  their  esecutioner.— Farewell  1" 

They  were  seated  ia  the  boat,  which  presently  pulled  off  from  tlie  land. 
The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  iuiw  a  loud  benediction,  in  terms  which  General 
Campbell  was  too  generous  to  criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  after- 
wards ;  —  nay,  it  is  said,  that,  Whig  and  Campbell  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
help  joining  in  the  universal  Amen!  which  resounded  from  the  shore. 


CONCLUSION,  BY  DR.  DRYASDUST, 


I  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much-respected  sir,  that  my  ansicua 
resaarches  have  neitlier,  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor  of  diaries,  oi"  other  me- 
moranda, been  able  to  discover  more  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of 
the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet  family.  Bab  I  observe  in  an  old  newspaper 
called  the  Whitehall  Gazette,  of  whioa  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several 
years,  that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Eedgauntlet  was  presented  to  his  late  Majesty 
at  the  drawing-room,  by  Lieut.-Goneral  Campbell  —  upon  which  the  Editor 
observes,  in  the  way  of  comment,  that  we  were  going,  remis  atque  vdis,  into 
the  interests  of  the  Pretender,  sinoo  a  Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at 
.  Court.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial)  for  his 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehensions  eutertained  by 
macy  well-instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the  young  King  might 
himself  be  induced  to  become  one  of  the  Stewarts'  faction, — a  catastrophe 
from  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  these  kinedoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage  contract  in  the  family  repositories,  that 
Miss  Liliaa  Bedgauntlet  of  Redgauntlet,  about  eighteen  months  after  tha 
transactions  jou  have  commemorated,  intermarried  with  Alan  Fwrford, 
Esq.  Advocate  of  Clinkdollar,  who,  I  think,  we  may  not  unreasonably  con- 
clude to  be  the  same  person  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages 
of  your  narration.  In  my  last  excursion  to  Kdinburgh,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  old  cadie,  from  whom,  at  the  espense  of  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  I  extracted  the  important  information, 
that  he  knew  Peter  Peebles  verf  well,  and  had  drunk  many  a  matchkio  with 
him  in  Cadie  Eraser's  time,  lie  said  that  he  lived  ten  years  after  King 
George's  accession,  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  winning  his  cause  every 
day  in  the  Session  time,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  at  last  fell  down 
dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a  "  Perplexity  fit,"  upon  a  proposal  for  a 
compositiiin  being  made  to  him  in  the  Outer-House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain 
my  informer's  phrase,  not  being  able  justly  to  determine  whether  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  apoplexy,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  supposes,  or 
the  name  of  soma  peculiar  disorder  incidental  to  those  who  have  concern 
in  the  Courts  of  Law,  as  many  callings  and  conditions  of  men  have  diseases 
appropriate  to  themselves.  The  same  cadie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie 
Stevenson,  who  was  called  Wanderine  Willie,  and  who  ended  his  days 
"unco  beinSy,  in  Sir  Arthur  Eedgauntlet's  ha'  neuk."  "He  had  done  the 
family  some  good  turn,"  he  said,  "  specially  when  ane  of  the  Areyle  gen- 
tlemen was  coming  down  on  a  wheen  of  them  that  had  tho  '  aula  leaven' 
about  them,  and  wad  hae  taen  every  man  of  them,  and  nae  less  nor  headed- 
and  hanged  them.  But  Willie,  and  a.  friend  they  had,  called  Robin  tha 
Kambler,  ga«  them  warning,  by  playing  tones  such  as,  '  the  Campbells  are" 
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coming,'  and  tlio  like,  ivherebj  they  got  timooua  warning  to  take  the  wing." 
I  nsed  not  point  oat  to  your  acutenesa,  my  worthy  sir,  that  this  seems  to 
refer  to  some  inaccurate  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  you  seem  80 
much  interefited. 

Respecting  Bedgauntlat^  about  whose  Bubsequent  history  you  are  more 
particulariy  inuuisitive,  I  have  learned  from  an  cjtcellont  person  who  was  a 
priest  in  the  SixittiBh  Monastery  of  Ratisbon,  before  its  suppression,  that 
Iio  remained  for  two  or  throe  years  in  the  faniUj  of  the  CheTalier,  and  only 
left  it  at  last  in  consequence  of  some  discords  in  that  melancholy  household. 
As  be  hod  hinted  to  General  Caaipbell,  he  exchanged  bis  residence  for  the 
cloist-er,  and  displayed  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  which  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  too  much  neglected, 
being  altogether  engaged  in  political  speculations  and  intrigues.  He  rose 
to  the  situation  of  Prior,  in  the  bouse  which  he  belonged  to,  and  which  wa^ 
of  a  very  strict  order  of  religion.  He  sometimes  received  his  countrymen, 
whom  accident  brought  to  Ratisbon,   and  curiosity  induced  to  visit  the 

Monastery  of ,     But  it  waa  remarked,  that  though  he  listened  witli' 

interest  and  attention,  when  Britain,  or  particularly  Scotland,  became  the 
subject  of  conversation,  yet  he  never  eitner  introduced  or  prolonged  the 
subject,  never  nsed  the  English  language,  never  inquired  about  English 
affairs,  and,  above  all,  never  mentioned  his  own  family.  His  strict  observa- 
tion of  the  rules  of  his  order  gave  him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  pre- 
tensions to  be  chosen  a  saint,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery  of 

made  great  efforts  for  that  effect,  and  brought  forward  some  plausible  proofs 
of  miracles.  But  there  was  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  doubt  over  the 
subject,  and  prevented  the  consistory  from  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
worthy  brethren.  Under  his  habit,  and  secured  in  a  small  silver  bos,  ha 
had  worn  perpetually  around  his  neok  a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers 
avouched  to  be  a  relic.  But  the  Avocaio  del  Diablo,  in  combating  (as  was 
his  official  duty)  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  for  sanctity,  made  it  at 
least  equally  probable  that  the  supposed  relio  was  taken  from  the  head  of  a, 
brother  of  the  deceased  Prior,  who  had  been  esocutod  for  adherence  to  the 
Stewart  family  in  1745-6 ;  and  the  motto.  Baud  obUviecendum,  seemed  ifl 
intimate  a  tone  of  mundane  feeling  and  recollection  of  injuries,  which  made 
it  at  least  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister, 
Father  Hugo  had  forgotten  t^e  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  House  of  Red- 
gauntlet. 
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THE  BETROTHED. 


INTRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 

Till!  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determined  upon  as  the  title  of  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  tlie  tTovels,  ratlier  by  the  iMirioe  of  the  few  friendB  whom 
death  has  now  rendered  still  fewer,  than  hy  the  author's  own  taste.  Not 
hut  that  he  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest  wiiich  might  be  excited  hj  the 
Tory  came  of  the  Crusaders,  hut  he  wjis  conscious  at  the  same  time  that 
that  interest  was  of  a  charaoter  which  it  Blight  be  more  easy  to  create  than 
to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  eo  magnificent  »  subject  each  reader 
might  be  induced  to  call  up  to  his  imagination  a  sketch  so  extensive  and  so 
grand  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  fill  it  up,  who 
■would  thus  stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with  him  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  stature,  and  showing  himself,  therefore,  says 
Sterne,  "  a  dwarf  more  ways  than  one." 

It  is  a  fiiot,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it,  that  the  publisher  and 
author,  however  much  their  general  interests  are  the  same,  may  be  said  to 
dififer  so  far  as  titlepages  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  the  tale-telling 
art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  a  taking-title,  as  it 
is  called,  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the  bookseller,  since  it  often  goes  fas 
to  cover  hia  riak,  and  sells  an  edition  not  unfrequently  before  the  public 
have  well  seen  it.  But  the  author  ought  to  seek  more  permanent  fame,  and 
wish  that  his  work,  whan  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open,  should  be  at  least 
fairly  judged  of.  Thus  many  of  the  best  novelists  have  been  anxious  to 
give  their  works  such  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's  power  to  con- 
jecture their  contents,  until  they  should  have  aa  opportunity  of  reading 

AH  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Cmsadors  from  being  the  title 
fixed  on ;  and  the  celebrated  year  of  pr^eots  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five)  being  the  time  of  publication,  aa  introduction  was  prefixed  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  day. 

The  first  tale  of  the  series  was  influenced  in  its  structure,  rather  by  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  general  expectations  which  might  be  formed  from  the  title, 
than  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest.  The  story 
was,  therefore,  less  an  incident  belonging  to  the  Crusades,  than  one  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  singular  east  of  mind  introduced  and  spread  wide 
by  those  memorable  undertakings.  The  confusion  among  families  was  not 
the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  this  super- 
stition. It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Crusader,  returning  from  his  fong 
toils  of  war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family  augmented  by  some  young 
off-shoot,  of  whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account, 
or  perhaps  to  find  his  marriage-bed  filied,  and  that,  instead  of  becoming 
nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had  preferred  being  the  lady-love 
of  a  TOiing  one.    Numerous  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  different 
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parts  of  Europo;  and  the  returnedknightor  baron,  according  to  his  temper, 
Kat  down  good  naturedly  contented  with  the  aooount  which  his  ladj  gayo 
of  a  doubtful  mutter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  yindioate  his  honour, 
which,  after  all,  had  been  endangered  ohiefij  by  his  forsaking  his  house- 
hold gods  to  seek  advcntnres  in  Paleatino. 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy, 
ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a  family  once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent 
which  would  not  have  misbecome  a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron,  somewhat 
elderly  we  ma^  snppoae,  had  wedded  a  bnsom  youn^  lady,  and  aomo  months 
after  ftieir  union  he  left  her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone  in  his  old  t«wer,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sonroes  of  the  TweedT 
He  returned  after  seyen  or  eight  years,  no  uncommon  space  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  and  found  his  family  had  not  been  lonely  in  his  absence,  the 
lady  haying  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  (of  whose  approach 
she  could  giye  the  best  account  of  any  one,)  who  hung  on  her  skirts,  and 
called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would  haye  longed  to 
call  his  son,  but  that  ho  could  by  no  means  make  his  age  correspond, 
aocordinj;  to  the  doctrine  of  oiyilians,  with  his  own  departu!:e  for  Palestine. 
He  applied  to  his  wife,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  this  dilemma.  Tho 
lady,  after  many  flooda  of  tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion, 
informed  the  honest  gentleman,  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by  the  banks  of 
the  infant  riter,  ahumanform  arose  from  a  deep  eddy,  still  known  and  termed 
Tweed-pool,  who  deigned  to  inform  her  that  he  was  the  tutelar  genius  of  tho 
stream,  and,  hongre  mtdgre,  became  the  father  of  the  sturdy  fellow,  whose 
appearance  had  so  much  surprised  her  husband.  This  story,  however 
suitable  to  Pagan  times,  would  nave  met  with  full  credence  from  few  of  the 
baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife  was  young  and  beautiful,  the  husband 
old  and  in  his  dotage ;  her  family  (the  Friers,  it  is  believed)  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  and  the  baron  had  had  fighting  enongh  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
event  was,  that  he  believed,  or  seemed  to  believe,  the  tale,  and  remained 
contented  with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife  and  the  Tweed  had  generously 
presented  him.  The  only  circumstance  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  incident  was,  that  the  youth  retained  the  name  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie. 
The  baron,  meanwhile,  could  not,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  says,  "Keep  the 
cradle  rowing,"  and  the  Tweed  app.arently  thought  one  natural  son  was 
family  enough  for  a  decent  Presbyterian  lover ;  and  so  little  gall  had  the 
baron  in  his  composition,  that  having  bred  up  the  young  Tweed  as  his 
heir  while  he  lived,  he  left  him  in  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and  the  son 
of  the  riverbed  founded  the  family  of  Drummehier  and  others,  from  whom 
have  flowed,  in.  the  phrase  of  the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  "many  a  brave  fellow, 
and  many  a  bauld  feat." 

The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature — it  exists 
in  a  collection  of  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung  Deutsehen 
Volksliedcr,  Berlin,  1807;  published  by  Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der 
Hagen.  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle 
of  Nicholas  Thomann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Wissenhorn,  and  dated 
1533.  The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  supposed  from  the 
language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Noble 
Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Germany,  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  of  St,  Thomas,  with  the  geography  of  which  wo  are  not  made 
acquainted,  resolves  to  commit  his  OMtle,  dominions,  and  lady,  to  the  vassal 
who  should  pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  them  till  the  seven  years  of  his 
pilgrimage  were  accomplished.  Ilis  chamberlain,  an  elderly  and  a  cautious 
man,  declines  the  trust,  observing,  that  seven  days,  instead  of  seven  years, 
would  be  the  utmost  space  to  which  he  would  consent  to  pledge  himself  for 
the  fidelity  of  any  woman.  The  esquire  of  the  Noble  Moringer  confidently 
accepts  the  trust  refused  hy  the  chamberlain,  and  the  baron  departs  on  his 
pilgrimage.    The  seven  years  are  now  elapsed,  all  save  a  siuEle  day  and 
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ision  desoonds  ou  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  sleeps  ia 

w™  on' lie  Bmn™"^b"f  ioi°i™«"  hSlinl^wion  crept. 
And  whispered  in  ill?  mm  vokfi/'TisliTiie.  sir  Kalghtflu  walLe-< 
Tbf  lodf  and  Ihf  herilAi^  another  maBter  laks. 

Aaufltoapttiemiaanoiher^svrill.  thy  nHflntrnasAl  [mini 

And  she.  the  Indy  of  thy  hrve,  en  laiLhrnI  once  eod  fair. 

This  nlilil,  wilhin  Uijr  &tb*fa  ball,  she  wsds  MusUtlnn'i  belt.' " 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prajs  to  his  pation  St.  Thomas,  to  rescue 
him  from  the  impendiog  shame,  which  his  defotion  to  his  patron  had  placed 
him  in  danger  of  incurring.  St.  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt  the  Justice 
of  the  imputation,  porforma  a  miracle.  The  Moringcr'a  senses  were 
drenehed  in  ohlivion,  and  when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of 
his  own  domain ;  on  his  right  the  Castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the 
mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far  distant  from  the  Castle, 


The  haron  proceeds  to  the  Castle  gats,  which  is  bolted  to  prevent  intru- 
an,  while  the  inside  of  the  maoeion  rung  with  preparations  far  the  mar- 
age  of  the  lady.     The  pilgrim  prayed  the  porter  for  entrance,  conjuring 

Aiim  by  his  own  sufferings,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  kte  Moringer;  hy  the 

orders  of  his  lady,  the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

"  Nov  HpenE  «vu  di^,  and  fbaiting  o'w.  and  come  wns  evemnff  hoar. 
The  time  waanL^  when  new  mude,  bri^leB  retire  titnaptial  Dower, 


Sows  thejai'  of  tmaa  age,'  i™  Ihtn  the  [^eiim  tang, 
did  1  sit.  tlmn  bfUMniDni  £iu'^  at  hoard  ti  rioh  u  thine, 

by  mj  Eida  at  Shi  rt  bnds,  with  all  ba  ohntmi,  vns  miiH. 

ime  tnnod  fOrrowB  on  Diy  faoa,  and  J  grev  bIvst  hair'd. 

or^  of  hronii,  and  cheeii  of  yantlk  Ao  lea  thli  hmw  an 

J, the  doleful  reoolleotiona  wh 

called,  sent  to  him  a       , 

goblet,  returned  it,  and  having  first  dropped  in  tlie  cup  fils  nuptial  ring, 

rei;Luested  the  lady  to  pledge  her  venerable  guest. 

TheS  mUnt  yon  se's  her  atart  tiom°"eM,  whtle  S^^q  ^treats  fell. 


iQi  their  hflve  pfj^ht.  su  sied^nly  and  true  i 
ad  a  day  die  out  wkon  bells  Loll  twelve' to  4li| 
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There  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  German  romnnce,  another  edition  of 
this  story,  which  has  been  conyerted  hy  M.  Tieok  (whose  labours  of  that 
kind  haTe  been  eo  remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantia 
dramas.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detail  it,  as  the  present  author 
adopted  his  idea  of  the  tale  chiefly  from  the  edition  preserved  in  the  mau- 
-'n  of  Haighhall,  of  old  the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of  Braidshaigh, 
'  '  y  their  descendants  on  the  female  side,  the  Barls  of  Bal- 


The  story  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Noble  Moringer,  only  there 
is  no  miracle  of  St.  Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protestants.  I  am 
permitted,  by  my  noble  friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Iliugbhall,  to  print 
the  following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy. 

mv  mmUm  iSwCasfmatiii  2lr      g  iUabdl  Iiauatiter  nntr 
Soite  to  Sbc  fi^n  Inns  SI  \  Sole  fietw  of  KuBii 

Eteat  ItaueUn;  anB  a  I  'Ninrta  Be  Wifliic  nni 

Soulljjet  aiilr  matrlEti  <  SSlacftrolie  anB  iKin  Issue 

ero  f  KKT.  8,  SS  2. 

of  tj)fs  i*labEl  fe  a  storQ  63;  tcaBitfon  of  untiimteS 
Sierlts  tljat  fn  Sc  SiffiflUain  iSvaBsSaBe's  alisence 
(bcfnuE  10  jeates  ntonji  fn  tile  toarEa)  siie 
matttetr  a  teelsS  itf.    Sr  aSffllltam  tEtntnEnjiE 
from  tSe  hiaws  came  fn  a  JJalraecs  Sabfl  aino= 
nsst  t|)e  ^Dce  fa  {KiQlie.   Wio  lo^En  sjie  aals  $f 
conDEtrfnfle  tSat  {le  faboutEli  jiev  torinev 
imstianO  toe^jt,  fav  tuSfcJ  Ifie  fit  cfcaaf  iceC  BEr 
at  inlcj)  Sr  BSmitam  Inent  antr  maHe  jifin  selfe 
aSnatnns  to  }fs  STBnnants  En  incjl  space  tSe  ftt 
BeU.    6ut  neare  to  'Netoton  13arfe  Sr  raflliam  ouet* 
toolEe  ^m  aia  alue  tfm.    ^\)e  saltr  Wume 
Jtfabell  tnas  enfosneO  hji  J)ei:  mnUssav  to 
IroG  $Enn3nces  bs  S°fna  oneat  euer^  taiEsK 
batEfout  anlr  date  IedbTt  to  a  Crosse  ner  BWfflan 
from  t6e  fiaalie  tolltst  sje  [fueU  &  Is  catleB 
jaalib  5  to  tf)fa  Bas  j  *  tHer  monument  isEs 
f H  tafflan  ffliiurtS  aa  sou  sec  tfKr  JJortrii 

au:aSom:1815. 

There  were  many  yestigea  around  Haighhall,  both  of  the  Catholic  penances 
of  the  Lady  Mabel,  and  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  transaction  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  whole  hiBtory  was  within  the  memory  of  man  portrayed  upon 
a  glass  window  in  the  hall,  where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
Mah's  Cross  is  still  extant.  An  old  ruinous  building  is  said  to  have  beea 
the  place  where  the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  penanoe,  by 
■walking  hither  from  Haighhall  barefooted  and  barelegged  for  the  perform- 
ance of  her  dsTOtions.  This  relic,  to  which  an  anecdote  so  curious  is  an- 
nexed, ia  now  unfortunately  ruiaons.  Time  and  whitewash,  says  Mr.  Kobjt 
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Lave  altogether  defaced  the  effigiea  f  th  h  ght  d  1  dy  th  t  b. 
The  particulars  are  preserved  in  Mr  Roby     T    d  t  f  L  h  to 

whicli  the  reader  is  referred  for  fii  th      p  rt      I  It  d  t     pp  ar 

that  Sir  William  Braidahaigh  waa  p  rablj  ff  d  d  g  t  th  too 
hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  certa  ly  1  d  h  m  If  f  m  fi  ry 
mould  than  the  Scottish  aod  Germa    b  wh    vr       h  f  th   f   mer 

tales.  The  tradition,  which  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told  to 
him  by  the  kte  Lady  Balcairas.  He  was  ao  much  ati'uck  with  it,  that  being 
at  that  time  profuae  of  legendary  lore,  he  inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note 
to  Waverley,  the  first  of  his  romantic  offences.  Had  ha  then  known,  as  he 
now  does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  as  directed  in  the  inimi- 
table receipt  for  making  an  epio  poem,  preserved  in  the  Quardian,  he  would 
have  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity, 

Ab,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told,  and  was  a  very  in- 
tereating  one,  and  as  it  waa  sufficiently  interwoven  with  the  Cruaadea,  the 
wars  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Norman  lorda  of  the  Marehea  waa  selected 
as  a  period  when  all  freedoms  might  bo  taken  with  the  strict  truth  of  history 
without  encountering  any  well  known  fact  which  might  render  the  narra- 
tive improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which  vindicates  the  proba- 
bility of  the  tale,  will,  with  its  wars  and  murders,  be  best  found  described 
in  the  following  passa^  of  Gryffyth  Ap  Edwin's  wars. 

"  This  prince  in  conjunction  with  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  been 
banished  from  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
marched  into  Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country  with  fire  and 
Bword,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Rheea,  whose  head  had  been 
brought  to  Edward  in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  the  King  on  a^jcount 
of  the  depredations  which  he  had  committed  against  the  English  on  the 
borders.  To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  nephew  to 
Edward,  advanced  with  an  army,  not  of  English  alone,  bnt  of  mercenary 
Normans  and  French,  whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  service,  against 
Gryffyth  and  Algar.  He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered  them  battle, 
which  the  Welsh  monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  baf  re  and 
never  had  fought  without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted.  The  ea  1  bad  com 
manded  his  English  forces  to  fight  on  horseback,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor 
mans,  against  their  nsnni  custom ;  but  the  Welsh  making  a  fu  ona  and 
desperate  charge,  that  nobleman  himself,  and  the  foreign  caval  y  1  d  by 
him,  were  so  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  shamefully  fled  w  thout 
fighting ;  which  being  aeon  by  the  English,  they  also  turned  the  b  ks  on 
the  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
cDme  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  triumphantly  into  Hereford,  spoiled 
and  fired  the  city,  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground,  slaughtered  some  of  the 
citizens,  led  many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Welsh 
Chronicle)  left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  ashes.  After  this  exploit 
they  immediately  returned  into  Wales,  undoubtedly  from  a  desire  of  secur- 
ing their  prisoners,  and  the  rich  plunder  they  had  gained.  The  King  of 
England  hereupon  commanded  Earl  Harold  to  collect  a  great  army  irom 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  assembling  them  at  Glouceator,  advanced  from 
thence  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Qryffyth  in  North  Wales.  He  performed 
his  orders,  and  penetrated  into  that  country  without  resistance  from  the 
Welsh ;  Gryffyth  and  Algar  returning  into  some  pavta  of  South  Wales. 
What  were  their  reasons  for  this  conduct  wo  are  not  well  informed ;  nor 
why  Harold  did  not  pursue  his  advantage  against  them ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  tbought  it  more  advisable  at  this  time  to  treat  with,  than  subdue, 
them ;  for  he  left  North  Wales,  and  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Hereford,  while  negotiations  were  carrying  on  with  Gryffyth  which 
BDOn  after  produced  the  restoration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king, 
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not  very  honourable  to  Bnglanci,  as  he  made  no  satisfaction  for  the  mischief 
ho  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any  auhmissiona  to  Edward.  Harold  must 
doubtless  have  had  some  private  and  forcible  niotires  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty.  The  rerj  nest  year  the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we, 
know  not,  made  a  new  meuraion  into  England,  and  killed  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  the  Sheriff  of  tho  county,  and  many  more  of  the  English,  both 
eoclesiaetics  and  laymen.  Edward  was  counselled  by  Harold,  and  Leofrick, 
Barl  of  Mercia,  to  make  peace  with  him  again ;  which  he  again  broke  ;  nor 
could  he  be  reatrained  by  any  means,  from  these  barbarous  inronds,  before 
the  year  one  thousand  and  sisty-three  ;  when  Edward,  whose  patience  and 
pacific  diapoaition  had  been  too  much  abuaed,  commissioned  Harold  ta 
assemble  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  war  upon  him  in 
bis  own  country  till  he  had  subdued  or  destroyed  him.  That  general  acted 
BO  yieoroualj,  and  with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had  like  to  have  surprised 
him  in  his  _palace :  but  just  before  the  English  fbrcea  arrived  at  his  gate, 
having  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  seeing  no  other  means 
of  aafety,  he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  his  household  into  one  of  hia  ahipa 
which  happened  at  the  inatant  to  be  ready  to  aail  and  put  to  sea."— Lvtti.b- 
ton's  Mist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

This  passage  will  bo  found  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  fietitiouB 
tale  told,  in  the  Romance. 

AEGOTSronn,  It!  June,  1332. 
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qA  ikBve  remarked,  that  Lbe  vaTiotlB  edLtinnB  of  thQ  |iKices<ling 
:  very  DniiBUid  anil  DtbltTBry  methods  ware  resorted  lo  on  Ihe  ] 
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A  MBETiNO  of  the  gentlemen  and  others  interested  in  the  celebrated  pub- 
lications called  the  Waverley  Novels,  having  boon  called  by  public  adver- 
tisement, the  same  was  respectably  attended  by  various  literary  charaoterB 
rf  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the  first  place  understood  that  individuals 
were  to  be  denominated  by  tho  names  assigned  to  them  in  the  publications 
in  question,  the  Eidolon,  or  image  of  the  author,  was  unanimoualy  called 
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to  tho  chaiv,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of  Monkbarns,  was  requested  to 
a(:t  as  Secrctarj. 

The  I'regea  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  purpose; — 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  we  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  ralita- 
i>le  property  which  has  aeoumulated  under  our  common  labours.  While 
the  public  haTe  been  idly  engaged  in  ascribing  to  one  indiyidual  or  another 
the  immense  mass  of  various  matter,  which  the  labours  of  many  had  accu- 
mulated, you,  gentlemen,  well  know,  that  erery  person  in  this  numerous 
assembly  has  had  his  share  in  the  honoura  and  proSts  of  our  common 
eucoesB.  It  is,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery,  how  the  sharp-sighted  could  sup- 
pose so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense,  jest  and  earnest^  humorous  and 
pathetic,  good,  had,  and  indifferent,  amounting  to  scores  of  Tolumes,  could 
bs  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so  well  laid  down  by 
the  iminortnl  Adam  Smith,  concerning  the  division  of  labour.  W^ere  those 
who  entertained  an  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise  enough  te  know,  that  it 
requites  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so  trifling  as  a  pin — twenty 
couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignificant  as  a  fos7 " 

"  Hoiit,  man  I"  said  a  stout  countryman,  "  I  have  a  grew-hitch  at  hama 
will  worry  the  best  tod  in  Pomoi'agrains,  before  ye  could  say,  Dumpling." 

'■  Who  is  that  person  f"  said  the  Pceses,  with  some  warmth,  aa  it  appeared 

"  A  son  of  Dandy  Dinmont's,"  answered  the  unabashed  rustic.  "God, 
ye  may  mind  him,  I  think ! — ane  o'  the  best  in  your  aught,  I  reckon.  And, 
ye  see,  I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and  maybe  sometliing  mair,  and  a  wheen 
shares  ia  this  buik-trade  of  yours." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "peace,  I  pray  thee,  peace.  Gentle- 
men, when  thus  interrupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  int«iducing  tho  business 
of  this  meoting,  being,  as  is  known  to  most  of  you,  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 

8osition  now  on  your  table,  which  I  myself  had  the  honour  to  suggest  at 
Lst  meeting,  namely,  that  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  ordinary,  to  associate  ua  into  a  corporate  body,  and  give  us  a 
jyersoni  standi  injudieio,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  and  cring  to  convic- 
tion all  encroachers  upon  our  esclustve  privile^,  in  the  manner  therein  to 
be  made  and  prOTided.     In  a  letter  from  tlie  ingenious  Mr.  Douaterswlvel 

which  I  have  received " 

Oldbuck,  warmly —  "I  object  to  that  feilow's  name  being  mentioned;  he 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "  to  uae  saeh  terms  reapact- 
ing  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  great  patent  machine  erected  at  Gronin- 
gen,  where  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and  take  out  ruffled  shirts  at 
the  other,  without  the  aid  of  hackle  or  rippling-comb — loom,  shuttle,  or" 
weaver — scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress.  He  had  just  completed  it,  by  the 
addition  of  a  piece  of  maohineir  to  perform  the  work  of  the  laundress;  but 
when  it  was  exhibited  before  his  honour  the  burgomaster,  it  had  the  incon- 
venience of  heating  tlie  smoothing-irons  red-hot;  excepting  which,  the  es- 
periroent  was  entirely  satisfeotory.    He  ■will  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  Well,"  added  Mr.  Oidbuok,  "  if  the  acoundrel " 

"Scoundrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  'Hie  Presea,  "is  a  most  unseemly  es- 
pression,  and  I  must  call  you  to  order,    Mr.  Dousterswivel  is  only  an  eccen- 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,"  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  and  thea 
said  aloud,  "and  if  thia  eccentric  genius  has  work  enough  in  singeing  the 
Dutchman's  linen,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  heret" 

"Why,  be  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the  expense  of  a  little  mechanism,  some 
part  of  the  labour  of  composing  these  novels  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of 

^  Vol.  IX.— 19  s  ^  , , 
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There  Traa  a  mannur  of  disapprobatiou  at  this  proposal,  and  the  wofds, 
"  Blown  up,"  and  "  Bread  taken  ont  of  our  moatlis,"  and  "  They  might  as 
■well  coostroot  a  steam  parson,"  were  whispered.  And  it  waa  not  without 
repsated  calls  ta  order,  tnat  the  Preses  obtained  an  opportunity  of  resuming 
his  address. 

"Order!  —  Order!  Pray,  support  the  chair.  Hear,  hear,  hear  the 
ohair  I" 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  to  he  premised,  that  thia  mechanical  opei'ation  can 
only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  at  present  oompoeed 
out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the  love-speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description 
of  the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observations  of' all  sorts,  and  the  distri- 
bution  of  happiness  at  the  conolusion  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  has 
eent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show,  that  by  placine  the  words 
and  phrases  technically  employed  on  these  subjects,  in  a  sort  of  uamework, 
like  that  of  the  Sage  of  Laputa,  and  ohanging  them  by  such  a  mechanical 
pToeess  as  that  by  which  weavers  of  damask  alter  their  patterns,  many  new 
and  happy  combinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of 

Jumping  his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  the  use  of 
is  fingers." 

"  I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Preses,"  said  the  Rev,  Mr.  Lawrence  Tem- 
pleton  ;  "  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late  publication  of  Wallndmor 
to  have  been  the  woik  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine."* 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the  Preses ;  "there  are  good  things 
in  Walladmor,  I  assure  you,  had  the  writes  known  any  thing  about  the 
country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene." 

"Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  ourselves,  to  lay  the  scene  in  such 
a  remote  or  distant  country  that  nobody  should  be  ablo  to  back-speerf  bim," 
eaid  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  "  you  muat  consider  the  thing  was 
got  up  for  the  German  market,  where  folks  are  no  better  judges  of  Welsh 
manners  than  of  Welsh  crw."t 

"  I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  fault  of  our  own  nest 
venture,"  said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  some  hooka  which  lay  on  the  table. 
"I  fear  the  manners  espressed  in  that '  Betrothed'  of  ours,  will  scarce  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Cvmmerodion ;  I  could  have  wished  that  LIhuyd  had 
been  looked  into— that  Powel  had  been  consulted — that  Lewis's  History  had 
been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations  particularly,  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  work." 

"Weight!"  said  Captain  Olutterbuck ;  "by  my  soul,  it  is  heavy  enough 
already.  Doctor," 

"  Speak  to  the  chair,"  said  the  Preses,  rather  peevishly. 

"  To  the  ohair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clutterbook,  "  that  '  The  Be- 
trothed' ia  heavy  enough  to  break  down  the  chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
Cador-Bdris  itself,  I  must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  '  The 
Talisman'  goes  more  trippingly  off,"[| 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  minister  of  Saint  Ronan's 
Well ;  "  but  yet  I  must  say,  that  being  so  long  engaged  upon  the  Siege  of 
Ptolemais,  my  work  ought  to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it  be, 
before  any  otner  upon  a  similar  subject  at  least." 

"Tour  Siege,  Parson  1"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  groat  contempt;  "will 
you  speak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my  presence,  whose  great  Ilisto 
rioal  Poem,  in  twenty  boots,  with  notes  in  proportion,  has  been  postponed 
ad  Ormcas  Ealendas?" 

•  A  BoiDanrw,  \ij  the  Aathnr  ff  WavflrEny,  Jiairln;  bpea  e7:pecte(1  aboa^  Lhia  time  at  the  great  commeranl 
tnnFtof  liTflFBltire,  tbeFiurof  Leipbic,  ankii^iiioLiaflenilHiiiartor  UenniiOy,  flailhiE  Ehat  duiieBucti  EipuearAiL 
■mta  BO  kiiia  DI  ta  supply  IB  dace  witd  s.  wurK.  in  llicee  vtilanies,  callea  WDliuilinur,  to  which  hi  prehicd  Ilia 
ClirtBiiQii  ud  suniame  al  full  \etigiti.    Tl»  cbaraclFr  cf  this  nvrk  ii  eiuen  niib  tulerslile  rainiesi  in  the  ten. 

t  Scottish  li>i  CTDSs-eiamilie  him. 
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The  Preses,  'who  appeared  fu  suffer  a  great  deal  duriog  this  discussion, 
now  Bpoie  with  dignity  and  determination.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  6W<J,  "this 
Borfc  of  discussion  is  highly  irreguiar.  There  is  a  question  before  jou,  and 
to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must  confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  puhlieation, 
let  me  remind  yon,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Cri- 
ticism, whose  determination  on  such  subjeofe  is  ■without  appeal.  I  declare 
I  will  leave  the  chair,  if  any  more  extraneous  matter  he  introduced.  —  And 
now,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  once  more  in  order,  I  would  wish  to  have  some 
gentleman  speak  upon  the  question,  whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a 
joint-stock  trade  in  fictitious  narrative,  in  prose  and  verse,  we  ought  not  to 
ho  iucorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament?  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  tho 
proposal  ?    Vis  ttnUafortior,  is  an  old  and  true  adage." 

"  Sodetas  taater  discordiamm,  is  a  brocard  as  ancient  and  as  veritable," 
said  Oldbuck,  who  seemed  determined,  on  this  occasion,  to  he  pleased  with 
no  proposal  that  was  announoed  by  the  chair. 

"  Come,  Monkbams,"  said  the  i^reses,  in  his  most  ooasing  manner,  "you 
have  studied  the  monastic  institutions  deeply,  and  know  there  must  bo  a 
union  of  persons  and  talents  to  do  any  thing  respoctAble,  and  attain  a  due 
ascendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Tree  jaciunt  coUegium  —  it  takes 
three  monks  to  make  a  convent." 

"  And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck,  not  in  the  least  soft- 
ened in  his  opposition  ;  "  a  quotation  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  other," 
"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  know  the  Prmce  of  Orange  said  to 
Mr,  Seymour,  '  Without  an  association,  we  are  a  rope  of  sand.' " 

"  I  know,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  it  would  have  been  as  seemly  that  none  of 
the  old  leaven  had  been  displayed  on  -this  occasion,  liiough  yon  he  the 
author  of  a  Jacobite  novel.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  ot  Orange  after 
1688 ;  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  immortal  William  the  Third." 

"  And  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Templeton,  whispering  to 
Oldbuck,  "  it  was  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the  Prince,  not  the  Prince 
to  Seymour.  But  this  is  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy,  poor  gentle- 
man :  He  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory  I  of  late  years — failing  fast,  sir — 
breaking  up." 

"And  breaking  down,  too,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "But  what  can  yon 
expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  fiashy  compositions,  to  take 
the  apsistanee  of  men  of  reading  and  of  solid  parts?" 

"  No  whispering — no  caballing— no  private  business,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
urifortiinate  Preses,  who  remindea  us  somewhat  of  a  Highland  drover  engaged 
ill  gathering  and  keeping  in  the  straight  road  his  eicursive  black  cattle. 
"  I  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued,  "  a  single  reasonable  objection  to 
-)lying  for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  draught  lies  on  the  table. 
1  must  be  aware  that  ths  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civilized  society  are, 
in  these  our  days,  on  the  point  of  approaching  to  each  other.  In  Uie  patri- 
archal period,  a  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  shoemaker,  and  so 
forth ;  and,  in  the  age  of  Stock-companies,  as  the  present  may  be  called,  an 
individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  exercise  the  same  plurality  of  trades. 
In  faot,  a  man  who  has  dipt  largely  into  these  speculations,  may  combine 
his  own  expenditure  with  the  improvement  of  his  own  income,  just  like  the 
ingenious  hydraulic  machine,  which,  by  its  very  waste,  raises  ila  own  sup- 
plies of  water.  Such  a  person  buys  bis  bread  from  his  own  Bakii^  Com- 
pany, his  milk  and  cheese  from  his  own  Dairy  Company,  takes  off  a  new 
coat  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  Clothing  Company,  illuminates  his  house  to 
advance  his  own  Gas  Establishment,  and  drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  'Genernl  Wine  Importation  Company,  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  member.  Every  act,  which  would  otherwise  bo  ooo  of  mere  ex- 
travagance, is,  to  such  a  person,  seasoned  with  the  odor  lucri,  and  recon- 
ciled to  prudence.  Even  ijf  the  price  of  the  article  eonsumod  be  extrava- 
gant, and  the  quality  indifferent,  the  person,  who  is  in  a  manner  his  own 
customer,  is  only  imposed  upon  for  his  own  benefit.     Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock 
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Company  of  Underfaters  shall  unite  with  the  Medical  Ftuinlty,  as  proposeS 

hy  the  late  facetiooa  Doctor  G ,  under  the  firm  of  Death  and  tlie  Doctor, 

the  shareholder  might  contrive  to  secure  to  hia  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  his 
own  death-bed  and  funeral  eipenses.  Id  short,  Stock-Companies  are  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  an  Incorporating  Act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly 
nsefn!  in  hringing  hack  the  body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside, 
to  a  spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necessary  to  BucoeBS  in  every  enterprise 
where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labour,  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  stote,  that^  besides  several  differences  amongst  yourselves,  I 
have  not  myself  for  some  time  been  treated  with  that  deference  among  you 
which  oironmBtances  entitled  me  to  expect." 

"Bine  ill<E  lachrymfB,"  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuok. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "I  see  other  gentlemen  jmnatient  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no  man's  way.  I  therefore 
■ — my  place  in  this  chair  forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion  —  beg  some 
gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for  revising  the  draught  of  the  bill  cow 
upon  the  table,  and  which  has  been  duly  circulated  among  those  having 
interest,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the  House  early 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at  length  Mr.  Oldbuck 
again  rose.  "It  seems,  sir,"  he  swd,  addressing  the  chair,  "that  no  one 
present  is  willing  to  make  the  motion  you  point  at.  I  am  sorry  no  mora 
qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show  any  reasons  in  the  contr:ur,  and 
that  it  has  felien  on  me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-tho-cat  with  you ;  onent 
whilk  phrase,  Pitseottie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Barl  of  Angus  — " 

Here  a.  gentleman  whispered  to  the  speaker,  "Have  a  care  of  Pitseottie  1" 
and.Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  went  on. 

"  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there — Well,  gentlemen,  to  be  short,  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  general  reasonings  whilk  have  this  day  been 
delivered,  as  I  may  say,  ec  coi7(eira;  nor  will  Ichargo  our  worthy  Preses 
with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  ua,  yer  ambages,  and  under  colour  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  a  despotic  authority,  inconsistent  with  our  freedom.  But 
this  I  will  saj,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stairs,  that  whereas 
last  year  you  might  have  obtained  an  a^t  incorporating  a  Stock  Company 
for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not  be  able  to  procure  one  this  year  for  gather- 
ing pearls.  What  signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting,  by 
inquiring  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door  which  we  inow  to  be 
bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  companies  for  fire 
or  mr,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen  blighted !" 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  approbation,  in  which 
the  words  micht  be  dietincuished,  "Needless  to  think  of  it" —  "Money 
thrown  away  —  "  Lost  before  the  committee,"  &e,  &c.  &o.  Bot  above  the 
tumult,  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  different  comers  of  the  room,  an- 
swered each  other  clear  and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  Saint 
Dunstan's  clock;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation,  endea- 
TOnred  to  silence  them,  his  interruption  had  only  the  effect  of  cutting  their 
■words  UR  into  ayllables,  tiina, — 

First  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Chan " 

Second  Voice.  "The  Lord  Lau " 

Chairman,  (loudly.)  "Scandalora  magnatumi" 

Mrst  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Chancel " 

Second  Voice.  "The  Lord  Lander " 

Chairman,  {louder  yet.)  "Breach  of  Privilege  I" 

JfWat  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor " 

Second  Voice.  "  My  Lord  Lauderdale " 

Chairman,  {ot  ike  highest  pitch  of  his  voice.)  "  Called  before  the  House !" 

lioth  Voices  together.  "  Will  never  consent  to  such  a  bill." 

A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition,  which  was  pro- 
ponndc-i  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could  be  contributed  l>j  lie  united 
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clappers  of  tlie  whole  meeting,  joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already  moii" 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  hvisincss  of  the  meeting 
as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to  handle  Iheir  hats  and  canes,  with  a  view 
to  departure,  when  the  Chairroan,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
,  with  an  air  of  manifest  mortification  and  displeasare,  again  drew 

•■    ■  '   -^    ighsomeebr 

01  what  is  08 
a  attention. 

"I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  jou  are  like  the  young  birds, 
who  are  impatient  to  leave  their  mother's  nest — take  care  your  own  pen- 
foathera  are  strong  enough  to  support  you ;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am  tired 
of  supporting  on  my  wing  such  a  eet  of  ungratefal  gulls.  But  it  signifies 
nothing  speaking — I  will  no  longer  avail  myself  of  such  weak  ministers  as 
you — Iwill  discard  you — I  will  unbeget  you,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  says 
— I  will  leave  yon  and  your  whole  hacked  stock  ia  trade — your  caverns  and 
your  ciistles  —  your  modem  antiques,  and  your  antiquated  modems  —  your 
confusion  of  times,  manners,  and  circumstances — your  properties,  as  player- 
folk  say  of  scenery  and  dresses  —  the  whole  of  ^our  eshausted  expedients, 
to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with  them.  I  will  Tindioate  my  own  fame 
with  my  own  right  hand,  without  appealing  to  Euch  halting  assistants, 

—  Iwill  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on  quicltsaods—I  will  rear  my 
structure  ol'  better  materials  than  painted  cards;  in  a  word,  I  will  write 

HlSTOBV !" 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  reporter  detected  the 
following  expressions ;— "  The  devil  you  will  \" — "  You,  my  dear  sir,  you  ?" 

—  "  The  old  gentleman  forgets  that  he  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir  John 
Mandeville." 

"Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck,  "since  history,  you 
know,  is  half  ftction." 

"  I'll  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcoming,"  said  the  former  sjleaker ; 
"but  for  the  scantling  of  tmtli  which  is  necessary  after  all.  Lord  help  us  1 — 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  will  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  member  of  themeeting  was 
seen  to  touch  his  forehead  significantly,  while  Captain  Clatterbuck  humm'd 

"  Tho  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  aiaj  think  what  you  please,"  said  the 
Chairman,  elevating  his  voice ;  "  but  I  intend  to  write  the  moat  wonderful 
book  which  the  world  ever  read  —  a  book  in  which  every  incident  shall  be 
incredible,  yet  strictly  true  —  a  work  recalling  recollections  with  which  tho 
ears  of  this  generation  once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  onr  chil- 
dren with  an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall  be  the 
Life  of  Nafoleon  Bonaparte  by  the  Aitthor  of  Watesley." 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed  this  annunciation, 
Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  hie  snufT-box;  and  the  Scottish  rappee,  which  dis- 
persed itself  in  consequence,  had  effects  upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our 
reporter,  ensconced  as  he  was  under  tho  secretary's  table,  which  occasioned 
his  being  discovered  and  extruded  in  the  illiberal  and  unhandsome  manner 
we  have  mentioned,  with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  nose,  ears,  and 
other  portions  of  his  body,  on  tho  part  especially  of  Captain  Clutterbuok. 
Undismayed  by  these  threats,  which  indeed  those  of  his  profession  are 
accustomed  to  hold  at  defiance,  our  young  man  hovered  about  the  door  of 
tho  tavern,  but  could  only  bring  us  the  farther  intelligence,  that  th«  meet- 
ing had  broken  up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aft«r  his  expulsion,  "  iu 
much-admired  disorder." 
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ra  History. 


The  Chronicles,  from  which  this  narrativB  is  estraeted,  assure  us,  that 
during  the  long  period  when  tbe  Welsh  princes  miintained  their  independ- 
ence, the  Tear  1187  was  peculiarly  marked  aa  favourable  to  peace  betwist 
them  andT  their  warlike  neighbours,  the  Lords  Marchers,  who  inhabited 
those  formidable  castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  British,  on  the  ruina 
of  which  the  traveller  gazes  with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  wheu  Bald- 
win, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the  learned  Giraldus  da 
Barri,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  preached  the  Crusade  from 
castle  to  castle,  from  town  to  town;  awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his 
native  Cambria  with  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and,  while  he  deprecated  the  feads  and  wars  of  Christian  men  against  each 
other,  held  out  to  the  martial  spirit  of  tbe  age  a  general  object  of  ambition, 
and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  tbe  favour  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  earthy 
renown,  was  to  reward  the  suooessfal  champions. 

Yet  tiie  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands  whom  this  spirit-stirring 
summons  called  from  tbeir  native  land  to  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition, 
had  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  declining  the  summons.  The  superior  skill 
of  the  Anglo-Noraan  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  constant  mroads  on 
the  Welsh  frontier,  and  who  were  frequently  detaching  from  it  large  por- 
tions, which  they  fortified  with  castles,  thus  making  good  what  they  had 
won,  was  avenged,  indeed,  but  not  compensated,  by  the  furious  inroads  of 
the  British,  who,  like  the  billows  of  a  retiring  tide,  rolled  on  successively, 
with  noise,  furj-,  and  devastation ;  but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  in- 
sensibly to  their  invaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might  have  opposed  a  strong  and  per- 
manent barrier,  to  the  eneroaonments  of  tbe  strangers ;  but  they  were,  un- 
happily, as  much  at  discord  among  themselves  as  they  were  with  the 
Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  private  war  with  each  other,  of 
which  the  common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something  at  least  of  novelty  to  a 
nation  peculiarly  ardent  in  their  temper ;  and  it  was  accepted  b^  many, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue,  to  the  country  which  they 
left  defenceless.  Even  the  most  celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Her- 
man race  laid  aside  their  enmity  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  to 
enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn,  (or  more  properly  Gwenwjnwen, 
though  we  retain  the  briefer  appellative,}  a  British  prince  who  continued 
esfoising  a  precarious  sovereignty  over  such  parts  of  Powys-Land  as  had 
not  been  subjugated  by  the  Mortimers,  Quarines,  Latimers,  FitnAlacs,  and 
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other  N'orman  nohleB.-wbo,  under  various  pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemning 
all  other  save  the  open  avowal  of  superior  force,  had  severed  and  appro- 
priated large  portions  of  that  once  extensive  and  independent;  priaoipaiity, 
which,  wlien  Wales  was  unhappily  divided  into  three  parts  on  the  death  of 
Roderick  Mawr,  fell  to  the  lot  of  hia  youngest  sen,  Mervyn.  The  undaunted 
resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  descendant  of  that  prince, 
had  long  made  him  beloved  among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales; 
anii  he  was  enabled,  more  by  the  number  of  those  who  served  nnder  him, 
attracted  bj  his  reputation,  than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated 
principality,  to  retaliate  the  encroaohmenia  of  the  English  by  the  most 
■wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Qvrenwyn  on  the  present  oooasion  seemed  to  forget  his  deeply 
Bwem  hatred  ngainet  hia  dangerous  neighbours.  The  Torcli  of  Pengwern 
(for  so  Gtweawyn  was  called,  from  his  freqaently  laying  the  province  of 
Shrewsbury  in  conflagration)  seemed  at  present  to  "burn  as  calmly  na  a 
taper  in  the  bower  of  a  lady;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  another  name 
with  which  the  barda  had  graced  Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as  peacefully 
as  the  shepherd's  dog  on  the  domeatio  hearth. 

But  it  waa  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin  or  of  Girald  which  had 
lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  restless  and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their  eshortations 
had  done  more  towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  followers  had  thought  possible. 
'J'he  Archbishop  had  induced  the  British  Chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle 
in  silvan  sports,  with  bis  nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most  determined 
enemies,  the  old  Norman  warrior  Sir  Raymond  Berenger,  who,  sometimea 
beaten,  sometimes  victorious,  but  never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's 
hottest  incursions,  maintdned  his  Castle  of  Garde  Dolourense,  upon  the 
marches  of  Wales ;  aplace  strong  by  nature,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  which 
the  Welsh  prince  had  found  it  impossible  to  conquer,  either  by  open  force 
or  by  Btmtagem,  and  which,  remaining  with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear, 
often  checked  his  incursions,  by  rendering  his  retreat  precarious. 

On  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had  an  hundred  times  vowed 
the  death  of  Raymond  Berenger,  and  tbe  demolition  of  his  castle ;  but  the 
policy  of  the  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his  long  experience  in  all  vfarlike 
practice,  were  such  as,  with  the  aid  of  his  more  powerful  countrymen,  en- 
abled him  to  defy  the  attempts  of  his  fiery  neighbour.  If  there  waa  a  man, 
therefore,  throughout  England,  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more  than  another, 
it  was  iUymond  Berenger;  and  yet  the  good  Archbishop  Baldwin  could 
prevail  on  the  Welsh  prince  to  meet  him'  as  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  eaoae 
of  the  Cross.  He  even  invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  bis 
Welsh  palace,  where  the  old  knight,  in  all  honourable  courtesy,  feasted  and 
hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  dominiona  of  his  hereditary  foe. 

To  requite  this  hospitality,  Eaymond  invited  the  Prince  of  Powys,  w  th 
a  chosen  but  limited  train,  during  the  ensuing  Christmas,  to  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse,  which  some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to  identify  with  tho 
Castle  of  Colune,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  But  tbe  length  of  time, 
and  some  geographical  difficulties,  throw  doubts  upon  this  ingenious  con- 
jecture. 

As  the  Welshman  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he  was  observed  by  his  faithful 
bard  to  shudder  with  involuntary  emotion ;  nor  did  Cadwallon,  experienced 
as  he  waa  in  life,  and  well  acqu^nted  with  tlie  charaotcr  of  hia  master, 
make  anj^  doubt  that  he  was  at  that  moment  strongly  urged  by  the  apparent 
opportunit;?,  to  seize  upon  the  strong  fortress  which  had  been  so  long  tha 
object  of  his  cupidity,  even  at  the  expense  of  violating  his  good  faith. 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's  conscience  and  his  ambitloa 
should  terminate  unfavourably  for  hia  fame,  the  bard  arrested  his  attention 
by  whispering  in  their  native  language,  that  "  the  teeth  which  bite  hardest 
are  those  which  are  out  of  sight ;"  and  Gwenwyn  looking  around  him,  bo- 
came  aware  that,  though  only  untrmed  squires  and  pages  aBpfeared  iil  tba 
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court        i       t  tl     tow  J  Id  ttl  ni     t  conoeoting  them  were  ff^ralsJied 

with         h  1  t      m 

Th  y  p  d  d  t    th    b     q     t     t      b  ch  Gwenwyn,  for  the  first  time, 

beheld   D    1         B  tb         1      b  Id  of  the   Norman  castellaDe,  tba 

inhert       £  b     d  m  d    f  h        {posed  wealth,  aged  only  sixteen, 

and  thmtb  ttld  Ip  th  Welsh  niarohes.  Many  a  spear 
bad  al      dy  b         b         d       m      te  of  her  charms ;  and  the  gallant 

Hugo  d     L    y  C      t  b!      f  f  h    t  of  tbe  most  redoubted  warriors 

of  tne  time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the  priae  which  his  chivalry  h:\d 
pained  in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient  town.  Owenwvn  con- 
sidered these  triumphs  as  so  many  additional  recommendation  a  to  Ereline ; 
her  beauty  was  iuoon testable,  and  she  was  heiress  of  the  fortress  which  he 
so  much  longed  t«  possess,  and  which  be  began  now  to  think  might  be 
acquired  by  means  mofe  smooth  than  those  with  whioh  he  was  in  the  nse 
of  working  out  his  will. 

Again,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  tbe  British  and  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  invaders ;  bis  long  and  iU-esticguished  feud  with  this  very 
Raymond  Berenger ;  &  general  recollection  that  alliances  between  the  Welsh 
and  English  bad  rarely  been  happy;  and  a  eonsciousness  that  the  measure 
whioh  he  meditated  would  be  unpopular  among  his  foilowera,' and  appear  a 
dereliction  of  the  systematic  principres  on  whioh  he  had  hitherto  acted,  re- 
strained him  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Raymond  or  his  daughter.  The 
idea  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him  ;  he  was 
convinced  he  had  but  to  speak  bis  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman 
castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of  the  highest  order  among  the 
nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  delighted  and  honoured  by  a  proposal  for 
allying  his  family  with  that  of  the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  ^another  objection,  which  in  later  times  would  bave 
been  of  considerable  weight — Gwenwyn  was  already  married.  But  Breng- 
wain  was  a  childless  bride;  sovereigns  (and  among  sovereigns  the  Welsh 
prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage,  imd  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to 
be  scrupuloua,  where  the  question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed 
the  Cross  with  such  ready  zeal,  even  although,  in  fact,  bis  thoughts  had 
been  much  more  on  the  Garde  Dolourease  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the 
meanwhile,  if  Eaymoiid  Berenger  (as  was  suspected)  was  not  liberal  enough 
in  his  opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  the  temporary  rank  of  concubine, 
which  the  manners  of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer  as  an  interim 
arrangement,  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  and  sue  for  a  divorce 
through  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  or  some  other  intercessor  at  tbe  Court 
of  Borne. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn  prolonged  his  residence 
at  the  Castle  of  Berenger,  from  Christmas  till  Twelfthday;  and  endured 
the  presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  to  Raymond's  festal 
balls,  although,  regarding  themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood, 
equal  to  the  most  potent  sovereigns,  they  made  small  account  of  the  long 
descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who*  in  their  eyes,  was  but  the  chief  of  a 
semibarbarons  province ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  considered  them  little  better 
than  a  sort  of  privileged  robbers,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained 
himself  from  manifesting  bis  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld  them  careering 
ill  the  exercises  of  chivafry,;the  habitoal  use  of  which  rendered  them  such 
formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At  length,  the  term  of  feasting  was 
ended,  and  knight  and  squire  departed  from  the  castle,  which  once  more 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  solitary  and  guarded  frontier  fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  while  pursuing  his  sports  on'  his  own 
mountains  and  valleys,  found  that  even  the  abundance  of  the  game,  as  wall 
as  his  release  from  the  society  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  who  affected  to  treat 
him  as  an  equal,  profited  him  nothin^'so  long  as  the  light  .and  beautiful 
furm  of  Eveline,  on  her  white  palfrey,  was  banisliodE.ftQBKitScitilc  of 
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eportamen.  In  short,  ha  heaifatod  no  longer,  bat  took  into  his  confidenoa 
h[3  chaplain,  an  able  and  sagacious  man,  whose, pride  was  flattered  by  hia 
patron's  communication,  and  -who,  besides,  saw  in  the  proposed  Boheme 
some  contingent  advantages  for  himself  and  his  order.  Bj  his  counsel, 
the  ptooeedings  for  Gwenwyn's  dirorce  were  prosecuted  under  favourable 
auspioes,  and  the  unfortunate  Brengwa  n  w  m  d  to  a  nunnery,  -which 
perhaps  she  found  a  more  cheerful  hab  tat  o  than  tho  lonely  retreat  in 
whiali  she  had  led  a  neglected  life  n      Glw  nwjn  had  despaired  of 

her  bed  being  blessed  with  issue.  Fath  L  n  n  1  o  dealt  with  tbe  chiefs 
and  elders  of  the  land,  and  tepre  at  d  t  tb  m  the  advantage  which  in 
future  wars  they  were  certain  to  bt  a  by  th  possession  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuae,  which  had  fur  more  tl    n  tu  vered  and  proteotfld  a 

considerable  tract  of  country,  rendered  their  advanca  diffieult,  and  their 
retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  prevented  their  carrying  their  incursions 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury.  As  for  the  union  with  the  Sason  damsel, 
the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form  might  not  (the  good  father  hinted)  bcfound 
more  permanent  than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  predecessor, 
Breogwain. 

Those  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  to  the  views  and  wishea 
of  different  individuab,  were  bo  prev^ling,  that  the  chaplain  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his  princely  patj^>n,  that  this  proposed 
iniitch  would  meet  with  uo  opposition  from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his 
dominions.  A  golden  bracelet^  six  ounces  in  weight,  was  tbe  instant  reward 
of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn 
to  commit  to  paper  those  proposals,  which  he  doubted  not  were  to  throw 
the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  notwithstanding  its  melancholy  name,  into 
an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  some  difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron 
U>  say  nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  iflmporary  plan  of  concubinage,  which 
he  wisely  judged  might  be  considered  as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and 
her  father.  The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost  entirely 
settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a  moral  application,  in  which  were 
many  allusions  to  Vashti,  Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  tbo  British 
prince  opened  in  all  solemnity  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come  round 
during  the  course  of  these  esternal  and  internal  negotiations, 

Uf>on  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiat-e  the  minds  of  hia  subjects 
and  vassals,  they  were  invited  in  large  numbers  to  partake  of  a  princely  fes- 
tivity at  Castell-Coch,  or  the  Red-Castle,  as  it  was  then  called,  since  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Powys-Castle,  and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  architectural  magnificence  of  this  noble 
residence  is  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  whose  palace, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  low,  long-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  whence 
the  cBStle  derived  its  name ;  while  a  ditch  and  palisade,  were,  in  addition  to 
the  commanding  situation,  its  most  important  defences. 
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The  feasfs  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually  exhibited  all  the  riids 
splendour  and  liberal  indulgence  of  mountain  hospitality,  and  Gweuwjn 
was,  on  the  proaent  occasion,  anxious  to  purchase  popularity  hy  even  an 
unusual  display  of  profusion  ;  for  he  was  sensihle  that  the  alliance  which 
he  meditated  might  indeed  be  tolerated,  hut  could  not  he  approved,  by  his 
subjects  and  followers. 

The  following  incident^  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed  his  apprehensions. 
Passing  one  evening,  vrhen  it  was  become  nearly  darii,  by  the  open  window 
of  a  guard-room,  usually  occupied  by  some  few  of  his  most  celebrated  sol- 
diers, who  relieved  each  other  in  watching  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a 
man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity,  say  to  the  companion 
with  whom  he  was  sitting  by  the  watch-fire,  "Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a 
priest,  or  a  woman !  "When  was  it  before  these  Inst  montha,  that  a  follower 
of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bone  so  closely,  aa  I  am  now 
peeling  the  morsel  which  I  hold  in  my  hand?"* 

"  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  til!  the  Norman  match  be 
accomplished ;  and  so  small  will  be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the 
Sason  churls,  that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs,  the  very 
bones  themselves." 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ;  bat  this  was  enough  to 
alarm  his  pride  aa  a  soldier,  and  his  jealousy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible, 
that  the  people  over  whom  be  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in  their  disposition, 
impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full  of  hatred  against  their  neighbours ;  and 
he  almost  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  inactivity  to  which  a  long  truce 
might  reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred,  however;  and  to  display 
even  more  than  his  wonted  splendour  and  liberality,  seemed  the  best  way 
of  reconciling  the  wavering  affections  of  his  subjects. 

A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous  magnifleonce  of  an  enter- 
tainment,  consisting  of  kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goat's  flesh  and 
doer's  flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves ;  fur  the  Normans 
piqued  themselves  on  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  food, 
and,  eating  rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser  taste  of  the 
Britone,  aithough  the  last  were  in  their  banquets  much  more  moderate  than 
were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  oceans  of  One  and  hydromel,  which  over- 
whelmed the  guests  like  a  deluge,  have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the 
absence  of  the  more  elegant  and  costly  beverage  which  thoy  had  learnt  to 
love  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Milk,  prepared  in  various  ways,  was  another 
material  of  the  British  entertainment,  which  would  not  have  received  their 
approbation,  although  a  nutriment  which,  on  ordinarj^  oooasions,  often  sup- 
plied the  want  of  all  others  among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose  country 
was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultura!  produce. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall,  built  of  rough  wood  lined 
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with  sliicgloa,  having  a  Are  at  each  end,  tho  smoke  of  which,  nnahio  to  find 
its  way  through  the  imperfect  chimneya  in  the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  Ijillows 
ahove  the  heads  of  ttio  revellers,  who  eat  on  low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid 
its  stifling  fumes.*  The  mien  and  appearance  of  the  company  asBembled 
was  wild,  and,  even  in  their  social  hours,  almost  terrific.  Their  prince  him- 
self had  the  gigantic  port  and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people, 
whose  delight  was  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  long  mustaches  which  he 
and  most  of  his  champions  wore,  added  to  the  formidable  dimity  of  his 
presence.  Like  most  of  those  present,  Owenwyn  was  clad  in  a  simple  tunic 
of  white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  tho  dress  which  the  Romans  had  ictro- 
duQed  into  pro vinci^  Britiun  ;  and  he  was  distlngnishedby  the  Sudorohawg, 
or  chain  of  twisted  gold  links,  with  which  the  Cdtio  tribes  always  decorated 
their  oliiefs.  The  collar,  indeed,  representing  in  form  tlie  species  of  links 
made  by  children  out  of  rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior  rank, 
many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  or  had  won  it  by  military 
exploits;  but  a  ring  of  gold,  bent  around  the  head,  intermingled  with 
Gwenwyn's  hair— for  he  cldmed  the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed  princes 
of  Wales,  and  his  armleba  and  anklets,  of  the  SKme  metal,  were  peculiar  to 
the  Prince  of  Powys,  as  an.  independent  sovereign.  Two  squires  of  his 
body,  who  dedicated  their  whole  attention  to  his  service,  stood  at  the  Prince's 
back ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  pa^,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by 
chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  mantle.  The  same  right  of  sovereignty, 
which  assigned  to  Uwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to  the  at- 
tendance of  the  foot-hearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the  rushes,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cherish  tho  Prince  s  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom.t 

itotwiths  tan  ding  Uie  military  disposition  of  the  guests,  and  the  danger 
arising  from  the  feuds  into  which  they  were  divided,  few  of  the  fensters 
wore  any  defensive  armour,  except  the  light  goat-skin  buckler,  which  hiing 
behind  each  ma^'s  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  well  provided  with 
offensive  weappns ;  for  the  broad,  sharp,  short,  two-edged  sword  was  another 
legacy  of  the, 'Romans.  Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard;  and  there 
were  store  otjjavelins,  darts,  bows,  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  Danish 
axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  hills ;  so,  in  case  of  ill-clood  arising  daring  the 
banquet,  there  was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  although^^e  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat  disorderly,  and  that  the 
revellers  were  unH^trainad  by  tho  stricter  rules  of  good-breeding  which  the 
laws  of  chivalry  impbsed,  the  Easter  banquet  of  Gwenwyn  possessed,  in  the 
attendance  of  twelve  eminent  barda,  one  source  of  the  most  esalted  plea- 
sure, in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  proud  Normans  could  themselves 
boast  The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trained  to 
the  profession  of  poetry,  son^,  and  music ;  but  although  those  arts  were 
highly  honoured,  and  the  individual  professors,  when  they  attained  to  emi- 
nence, were  often  richly  rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order 
of  minstrels,  as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom  the  art  was  assumed,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuing  a 
wandering  and  dissipated  course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times,  has  been  the 
censure  upon  the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  public 
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iOng  ■whom  those  distinguished  by  individual  excelleniso  a' 
BomeUmes  raised  high  in  the  social  circle,  while  far  the  more  numcKiuH  pr 
fessors,  who  only  reach  mediocrity,  are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  B 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of  hards  in  Wales,  who,  succeeding 
the  dignity  of  the  Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  formed  a  subc 


e  fraternity,  had  many  immunities,  were  held  in  the  highest 
and  esteem,  and  esercised  much  influence  with  their  countrymen.  Their 
power  over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the  priests  themselves,  to 
whom  indeed  they  bore  some  resemblance ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were 
initiated  into  their  order  by  secret  and  mysfio  solemnities,  and  homage  was 
rendered  to  their  Awea,  or  flow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
deed marked  with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of  power  and  conse- 
quence, the  bards  were  not  unvrilling  to  esercise  their  privileges,  and  some- 
times, in  doing  so,  their  manners  frequently  savoured  of  eapnee. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cndwallon,  the  chief  bnrd  of  Gwenwyn, 
and  who,  aa  such,  was  expected  to  have  poured  forth  the  tide  of  aong  in  tho 
hanqneting-hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the  anxious  and  breathless 
expectation  of  the  assembled  chiefs  and  champions  — neither  the  dead 
silence  which  stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his  harp  wns  reverently  placed 
before  him  hy  his  attendant  —  nor  even  the  commands  or  entreaties  of  the 
Prince  himself — could  extract  from  Cadwallon  more  than  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted prelude  upon  the  instrument,  the  notes  of  which  arranged  them- 
selves into  an  air  iuespressibly  mournful,  and  died  away  in  alienee.  The 
Piinco  frowned  darkly  on  the  hard,  who  was  himself  far  too  deeply  lost  in 
gloomy  thought,  to  oner  any  npalogy,  or  even  to  observe  hia  displeasure. 
Again  he  touched  a  few  wild  notes,  and,  raising  his  looks  upward,  seemed 
to  be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of  song  similar  to  those 
with  which  this  master  of  his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But 
the  effort  was  in  vain  —  he  declared  thai  his  right  hand  was  withered,  and 
pushed  the  instrument  from  him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwenwyn  read  in  their  aspects 
that  they  received  the  unusual  silence  of  Cadwallon  on  this  high  occasion 
as  a  bad  omon.  He  called  hastily  on  a  young  and  ambitions  bard,  named 
Caradoo  of  Menwygent,  whose  rising  fame  was  likely_  soon  to  vie  with  the 
established  reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and  summoned  him  to  sing  something 
which  might  command  the  applause  of  his  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  company.  The  young  man  was  ambitious  and  understood  the  arts  of  a 
cqurder.  He  commenceaa  poem,  in  which  Uh  gh  d  feigned  name, 
he  drew  such  a  poetic  picture  of  Eveline  B  ^  th  t  Gwenwyn  was  en- 
raptured ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  h  t  f  1  g  I  at  once  recog- 
nized the  resemblance,  the  eyes  of  the  Pri  f  d  t  nee  his  passion 
for  the  subject,  and  his  admiration  of  th  p  t  Ih  figures  of  Celtic 
poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imajjinatlve,  w  te  ffi  eat  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ambitious  bard,  naing  in  h  t  h  p  ceived  the  feel- 
ings which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  f  th  P  m  gled  with  those 
of  the  Norman  beauty ;  and  "  as  a  lion,"  said  the  poet,  "  can  only  be  led 
by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief  can  only  acknow- 
ledge the  empire  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex.  Who 
asks  of  the  noonday  sun,  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  was  born  ?  and 
■who  shall  ask  of  such  charms  as  hers,  to  what  country  they  owe  their 
birth?" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed  of  imaginations  which 
answered  readily  to  the  summons  of  their  poets,  the  Welsh  chiefs  and 
leaders  united  in  acclamations  of  applause  ;  and  the  song  of  the  hard  went 
farther  to  render  popular  the  intended  alliance  of  the  Prince,  than  had  aU 
the  graver  arguments  of  hia  prieatly  precursor  in  tho  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  tore  off  the  golden  bracelets 
which  he  wore,  to  bestow  them  upon  a  bard  whose  song  haS  ^oW^^^  an 
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effect  80  desirable;  and  said,  as  he  looted  at  the  eilent  and  sullen  Oadwal 
]on,  "The  silent  harp  was  never  strung  with  golden  wires." 

"  Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Gwenwyn  himself,  "  jou  pervert  the  proverb  of  Taliessin  —  it  is  the  flatter- 
ina  harp  which  never  lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwjn,  turning  sternly  towards  him,  was  about  to  malio  an  angry 
answer,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jorworth,  the  messenger  whom 
he  had  despatched  to  Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  his  purpose.  This  rude 
envoy  entered  the  hall  hare-legged,  escepting  the  sandals  of  goat-skin 
vrhtoh  he  wore,  and  having  on  his  shoulaer  a  cloak  of  the  same,  and  a 
short  javelin  in  his  hand.  The  dust  on  his  earments,  and  the  flush  on  his 
brow,  showed  with  what  hasty  aeal  his  errand  had  been  eseouted.  Gwen- 
wyn demanded  of  him  eagerly,  "What  news  from  Garde  Doloureuso,  Jor- 
worth ap  Jevan?" 

"  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,"  said  the  son  of  Jevan  ;  and,  with  much 
reverence,  he  delivered  to  the  Prince  a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed 
with  the  impression  of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Be- 
renger. Himself  ignorant  of  writing  or  reading,  Gwenwyn,  in  anxious 
ha5te,  delivered  the  letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually  acted  aa  secretary 
when  the  chaplain  was  not  in  presence,  as  chanced  then  to  be  the  case. 
Cadwallon,  looiing  at  the  letter,  said  briefly,  "I  read  no  Latin.  Ill  betide 
the  Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of  Powys  in  other  language  than  that 
of  Britain  1  and  well  was  the  hour,  when  that  noble  tongue  alone  was  spoken 
from  Tinfadgal  to  Cairleoil '." 

Gwenwyn  only  roplind  to  him  with  an  angry  glance. 

"  Where  is  Father  Einion  ?"  said  the  impatient  Prince. 

"He  assists  in  the  church,"  replied  ono  of  his  attendants,  "for  it  is  the 
feast  of  Saint " 

"  Were  it  the  feaet  of  Saint  David,"  s^d  Gwenwyn,  "  and  were  the  pyx 
between  his  hands,  he  must  come  hither  to  me  instantly !" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off,  to  command  his  attendance,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  Gwenwyn  eyed  the  letter  containing  the  secret  of  his  fate, 
but  whioh  it  required  an  interpreter  to  read,  with  such  eagerness  and  anxi- 
ety, that  Caradoc,  elated  by  his  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to 
divert,  if  possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's  thoughts  during  the  interval. 
A  light  and  lively  air,  touched  by  a  band  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  like  the 
submissive  voice  of  an  inferior,  fearing  to  interrupt  his  master's  medita- 
tions, introduced  a  stanza  or  two  applicable  to  the  subject. 

"  And  what  though  thou,  0  scroll,"  he  said,  apostrophiaing  the  letter, 
which  lay  on  the  table  before  his  master,  "dost  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
the  stranger?  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsh  note,  and  yet  she  tells  ue  of 
green  buds  and  springing  flowera  ?  What  if  thy  language  be  that  of  the 
stoled  priest,  is  it  not  the  same  which  binds  hearts  and  hands  together  at 
the  alfarl  And  what  though  thou  delajest  to  render  up  thy  treasures,  are 
not  all  pleasures  most  sweet,  when  enhanced  by  expectation  ?  What  were 
the  chase,  if  the  deer  dropped  at  our  feet  the  instant  he  started  from  the 
cover — or  what  value  were  there  in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded 
without  coy  delay?" 

The  song  of  the  hard  was  here  broken  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  priest, 
who,  hapty  in  obeying  the  summons  of  his  impatient  master,  had  not  torried 
to  lay  aside  even  the  stole,  which  he  had  worn  in  the  holy  service  ;  and 
many  of  the  elders  thought  it  was  no  good  omen,  that,  so  habited,  a  priest 
should  appear  in  a  festive  assembly,  and  amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

■  The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  Baron,  and,  struck  with  sx,^ 
prise  at  the  contents,  lifted  his  eyes  in  silence. 

"  Eead  it  1"  eiolaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  more  prudent  chaplidii,  "  a  smaller  company 
were  a  fitter  audience." 

2a  H)OglC 
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"Read  it  aloud!"  repeated  tbe  Prince,  in  a  still  higher  tone ;  "there  sit 
none  here  who  respect  not  the  honour  of  their  prince,  or  who  deeerTe  not 
hia  ctlnSdence.  Kead  it,  I  saj,  aloud  I  and  by  Saint  David,  if  Raymond  tho 
Norman  hath  dared— — *" 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on.  his  seat,  composed  himself  to  a 


tude  of  attention  ;  but  it  was  eaav  for  his  followers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in 
his  exclamation  which  prudence  had  reooramended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  iow  and  ill-asaured  as  he  read  the  following 

"Esymond  Berenger,  tho  noble  Norman  Knight,  Seneschal  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwjn,  Prince  of  Powjh,  (may  peace  be  between 
them  I)  sendeth  health. 

"Your  letter,  craviog  the  hand  of  our  daughter  Eveline  Berenger,  was 
safely  delivered  to  us  by  your  servant,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank 
you  heartily  for  tho  good  meaning  therein  expresBed  to  ua  and  to  ours.  But, 
considering  within  ourselves  the  difference  of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the 
impeditiieiite  and  causes  of  offence  which  hnve  often  arisen  in  like  cases, 
we  hold  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter  among  our  own  people ;  and  this 
by  no  case  in  disparagement  of  you,  but  solely  for  the  weal  of  you,  of  our- 
selves, and  of  onr  mutual  dependants,  who  will  be  the  more  safe  from  the 
risk  of  quarrel  betwist  us,  that  we  eaaay  not  to  draw  the  bonda  of  our  inti- 
macy mure  close  than  beaeemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goata  feed  together 
in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  bat  they  mingle  not  in  Wood,  or  race,  the 
one  with  the  other.  Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
Constable  of  Chester,  to  which  most  honourable  suit  we  have  returned  a 
fiivourable  answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we  should  in  this  matter 
grant  to  you  the  boon  you  seek ;  nevertheless,  you  shall  at  all  times  find  ua, 
m  other  matters,  willing  to  pleasure  you  ;  and  hereunto  we  call  God,  and 
Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  of  Quatford,  to  witness ;  to  whose 
kecpin§;  we  heartily  recomtnend  you. 

"  Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  within  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  reverend  priest.  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk 
of  the  house  of  Wenlock;  and  to  which  we  have  appended  our  seal,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  bleased  martyr  Saint  Alphogius,  to  whom  be  honour  and 
glory !" 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroll  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  ; 
for  well  ho  knew  that  insults  more  slight  than  Qwenwyn  would  hold  the 
least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to  put  every  drop  of  his  British  blood 
into  the  most  vehement  commotion.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  Tbe  Prince 
ha!d  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the  posture  of  repose  in  which  he  had 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle;  and  when  it  concluded,  ho  sprung  on  his 
ibet  like  a  startied  lion,  apurning  from  him  as  he  rose  the  foot-bearer,  who 
rolled  at  some  distance  on  the  floor.  "  Priest,"  he  said,  "  hast  thou  read 
that  acouraed  scroll  fairly  ?  for  if  thou  hast  added,  or  diminished,  one  word, 
or  one  letter,  I  will  have  thine  eyes  so  handled,  that  thou  shalt  never  read 

The  monk  replied,  trembling,  [for  he  was  well  aware  that  the  sacerdotal 
character  was  not  uniformly  reapoctod  among  the  irascible  Welshmen,) 
"  By  the  oath  of  my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have  read  word  for  word,  and 
letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fury  of  Gnonwyn,  at  this  nn- 
espected  affront,  offered  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  Uckelwyr,  (i  e. 
noble  chiefa,  literally  men  of  high  stature,)  seemed  too  big  for  utterance, 
when  the  silenue  waa  broken  by  a  few  notes  from  the  hitherto  mute  harp 
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of  Cadwallon.  The  Prince  looked  roand  at  first  with  displeasure  at  the 
inturruptioQ,  for  ho  was  himself  ahout  ifl  apeak;  but  when  ho  hehoM  the 
hard  bending  over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  and  blending  together, 
with  unexampled  skill,  the  wildest  aad  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he 
himself  heoanie  an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cadwallon,  not  the 
Prineo,  seemsd  to  hooomo  the  central  point  of  the  assembly,  on  whom  all 
eyes  wore  bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with  breathless  eager- 
ness, as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of  an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus  burst  the  song  from  the  lips  of 
the  poet.  "  Vortigorn  wedded  with  the  strangor:  thence  came  the  first  wo 
upon  Britain,  and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt  upon  her 
palace.  We  wed  not  with  the  ensiayed  Sason  — the  free  and  princely  stag 
seeks  not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose  neofc  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed 
not  with  the  rapacious  Norman  —  the  noble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a  mate 
from  the  herd  of  ravening  wolves.  When  was  it  heard  that  the  Cjmry,  tha 
descendants  of  Brute,  the  true  children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were 

Elundered,  oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  insulted  even  in  their 
ist  retreats! — when,  but  since  they  stretchad  their  hand  in  friendship  to 
the  sti'anger,  and  clasped  to  their  bosoms  the  daughter  of  the  Sason  ?  Wbioh 
of  the  two  is  feared  7  —  the  empty  water-course  of  summer,  or  the  channel 
of  the  headlong  winter  torrent?  —  A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk 
hi-ook  while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem 
the  wintry  flood.  Men  of  Mathravel  and  Powys,  be  the  dreaded  fiood  of 
winter  —  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyverliookl — may  thy  plume  bo  tJie  topmost 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughta  which,  in  theraBelves,  were  foreign  to  tha 
hearts  of  the  warlike  British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Cadwallon  Tike  dust 
before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly  declared 
for  instant  war.  The  Prince  himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly 
around  him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who  cheers  hia  followers  to 
the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded  Gwenmjn,  that  the  Cross 
which  he  had  assumed  on  his  shoulder,  had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife.  But  the  task  was  lao 
dangerous  for  Father  Einion's  courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the 
seelusion  of  his  own  convent.  Caradoo,  whose  brief  hour  of  popularity  was 
past,  also  retired,  with  hnmbled  and  dejected  looks,  and  not  without  a 
glanceof  indignation  at  his  triumphant  rival,  who  had  so  judiciously  reserved 
his  display  of  art  for  the  thewe  of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popular  with  the 
audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the  purpose  of  festivity,  but 
to  &x,  in  the  hasty  manner  customary  among  these  prompt  warriors,  where 
they  were  to  assemblo  their  forces,  which,  upon  such  occasions,  compre- 
hended almost  all  the  able-bodied  males  of  the  country, — for  all,  excepting 
the  priests  and  the  hards,  were  soldiers,  —  and  to  settle  the  order  of  thoir 
desoent  upon  the  devoted  marches,  where  they  proposed  to  signalize,  by 
general  ravage,  their  sense  of  the  insult  which  their  Prince  had  received, 
by  the  rejection  of  hia  suit. 
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CljaptEt  t^E  ^liirii. 


■When  Raymond  Borengnr  had  despatched  hia  mission  to  tlio  Priuce  of 
PowjB,  be  was  not  UDSUBpioiuue,  though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result. 
He  sent  meaaengers  to  the  several  dependButs  who  held  their  fiefs  hy  tha 
tenure  of  carnage,  and  i^rned  thorn  to  be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  re- 
ceire  instant  notice  of  ttio  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  vaaaala,  as  is 
well  known,  occupied  the  numerous  to^yers,  which,  like  so  many  falcon- 
nests,  had  heen  built  on  the  points  most  convenient  to  defend  the  frontiers, 
and  wore  bound  to  give  signal  of  any  incursion  of  the  Welsh,  by  blowing 
their  horns ;  which  sounds,  answered  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  station 
tfl  Htation,  gave  the  aJarm  for  general  defence.  But  although  Raymond 
considered  these  precautions  as  necessary,  from  the  fickle  and  precarious 
temper  of  his  neighbours,  and  for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  far  from  I^lieving  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  for  the  preparations 
of  the  Welsh;  though  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been 
usual,  were  as  secret,  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been  suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memorable  festival  of  Castell- 
Coch,  that  the  tempest  broke  on  the  Norman  frontier.  At  first  a  single, 
long,  and  keen  bugle-biast,  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  presently 
the  sisals  of  alarm  were  echoed  from  every  castle  and  tower  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Shropshire,  where  every  place  of  habitation  was  then  a  fortress, 
Beacons  were  lighted  upon  crags  and  eminences,  the  bells  were  rung  back- 
ward in  the  churches  and  towns,  while  the  general  and  earnest  summons  to 
arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger  which  even  the  inhabitants  of  that 
unsettled  country  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger,  having  busied  himself  in 
arranging  his  few  but  gallant  followers  ana  adherents,  and  taken  such 
modes  of  procuring  iateUigenoe  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  motions  as 
were  in  bis  power,  at  length  ascended  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle,  to  ob- 
serve in  person  the  country  around,  already  obscured  in  several  places  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced  the  progress  and  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  his  favourite  squii-e,  to  whom  the 
unusual  heaviness  of  his  master's  lool^  was  cause  of  much  surprise,  for  till 
now  they  had  ever  been  blithest  at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in 
his  hand  his  master's  helmet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed,  saving  the 

"  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  veteran  soldier,  "  are  our  vassals  and  liegemen 
all  mustered  1" 

"  All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Fleminga,  who  are  not  yet  come  in." 

"The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  meyV  said  Raymond.  "Ill  policy  it  is 
to  plant  such  sluggish  natures  in  our  borders.  They  are  like  their  own 
steers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough  than  for  aughf  that  requires  mettle." 

"  With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis,  "  the  knaves  can  do  good  service  not- 
withstanding. That  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  Green  can  strike  like  the 
hammers  of  his  own  fulling-mill." 

"  He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it,"  said  Raymond ;  "  but 
ie  has  no  stomach  for  such  exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and  as  stubborn  a|.  a 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly  matched  against  the  Welsh," 
replied  Dennis  Morolt,  "  that  their  eolid  and  unyielding  temper  may  be  a 
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fit  foil  to  the  fiery  and  headlong  disposltious  of  our  dsngeroua  neigbbours, 
just  as  restless  waves  are  beat  opposed  by  steadfast  rocks.— 'Hark,  sir,  1 
liear  Wilkin  Flammook's  step  ascending  the  turrefr^stair,  as  deliberately  aa 
ever  monlt  mounted  to  matins." 

Step  b^  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the  form  of  the  huge  and 
substantial  Fleming  at  length  issued  from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform 
where  they  were  conversing.  Wilkin  Elammook  was  cased  in  bright  ar- 
mour, of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  and  cleaned  with  exceeding  care, 
nhich  marked  the  neatness  of  bh  nation ;  but,  oontcary  to  the  custom  of 
the  Normans,  entirely  plain,  and  Toid  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort  of 
crnameDt,  Tie  baseoet,  or  steel-cap,  had  no  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad 
countenance,  with  heavy  and  unpiiable  features,  which  announced  the 
cbaraeter  of  his  temper  and  understanding.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a 
heavy  mace. 

"  So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellano,  "  you  are  in  no  hurry,  methints, 
to  repair  to  the  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "  we  were  compelled  to  tarry, 
that  we  might  load  our  wains  with  out  bales  of  cloth  and  other  property." 

"  Ila  I  waJns  ?— how  many  wains  have  you  brought  with  you  1 ' 

"  Six,  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"  And  how  many  men  t"  demanded  Raymond  Bereager. 

"Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Fiammoek. 

"Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain f  I  wonder  you  would  thus  en- 
cumber yourself,"  said  Eerenger, 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  it  is  only  the 
value  which  I  and  my  comrades  set  upon  our  goods,  thai  inutinea  us  to  de- 
fend them  with  our  bodies ;  and,  had  we  been  obliged  to  leave  our  cloth  to 
the  plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vagabonds,  I  should  have  seen  small 
policy  in  stopping  here  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  adding  murder  to 
robbery.     Gloucester  should  have  been  my  first  halting- place." 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan,  for  sueh  was  Wilkia 
Flaramook,  with  such  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  contempt,  as  oxeluded  in- 
dignation. "  I  have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
1  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  lip  avounh  himself  a  coward." 

"Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Fiammoek,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure— "  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for  life  and  property ;  and  my  coming 
to  this  country,  whore  they  are  both  in  constant  danger,  shows  that  I  care 
not  much  how  often  I  do  so.  But  a  sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed 
one,  for  all  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Baymond  Berenger,  "  fight  after  thine  own  fashion,  so  thou 
wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  that  long  body  of  thine.  We  are  like  to  have 
need  for  aU  that  we  can  do.  —  Saw  you  aught  of  these  rascaillo  Welsh  ?  — 
hare  they  Gwenwyn's  banner  amongst  them  ?" 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  while  dragon  displayed,"  replied  Wilkin ;  "  I  could 
not  but  know  it,  since  it  was  broidered  in  mj  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligence,  that  Dennis  Morolt,  un- 
willin"  the  Fleming  should  mark  it,  thoi^ht  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his 
attention.  "I  can  tell  thee,"  he  said  to  Fiammoek,  "  that  when  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  joins  us  with  bis  lances,  you  shall  see  your  handiwork, 
the  dragon,  fiy  faster  homeward  than  ever  flew  the  shuttle  which  wove  it." 

"  It  roost  fly  before  the  Constable  comes  up,  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  Be- 
renger, "  else  it  will  fiy  triumphant  over  all  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  i"  swd  Dennis,  "  what  may 
you  mean,  Sir  Knight!  — not  that  we  should  fight  with  the  Welsh  before 
the  Constable  joins  us?" — He  paused,  and  then,  well  understanding  the 
firm,  yet  melancholy  glance,  with  which  his  master  answered  the  question, 
ho  proceeded,  with  yet  more  vehement  earnestness  —  "You  cannot  mean  it 
—  you  cannot  intend  that  we  shall  qnit  this  castle,  which  wo  have  so  oftea 
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made  good  against  tbera,  and  contend  in  the  field  with  two  hundred  men 
againat  thousanda  ?  —  Tliink  better  of  it,  my  beloved  master,  and  let  not  the 
rashness  of  jour  old  age  biemish  that  character  for  wisdom  and  warlike 
akiil,  which  jour  former  life  has  so  nobly  won." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  purpose,  Denni',"  answered 
the  Norman,  "for  I  know  jou  do  it  in  lovo  to  me  and  mine.  But,  Dennia 
Morolt,  this  thing  mnst  be  —  we  must  fight  the  Welshmen  within  these 
three  hours,  or  the  namo  of  Raymond  Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the 
genealogy  of  his  house." 

"And  80  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my  noble  master,"  said  the  esquire; 
"  fear  not  cold  counsel  from  Dennis  Morolt,  whore  battle  is  the  theme. 
But  we  will  fight  them  under  tho  walls  of  the  castle,  with  honest  Wilkin 
Flammook  and  his  crossbows  on  the  wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  afford 
us  some  balance  against  the  numerous  odds." 

"Not  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master  —  "In  the  open  field  we  must 
fight  them,  or  thj  master  must  rank  but  as  a  manswom  knighL  Know, 
that  when  I  feasted  yonder  wily  sarage  in  mj  haHs  at  Christmas,  and  when 
the  wine  was  flowing  fastest  around,  Gwenwjn  threw  out  some  praises  of 
the  festness  and  strength  of  my  casWe,  in  a  manner  which  intimated  it  was 
these  advantages  alone  that  had  secured  me  in  former  wars  from  defeat  and 
captivity.  I  spoke  in  answer,  when  I  had  far  bettor  been  silent ;  for  what 
availed  my  idle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  to  bind  me  to  a  deed  nest  to  madness? 
If,  I  said,  a  prince  of  the  Cymry  shall  come  in  hostile  fashion  before  tha 
Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down  in  yonder  plain  by  the 
bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man, 
Eaymond  Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  ho  many  or  be  he  few, 
OS  ever  Welshman  was  met  withal." 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a.  promise  so  rash,  so 
fatal ;  but  his  was  not  the  casuistry  which  oould  release  his  master  from 
the  fetters  with  which  his  unwary  confidence  had  bound  him.  It  was  other- 
wise with  Wilkin  Flammock,  He  stared — he  almost  laughed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reverence  due  to  the  Castellane,  and  his  own  insensibility  to  risible 
emotions.  "And  is  this  all?"  he  said.  "If  your  honour  had  pledged 
yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  you 
must  have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited  your  pledge ;  but  surely  one  day  is  aa 
good  as  another  to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting,  and  that  day  is  best  in  which 
the  promisor  is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any  promise 
over  a  wine  flagon  ?" 

"  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is  given  elsewhere.     The 

Eromiser,"  siud  Berenger,  "  escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  word-breaker,  because 
e  hath  been  a  drunken  braggart," 
"For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "sure  I  am,  that  rather  than  you  should  do 
such  a  deed  of  doie,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would  absolve  you  for  a, 

"  But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame  T"  demanded  Berenger — "  Iiow  shall 
I  dare  to  shdw  mvself  again  among  press  of  knights,  who  have  broken  my 
word  of  battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welshman  and  his  naked  savages? 
No!  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  on  it  no  more.  Be  it  for  weal  or  wo,  we  fight 
them  to-day,  and  upon  yonder  fair  field." 

"It  may  be,"  said  FiaraGiock,  "that  Qwenwyn  may  have  forgotten  the 
promise,  and  so  fail  to  appear  to  claim  it  in  the  appointed  space ;  for,  as 
we  hoard,  your  wines  of  France  flooded  his  Welsh  brains  deeply." 

"He  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning  after  it  was  made,"  said  the 
Castellane — "  trust  me,  he  will  not  forget  what  will  gife  him  such  a  ohanca 
of  removing  me  from  his  path  for  ever," 

As  he  spoke,  tliey  observed  that  large  clouds  of  dust,  which  had  been 
seen  at  different  points  of  the  landscape,  were  drawing  down  towards  the 
dpposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which  an  ancient  bridge  extended  itself  to 
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the  appointed  place  of  combat.  They  irere  at  no  loss  to  oonjecturD  the 
cause.  It  was  evident  that  Gwenwjn,  recalling  the  parties  who  had  been 
engaged  in  partial  deTaatation,  was  bending  with  hia  whole  forces  towards 
the  bridge  and  tho  plain  beyond  it, 

"  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,"  said  Dennia  Morolt;  "we  may 
debate  with  them  nitli  some  equality  by_  the  advantawB  of  defending  the 
bridge.  Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field  of  battle,  but  it  did 
not  oblige  you  to  forego  such  advantages  as  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would 
afford.  Our  men,  our  horses,  are  ready — let  our  bowmen  secure  the  banks, 
and  my  life  on  the  issue." 

"  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I  meant,"  replied  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  "  to  ^ive  tho  Welshman  the  full  advantage  pf  equality  of 
ground.  I  so  meant  it — he  ao  understood  it ;  and  what  avails  keeping  my 
word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the  sense  f  We  move  cot  till  tho  last 
Welshman  has  creased  the  bridge ;  and  then    " 

"  And  then,"  said  Dennis,  "  we  move  to  our  death  1  —  May  God  forgive 
oursins!— Bnt——" 

"  But  what?"  said  Berenger;  "something  sticks  in  thy  mind  that  should 

"  My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eveline " 

"  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain  in  the  castle,  where  I 
will  leave  a  few  chosen  veterans,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them.  la 
twenty-four  hours  tho  siege  will  be  relieved,  and  we  have  defended  it  longer 
with  a  slighter  garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benediotina 
sisters — thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  honour  and  safety,  and 
my  sister  will  care  for  her  future  provision  as  her  wisdom  shall  determine." 

"  I  loave  you  at  this  pinch  1"  said  Dennis  Morolt,  bursting  into  tears  — 
"/shut  myself  up  within  walls,  when  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battiest 
—7  become  esquire  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  when 
he  lies  dead  under  his  shield! — Raymond  Berenger,  is  it  for  tJiis  that  I  have 
buckled  thy  armour  so  often?" 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  o!d  warrior's  eyes  as  fast  as  from  those  of  a 
girl  who  weaps  for  her  lover;  and  Raymond,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "Do  not  think,  my  good  old  servant,  that,  were 
honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  thee  from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and 
an  inconsiderate  deed,  to  which  my  fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me.  I  die 
to  save  my  nama  from  diahpnour ;  but,  alas !  I  must  leave  on  my  memory 
the  charge  of  imprudence." 

"  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  master,"  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
eariiBstly — "the  poor  esquire  has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than  hia 
master.  In  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived  some  little  fame  from  partaking 
in  thee  deeds  which  won  your  renown  —  deny  me  not  the  right  to  share  in 
that  blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur  ;  let  them  not  aay,  that  so  rash 
was  his  action,  even  his  old  esquire  was  not  permitted  to  partake  in  it !  I 
am  part  of  yourself--^  it  is  murder  to  every  man  whom  you  take  with  you, 
if  you  leave  me  behind." 

"  Dennis,"  said  Berenger,  "you  make  me  feel  yet  more  bitterly  the  folly 
I  have  yielded  to.  I  would  grant  you  the  boon  you  ^k,  sad  as  it  is  —  But 
my  daughter " 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  rieraing,  who  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  with 
somewhat  less  than  his  usual  apathy,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  day  to 
leave  this  castle ;  now,  if  you  could  trust  my  troth  to  do  what  a  plain  man 
may  for  the  protection  of  my  Lady  Eveline " 

"  How,  sirrah !"  siud  Raymond ;  "  you  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  castle? 
Who  gives  you  right  to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  case,  until  my  pleasure  ia 
known  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  words  with  you.  Sir  Castellane,"  said  the  im- 
perturbable Fleming ; —  "but  I  hold  here,  in  this  township,  certain  mills. 
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tenements,  cloth-yal'ds,  and  so  forth,  for  whioli  I  am  to  pay  man-serTioe  in 
defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloareuse,  and  in  this  I  am  ready. 
But  if  you  call  on  me  to  march  from  hence,  leaving  the  same  castle  defence- 
less, and  to  offer  up  my  iife  in  a  battle  -which  jou  aoknowlodgo  to  he  despe- 
rate, I  must  needs  say  m^  tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

"  Base  mechanic  V  said  Morolt,  laying  bis  hand  on  his  dagger,  and  me- 
nacing the  Fleming. 

But  Raymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and  hand — "Harm  him 
not,  Morolt,  and  blamo  him  not.  Ho  hath  a  sense  of  duty,  though  not 
after  our  manner ;  and  he  and  bis  knaves  will  fight  best  behind  stone  walls. 
They  are  taught  also,  these  Demings,  by  the  practice  of  their  own  country, 
the  attacic  and  defence  of  walled  cities  and  fortresses,  and  are  especially 
ekiiful  in  working  of  mangonels  and  military  engines.  There  are  several 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  castle,  besides  his  own  followers.  These  I  propose 
to  leave  behind ;  and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more  readily  than  any  but 
thyself — how  think'at  thou?  Thou  woufdst  not,  I  know,  from  n  misoon- 
Btruod  point  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  important  place, 
and  the  safety  of  Eveline,  in  doabtful  hands?" 

"  "Wilkin  Flammocfc  ia  bnt  a  Plemish  clown,  noble  sir,"  answered  Dennis, 
as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he  had  obtained  some  important  advantage;  "but 
I  must  needs  say  he  is  aa  stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you  might  trust; 
and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will  teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
by  defending  such  a  castio  as  this,  than  by  yielding  it  to  strabgers,  who 
may  not  bo  likely  to  keep  the  terms  of  surrender,  however  fairly  they  may 
offer  them." 

"  It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Berenger.  "  Then,  Dennis,  thou  shalt 
go  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain  behind. — Wilkin  Ftammock,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Fleming  solemnly,  "I  speak  not  to  thee  the  language  of 
chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing;  but,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man, 
and  a  true  Christian,  I  conjure  thee  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  castle. 
Ijet  no  promise  of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  composition — no  threat 
to  any  surrender.  Belief  must  speedily  arrive,  if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to 
me  and  to  my  daughter,  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  reward  jou  richly — if  you  fail, 
he  will  punish  you  severely." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Flammoek,  "  I  am  pleased  you  have  put  your  trust 
80  far  in  a  plain  handicraftsman.  For  the  Wel3h(  I  am  come  from  a  land 
for  which  we  were  compelled— yearly  compelled— to  struggle  with  the  sea; 
and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  waves  in  a  tempest,  need  not  fear  an  undis- 
ciplined people  in  their  fury.  Tour  daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  aa 
mine  own ;  and  in  that  faith  you  may  prick  forth  —  if,  indeed,  you  will  not 
still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate,  down  portcullis,  up  drawbridge,  and  let 
your  archers  and  my  crossbows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are 
not  the  fool  that  they  take  yon  for." 

"  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  hear  my  daugh- 
ter's voice,"  he  added  hastily ;  "  I  would  not  again  meet  her,  again  to  part 
from  her.  To  Heaven's  keeping  I  commit  thee,  honest  Fleming.  —  Follow 
me,  Dennis  Morolt." 

The  old  Castellaae  descended  the  stair  of  the  southern  tower  hastily  just 
as  his  daughter  Evelin  d  d  tl    t    f  th  ie      t        t  t    th         b 

self  at  his  feet  once  Sh    w      fllwdtytb    F    h      Aid         d 

chaplain  of  her  fath       by  Id      d    1m    t         1  d  h     L  m       wh 

more  active  services  th  fi  Id  d  th  ha.  h  d  f  f  m  t  m 
chiefly  limited  to  the       p        t     d  f  th    T      1 1     k         1  1  th 

charge  especially  ofhm       f  th       d  dhvy       Flm       t 

the  daughter  of  Wilk 
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Bvelice  ruslied  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair  dish  eTelled,  and  her  ejea 
drowned  in  tears,  and  eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming  where  her  father 

riammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempted  some  answer;  but 
his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him.  He  turned  his  hack  upon  Evelino  without 
ceremony,  and  totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  huntsman 
and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  ta  his  daughter,  in  his  own  language, 
"  Mad  work  1  mad  work  1  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Roaohen — Ber  alter  Here 
ist  verruckl."  * 

Without  farther  speech  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  never  paused  till  he 
reached  the  huttery.  Here  he  called  like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of  those 
regions,  by  the  various  names  of  Kammeror,  Keller-master,  and  so  forth,  to 
ivhioh  the  old  Eeinold,  an  ancient  Norman  esquire,  answered  not,  until  the 
Netherlander  fortunately  recollected  his  Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler. 
This,  his  regular  name  of  ofGee,  was  the  key  to  the  buttery-hatch,  and  the 
old  man  instantly  appeared,  with  his  gray  cassock  and  higli  rolled  hose,  a 
ponderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by  a  silver  ohain  to  hia  broad  leathern 
girdle,  which, in  consideration  of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought 
Jb  rj^ht  to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion,  which  seemed 
much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to  wield. 

"What  is  your  will,"  he  said,  "Master  riammock?  or  what  are  jour 
commands,  since  it  ia  my  lord's  pleasure  that  they  shall  be  laws  to  mo  for 

"  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller-master  —  butler,  I  mean." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office,"  said  Reinold,  with 
soma  of  tho  petty  resentment  of  a  spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks  that  a 
stranger  has  been  irregularly  put  in  command  over  him. 

"  A  flftgon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "  for  my 
heart  is  low  and  poor  within  me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  of  the  best." 

"  And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "  if  drink  will  give  you  the  cou- 
rage which  perhaps  you  want."  —  He  descended  to  the  secret  crypls,  of 
which  he  waa  the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon,  which  might 
contain  about  a  quart. —  "Here  is  such  wine,"  said  Reinold,  "aa  thou  hast 
seldom  tasted,"  and  was  about  to  pour  it  out  into  a  cup. 

"  Nay,  the  flagon — the  flagon,  friend  Reinold ;  I  love  a  deep  and  solemn 
draught  when  the  business  js  weighty,"  said  Wilkin.  He  seised  on  the 
flagon  accordingly,  and  drinking  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused  as  if  to 
estimate  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  generous  liquor.  Apparently  he 
waa  pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in  approbation  to  the  butler;  and, 
raising  the  fl^on  to  his  mouth  once  more,  he  slowly  and  gradually  brought 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  without 
suffering  one  drop  of  the  contents  to  escape  him. 

"  That  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,"  said  he,  while  he  waa  recover- 
ing his  breath  by  intervals,  after  so  Jong  a  suspense  of  respiration  ;  "  but, 
J  Heaven  forgive  you  for  thinking  it  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted !  You 
le  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of  Ypres." 

"And  I  care  not  for  them,"  said  Remold;  "those  of  gantio  Norman 
blood  hold  the  winoa  of  Gascony  and  France,  generous,  light,  and  cordial, 
worth  all  the  acid  potations  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neokar." 

"All  ia  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Fleming;  "but  hark  ye  —  Is  there 
much  of  this  wine  in  the  cellar!" 

"  Methougbt  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty  palate  ?"  said  Reinold. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  "I  said  it  had  savour — I  may  have 
drunk  better — hut  this  is  right  good,  where  better  may  not  he  had. — Again, 
how  much  of  it  hast  thou?" 

"  The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler ;  "  I  have  broached  a  fresh 
piece  for  you." 
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"Good,"  replied  Flammock  ;  "get  the  quart-pot  of  Chrlstiai 
teave  the  cask  up  into  this  same  biitterj,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  eaatla 
be  served  with  such  a  cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I  feel  it  hath  done 
me  iiiuoh  good — mj^  heart  was  sinking  when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising 
from  mine  own  fuUing-rnills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I  aay,  have  a  full  quart- 
pot — men  defend  not  ooatles  on  thin  liquors." 

"  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammook,"  said  the  batler ;  "  but 
I  pray  you,  remember  all  men  are  not  alike.  That  which  will  but  warm  jeur 
Fiemtsh  hearts,  will  put  wildfire  into  Norman  brains  ;  and  what  may  only 
encourage  your  countrymen  to  man  the  walls,  will  make  outa  fiy  over  the 
battlements." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  own  countrymen  beat ;  serve  out 
to  them  what  wines  and  measure  you  list  —  only  let  each  Fleming  have  a 
solemn  quart  of  Rhenish. — Bat  what  will  you  do  for  the  English  churls,  of 
whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  with  ua  ?" 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow.  —  "  There  will  he  a  strange 
waste  of  liquor,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  I  may  not  deny  that  the  emergency 
may  defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  English,  they  are,  as  you  wot,  a 
mised  breed,  having  much  of  your  German  suUenness,  together  with  a 
plentiful  touch  of  the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh  furies.  Light  wines  stir 
them  not;  strong  heavy  draughts  would  madden  them.  What  think  you 
of  ale,  an  invigorating,  strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the  heart  without 
inflaming  the  brain  ?" 

"  Ale  1"  said  the  Fleming. — "  Hum — ha — is  your  ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ? 
— is  it  double  ale?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  skill!"  said  the  butler.  —  "  March  and  October  have 
witnessed  me  ever  as  they  came  round,  for  thirty  years,  deal  with  the  best 
barley  in  Shropshire. — You  shall  judge." 

He  filled,  from  a  lar^e  hogshead  in  the  comer  of  the  battery,  the  flagon 
which  the  Fleming  had  just  emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner  replenished 
than  Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"  Good  ware,"  he  said,  "  Master  Butler,  strong  stinrfng  ware.  The  Eng- 
lish churls  will  fight  like  devils  upon  it — let  them  be  furnished  with  mighty 
ale  along  with  their  beef  and  brown  bread.  And  now,  having  given  yea 
your  charge.  Master  Reinold,  it  is  time  I  should  look  after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a  mien  and  judgment  alike 
undisturbed  by  the  deep  potations  in  which  he  bad  so  recently  indulged, 
undisturbed  also  by  the  various  rumours  concerning  what  was  passing  with- 
out doors,  he  made  the  round  of  the  eaatla  and  ita  outworks,  mustered  the 
little  garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their  posts,  reserving  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen the  management  of  the  arblaats,  or  otossbows,  and  of  the  military 
engines  which  were  contrived  by  the  proud  Normans,  and  were  ineompre- 
hensible  So  the  ignorant  Englisb,  or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the 

?sriod,  but  which  his  more  adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  addreas. 
he  jealousies  entertained  by  both  the  Normans  and  English,  at  being 
placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  a  FJeming,  gradually  yielded  to 
the  military  and  mechanical  skill  which  he  displayed,  as  well  as  to  a  scnss 
uf  the  emergency,  which  hecame  greater  with  every  moment. 
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The  daughter  of  Rajmond  Berenger,  irith  ttie  attendants  ■whom  we  have 
mentioned,  contiDued  to  remain  upon  the  battlementa  of  the  Garde  Doloo- 
reuse,  in  spit*  of  the  exhortations  of  tlie  priest  that  she  would  rather  await 
the  issue  of  this  terrible  interval  in  the  chapel,  and  amid  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion. He  perceived,  at  length,  tliat  she  was  mcapable,  from  grief  and  fear, 
of  attending  to,  or  understanding  bis  advice ;  ana,  sitting  down  beside  her, 
while  the  huntsman  and  Rose  Flammock  stood  bj,  endeavoured  to  Buggest 
such  comfort  as  perhaps  he  scarcelj  felt  himself. 

"This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  s^d;  "and  though  it 
may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hazard,  yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir  Raymond 
Berenger's  policy  of  wars? — He  is  close  and  secret  in  his  purposes,  I 
guess  right  well  he  had  not  marched  oat  as  he  proposes,  unless  he  knew 
tliat  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  mighty  Constable  of  Chester,  were 
close  at  hand." 

"Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father? — Go,  Raonl — go,  my  dearest 
Jioso — look  to  the  east — see  if  you  cannot  descry  banners  or  clouds  of  dust. 
—  Listen — listen- — hear  you  no  trumpets  from  that  quarter?" 

"  Alas !  my  lady,"  said  Baou],  "  the  thunder  of  heaven  could  scarce  be 
heard  amid  the  howling  of  yonder  Welsh  woives."  Evelina  turned  as  he 
spoke,  and  looking  towards  the  bridge,  she  beheld  an  appalling  spectacle. 

The  river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides  the  base  of  the  proud 
eminence  on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  curves  away  from  the  fortresH  and 
its  corresponding  village  on  the  west,  and  tlie  hill  sinks  downward  to  an 
estensive  plain,  bo  extremely  level  as  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.  Lower 
down,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the  banks  again  dose  on  the 
river,  were  situated  the  manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout  Flemings,  which 
were  now  burning  in  a  bright  flame.  The  bridge,  a  high,  narrow  combi- 
nation of  arches  of  unequal  size,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
castle,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  plain.  The  river  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rooky 
channel,  was  often  unfordable,  and  at  all  times  diffioolt  of  passage,  giving 
considerable  advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on 
other  occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of  blood  to  defend  the  pass,  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger's  fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to  abandon.  The 
Welshmen,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  avidity  with  which  men  grasp 
an  unexpected  benetit,  were  fast  crowding  over  the  high  and  steep  arches, 
while  now  bands,  collecting  from  different  points  upon  the  farther  hank, 
increased  the  continued  sti-eam  of  warriors,  who,  passing  leisurely  and 
uninterrupted,  formed  their  line  of  battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to  the  castle. 

At  first, Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions  without  anaiety,  nay, 
with  the  scornful  smile  of  one  who  observes  an  enemy  in  the  aot  of  falling 
into  the  snare  spread  for  them  by  superior  skill.  Raymond  Berenger,  with 
his  little  body  of  infentry  and  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill 
which  is  betwixt  the  castle  and  ^e  plain,  ascending  from  the  former  towards 
the  fortress ;  and  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Dominican,  who  had  not  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  cloister  his  ancient  military  experience,  that  it  was  the 
Knight's  purpose  to  attack  the  disordered  enemy  when  a  certain  number 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  others  were  partly  on  the  farther  side,  and 
partly  engaged  in  the  slow  and  perilous  manccuvro  of  effecting  their  passage. 
But  when  large  bodies  of  the  white-mantled  Welshmen  were  permitted 
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without  interruption  to  take  such  order  on  the  plain  &a  their  Jiahita  of 
fighting  reoom mended,  the  monk'a  oountenauce,  though  he  etill  endeavoured 
to  apeak  encouragement  to  tho  terrified  Eveline,  assumed  a  different  and  an 
anxious  osproasion ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  contended 
Strenuoufilj  with  his  ancient  military  ardour.  "  Be  patient,"  he  said,  "  my 
daughter,  and  be  of  good  comfort;  thine  eyes  sliall  behold  the  diemay  of 
yonder  barbarous  enemy.  Let  but  a  minute  elapse,  and  thou  shalt  see 
them  scattered  like  dust. — Saint  George!  they  wiU  surely  cry  thy  name 

The  monk's  heads  passed  meanwhile  rapidly  tlirough  his  hands,  hut  many 
an  expression  of  military  impatience  mingled  itself  with  his  orisons.  He 
could  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each  successive  throng  of  mountaineers, 
led  under  their  different  banners,  and  headed  by  their  respective  chieftains, 
was  permitted,  without  interruption,  to  pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend 
themselves  in  battle  array  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge,  while  the  English, 
or  rather  Anglo-Norman  cavalry,  remained  stationary,  without  so  much  as 
laying  their  lances  in  rest.  There  remained,  as  be  thought,  hut  one  hope 
— one  only  rational  explanation  of  this  unaocouutable  inactivity  —  this 
voluntary  surrender  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when  that  of  numbers 
was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  concluded, 
that  the  succours  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  other  Lord  Marchers, 
must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  Welsh  were  only  permitted 
to  pass  tho  river  without  opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the  more 
effecbially  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river  in  their  rear,  rendered 
the  more  signally  calamitous.  But  even  white  he  clung  to  this  hope,  the 
monk's  heart  sunk  within  him,  as,  looking  in  every  direction  from  which 
the  expected  succours  might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
slightest  token  which  announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old  man  coiitinued 
alternately  to  t«ll  his  beads,  to  gnae  anxiously  around,  and  to  address  some 
words  of  consolation  in  broken  phrases  to  the  young  lady,  until  the  general 
sbont  of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  tho  battlements 
of  the  castle,  warned  him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last  of  the 
British  had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  vrhole  formidable  array 
Btood  prompt  for  action  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which  each  Welshman  lent 
his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of  defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  con- 
quest, was  at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman  trumpets, — the 
first  sign  of  activity  which  bad  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Raymond 
Berenger.  But  cheerily  as  they  rang,  the  trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the 
shout  which  they  answered,  sounded  like  the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout 
boatswain  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  ijie  same  moment  wnen  the  trumpets  were  blown,  Berenger  gave 
signal  to  the  archers  to  discbarge  their  arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to 
advance  under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones,  shot,  darted,  and 
slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their  steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  by  so  many 
viclorious  recollections,  confident  in  the  talents  of  their  accomplished  leader, 
and  undismayed  even  by  the  desperation  of  their  circumstances,  charged 
the  mass  of  tho  Welshmen  with  their  usual  determined  valour.  It  was  a 
gallant  sight  to  see  this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance  to  the  onset,  their 
plumes  floating  above  their  helmets,  their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six 
feet  in  length  before  the  breasts  of  tieir  coursers ;  their  shields  hanging 
from  their  necks,  that  tlieir  left  hands  might  have  freedom  to  guide  their 
horses;  and  the  whole  body  rushing  on  with  an  equal  front,  and  a  mo- 
mentum of  speed  which  increased  with  every  second.  Such  an  onset  might 
have  startled  naked  men,  (for  such  were  tho  Welsh,  in  respect  of  the  mail- 
sheathed  Normans,)  but  it  brought  ao  terrors  to  the  ancient  British,  who 
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had  long  made  it  their  boast  that  they  esposod  their  hare  bosoms  and  white 
tunics  to  the  laoces  and  swords  of  the  men-at-arms,  with  ns  much  confidenoa 
as  if  thoy  had  been  born  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their  powoi" 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock,  which,  breaking  their  ranks, 
densely  as  they  were  arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very 
centre  of  their  hostj  and  well-nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  hoand  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  that  day  conceded  so  much 
vantage-ground.  But  they  yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give  way,  indeed, 
to  the  gallant  shijj,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite  in  her  wake. 
With  wild  and  horrible  clamours,  they  closed  their  tumultnons  ranks  around 
Berenger  and  his  devoted  followers,  and  a,  deadly  scene  of  strife  ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion  joined  the  standard  of 
Gwenwyn  ;  the  arrows  of  the  men  of  GwentJand,  whoso  skill  in  archery 
almost  equalled  that  of  the  Normans  themselves,  rattled  on  the  helmets  or 
the  men-at-arms ;  and  the  spears  of  the  people  of  Deheubarth,  ronovmed 
for  the  sharpness  and  tamper  of  their  steel  heads,  were  employed  against 
the  cuirasses  not  witliout  fatal  effect,  notwithstanding  the  protection  whioh 
these  afforded  to  the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  tfiat  the  archery  belonging  to  Raymond's  little  band,  stout 
jeoraen,  who,  for  the  most  part,  held  poaaession  by  military  tenure,  ei- 
hausted  their  quivers  oa  the  broad  mark  afforded  them  by  the  Welsh  army. 
It  is  probable,  that  every  shaft  carried  a  Welshman's  life  on  its  point ;  yet^ 
to  have  afforded  important  relief  to  the  cavalry,  now  closely  and  inextnoa- 
bly  engaged,  the  slaughter  ought  to  have  been  twenty-fold  at  least.  Mean- 
time, the  Welsh,  galled  by  this  incessant  discharge,  answered  it  by  voUoya 
from  their  own  archers,  whose  numbers  made  some  amends  ibr  ihoir  infe- 
riority, and  who  were  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and 
siingers.  So  that  the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than  onee  attempted 
to  descend  from  their  position  to  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Raymond 
and  his  devoted  band,  were  now  so  closely  engaged  in  front,  as  ^hliged  them 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  such  a  movement. 

Meanwhile,  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the  first  had  hoped  for  no 
more  than  an  honourable  death,  laboured  with  al!  his  power  to  render  his 
fate  signal,  by  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prinee,  the  author  of  the 
war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  especditure  of  his  strength  by  hewing 
among  the  British;  but,  with  the  shock  of  hia  managed  horse,  repelled 
the  numbers  who  pressed  on  him,  and  leaving  the  plebeians  to  the  swords 
of  his  companions,  shouted  hia  war-cry,  and  made  hia  way  towards  the  fatal 
standard  of  Gwenwyn,  beside  which,  discharging  at  once  the  dutjes  of  a 
skilful  loader  and  a  brave  soldier,  the  Pi'ince  had  stationed  himself.  Ray- 
mond's eiperienee  of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subjeet  equally  to  the  highest 
Hood,  and  most  sudden  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him  some  hope  that  a  success- 
ful attack  upon  this  point,  followed  by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  downfall  of  hia  standard,  might  even  yet  strike  such  a  panic,  as 
should  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  otherwise  so  nearly  desperate.  Tho 
veteran,  therefore,  animated  his  comrajies  to  the  charge  by  voice  and  esam- 

8le ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  hie  way  gradually  onward.  But 
wenwyn  in  person,  surrounded  by  his  best  and  noblest  champions,  offered 
a  defence  as  obstinate  as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they  were  borno 
to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed  down  by  the  invulnerable 
riders.  Wounaed  and  overthrown,  the  Britons  continued  their  resistance, 
clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds,  and  cumbered  their  advance ; 
while  their  brethren,  thrusting  with  pikes,  proved  every  joint  and  crevioe 
■of  the  plate  and  mail,  or  grafjpling  with  the  men-«t  arms,  strove  to  pull 
them  from  their  horses  by  main  force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their  billa 
and  Welsh  hooks.  And  wo  betide  those  who  were  by  these  various  means 
dismounted,  for  the  long  sharp  knives  worn  by  tho  Welsh  soon  pierced  thein 
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with  a  hundred  wounds,  and  were  then  only  merciful  when  the  first  inflicted 
was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
■when  Berenger,  having  forced  his  horse  within  two  spears'  length  of  tbe 
British  standard,  he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so  near  to  eaeh  other  as  to  eschange 
tokens  of  mutual  defiance. 

"Turn  thee.  Wolf  of  Wales,"  said  Berenger,  "and  abide,  if  thou  dareat, 
one  blow  of  a  good  knight's  sword !  Raymond  Berenger  spits  nt  thee  and 
thy  banner." 

"  False  Norman  churl  I"  said  Gwenwyn,  swinging  around  his  head  a  maca 
of  prod  g  w  gbt  i  1  ady  olottered  with  blood,  "  thy  iron  head- 
pieo      h  11   II  p    t    t  thy  lyi  g  tongue,  with  which  I  ivill  this  day  food  the 

E  ym     d  m   i  f    th      answer,  but  pushed  his  horse  towards  the 

Prin       wh       d  d  t     m     t  him  with  equal  readiness.     But  ere  they 

cam    w  th  If    ach     ther's  weapons,  a  Welsh  champion,  devoted 

Uke  th     P  wh      pp      d  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the 

arm  f  R  ym     d      n  esisted  the  repeated  thrusts  of  his  spear, 

threw  himself  under  the  animal,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  his  long 
knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell,  crushing  with  his  weight  the  Briton 
who  bad  wounded  him ;  the  helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall, 
and  rolled  away  from  his  head,  giving  to  view  his  noble  features  and  gray 
hairs.  He  made  more  than  one  efibrt  to  extrioate  himself  from  the  fallen 
horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed,  received  his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of 
flwenwyn,  who  hesitated  not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the 
act  of  extricating  himself. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day,  Dennis  MoroH's  horse  had  kept 
pace  for  pace,  and  his  arm  blow  for  blow,  with  his  master's.  It  seemed 
as  if  two  different  bodies  had  been  moving  under  one  act  of  volition.  He 
hasbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  forth,  exactly  as  he  observed  his  knight 
did,  and  was  close  by  his  side,  when  he  made  the  last  deadly  effort.  At 
that  fatal  moment,  when  Raymond  Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the  bravo 
squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the  standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled 
for  possession  of  it  with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  oou- 
flded,  and  who  now  exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  defend  it.  But  even 
while  engaged  in.  this  mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  his 
master;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force  seemed  by  sympathy  to 
abandon  him,  and  the  British  champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble  in  lay- 
ing him  prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete.  Upon  the  fall  of  their 
leader,  the  followers  of  Raymond  Berenger  would  willingly  have  fied  or 
surrendered.  But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely  had  they  been  enve- 
loped ;  and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintained  by  the  Welsh  upon  their  frontiera, 
quarter  to  the  vanquished  was  out  of  question.  A  few  of  the  men-at-arms 
were  lucky  enough  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  tumult,  and,  not  even 
attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  their  own 
fears  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  and  the  fate  of  the  far-renowned  Raymond  Berenger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never  been  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  combat,  which  bad  been  chiefly  maintained  by  the  cavalry, 
heoaraa  now,  in  their  turn,  the  sole  object  of  tbe  enemy's  attack.  But  when 
they  saw  the  mijlbltude  come  roaring  towards  them  like  a  sea,  with  all  its 
waves,  they  abandoned  the  hank  which  they  had  hitherto  bravely  defended, 
and  began  a  rogpl^ir  retreat  tti  the  castle  in  the  best  order  which  they  could, 
as  the  only  reipajning  means  of  seciiring  their  lives.  A  few  of  their  light- 
footed  enemies  attempted  to  intercept  them,  daring  the  execution  of  this 
prudent  manoeuvre,  by  outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  the  follow  way  which  led  to  the  castie,  fo  oppose  their 
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retrertt.  But  the  coolness  of  the  Eaglisli  arohera,  oecustomad  U>  ostremi- 
tics  of  every  kind,  Kupported  them  on  the  present  occasion.  While  a  part 
of  them,  armed  with  giaiTes  and  bills,  dislodged  the  Welsh  from  the  hollow 
■way,  the  otiiera,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  divisions, 
which  alternately  halted  and  retreated,  maintained  suoh  a  countenance  aa 
to  check  pursuit,  and  exchange  a  severe  discharge  of  missiles  with  the 
Welsh,  by  whioh  both  parties  were  considerable  sufferers. 

At  length,  haying  left  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  brave  companions 
behind  them,  the  yeomanry  attained  the  point,  which,  being  commanded  liy 
arro-.rs  and  engines  from  the  battloments,  might  be  considered  as  that  of 
comparative  safety.  A  ToUey  of  large  stones,  and  square-headed  bolts  of 
great  size  and  thickness,  effectually  stepped  the  farther  progress  of  the  pur 
suit,  and  those  who  had  led  it  drew  back  their  desultory  forces  to  the  pkio, 
where,  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and  eiultafion,  their  countrymen  were  em- 
ployed in  securing  the  plunder  of  the  field ;  while  some,  impelled  iJy  hatred 
and  revenge,  mangled  and  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the  dead  Norrotins,  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  their  national  cause  and  their  own  courage.  The 
fearful  yells  with  which  this  dreadful  work  was  oonsummaiod,  while  it 
struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  slender  garrison  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  inspired  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  resolution  rather  to  defend 
the  fortress  to  the  last  estremity,  than  to  submit  to  the  meroy  of  so  rengefol 
an  enemy." 


Cljitiitti  ilj(  Jfiffi/. 


The  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  evident  to  the  ansioua  spectators 
upon  the  watch-towera  of  the  Garde  DoloureUse,  which  name  the  castle  that 
day  too  well  deserved.  With  difficulty  the  confessor  mastered  his  own  emo- 
tions to  control  thoso  of  the  females  oo  whom  he  attended,  and  who  were 
now  joined  in  their  lamentation  by  many  others  — women,  children,  and 
infirm  old  men,  the  relatives  of  those  whom  they  saw  engaged  in  this  un- 
availing cont^t.  These  helpless  beings  had  been  admitted  to  tho  castle  for 
security's  sake,  and  they  had  now  thronged  to  the  battlements,  from  which 
Father  Aldrovand  fonnd  difficulty  in  making  them  descend,  aware  that  the 
sight  of  them  on  the  towers,  that  should  have  appeared  lined  with  armed 
men,  would  be  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  exertions  of  the  ass^- 
anta.  He  urged  the  Lady  Eveline  to  set  an  example  to  this  group  of  help- 
less, yet  intractable  mourners. 

Preserving,  at  least  endeavouring  to  preserve,  eren  in  the  extremity  of 
grief,  that  composure  which  the  manners  of  the  times  enjoined— for  chivalry 

ai^nl  fil«lil  i^sMt  hiSi  rif  all  Uml^wa.'JJnSaMiiTlhe  X™Sf  Giea!  BrSui^  H^T-"m  i'SiT'c^IiaC 
riNjiifjt  BUS  plaosoa  In  InkonotlcSiOinonji  oilier  oanipularB.  uf  Iho  eilmordmary  conists  aiKl  HercenfiBa  o( 
WiB  Wtlah,  wlio  w«re  nui  afraiii  to  %ht  unomiBl  wiih  enenirea  armna  at  ali  poiiils,  valianllj  ihoMiiiB  llielt 
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had  ita  stoicism  as  well  as  philosophy— Eveline  replied  in  a  voieo  which  aha 
would  foun  have  rendered  firm,  and  whioh  was  tremulous  in  her  despite  — 
"  Tea,  father,  you  say  weli — here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for  maidens  to  look 
upon.  Warlike  meed  and  honoured  deed  sunk  when  yonder  white  plumo 
touched  the  bloody  ground.  —  Cooie,  maidens,  there  is  no  longer  aught  left 
UB  to  see— To  mass,  to  mass — the  tourney  is  over  I" 

There  was  wildness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she  rose,  with  the  air  of  ono 
who  would  lead  out  a  procession,  she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  buly 
for  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Haatilj  wrapping  her  head  in  her  man  tie, 
aa  if  ashamed  of  the  agony  of  grief  which  sue  could  not  restrain,  and  of 
which  her  sobs  and  the  low  moaning  sounds  that  issued  from  under  the 
folds  enveloping  her  face,  declared  the  excess,  she  suffered  Father  Aldro'vand 
to  conduct  her  whither  he^n'onld. 

"Our  gold,"  he  said,  "has  changed  to  brass,  our  wlrer  to  dross,  our 
wisdom  to  folly — it  is  His  will,  who  confounds  the  eounsela  of  the  wise,  and 
shortens  the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — to  the  chapel.  Lady  Eve- 
line ;  and  instead  of  vain  repining,  let  us  pray  to  God  and  tha  saints  to  turn 
away  their  displeasure,  and  to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devouring  wolf." 

Thus  speaJdng,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eveline,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment almost  incapable  of  thought  and  action,  to  the  castle-chapel,  where, 
sinking  before  the  altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude  at  least  of  devotion, 
though  her  thoughts,  despite  the  pious  words  which  her  tongue  faltered  out 
mechanically,  were  upon  the  field  of  hattl  b  de  the  body  of  her  slaugh- 
tered parent.  "The  rest  of  tJie  mourners  m  t  d  th  ung  lady  in  her 
devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence  of  h  th  ght  The  consciousness 
that  so  many  of  the  garrison  had  been  t  fi"  R  ym  nd's  incautious 
sally,  added  to  their  sorrows  the  sense  f  p  1  rity,  which  was 
exaggerated  by  the  cruellies  which  were  tu  it  s  d  by  the  enemyj 
who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  accustom  d  t     p       n    tl  er  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  th  m  tl      t  f  authority  which 

his  character  warranted,  rebuked  their  wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints, 
and  having,  as  he  thought,  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  better 
became  their  condition,  he  left  them  i«  their  private  devotions  ti  '    '  ' 


Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found  Wilkin  Plammock,  who,  having  done  the 
office  of  a  good  and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing  his  artillery, 
and  beating  back,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  was"  now  with  his  own  haad  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no 
stinted  allowance  of  wine. 

"  Have  a  care,  good  WUkin,"  smd  the  father,  "  that  thou  dost  not  exceed 
in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou  knowest,  like  fire  and  walor,  an  excellent 
servant,  hut  a  very  bad  master." 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  it  ovei'flow  the  deep  and  solid  skulls  of  my  country- 
men," said  Wilkin  Plammoek.  "  Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders 
horses — the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other  must  have  a  taste  of  the  wine- 
pot;  but,  credit  me,  father,  they  are  of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will 
not  shrink  in  the  washing. — But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a  cup 
more  than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amiss,  since  thoy  are  iike  to  have 
a  plattor  the  less." 

"How  do  you  meanl"  cried  the  moni:,  starting ;  "  I  trust  in  the  saints 
the  provisions  have  been  cared  for?" 

"Not  BO  well  as  in  your  convent,  good  father,"  replied  Wilkin,  with  tho 
same  immoveable  stolidity  of  countenance.  "  We  had  kept,  as  you  know, 
too  jolly  a  Christmas  to  have  a  very  fat  Easier.  Ton  Welsh  hounds,  who 
helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  are  now  like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  the  lack 
of  them." 

"Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the  monk;  "orders  were  last  evening 
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given  by  out  lord  (whoBe  soul  God  assoilaie  I)  to  fetch  in  the  neoessarj  sup- 
plies from  the  ooviotrj  around!" 

"  Ay,  but  the  "Welsh  were  too  shacp  set  to  permit  us  to  do  that  at  our  ease 
this  morning,  which  sbouid  have  been  done  weeks  and  months  sinco.  Our 
lord  deceased,  if  deceased  be  be,  was  one  of  those  who  trusted  to  the  edge 
of  the  aword,  and  even  so  hath  come  of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  crossbow 
and  a  weli-victoalled  castle,  if  I  must  needs  fight  at  all.  —  You  look  pale, 
my  good  father,  a  eup  of  wine  wDl  revive  you." 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted  cup,  whioh  Wilkin 
pressed  him  to  with  clownish  civility,  "We  have  now,  indeed,"  he  siwd, 
"  no  refuge,  save  in  prayer  I" 

"  Most  true,  good  father;"  again  replied  the  impassible  Fleming;  "pray 
therefore  as  maeh  as  you  will.  I  will  content  myself  with  fasting,  which 
will  come  whether  I  will  or  no." — At  this  moment  a  horn  was  heard  before 
tiio  gale. — "Look  to  the  portcullis  and  the  gate,  ye  knaves  I — What  news, 
Neil  Hansen?" 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  MiU-hill,  juat  within  shot 
of  the  cro^^bows ;  he  has  a  wliite  flag,  and  demands  admittance." 

■'  Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  bo  prepared  for  him,"  said  Wilkin. 
"  Bend  the  bonny  mangonel  upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare  to 
stir  from  the  spot  where  he  stands  till  we  get  all  prepared  to  receive  him," 
said  Flammook  in  bia  native  language.  "And,  Neil,  thou  hound  sfoot,  bestir 
thyself — let  every  pike,  ianoe,  and  pole  in  the  castle  be  ranged  along  the 
battlements,  and  pointed  through  the  shot-holes — cut  up  some  tapestry  into 
the  shape  of  banners,  and  show  them  from  the  highest  towers.  —  Be  ready 
when  I  give  a  signal,  to  strike  naker,*  and  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have"  any ; 
if  not,  some  cow-horns — anything  for  a  noise.  And  hark  ye,  Neil  Hansen, 
do  you,  and  four  or  five  of  your  fellows,  go  to  the  armoury  and  slip  on  eoate- 
of-niail ;  our  Netherlandish  corslets  do  not  appal  them  so  much.  Then  let 
the  Welsh  thief  be  blindfolded  aud  brought  in  amongst  ua — Do  you  hold 
up  your  heads  and  keep  silence  —  leave  me  to  deal  with  him  —  only  have  a. 
care  there  be  no  English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  bis  travela  had  acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Flemiah  language,  had  well-nigh  started  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in 
Wilkin's  instructions  to  his  countryman,  but  commanded  himaelf,  although 
a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  suspicioua  circumstance,  and  at  the  readiness 
and  dexterity  with  which  the  rough-hewn  Fleming  seemod  to  adapt  his  pre- 
parations to  the  roles  of  war  and  of  sound  policy. 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain  whether  the  monk  had  not  hoard 
and  understood  more  of  what  he  said  to  his  countryman,  than  what  he  had 
intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which  Father  Aldrovand 
miffht  entertain,  he  repeated  to  him  in  English  most  of  the  directions  wlitch 
he  had  given,  adding,  "Well,  good  father,  what  think  you  of  it!" 

"  Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  "  and  done  as  if  you  had  practised 
war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of  weaving  broad-cioth." 

"Nay,  spare  not  vour  jibes,  father,"  answered  Wilkin.  —  "Iknowfull 
well  that  you  English  think  that  Flemings  have  nought  in  their  brainpan 
but  sodden  beef  and  cabbage ;  yet  you  see  there  goes  wisdom  to  weaving  of 

"  Right,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,"  answered  the  father ;  "  but,  good 
Flemiog,  wilt  thou  tell  me  what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to  the  Welsh  Prince's 


"  Reverend  father,  first  fell  me  what  the  sumwooa  wilt  be,"  replied  the 
Fleming. 

"  To  surrender  this  casflc  upon  the  instant,"  answered  the  monk.  "WhaS 
will  be  your  reply  ?" 
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"My  answer  ■wiil  be,  N.ty — unless  upon  good  composition," 

"  How,  Sir  Pleming  I  dare  you  mention  composition  and  the  castle  of  tha 
Garde  Doloureuae  in  one  sentence  ?"  eaid  the  monk. 

"Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  an svrered  the  Fleming.  "But  would  your 
reverence  have  me  dally  until  the  question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whejher 
a  plump  priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  furnish  Uieir 
Bhambles?" 

"Pshaw  I"  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  "thou  oanst  not  mean  such  folly. 
"  Kelief  must  arrive  within  twouty-four  hours  at  farthest.  Raymond  Berengcr 
expected  it  for  certain  within  such  a  space." 

"Raymond  Berenger  has  been  deceived  this  morning  in  more  matters 
tiian  one,"  answered  the  Fleming. 

"Hark  thee,  Jknderkin,"  anawered  the  monk,  whose  retreat  from  the 
world  had  not  altogether  quenched  his  military  habits  and  propensities,  "  I 
counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou  dost  regard  thine  own 
life ;  for  hero  are  as  many  English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter 
of  to-day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish  bull-frogs  into  the  castle- 
diljjh,  should  thay  have  cause  to  think  thou  meanest  falsely,  in  the  keeping 
of  this  castle,  and  the  defence  of  the  lady. Eveline, " 

"  Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with,  unnecessary  and  idle  fears,"  re- 
plied Wilkin  Flammock  — "  I  am  oastellano  in  this  house,  by  command  of 
its  lord,  and  what  I  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that  will  I  do." 
'  "But  I,"  Bwd  the  angry  monk,  "I  am  the  servant  of  tha  Pope  —  the 
chaplain  of  this  castle,  witli  power  to  bind  and  unloose.  I  fear  me  thou 
'art  no  true  Christian,  Wilkia  Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Btonntaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to  take  tha  blessed  cross  —  thou  hast 
breakfasted,  and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  era  thou  hast  heard  mass.  Thou 
art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  1  will  not  trost  thee — I  demand  to  bo  present 
at  the  conference  betwixt  thoe  and  the  Welshman." 

"  It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  Siud  Wilkin,  with  the  same  smiling,  heavy 
countenance,  which  ho  maintained  on  all  occasions  of  life,  however  urgent. 
"  It  is  true,  as  thou  sajest,  good  father,  that  I  have  mine  own  reasons  for 
not  marching  quite  so  far  as  the  gates  of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  T 
have  such  reasons,  since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of  the 
Qarde  Doloareuse.  It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have  been  sometimes  obliged 
to  visit  my  mills  earlier  than  the  chaplain  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  tha 
altar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks  not  working  ere  I  break  my  fast.  But 
for  this,  lather,  I  bave  paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reverence,  and 
methinks  since  ygu  are  pleased  to  remember  the  confession  bo  exactly,  you 
should  not  forget  the  penance  and  the  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  had  gone  a  step 
beyond  what  the  rules  of  his  order  and  of  the  church  permitted.  Ho  was 
baffled  by  the  Fleming's  reply,  and  Snding  him  unmoved  by  tho  charge  of 
heresy,  he  could  only  answer,  in  some  confusion,  "  Yon  refuse,  then,  to 
admit  me  to  the  conference  with  the  Welshman  ?" 

"  Boverend  father,"  scwd  Wilkin,  "it  altogether  respeoteth  secular  matters. 
If  anght  of  religious  tenor  should  intervene,  you  shall  ho  summoned  without 

"  I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thoe,  thou  Flemish  os,"  muttered  tho  monk 
to  himself,  b.it  in  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  the  by-standors ;  and  so  speak-  . 
ing  he  left  the  battlements. 

Wilkin  Flammock,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  having  first  seen  that  all 
was  arranged  on  the  battiements,  so  m  to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  a  strength 
which  did  not  exist,  descended  to  a  small  guard-room,  betwixt  the  outer  and 
inner  gate,  where  ho  was  attended  by  half-a-dozen  of  his  own  people,  dis- 
guised in  the  Norman  armour  which  they  had  found  in  the  armoury  of  t!ie 
castle, — their  strong,  tall,  and  bulky  forms,  and  motionless  postures,  eausing 
them  to  look  rather  like  trophies  of  sonic  past  age,  than  living  and  existijig 
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Boldiars.  Sui-rounded  by  these  hnge  and  inanimate  figures,  in  a  littie 
vaulted  room  which  almost  excluded  daylight,  PiammoGk  received  the  Welsh 
envoy,  who  was  led  in  blindfolded  betwixt  two  Flomings,  yet  not  so  care- 
fully matched  but  that  they  permitted  him  to  havo  a  glimpse  of  the  prepa- 
rations on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  made  chiefly  foe  the 
purpose  of  impoaing  on  him.-  For  the  same  purpose  an  oocnsional  clatter 
of  arms  was  made  without ;  voices  were  heard  aa  if  ofEoera  were  going  their 
rounds ;  and  other  sounds  of  ocdve  preparation  seemed  to  announce  that  a 
ijuinerous  and  regular  garrison  was  preparing  to  receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's  ejsa, — for  the  same  in- 
dividual who  had  formerly  brought  Gwenwyn's  offer  of  alliance,  now  bare 
his  summons  of  surrender, — he  looked  haughtily  around  him  and  demanded 
to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  thfl  commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son 
of  Cyvelioo,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"  His  highness,"  answered  Flammoct,  with  his  usual  smiling  indifference 
of  manner,  *'  must  be  contented  to  treat  with  Wilkin  Flammoct  of  the  Full- 
ing-mills, deputed  governor  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Thoa  deputed  governor '."  esclaimed  Jorworth ;  "  thou  ? — a  Low-country 
weaver  I  —  it  is  impossible.  Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan*  cannot 
have  sunk  to  a  point  so  low,  as  to  be  commanded  by  thee ! — these  men  seem 
English,  to  them  I  will  deliver  ray  message." 

"Youmayifyou  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  "butif  they  returnyou  any  answer 
save  by  signs,  you  shall  oa]l  me  seJieha." 

"Is  this  true?"  said  the  Welsh  envoy,  looking  towards  the  men-at-arms, 
aa  they  seemed,  by  whom  Flammoek  was  attended ;  "  arc  you  really  come 
to  this  pass?  1  thought  that  the  mere  having  been  born  on  British  earth, 
though  the  children  of  spoilers  ami  invaders,  had  inspired  you  with  too 
much  pride  to  brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.  Or,  if  you  arc  not  oon- 
riigeous,  should  you  not  be  cautious  ? — Well  speaks  the  proverb,  Wo  to  him 
that  will  trust  a  stranger!  Still  mute — 'Still  silent?  —  answer  me  by  word 
or  sign  —  Do  you  really  oal!  and  acknowledge  him  as  your  leader?" 

The  men  in  ormOurwith  one  aecord  nodded  their  casques  in  reply  to  Jor- 
worth's  question,  and  then  remained  motionless  as  before. 

The  Welshman,  witb  the  acute  genius  of  his  country,  suspected  there 
was  something  in  this  which  he  cculd  not  entirely  comprehend,  but,  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  upon  his  guard,  he  proceeded  as  follows;  ""-  -■^  --  -■- 


may,!  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of  my  'sovereign,  since  it  brings 
pardon  and  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Castell  an  Carrig,-}'  which  joa 
have  cailed  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpallon  of  the  territory 
by  the  change  of  the  name.  Dpon  surrender  of  tlio  same  to  the  Prince  of 
Powys,  with  its  dependertoies,  and  with  the  arms  which  it  contains,  and 
with  the  maiden  Eveline  Berenger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  depart  unmo- 
lested, and  have  safe-conduct  wheresoever  they  will,  to  go  beyond  the 
marches  of  the  Oymry." 

■■  And  how,  if  we  obey  not  this  summons  1"  said  the  imperturbable  Wilkin 
Flaramook. 

"  Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  Raymond  Berenger,  your  late  leader," 
replied  Jorworth,  his  eyes,  while  he  was  speaking,  glancing  with  the  vin- 
dictive feroeity  which  dictated  his  answer.  "So  many  strangers  as  be 
here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to  the  ravens,  so  many  heads  U)  the  gibbet  t 
— It  is  long  since  the  kites  have  had  such  a  banquet  of  Jurdane  Flomiaga 
and  false  &tsons." 

"  Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "  if  such  be  thy  only  message,  bear 
mine  answer  back  to  thy  master,  That  wise  men  trust  not  to  the  words  of 
others  that  safety,  which  they  can  secure  by  their  own  deeds.  Wo  have 
walls  high  and  strong  enough,  deep   moats,  and  plenty  of  munition,  both 
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laugbow  and  arblast.  We  will  keep  the  oastle,  trusting  tha  oaatle  will  keep 
us,  til!  God  shall  send  us  succour." 

"Do  not  peril  jour  livea  on  such  an  issue,"  said  the 'Welsh  eiuiasary, 
changing. his  language  to  the  Flemish,  whieh,  from  occasional  communica- 
tion with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke  fiueotly,  and  which 
he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal  the  purport  of  his  discourse  from  the  sup- 
posed English  in  the  apartment.  "  Hark  thee  hither,"  he  proceeded,  "  good 
Fleming.  Knowest  thou  not  that  he  in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Constabia 
De  Laoj,  hath  hound  himself  by  hia  vow  to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he 
crosses  tiie  sea,  and  cannot  come  to  your  aid  without  perjury?  He  and  the 
other  Lords  Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces  far  northward  to  join  the  host 
of  Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  pat  us  to  the  (oil  and  trouble  of  a 
long  siege,  when  you  can  hope  no  rescue?" 

"  Ana  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkic,  answering  in  his  native 
language  and  looking^  at  the  Welshman  fixedly,  yet  with  a  couutensnce 
from  which  all  expression  seemed  studiously  banished,  and  which  exhibited, 
upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a  remarkable  compound  of  dulness  and 
Bimplicity,  "  what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your  trouble  be  great  or  small  V 

"Oome,  friend  Plammook,"  said  the  Welshnjan,  "frame  not  thyself  more 
unapprehensive  than  nature  hath  formed  thee.  The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sun- 
beam can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  efforts  cannot  prevent  the  fall 
of  this  oastle ;  but  thou  mayat  hasten  it,  and  the  doing  so  shall  avail  thoa 
much."  Thus  speaking,  he  drew  close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice  to 
an  insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  "  Never  did  the  withdrawing  of  a  bar,  or 
the  raising  of  a  portcullis,  bring  such  vantage  to  Fleming  as  tiiey  may  to 
thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing  the  one,  and  the  drop- 
ping the  other,  have  cost  me  my  whole  worldly  subsistence." 

"  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an  overflowing  ro 


"  My  w 

"  Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  man,  in  the  place  of  thy 
goods,"  said  the  Welshman  ;  but  the  Fleming  continued,  without  seeming  to 
hear  him,  to  number  up  his  lasses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off,  and " 

"Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jorworth,  "chosen  from 
the  most  bright^kinned  of  the  spoil." 

"But  my  daughter  —  but  the  Lady  Eveline" — said  the  Fleming,  with 
some  slight  change  in  hia  monotonoua  voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt 
ajid  perplesity— "  You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and " 

"  To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said  Jorworth,  "  but  not  to  snch 
as  shall  deserve  clemency  by  surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  the  con- 
tumelies of  Raymond,  and  riuse  his  daughter  to  bigh  honour  among  the 
daughters  of  the  Cymry,  For  thine  own  child,  form  but  a  wish  for  har 
advantage,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost.  Now,  Fleming,  we 
undei-stand  eaoh  other." 

"  I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  Flammock. 

"And  I  thee,  I  trust?"  said  Jorworth,  bending  his  keen,  wild  bine  eye  on 
the  stolid  and  unoxpressive  face  of  the  Netherlander,  like  an  eager  student 
who  seeks  to  discover  some  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning  in  a  passage  of 
a  classic  author,  the  direct  import  of  which  seems  trite  and  trivial. 

"  You  believe  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  but  here  lies  tho 
difficulty, — which  of  us  shall  trust  the  other  ?" 

"  Barest  thou  ask !"  answered  Jorworth,  "  Is  it  for  thoo,  or  such  as  thee, 
to  express  doubt  of  the  purposes  of  the  Prince  of  Powjs  ?" 

"1  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  through  thee;  and  well  I  wot 
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thou  art  not  one  who  will  let  thy  traffic  miscarry  for  want  of  aid  from  the 
breath  of  thy  month." 

"  Aa  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hurrying  assoTcration  on 
asseveration  —  "by  the  soul  of  my  father  —  by  the  faith  of  my  mothoT  —  by 
the  black  rood  of " 

"Stop,  good  Jorworth  —  thou  heapest  thine  oaths  too  thickly  on  each 
other,  for  mo  to  value  them  to  the  right  estimate,"  said  Flammock ;  "  that 
whicliISs  BO  lightly  pledged,  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth  redeeming. 
Some  part  of  the  promised  guerdon  in  hand  the  whilst,  were  woitli  an 
hundred  oaths." 

"  Thou  suspicious  churl,  dareat  thou  doubt  my  word  ?" 

"  No  —  by  no  means,"  answered  Wilkin ;  —  "  ne'ertheless,  I  will  believe 
thy  deed  more  readily," 

"To  the  point,  Fleming,"  siud  Jorworth  —  "What  wouldst  thou  have 
of  me?" 

"  Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money  thou  didst  promise,  and  I 
will  think  of  the  rest  of  thy  proposal," 

"  Base  silver-broker  1"  answered  Jorworth,  "  thinkest  thou  the  Prince  of 
Powys  has  us  many  money-bags,  as  the  merchants  of  thy  land  of  sale  and 
barter?  He  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests,  aa  the  waterspout  sucks  up 
water  by  its  strength,  but  it  is  to  disperse  them  among  hia  followers,  as  the 
cloudy-  column  restores  its  contents  to  earth  and  ooean.  The  silver  that  I 
promise  thee  has  yet  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests — nay,  the 
casket  of  Becenger  himself  must  bo  ransacked  to  make  no  the  tale." 

"  Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself,  (having  full  power  in  the  castle,)  and 
BO  save  yon  a  labour,"  said  the  Fieaiing. 

"  True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  cord 
and  a  noose,  whether  the  Welsh  took  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved  it 
- — the  one  would  expect  their  booty  entire — the  other  their  countryman's 
treasures  to  be  delivered  undiminished." 

"  I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Fleming.  "  Well,  say  I  were  content 
to  trust  yon  thus  far,  why  not  return  my  cattle,  which  are  in  your  ovm 
hands,  and  at  your  disposal?  If  you  do  not  pleasure  me  in  something 
beforehand,  what  can  I  espeot  of  you  afterwards  ?" 

"I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  answered  the  equally  sus- 
picious Welshman.  "  But  what  would  it  aval!  thee  to  have  thy  cattle  withia 
the  fortress?     The^  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the  plain  beneath." 

"In  fftith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "thou  sayst  truth — they  will  be  but  a 
trouble  to  na  here,  where  we  have  so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  garrison. — And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely,  we  have  enough 
of  forage  to  maintain  all  wc  have,  and  more.     Now,  my  cattle  are  ofa 

JQOuIiar  stock,  brought  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  1  desire  to 
iive  them  restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welsh  hooks  be  busy  with  their 

"  You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,"  said  Jorworth ;  "  it  is 
but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"  Thanks  to  your  muniEceace,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  am  a  simple-mindad 
man,  and  bound  my  wishes  to  the  recovery  of  my  own  jiroperty." 

"  Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle  I"  said  Jorworth. 

"  Of  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-morrow,"  said  Wilkin  Flaramook ;  "  if 
those  English  and  Normans  should  suspect  such  a  purpose,  we  should  have 
wild  work — they  must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  nold  larther  communica- 
tion on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  pray  thee,  depart  suddenly,  and  as  if 
oifended  with  the  tenor  of  our  discourse." 

"Yet  would  I  fmn  know  something  more  flsed  and  absolute,"  sdd  Jor- 
worth. 

"Impossible — imposailjle,"  said  the  Fleming;  "see  you  not  yonder  taU 
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fellow  begins  already  to  handle  his  dagger — Go  iienee  io  haste,  and  angrily 
— and  forget  not  the  cattle." 

"I  will  not  forgot  them,"  said  Jorworth;  "but  if  thou  keep  not  faifi 

So  spoaking.  he  'eft  the  apartment  with  a  gesture  of  menace,  partly  really 
directed  to  Wilkin  himaelf,  partly  assumed  in  conseqnence  of  his  advice, 
fiaiumock  replied  in  English,  as  if  that  all  around  might  understand  what 
he  said,  ' 

"  Do  thy  worst.  Sir  Welsliman !  I  am  a  true  man  ;  I  defy  the  proposals 
of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out  this  eastle  to  thy  shame  and  thy  master's  I 
—  Here — let  him  he  blindfolded  once  more,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his 
attendants  without ;  the  next  Welshman  who  appears  before  the  gate  of  the 
Garde  Dolonreuse,  shall  be  more  sharply  received." 

The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn,  when,  as  Wilkin  Flam- 
moek  himself  left  the  guardroom,  one  of  the  seeming  men-at-arms,  who  had 
been  present  at  this  interview,  S£ud  in  hie  ear,  in  Bnglish,  "  Thou  art  a  falsa 
ti'ftitor,  Flammock,  and  shalt  die  a  traitor's  death  I" 

Stariled  at  this,  the  iPlemiog  would  have  questioned  the  man  farther,  but 
be  had  disappeared  iso  eooo  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Flammook  was 
disconcerted  by  this  circumstance,  which  showed  him  that  his  interview 
with  Jorworth  had  been  observed,  and  its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by 
some  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidence,  and  might  thwart  his  inten- 
tions; and  he  quickly  after  learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


iC^aptEi  l^t  liitii. 


The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had  descended  from  the  ele- 
vated station  whence  she  had  beheld  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  agony  of 
grief  natural  to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  death  of  an  honoured 
and  beloved  father.  But  her  station,  and  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  which 
she  had  been  trained  up,  did  nut  permit  any  prolonged  or  needless  indul- 
gence of  inactive  sorrow.  In  raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses, "or  rather  goddesses,  the  spirit  of  that  singular 
system  exacted  from  them,  in  requital,  a  tone  of  character,  and  a  line  of 
conduct,  superior  and  sometliing  contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or  merely 
human  feeling.  Its  heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits  shown  by  au 
artificial  light — strong  and  luminous,  and  which  placed  in  high  relief  the 
objects  on  which  it  was  turned ;  but  having  still  something  of  adventitious 
splendour,  which,  compared  with  that  of  the  natural  day,  seemed  glaring 
and  esaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  daugfcier 
of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose  stem  was  to  ha  found  in  the  race  of  Thor,  Balder, 
Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors  of  the  North,  whose  beauty  was  the  theme 
of  a  hundred  minstrels,  and  her  eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  the  chivalry 
of  the  warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to  monrn  her  sire  with  the  inefifectual 
tears  of  a  village  maiden.  Young  as  she  was,  and  horrible  .as  was  the 
incident  which  she  had  but  that  instant  witnessed,  it  was  not  altogether  so 
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appalling  to  bet  as  to  ft  maiden  -whose  eye  had  not  been  aecnstomod  to  the 
rough,  and  often  fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had  not  been 
among  scenes  aiii?.  men  where  war  and  death  had  been  tlie  unoensing  theme 
of  every  tongue,  whose  imagination  had  not  been  familiarized  witli  wild 
and  bloody  etenb,  or,  finally,  who  had  not  been  trained  up  to  consider  an 
honourable  "  death  under  shield,"  as  that  of  a  field  of  battle  was  termed, 
as  a  n^re  desirable  termination  to  the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering 
and^f^iononred  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to  conclude  the  listless  and 
helpless  inactivity  of  prolonged  old  age.  Evelino,  while  she  wept  for  her 
father,  felt  her  bosom  glow  when  she  recollected  that  be  died  in  the  blaze 
of  his  fame,  and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered  enemies ;  and  when  she 
thought  of  tha  osigencies  of  her  own  situation,  it  was  with  the  deter  mi  nation 
to  defend  her  own  liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by  every  means 
which  Heaven  had  left  within  her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten ;  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  she  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiattj  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  prayers.  In  a  small  crypt, 
or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on  which 
a  lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  revered  as 
a  household  and  peculiar  deity  by  the  family  of  Berenger,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gono  upon 
pilgrimage.  It  was  of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  Grecian  painting, 
not  unlike  those  which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the  Evan- 
gelist Lulce.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was  accounted  a  shrine  of 
uncommon  sanctity  —  nay,  supposed  to  have  displayed  miraculous  powers; 
and  Eveline,  by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered  beiore  the 
painting,  and  by  the  constant  prayers  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
had  constituted  herself  the  peculiar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secrecy,  sinking  in  the  extremity  of 
her  sorrow  before  the  shrine  of  her  patroness,  she  besought  the  protection 
of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and  honour,  and  invoked 
vengeance  on  the  wild  and  treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her  father, 
and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of  strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow  a 
large  donative  in  lends  tJj  the  shrine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  im- 
plored ;  but  the  oath  passed  her  lips,  (even  though  they  faltered,  d  th  _h 
something  within  her  remonstrated  against  the  vow,)  thatwli  ts  fa 

voured  knight  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  might  empl  y  f      h 
rescue,  should  obtain  from  her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon  she  mi  ht  h  n 
abiy  grant,  were  it  that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy  altar.     I     ght  as 
she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of  many  a  knight,  that       h  a 
render  was  the  highest  boon  which  Heaven  could  bestow,  she  f  It  as  d  s- 
charging  a  debt  of  gratitude  when  she  placed  herseif  entirely    t  th    d 
posal  of  the  pure  and  blessed  patroness  in  whose  aid  she  confided.    Perhaps 
there  lurked  in  this  devotion  some  earthly  hope  of  which  she  was  herself 
scarce  conscious,  and  which  reconciled  her  to  the  indefinite  sacrifice  thus 
freely  offere'd.    The  Virgin,  {this  fiatterinz  hope  might  insinuate,)  kindest 
and  most  benevolent  of  patronesses,  will  use  compass ionately  the  power 
resigned  to  her,  and  Aewill  be  the  favoured  champion  of  Maria,  upon  whom 
her  votaress  would  most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something  selfish  will  often  mingle  with 
cur  noblest  and  purest  emotions,  it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself, 
who,  in  the  full  assurance  of  implicit  faith,  and  fixing  on  the  representative 
of  her  adoration,  eyes  in  which  the  most  earnest  supplication,  the  most 
humble  confidence,  struggled  with  unbidden  tears,  was  perhaps  more  beau- 
tiful than  when,  young  as  she  was,  she  was  selected  to  bestow  the  prize  of 
cliivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment 
of  high  excitation,  when  prostrated  in  devotion  .before  a  being  of  whose 
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power  to  protect  her,  and  to  make  her  pi'otectioo  assured  by  a  visible  sign, 
ahe  doubted  nothing,  the  Ladj  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  tiie  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  ahe  gazed  on  the  picture  with  an  over- 
Strained  eje,  and  an  imagination  heated  with  enthuuiosrn,  tho  expression 
Boemed  to  aitar  from  the  hard  outline,  fashioned  by  the  Greek  painter ;  the 
eves  appeared  to  become  animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of  compassion 
the  suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votareGS,  and  the  mouth  visibly  ai^anged 
itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that 
the  head  made  a  gentle  iuchnation. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances,  of  which  her  faith 
permitted  her  not  tq  question  the  reality,  the  Lady  Eveline  folded  her  arms 
on  her  bosom,  and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the  pavement,  as  the  posture 
most  fitting  to  listen  to  divine  oommunication. 

But  her  vision  went  Jiot  so  far ;  there  was  neither  sound  nor  voice,  and 
whea,  aft^r  stealing  her  eyes  all  areund  the'  crypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she 
again  tMsed  them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed  to  be  in 
the  form  in  which  the  iimner  had  sketched  thorn,  saving  that,  to  Eveline's 
imagination,  they  still  retained  an  august  and  yet  gracious  expression, 
■which  she  had  not  before  remarked  upon  the  countenance.  With  awful 
reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet  comforted,  and  even  elated,  with 
the  visitation  she  had  witnessed,  the  maiden  repeated  again  and  again  the 
orisons  which  she  thought  most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  her  benefactress ;  and 
rising  at  length,  retired  backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  sovereign, 
until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints  which  the  walls  and 
niches  presented  for  adoration ;  but  the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants,  too 
anxious  to  prolong  their  devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the  castle  to  learn 
tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  obbun  some  refreshment,  or  at  least  some 
place  of  repose  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint  as  she  passed  his 
image,  (for  impending  danger  makes  men  obsorvaut  of  the  rites  of  devo- 
tiaa")  the  Lady  Eveline  bad  almost  reached  tlie  door  of  the  chapel,  when  a 
man-at-arms,  as  lie  seemed,  entered  hastily;  and,  with  a  louder  voice  than 
suited  the  holy  place,  unless  when  need  was  most  urgent,  demanded  the 
Lady  Eveline.  Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  Teneration  which  the  late 
scene  had  produced,  she  waa  about  to  rebuke  his  military  rudeness,  when 
he  spoke  again,  and  in  anxious  haste,  "  Daughter,  we  are  betrayed  1"  and 
though  the  form,  and  the  eoat-of-mail  which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a  sol- 
dier, the  voice  was  that  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  eager  and  anxious  at 
the  same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the,  mail  hood,  and  showed  his 


"Father,"  she  said,  "what  means  thi 
dence  in  Ilcaven  which  you  are  wont  ti 
arms  than  your  order  assigns  to  you?" 

"  It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,"  said  Father  Aldrovand ;  "  for  I  was  a 
soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  Bat  now  I  have  donn'd  this  harness  to  discover 
treachery,  not  to  rewst  force.  Ahl  my  beloved  daughter— vre  are  dread- 
fully beset — foemen  without — traitors  within! — The  false  Fleming,  Wilkin 
Flommock,  is  treating  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle '" 

"Who  dares  say  so?"  said  a  veiled  female,  who  had  been  kneeling  unnii- 
ticed  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  the  chapel,  but  who  now  started  up  and 
came  boidly  betwist  Lady  EveUne  and  thp  monk. 

"Oo  hence,  thou  saucy  minion,"  said  the  monk,  surprised  at  this  bold 
interruption ;  "  this  concerns  not  thee." 

"  But  it  dolh  concern  me,"  said  the  damsel,  throwing  back  her  veil,  and 
discovering  the  juvenile  coontenanoe  of  Eo&o,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin 
Flammock,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheeks  blushing  with  anger,  the 
vehemence  of  which  made  a  singular  contrast  with  the  very  fair  com- 
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plo:sion,  and  almost  infantine  features  of  the  speaker,  whose  whole  form 
and  figure  was  tnat  of  a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and 
indeed  whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as  they  now 
seemed  bold,  impassioned,  and  undaunted. — "Doth  it  not  concern  me,"  sha 
fiaid,  "  that  my  father's  honest  name  should  be  tainted  with  treason  ?  Doth 
it  not  concern  the  stream  ivhen  the  foantain  is  troubled?  It  doth  concern 
me,  and  I  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny." 

"  Damsel,"  said  Eveline,  "  restrain  thy  naeless  passion ;  the  good  father, 
though  he  cannot  intentionally  calumniate  thy  father,  speaks,  it  may  be, 
from  false  report," 

"  As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  father,  "  I  speak  from  the  report 
of  my  own  ears.  Dpon  the  oath  of  my  order,  myself  heard  this  Wilkin 
Flammock  chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the  surrender  of  the  Garde 
l)oloureuse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I  gained  admittance 
to  a  conference  where  he  thought  there  were  no  English  ears.  They  spoke 
Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old." 

"  The  Elemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose  headstrong  passion  led 
her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to  the  last  insult  offered,  "is  no  jargon  like 
your  piebald  English,  half  Norman,  half  Saxon,  hut  a  noble  Gothic  tongue, 
spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who  fought  against  the  Roman  Kaisars,  when 
Britain  bent  the  necfc  to  them — and  as  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,"  she  continued,  collecting  her  ideas  into  more  order  as  she  wont  on, 
"  believe  it  not,  my  dearest  lady ;  but,  as  yon  Talue  tho  honour  of  your  own 
noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the  BTangellsts,  in  the  honesty  of  mine  I"  This 
she  spoke  with  an  imploring  tone  of  voice,  mingled  with  sobs,  as  if  her  heart 
had  been  breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant.  "  Rose,"  she  said,  "  in  this 
evil  time  suspiaions  will  light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunderstandings  will 
ariae  among  the  best  friends.  JLet  us  hear  the  good  father  state  wnat  he 
hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent.  Fear  not  but  that  Wilkin  shall  be  hoard 
in  his  defence.     Thou  wert  wont  to  be  ijuiet  and  reasonable." 

"I  am  neJUier  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter,"  sdd  Rose,  with  re- 
doubled indignation ;  "  and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  tiie  fabehoods 
of  that  reverend  mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true  soldier.  But 
I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  him  either  in  casque  or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hasUly  out  of  the  chapel,  while  the  monk,  after  some 
pedantic  cireum locution,  acquainted  the  Lady  Eveline  with  what  he  had 
overheard  betwixt  Jorworth  and  Wilkin ;  and  proposed  to  her  ta  draw  to- 
gether the  few  English  who  were  in  the  ciwtle,  and  take  possession  of  tho 
innermost  s(juare  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  fortresses  of  the 
Norman  penod,  was  situated  so  as  to  make  considerable  defence,  even  after 
the  exterior  works  of  the  caatie,  which  it  commanded,  were  in  the  hand  of 
the  enemy. 

"Father,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  tho  vision  she  had  lately  wit- 
nessed, "this  were  good  counsel  in  extremity;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to 
create  the  very  evil  we  fear,  by  settjng  our  garrison  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves. I  have  a  strong,  and  not  unwarranted  confidence,  good  father,  in 
our  blessed  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse,  tliat  we  shall  attain  at  once  ven- 
geance o  a  our  barbarous  enemies,  and  escape  from  our  present  jeopardy; 
and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow  I  have  made,  that  to  him  whom  Our  Lady 
should  employ  to  work  us  succour,  I  will  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my  father's 
inheritance,  or  the  hand  of  his  daughter." 

"Ave  Maria!  Ave  Begina  Oieli!"  said  the  priest;  "on  a  rock  more  sure 
you  could  not  have  founded  your  trust. — But,  daughter,"  he  continued  after 
the  proper  ejaculation  had  r>een  made,  "  have  you  never  heard,  even  by  a 
hint,  that  there  was  a  treaty  for  your  hand  betwixt  our  much  honoured 
lord,  of  whom  wo  are  cruelly  bereft,  (may  God  assoilaie  his  soul  I)  and  the 
great  house  of  Lacy  V 
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"  Something  I  may  have  heard,"  said  Eveline,  dropping  her  eyes,  while  n 
slight  tinge  auffnaed  her  cheek ;  "  but  I  refer  me  to  the  dispoaal  of  our  Lady 
of  Succour  and  Consolation." 

As  she  spoke,  Rose  entered  the  chape!  with  the  same  vivacity  eho  had 
shown  in  leaving  it,  leading  by  the  hand  her  father,  whoao  sluggish  thougli 
firm  step,  vacant  countenaDce,  and  heavy  demeanour,  farmed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  (he  rapidity  of  her  motions,  and  the  anxious  animation  of  her 
address.  Her  task  of  drajjging  him  forward  might  have  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  some  of  those  ancient  monuments,  on  which  a  small  cherub,  singu- 
larly inadequate  to  the  task,  is  often  represented  as  hoisting  upward  towards 
the  empyrean  the  fleshy  bulk  of  some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  vrhose 
disproportioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render  ineffectual  the  benevolent  and 
spirited  exertions  of  its  fluttering  guide  and  assistant. 

"  Eosoben — my  child — what  grieves  thee  ?"  said  the  Netherlander,  as  he 
yielded  to  his  daughter's  violence  with  a  smile,  which,  being  on  the  coante- 
nanee  of  a  father,  had  more  of  expression  and  feeling  than  those  which 
seemed  t*  have  made  their  constant  dwelling  upon  his  hps. 

"  Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impatient  maiden ;  "  impeach  him  with 
treason,  who  can  or  dare  I  There  stands  Wilkin  Flammock,  son  of  Dieterick, 
the  Cramer  of  Antwerp,  —  let  those  accuse  him  to  his  face  who  slandered 
him  behind  his  back! 

"  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Evoiino  ;  "  we  are  joung  in 
our  lordship,  and,  alas  I  the  duty  hath  descended  upon  us  in  an  evil  hour ; 
yet  we  will,  so  may  God  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  hear  and  judge  of  your  ao- 
cosation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power," 

"  This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "  however  bold  ho  hath  made 
himself  in  villany,  dares  not  deny  that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  the  castle." 

"  Strike  him,  father  I"  said  the  indignant  Rose,  —  "  strike  the  disguised 
mummer!  The  steel  hauberk  may  be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock 
—strike  him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully  1" 

"Peace,  Eoschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said  her  father,  angrily;  "the  monk 
hath  more  truth  than  sense  about  him,  and  I  would  his  ears  had  been  far- 
ther off  when  he  thrust  tbeni  into  what  concerned  him  not," 

Rose's  countenance  felt  when  she  heard  her  father  bluntly  avow  the  frea- 
Bonable  communication  of  which  she  had  thought  him  incapable — she  dropt 
the  hand  by  which  she  had  dragged  him  into  the  chapel,  and  stared  on  the 
Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  a 
countenance  from  which  the  blood,  with  which  it  was  so  lately  highly  co- 
loured, had  retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance  in  which  sweetness 
and  dignity  were  mingled  with  sorrow.  "  Wilkin,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not 
have  believed  this.  What!  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding  benefactor's 
death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering  with  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up 
the  castle,  and  betray  thy  trust!  — But!  will  not  upbraid  thee —  I  deprive 
thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee  to  be 
kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till  God  send  us  relief;  when,  it  may  be, 
thy  daughter's  merits  shall  atone  for  thy  offences,  and  save  farther  punish- 
ment,— See  that  our  commands  be  presently  obeyed." 

"Yes — -yes — -yes!"  exclaimed  Rose,  hurryii^  one  word  on  the  other  as 
fast  and  vehemently  as  she  could  articnlat*  —  "Let  us  go  —  let  us  go  to  the 
darkest  dungeon — darkness  befits  us  better  than  light." 

The  mock,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  Fleming  made  no  mo- 
tion to  obey  the  mandate  of  arrest,  came  forward,  in  a  manner  more  suiting 
his  ancient  profession,  and  present  disguise,  than  his  spiritual  character; 
and  with  the  words,  "  I  attach  thee,  Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged 
treason  to  your  Uege  lady,"  would  have  laid  hand  upon  him,  had  not  the 
Fleming  stepped  back  and  warned  him  off,  with  a  menacing  and  determined 
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gesture,  ■while  lie  eaid, — "  Ye  are  mad  I — all  of  you  English  are  mad  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  girl  hath  caught  the  malady.  —  Lady,  your 
honoured  father  save  me  a  charge,  which  I  propose  to  execute  to  the  best 
for  all  parties,  and  you  cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at  jour  idle 
pleasure. — Father  AldroTand,  a  monk  jnakes  no  lawful  arreets, — Daughter 
lioschen,  hold  your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes — you  are  a  fool." 

"  I  am,  I  ain,"  said  Rose,  diying  her  eyes  and  regMning  her  elasticity  of 
manner — "  I  am  indeed  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  for  a  moment  to  doubt 
my  father's  probity. — Confide  in  him,  dearest  lady ;  be  is  wise  though  he  ia 
grave,  and  kind  though  he  is  plain  and  homely  in  bis  speech.  Should  be 
prove  false  he  will  fare  the  worse  1  for  I  wiEl  plunge  myself  from  the  pinna- 
jle  of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  he  shail  lose  hia 
own  daughter  for  betraying  his  master's." 

"  This  IS  all  frenzy,"  said  the  monk  —  "Who  trusts  avowed  traitors?  — 
Here,  Normans,  English,  to  the  rescue  of  your  liege  lady  —  Bows  and  bills 
—  hows  and  bills  I" 

"  You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  bomiiy,  good  father,"  said  the 
Netherlander,  "  or  call  in  good  Flemish,  since  you  understand  it,  for  to  no 
other  language  will  those  within  hearing  reply." 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Byeline  with  a  rani  or  affected  air  of  clumsy 
kindness,  and  something  as  nearly  approaching  to  courtesy  as  his  manners 
and  features  could  assume.  He  bade  her  good-night,  and  assuring  her  that 
he  would  act  for  the  best,  Jeft  the  chapel.  The  monk  was  about  to  break 
forth  into  revilings,  but  Eveline,  with  more  prudence,  checked  his  aea!. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said,  "buthope  that  this  man's  intentions  are  honest " 

"Now,  God's  blessing  on  you,  lady,  for  that  very  word  I"  said  Rose, 
eagerly  inteiruptinff  her,  and  Kissing  her  hand, 

"  But  if  unhappiiy  they  are  doubtful,"  continued  Eveline,  "  it  is  not  by 
reproach  that  we  can  bring  him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good  father,  give  an 
eye  to  the  preparations  for  resistance,  and  see  nought  omitted  that  our 
means  furnish  for  the  defence  of  the  castle." 

"Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  Aldrovand;  "there  are  still 
some  English  hearts  amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  eat  the  Flem- 
iuga  themselves,  than  surrender  the  castle," 

"  That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  bear's  venison,  father,"  an- 
swered Eose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire  with  the  idea  tliat  tlie  monk  treated  her 
nation  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  those  terms  they  separated  —  the  women  to  indulgo  their  fears  and 
sorrows  in  private  grief,  or  alleviate  them  by  privat*  devotion ;  the  monk  to 
try  to  discover  what  were  the  real  purposes  of  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  to 
counteraot  them  if  possible,  should  they  seem  to  indicate  treachery.  His 
ejo,  however,  though  sharpened  by  strong  suspicion,  saw  nothing  to 
strengthen  his  fears,  eicepting  that  the  Fleming  had,  with  considerable 
military  skill,  placed  the  principal  posts  of  the  castle  in  the  charge  of  his 
own  countrymen;  which  must  make  any  attempt  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
present  autbority  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired, 
summoned  by  the  duties  of  the  evening  scrWee,  and  with  the  determinfttioii 
to  be  stirring  with  the  light  the  nest  morning. 
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True  to  his  resolution,  and  teliing  liia  lieads  as  he  went,  that  he  might 
lose  no  time,  Father  AldroTttnd  began  his  rounds  in  the  caistle  so  soon  as 
daylight  had  touched  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural  instinct 
led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the  fortress  boen  properly  victunlled 
for  a  siege,  ought  to  have  been  tenanted  hy  cattle ;  and  great  was  his  dcliglit 
to  see  more  than  a  score  of  iat  Idne  and  bullocks  in  the  place  which  had 
last  night  been  empty  I  One  of  them  had  already  been  carried  to  the 
Bhambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two,  who  played  bntohers  on  the  occasion, 
were  dividing  the  carcass  for  the  cook's  use.  The  good  father  had  well- 
nigh  cried  out,  a  miracle;  hut,  not  to  he  too  precipitate,  he  limited  hia 
transport  to  a  private  exclamation,  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

"Who  talis  of  lack  of  provender? — who  speaks  of  surrender  now?"  ho 
said.  "  Here  is  enough  to  maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  Arrives,  were  he 
to  sail  back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have  fasted  this 
morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on  a  religious  score ;  but  the  blessings 
of  the  saints  must  not  be  slighted.  —  Sir  Cook,  let  ma  have  half  a  yard  or 
so  of  broiled  beef  presently ;  bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  manchet,  and  the 
butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take  a  running  breakfast  on  the  western  bat- 
tlements."* 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weakest  point  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, tiie  good  father  found  Wiikin  Flammock  nnsiouslj'  superintending 
the  necessary  measures  of  defence.  He  greeted  him  courteously,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  stock  of  provisions  with  which  the  castle  had  been  sup- 
plied during  the  niaht,  nnd-was  inquiring  how  they  had  been  so  happily 
introduced  tnrough  the  Welsh  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  the  first  occasion 
t{)  interrupt  him. 

"  Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father ;  hut  I  wish  at  present,  and  befors 
other  discourse,  to  consult  thea  on  a  matter  which  presses  my  conscience, 
and  moreover  deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the  father,  conceiving  that  he  should 
thus  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's  real  intentions.  "  Oh,  a  tender  conscience  is 
a  jewel  I  and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  saith, '  Pour  out  thy  doubts  into 
the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day  have  his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  Thou  wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  son  Wil- 
kin, though  thou  hast  but  a  reugh  and  borrel  bearing." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "you  are  to  know,  good  father,  that  I  have 
had  'some  dealings  with  my  neighbour,  Jan  Vanwelt,  concerning  my 
daughter  Rose,  and  that  he  has  paid  ma  certain  gilders  on  condition  I  will 
match  her  to  him," 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  1  my_  good  eon,"  said  the  dlBappointed  confessor,  "  this 
gear  can  lie  over — this  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when 
we  are  all  like  to  bo  murdered," 

"  Nay,  but  hear  mo,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  for  this  point  of 
conscience  concerns  the  present  case  more  nearly  than  you  wot  of,  —  You 
must  know  I  have  no  will  to  bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan  Tanwelt,  who  is 
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old,  and  of  ill  condidons;  and  I  would  know  of  yott  whether  I  may,  in  con- 
science, refuse  him  my  consent?" 

"  Truly,"  said  Father  Aldrorand,  "  Eoae  is  a  pretty  lass,  though  some- 
what hasty ;  and  I  think  you  may  honestly  withdraw  your  eonaent,  always 
on  paying  back  the  gilders  yoa  havo  received." 

"  But  there  lies  the  pinbh,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming — "  the  refunding 
this  money  will  reduce  me  to  utter  poverty.  The  Welsh  have  destroyed  my 
Bubstanee ;  and  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  God  help  me  I  on  which  I  must 
begin  the  world  i^in." 

"  Nevertheless,  son  Wilfein,"  said  Aldrorand,  "  thou  nmst  keep  tliy  word, 
or  pay  the  forfeit;  for  what  saith  the  test?  Qais  liaMlabii  in  tabernacido, 
mis  re^iescet  in  monie  sanclaP — Who  shall  ascend  lo  the  tabernacle,  and 
dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ?  Is  it  not  answered  again.  Qui  Jurat  proximo 
el  noil  decipit? — Go  to,  my  son — break  not  thy  plighted  word  for  a  little 
filthy  lucre — better  is  an  empty  storaaoh  and  an  hungry  heart  with  a  clear 
conscience,  than  ft  fatted  ox  with  iniquity  and  wordhreaking. — Sawest  thoa 
not  our  late  noble  lord,  who  (may  his  soul  be  happy  I)  chose  rather  to  die  ia 
unequal  battle,  like  a  true  Icnight,  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  ho  had 
but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wyie  flask  1" 

"  Alas  1  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  this  is  even  what  I  feared  1  We  must 
e'en  render  up  the  castle,  or  restore  to  the  Welshman,  Jorworth,  the  cattle, 
by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  and  defend  it." 

"How — wherefore — what  dost  thou  mean?"  said  the  monk,  in  astonish- 
ment.  "I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose  Flammook,  and  Jan  Tan-devil,  or  what- 
ever you  call  him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle  and  castles,  and  I 
wot  not  what  I" 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  parables.  This  castle  was 
the  daughter  I  hadprooiisod  to  deliver  over— the  Welshman  is  Jan  Vanweit, 
and  the  gilders  were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part-payment  beforehand 


of  my  guerdon 

"  Parables  !"  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger  at  the  trick  put  on  him ; 
is  a  boor  like  thee  to  do  with  parables? — But  I  forgive  thee — I 


forgive  thee," 

"  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welshman,  or  restore  him  hia 
cattle  7"  said  the  impenetrable  Dutchman. 

"  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan !"  replied  the  monk, 

"  I  fear  it  must  lie  the  alternative,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  for  the  example 
of  thy  honourable  lord " 

"  The  example  of  an  honourable  fool" — answered  the  monls;  then  pre- 
sently subjoined,  "Our  Lady  bowith  her  BervantI — This  Belgio-brwned 
boor  makes  me  forget  what  I  would  say."  \ 

"  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited  to  me  even  now," 
continued  the  Fleming. 

"  Go  t«,"  said  the  monk ;  "  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  presume  to  think  of 
texts? — knowest  thou  not  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  slayeth,  and  that  it  ia 
the  exposition  which  maketh  to  live!  —  Art  thou  not  like  one  who,  coming 
to  a  physician,  coneeak  from  him  half  the  eymptoms  of  the  disease?  —  I 
tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming,  the  text  speaketh  but  of  promises  made  unto 
Christians,  and  there  is  in  the  Rubric  a  spoeial  exception  of  such  as  are 
made  to  Welshmen."  At  this  commentary  the  Flpming  grinned  bo  broadly 
as  to  show  his  whole  case  of  broad  strong  white  t«eth.  Father  Aldrovand 
himself  grinned  in  sympathy,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  —  "  Come,  come, 
I  see  how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some  small  revenge  on  me  for  doubting 
of  thy  truth ;  and,  in  verity,  I  think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough.  But 
wherefore  didst  thou  not  lot  me  into  the  secret  from  the  beginning?  I  pro- 
mise thee  I  had  foul  suspicions  of  thee." 

"  What !"  said  the  Fleming,  "  is  it  possible  I  could  ever  think  of  involTine 
2c2 
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your  reverence  in  a  little  matter  of  deceit?  Surely  IleaTon  hath  sent  me 
more  grace  and  manners. — Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth'a  horn  at  the  gato.'' 

"Hb  blows  like  a  town  swineherd,"  said  AldrOTand,  in  disdain. 

"  It  is  not  yoar  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should  restore  the  cattle  unto 
them,  then  f    said  Flammock. 

"Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee,  deliver  him  straightway  over  the  walls  such  a 
tuh  of  hoiling  water  as  shall  scald  the  hair  from  his  goatakin  oioak.  And, 
hark  thee,  do  thou,  in  the  first  place,  try  the  temperature  of  the  kettle  with 
thy  forefinger,  and  that   shall   ho   thy  penance  for   the   trick  thou   hast 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another  broad  grin  of  intelligence,  and 
they  proeaeded  to  the  outer  gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had  come  alone. 
Placing  himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept  carefully  barred, 
and  speaking  through  a  small  opening,  contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wilkin 
Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welshman  his  husiness. 

"  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to  nromise,"  said  Jorworth, 

"  Ay  ?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  errand  alone  ?    said  Wilkin. 

." No,  truly,"  answered  Jorworth ;  "I  have  sorae  two  score  of  men  con- 
cealed among  yonder  bushes." 

"  Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly,"  answered  Wilkin,  "  be- 
foro  our  archers  let  fly  a  sheaf  of  arrows  among  them," 

"  How,  villain  I  Dost  thou  not  moan  to  keep  thy  promise?"  said  the 
Welshman, 

"  I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  promised  but  to  think  on  what 
thou  didst  say_.  I  have  done  ao,  and  have  communicated  with  my  ghostly 
fiither,  who  will  in  no  respeot  hear  of  my  listening  to  thy  proposal." 

"  And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  "  keep  the  cattle,  wnich  I  simply  sent 
into  the  castle  on  the  faith  of  our  agreement?" 

"  I  will  eKcommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to  Satan,"  said  the  monk, 
unable  to  wait  the  phlegmatic  and  lingering  answer  of  the  Fleming,  "  if  ha 
give  horn,  hoof,  or  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uncircumeised  Philistine  as  thou 
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!  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jorworth  in  great  anger.  "But 
mark  me — reckon  not  on  your  frock  for  ransom.  When  Gwenwyn  hath 
taken  this  castio,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of  faithless 
traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  np  each  into  the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine, 
for  which  jour  penitent  has  forsworn  himself,  and  lay  yon  where  wolf  and 
eagle  shall  be  your  only  companions." 

"  Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with  thy  power,"  siud  the 
sedate  Netherlander. 

"False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth  I"  answered,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  more  irascible  monk.  "I  trust  to  see  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints 
ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  1*  both,  Jorworth  drew  back  hie  arm  with  his  levelled 
javelin,  and  shaking  the  shaft  till  it  acquired  a  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled 
it  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity  right  against  the  aperture  in  the  wicket. 
It  whizzed  through  the  opening  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harmlessly, 
however)  iDetween  the  heads  of  the  monk  and  the  Fleming ;  the  former  of 
whom  started  back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  javelin, 
which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  "That  was  well  aimed, 
and  happily  baulked." 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  hastened  to  the  ambush  which 
he  had  prepared,  and  gave  them  at  once  the  signal  and  the  example  of  a 
rapid  retreat  down  the  hill.  Father  Aldrovand  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammu- 
nition was  too  precious  with  them  to  bo  wasted  on  a  few  runaways.  Per- 
haps the  honest  jnan  remembered  that  they  had  eonie  within  the  danger  of 
such  a  salutation,  in  some  measure,  on  his  r —  —     ' 
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Wbec  the  noise  of  tbe  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth  and  his  followers  had 
died  away,  there  ensued  a  dead  Bilence,  well  eorroa ponding  with  the  coolness 
and  calmness  of  that  earlj  hour  in  the  mnrnitig. 

"  This  will  not  last  iong,"  said  Wilkin  to  the  mont,  in.  a  tone  of  foreboding 
seriousness,  which  found  aa  echo  ia  the  good  father's  bosom. 

"  It  will  not,  and  it  cannot,"  answered  Aidrovand ;  "  and  we  must  expect 
a  shrewd  attack,  which  I  shoald  mind  little,  but  that  their  numbers  are 

Sreat,  ours  few ;  the  estont  of  the  walls  considerable,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
lese  Welsh  fiends  almost  equal  to  their  fury.  But  we  will  do  the  beat.  I 
will  to  the  Lady  Eyeline  —  ^e  must  show  herself  upon  the  battlements — ■ 
She  is  fairer  in  feature  than  beoometh  a  man  of  my  order  to  speak  of;  aad 
she  has  withal  a  breathing  of  her  father's  lofly  spirit.  The  look  and  the 
word  of  suoh  a  lady  will  give  a  man  double  strength  in  tha  hour  of  need." 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  Fleming;  " and  I  wil!  go  see  that  the  good  break, 
fast  which  I  have  appointed  be  presently  served  forth ;  it  wUl  give  my 
Flemings  Biore  strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand  virgins  -may 
their  help  be  with  us!  —  were  they  ail  arranged  on  a  fair  field." 


Cjiaphr  tjiE  figlitl;. 


The  morning  light  waa  scarce  fnily  spread  abroad,  when  Eveline  Berenger, 
in  oomplianee  wiui  her  confessor's  advice,  commenced  hei^  progress  around 
the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  castle,  to  confirm,  by  he( 
personal  entreaties,  the  minds  of  the  valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid 
to  hope  and  to  exertion.  She  wore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  as  omamenfa 
which  indicated  her  rank-  and  high  descent;  and  her  under  tunic,  in  tha 
manner  of  the  times,  was  gathered  around  her  slender  waist  by  a  girdle, 
embroidered  with  precious  stones,  and  secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold. 
From  one  side  of  the  girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse,  splendidly 
adorned  with  needle-work,  and  on  the  loft  side  it  sustained  a  small  dagger 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  A  dark-coloured  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic 
of  her  clouded  fortunes,  was  fiung  loosely  around  her;  and  its  hood  was 
brouttht  forward,  so  as  tJD  shadow,  but  not  hide,  her  beautifiil  countenance. 
Her  looks  had  lost  the  high  and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  inspired 
b^  supposed  revelation,  but  they  retained  a  sorrowful  and  mild,  yet  oetei'- 
mined  character  —  and,  in  addressing  the  soldiers,  she  used  a  mixture  of 
entreaty  and  command — now  throwing  herself  upon  their  protection — now 
demanding  in  her  aid  the  just  tribute  of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictated,  in  groups,  on  the 

Eoints  most  liable  to  attack,  or  from  which  an  assailing  enemy  might  be 
est  annoyed ;  and  it  waa  this  unavoidable  separation  of  their  force  into 
small  detaohments,  which  showed  to  disadvantage  the  extent  of  walls,  com. 

Sared  with  the  number  of  the  defenders ;  and  though  Wilkin  Fkmmook 
ad  contrived  several  means  of  concealing  thig  deficiency  of  force  from  tho 
enemy,  he  could  not  disguise  it  from  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  cast 
mournful  glances  on  the  length  of  battlements  wfaiptti  wttaCUcto^JiL^iied 
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save  by  sentinels,  and  then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades  in  thia  hour 
of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  garrison  from  this  etato 
of  discouragemaat.  She  glided  from  posb  to  post,  from  tower  to  tower  of 
the  old  gray  fortress,  aa  a  gleam  of  light  pasaee  over  a  clouded  landscape, 
and  touching  its  various  points  in  aucoessjoD,  calls  them  out  tfl  beauty  and 
effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes  make  sufferers  eloquent.  She  addressed 
the  various  nations  who  composed  her  little  garrison,  each  in  appropriate 
language.  To  the  English,  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil  —  to  the  Flem- 
ings, as  men  who  had  become  denizens  bj  the  right  of  hospitality  —  to  the 
Kormans,  as  descendants  of  that  victorious  race,  whose  sword  bad  made 
them  the  nobles  and  soTereigns  of  everj  land  where  its  edge  had  been  tried. 
To  them  she  used  the  language  of  chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of 
that  nation  regulated,  or  affeoted  to  regulate,  his  actions.  The  English  she 
reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  honesty  of  heart ;  and  to  the  Flemings  she 
spoke  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry. 
To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers 

—  to  all  she  recommended  confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuso ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  aH,  of  the  strong  and  victorious 
bands  that  were  already  in  march  to  their  relief. 

"  Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,"  she  said,  "  think  of  leaving 
their  native  land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  ears? 

—  it  were  to  convert  their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  siu,  and  to  derogate 
from  the  high  fame  they  have  so  well  won.  Yes  —  fight  but  valiantly,  and 
perhaps,  before  the  very  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rising  shall  sink  ia  the  sea, 
you  will  see  it  shining  oa  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  When  did 
the  Welshmen  wait  to  hear  the  clangour  of  their  trumpets,  or  the  rustling 
of  their  siiken  banners?  Fight  bravely  —  fight  freely  but  a  while!  —  our 
castle  is  strong  —  our  munition  ample  —  your  hearts  ai'e  good  —  your  arms 
are  powerful  — God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are  not  far  distant. 
Fight,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy —  fight  for  yourselves, 
for  your  wives,  for  your  children,  and  for  your  property  —  and  oh !  fight 
for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defenders  but  what  a  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  father,  may  raise  up  among  you  !" 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  already  hardened,  by  habits  and  sentiments,  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of  their 
swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere  they  would  surrender  their  posts— the 
blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "  Shame  on  him  who  would  render  up  such  a 
lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf,  while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with 
his  body  1"  —  Even  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  others  were  animated,  and  muttered  to  each  other  praises 
of  the  young  lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do  the  heat 
they  might  in  her  defence. 

Rose  Flam'mock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with  one  or  two  attendants 
upon  ber  circuit  around  the  castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  intff  her  natural 
character  of  a  shy  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  cxoited  state  into  which  she 
had  been  brought  by  the  suspicions  which  in  the  evening  before  had  attached 
to  her  father's  character.  She  tripped  closely  but  respectfully  after  Eveline, 
and  listened  to  what  sho  said  from  time  to  time,  with  the  awe  and  admira- 
tion of  a  child  listening  to  its  tutor,  while  only  her  moistened  eye  expressed 
how  far  she  felt  or  comprehended  the  extent  of  the  danger,  or  the  force  of 
the  exhortations.  There  was,  however,  amoment  when  the  youthful  maiden's 
eye  became  more  bright,  her  step  more  confident,  her  looks  more  elevated. 
This  was  when  they  approached  the  spot  where  her  father,  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison,  was  now  eiei'cising  ithose 
of  engineer,  and  displaying  great  skill,  as  well  as  woniferiVil'-^yrienal 
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strenffth,  in  direoting  and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  large  mangonel, 
(:i  military  engine  used  for  casting  stones,)  upon  a  station  oomtaanding  an 
exposed  poatern  gate,  which  led  from  the  western  side  of  the  castle  down  tfl 
the  plain  ;  and  whore  a  severe  assault  was  naturally  to  be  espeeted.  Tha 
greater  part  of  his  armour  lay  beside  him,  hut  covered  with  his  cassock  to 
screen  it  from  morniag  dew;  while  in  his  leathern  doublet,  with  arms  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  and  a  huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  band,  he  sot  an  example 
to  the  meohaoicB  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a  touch,  of  shamefacedness,  apd 
a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach  of  petty  observances.  Wilkin  Flammock  had 
been  unmoved  even  to  inae'nsibiJity  at  the  imputation  of  treason  so  lately 
cast  upon  him ;  but  he  coloured  high,  and  was  confused,  while,  hastily 
throwing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dishabiile  in  which 
be  had  been  surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not  so  his  daughter.  Proud 
of  her  father's  zeal,  her  eye  gleamed  from  him  ia  her  misti'css  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  which  seemed  to  say,  "And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was 
suspected  of  treachery  I" 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach;  and  anxious  ta  atone 
for  her  momentary  doubt  of  his  fidelity,  she  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring 
of  value ;  "  in  small  amends,"  she  said,  "  of  a  momentary  mia construction." 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Mammock,  with  his  usual  tduntness,  "  unless  I 
have  the  freedom  to  bestow  the  gaud  on  Rose ;  for  I  think  she  was  grieved 
enoi^h  at  that  which  moved  me  little, — as  why  should  it  ?" 

"  Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline ;  "  the  stone  it  bears  is  as  traa 
as  thine  owq  faith." 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  expanded  plain  which 
extended  between  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent 
and  still  the  morning  was  rising  over  what  had  so  lately  been  a  scene  of 
such  extensive  slaughter. 

"It  will  not  be  so  long,"  answered  riaramook;  "we  shall  have  noise 
enough,  and  that  nearer  to  our  ears  than  yesterday." 

"Which  way  lie  the  enemy?"  said  Eveline;  "methints  I  can  spy  neither 
tents  nor  pavilions." 

"  They  use  none,  lady,"  answered  "Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Heaven  has 
denied  them  the  grace  and  knowledge  to  weave  linen  enongh  for  such  a 
purpose — Tender  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  covered  with  nought 
but  their  white  mantles.  Would  one  think  that  a  host  of  thievos  and  cut- 
throats could  look  BO  like  tie  finest  object  in  nature  —  a  well-spread  bleach- 
ing-fleld!— Hark!  —  hark— .the  wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz;  they  will 
soon  be  plying  their  stings." 

In  fact,  there  was  heard  among  the  Welsh  army  a  low  and  indistinet 
ur,  like  that  of 


Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which  grew  louder  every  moment, 
Rose,  who  had  all  the  irritability  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  clung  to  her 
father's  arm,  saying,  in  a  terrified  whisper,  "It  is  Uke  the  sound  of  the  sea 
the  night  before  the  great  inundation," 

"And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  woman  to  be  abroad  in,"  said 
Flammock.  "  Go  to  your  chamber.  Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  your  will  —  and 
go  you  too,  Eoscben  —  God  bless  you  both  —  ye  do  but  keep  us  idle  here." 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  dono  all  that  was  incumbent  upon 
her,  and  fearful  lest  the  chill  whieh  she. felt  creeping  over  her  own  heart 
should  infect  others,  Eveline  took  her  vassal's  advice,  and  withdrew  slowly 
to  her  own  apartment,  often  casting  back  her  eye  to  the  place  where  the 
Welsh,  now  drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were  advancing  tlioir  ridgy  battal- 
ions, like  the  waves  of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powya  had,  with  considerable  military  akilj,  ai^ojpjq^  ft  jl?K 
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of  attack  suitable  to  the  fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
on  esery  point  the  feeble  garnsoa. 

The  three  aides  of  the  castle  ■which  were  defended  by  the  river,  were 
watched  each  by  a  namerous  body  of  the  British,  with  inBtcuctionB  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they  should  observe  that 
some  favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack  should  occur.  But  far  the 
greater  part  of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consiating  of  three  columns  of  great 
strength,  advanced  along  the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle,  and 
menaced,  with  a  deeperate  assault,  the  walls,  which,  in  that  direction,  were 
deprived  of  the  defence  of  the  rivor.  The  first  of  these  formidable  bodies 
consisted  entirely  of  archera,  who  dispersed  themselvea  in  front  of  the  be- 
leaguered place,  and  took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  ground  which 
could  afford  them  shelter;  and  then  began  to  bend  their  bows  and  shower 
their  arrows  on  the  battlements  and  loop-holes,  suffering,  however,  a  great 
deal  more  damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict,  as  the  garrison  returned 
their  shot  in  comparative  safety,  and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.* 
Dader  cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrovrs,  two  very  strong  bodies 
of  Welsh  attempted  to  carry  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm. 
They  had  ases  to  destroy  the  palisades,  then  called  barriers ;  faggots  to  fill 
up  the  external  ditches ;  torches  to  set  fire  to  aught  combustible  (vhioh  they 
might  find ;  and,  above  all.  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury  towards  the  point  of 
attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate  defence,  and  the  great  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained  by  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  assault  ibr  nearly  an 
hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which  more  than  recruited  their  dimi- 
nished numbers.  When  they  were  at  last  oompoiled  to  retreat,  they  seemed 
to  adopt  a,  new  and  yet  more  harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large  body 
assaulted  one  esposed  point  of  the  fortress  with  such  fury  as  to  draw  thither 
as  many  of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  bo  spared  from  other  defended 
posts,  and  when  there  appeared  a  point  less  sti'ongly  manned  than  was  ade- 
quate to  defence,  that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  separate  body 
of  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  resembled  the  embarrassed 
traveller,  engaged  in  repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets,  which,  while  he  brushes 
them  from  one  part,  fix  in  swarms  upon  another,  and  drive  him  to  despair 
by  their  numbers,  and  the  boldness  and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  I'ho 
Jiostem  being  of  course  a  principal  point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand, 
whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  he  absent  from  the  walls,  and  who, 
indeed,  where  decency  would  permit,  took  an  occasional  share  in  the  active 
defence  of  the  place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  point  ehiefiy  in  danger. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax,  grim  with  dust  and  blood, 
working  with  his  own  hands  the  great  engine  which  he  had  latelj  helped  to 
ereot,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  heedful  eye  to  all  the  exigencies  around. 

"  How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  ?"  said  the  monk  in  a  whisper. 

"  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father  ?"  replied  riammock ;  "  thou  art  no 
soldier,  and  I  have  no  time  for  words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk,  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
frock;  "I  will  try  to  help  thee  the  whilst  —  although,  our  Lady  pity  me,  I 
knovr  nothing  of  these  strange  devices,— not  even  the  names,  liut  our  ru.' 
commands  ua  to  labour;  there  can  be  no  barm*,  therefore,  in  turning  this 
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wineh — OT  ill  placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  tho  chord, 
(suiticg  his  actions  to  his  words,)  nor  see  I  aught  uncanonical  in  adjusting 
the  lerer  thus,  or  in  touching  the  spring." 

The  lar^e  bolt  whiiied  through  the  air  oa  ho  spoke,  and  was  ao  auoceas- 
fully  aimed,  that  it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence,  to  which  Gwen- 
wjn  himself  was  in  the  act  "of  giving  eorae  important  charge. 

"  Well  driven,  frebuckef — well  flown,  quarrel !"  cried  the  monk,  anable  to 
contain  his  delight,  and  ^ving,  in  his  triumph,  the  true  technical  names  to 
the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  it  diaoiiarged. 

"And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Flammock;  "I  think  thou 
knoweet  more  than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

"Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father;  "and  now  that  thou  seeat  I 
can  work  an  engine,  and  that  the  Welsh  knaves  seem  something  low  in  sto- 
mach, what  think'at  thou  of  our  estate?" 

"Well  enough  —  for  a  bad  one — if  wo  may  hope  for  speedy  succour;  but 
wen's  bodies  are  of  fieah,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be  at  laat  wearied  out  by 
numbers.  Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall,  is  a  fearful  odds ;  and 
the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to  sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  oS  their  conversation,  nor  did  (he 
active  enemy  permit  them  to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sunaet ;  for,  alarming 
them  with  repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different  points,  besides  makipg 
two  or  three  formidable  and  furious  assaults,  they  left  them  scai«e  time  to 
breathe,  or  to  lake  ft  moment's  refreshment.  Tet  the  Welsh  paid  a  aevere 
price  for  their  temerity ;  for,  while  nothiog  could  exceed  the  bravery  with 
which  their  men  repeatedly  advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  wore  made 
latest  in  the  day  had  less  of  animated  desperation  than  their  first  onset; 
and  it  ia  probable,  that  the  senao  of  having  sustained  great  loss,  and  appre- 
hension of  ita  effects  oa  the  apiriCs  of  his  people,  made  nightfall,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable  to  Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted 
garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuae. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  tho  Welsh  there  was  glee  and  triumph,  for 
the  loss  of  the  past  day  was  forgotten  in  recollection  of  the  signal  victory 
which  had  preceded  this  siege ;  and  the  dispirited  garrison  eonld  hear  from 
their  walls  the  laugh  and  the  song,  the  sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which 
triumphed  by  anticipation  over  their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twiliglit  deepened,  and  night  closed 
with  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles  that  deck 
the  firmament  received  double  brilliancj  fi-om  some  slight  touch  of  frost, 
although  the  paler  planet,  tbeir  mistress,  was  but  in  her  first  quarter.  The 
necessities  of  the  garrison  were  considerably  aggravated  by  that  of  keeping 
a  very  strong  and  watchful  guard,  ill  according  with  the  weakness  of  their 
numbers,  at  a  time  which  appeared  favourable  to  any  sudden  nocturnal 
alarm ;  and,  so  urgent  was  this  duty,  that  those  who  had  been  more  slightly 
wounded  on  the  preceding  d^,  were  obliged  to  take  their  share  in  it,  not- 
withatanding  their  hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now  perfectly 
underatood  each  other,  went  in  company  around  tho  walls  at  midnight,  ex- 
horting the  warders  to  be  watchful,  and  examining  with  their  own  eyea  the 
atato  of  the  fortreaa.  It  wna  in  the  course  of  these  rounds,  and  as  they 
were  ascending  an  elevated  platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and  uneven 
steps,  somothing  galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  that  they  perceived  on  the 
eumniit  to  which  they  were  ascending,  instead  of  the  black  corslet  of  the 
riemish  sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two  white  forms,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flammock  with  more  dismay  than  he  had 
shown  during  any  of  the  doubtful  events  of  the  preceding  day's  fight. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  betake  yourself  to  jonr  tools — es  spuckt — there  aw 
hobgoblins  here." 

The  good  father  had  not  learned  as  a  prieat  to  defy  tho  spiritual  host, 
whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dreaded  more  than  any  mortal  enemy ;  but  ha 
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began  to  recite,  with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church,  "  Coit- 
jaro  vos  omnes,  spiritus  maligni,  tnagni,  aique  paiin," — when  he  wiis  inter- 
rupted hy  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  "  Is  it  you.  Father  Aldro- 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ghost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin 
Flammook  and  the  priest  adTanoed  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a  haif-pike  iu  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"  How  ia  this,  daughter  ?"  said  the  monk ;  "  how  came  you  here,  and 
thus  armed?  and  where  ia  the  sentinel,  —  the  lazy  nemieh  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post?" 

"  May  he  not  be  a  laiy  Lound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father?"  said  Rose, 
who  waa  ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
country;  "methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  ours  of  English  breed." 

"  Go  to,  Eose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,"  said  her  father. 
"  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorsfc,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  V 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  tho  JTlemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — 
"  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when 
I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take 
slumber  or  repose  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had 
fought  tor  n  e  I  m  ght  I  thought  watch  an  hour  for  him;  so  I  took  his 
weapon  w  th  tl  e  [    ipose  of  ren  a  n  ng  here  till  some  one  should  come  to 

"  I  w  11  Tcl  eve  tl  e  scl  elm  w  th  a  vengeance !"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  'iluted  the  slun  boring  and  proitrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  h  s  orslet  clatter  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  ho  ViO  Id  have  commun  ated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
garrison  1  y  crvmf,  out  that  tl  e  Welah  were  upon  tlie  walls,  had  not  the 
monk  CO  ored  in  s  broad  mouth  w  th  h  s  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth  —  Peace  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he ; — "  thou 
deseivest  death  by  all  the  pohciea  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who 
has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  wore  dreaming  of 
swine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  hut  half  awake  wa?  suflic  nflj  oonaoious 
of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off  without  rei.ly  after  two  or  tl  rcp  awkward 
eongees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  thoso  by  wl  om  h  s  repos  had  leen  so 
Tin  ceremoniously  interrupted, 

"He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel  the  hou  dsfo  t  a  d  Wilkin, 
"  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrym  n  ca  ut  1  e  w  thout 
rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  o  v  de,  as  fie  hal  rroposed 
to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  tho  platform  oa  which  he  stood, 
as  if  it  had  onlygarnishod  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "and  do  jou  therefore  take  some 
rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  tilt  the  guards  are  relieved.  I 
cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"  Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammook ;  "  and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  cenlrieal 
place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 

"Oh,  father,  father  I"  eselaimed  Eose,  alive  to  her  sire's  unoeremonioufF 
neglect  of  decorum — "  think  where  you  are.  and  in  whofie  presence  I" 

"  Ay,  ay,  good  Fiammoek,"  said  the  monk,  "  remember  the  presence  of 
a  noble  Norman  maiden  is  no  place  for  folding  of  cloaks  and  donning  of 
nighl^caps." 

"Let  him  alone,  father,"  said  Eveline,  who  in  another  moment  might 
have  smiled  at  the  readiness  with  which  Wilkin  Flammook  folded  himself 
in  his  huge  cloak,  extended  his  substantial  form  on-the  sl^ae  henuH.And 
^ve  the  most  deoi4e4  tokens  of  profound  repose,  long  ereSJiB  m^et  had 
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done  speating. — "  Forms  and  fiishions  of  respect,"  slie  continued,  "  are  for 
times  of  ease  and  nicety; — ■when  in  dacger,  tlio  soldier's  bedchamber  is 
wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  wfeerover 
he  con  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
us  of  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 
calamity." 

The  father  obejfed;  but  however  willing  t«  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 


_uity  and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
penitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  deooram  for 
which  he  hadupbraided  Wilkin riammock,  and  foil  fast  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  devotions. 


Cljafttt  tijt  Siitli. 


The  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  ITIammoek  and  the  monk,  was  unfolt 
by  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent^  now  upon 
the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It 
was  a  placid  and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  p!^n, 
lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 
banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  slftrs,  and  the  palo 
crescent.  All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now 
and  then  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  through  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
men still  protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild  not^s,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit;  and,  oonneoted 
as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line's ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.  The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  night,  were  the 
occMional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
seemed  to  waft  tbe  approaching  downfal  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  wMoh 
they  had  established  their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a  weight  on  the  bosom 
of  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present 
grief,  and  keener  apprehension,  of  future  horrors,  than  had  reigned  there 
during  the  bustle,  blood,  and  confusion  of  the  preceding  day.  She  rose  up 
— sho  sat  down — she  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  platform — she  remained  fixed 
like  a  statue  to  a  single  spot,  as  if  she  were  trying  by  variety  of  posture  to 
divert  her  internal  sense  of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as  they  slept  soundly 
under  the  shade  of  the  battlement,  she  conld  no  longer  forbear  breaking 
silence.  "Men  are  happy,"  she  said,  "my  beloved  Kose;  their  anxious 
tlioughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  exertion,  or  drowned  in  the  insen- 
eibiiity  which  follows  it.    They  may  encounter  wounds  and  de»^*vbuf  lit  is 
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we  -who  feel  in  the  spirit  a  more  keea  auguisli  tlian  tlie  body  knows,  and  ii. 
tlia  gnawing  souse  of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future  misery.  Buffer  a  living 
death,  more  cruel  than  that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 

"  Do  not  be  thus  downcaet,  my  noble  lady,"  said  Eose ;  "  be  rather  what 
you  were  yesterday,  caring  for  the  wounded,  for  the  aged,  for  eiery  one  but 
yourself — esposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of  the  Welsh 
arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to  others;  while  I  —  shame  on 
me  —  oouid  but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have 
to  prevent  my  shouting  with  the  wHd  cries  of  the  Welsh,  or  screaming  and 
groaning  with  those  of  our  friends  who  fell  around  me." 

"Alas I  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "you  may  at  pleasure  indulge 
your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distraction  itself —  yon  have  a  father  to  fight  and 
■watch  for  you.     Mine  —  my  kind,  noble,  and  honoured  parent,  lies  dead  o. 

Jonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for  mr  '"  '-   "' >----  i- 
is  memorf.    But  this  moment  is  at  least  m 
for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-repressed  hurst  of  filial  sorrow, 
she  sunk  down  on  the  banquette  which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embat- ' 
tied  paiTapet  of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herSelf,  "He  is  gone  for 
ever!  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief.  One  hand  grasped 
unoonsciously  the  weapon  wbioh  she  held,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prop  her  forehead,  while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time 
relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  convul- 
sive, that  Rose  almost  feared  ber  heart  was  bursting.  Her  afiection  and 
sympathy  dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition 
permitted.  Without  attempting  to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  full 
current,  she  gently  sat  her  down  beside  the  mourner,  and  possessing  her- 
Beif  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk  motionless  by  ber  side,  she  alternately 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now  covered  it  with  kisses, 
now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these  tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and 
hnmble  sympathy,  waited  a  more  composed  moment  to  offer  her  littie  stock 
of  consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness,  that,  as  the  pale  tight  fell 
upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of 
Statuary,  the  work  of  some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still 
-wept,  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed.  -At  a  little  distance,  the  gleaming 
corslet  of  the  Fleming,  and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the  bodies  of  those 
for  whom  the  principal  figures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that  the  sorrows  of  Eve- 
line were  assuming  a  more  composed  character;  her  convulsive  sobs  were 
changed  for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course  of  her  tears,  though 
they  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  leas  violent.  Her  kind  attendant,  avaihng 
herself  of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried  softly  to  win  the  spear  from  her 
lady's  grasp.  "Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,"  she  said,  "  my  sweet  lady 
— I  will  at  least  scream  louder  than  you,  if  any  danger  should  approach." 
She  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  throw  her  arms  around  Evehne's  neck 
while  she  spoke;  but  a  mute  caress,  which  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faith- 
ful girl's  kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose,  was  the  only 
answer  returned.  They  remained  for  many  minutes  silent  in  the  same  pos- 
ture—Eveline, like  an  upright  and  tender  poplar,  —  Rose,  who  encircled 
her  lady  in  her  arms,  like  the  woodbine  which  twines  around  it. 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress  shiver  in  her  embrace, 
and  then  Eveline's  hand  grasped  her  arm  rigidly  as  she  whispered,  "  Do 
you  hear  nothing  ?" 

"No — nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl,"  answered  Eose,  timorously. 

"I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline, — "I  thought  I  heard  it — hark, 
it  comes  again  I  —  Look  from  the  battlements,  Eose,  while  I  awaken  the 
priest  and  thy  father,"  viw  '^'^iv 
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"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  I  dare  not — what  can  thia  sound  be  that  is 
heard  by  one  only? — You  are  deoeived  by  the  tobIi  of  the  river." 

"  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarily,"  said  Eveline,  pausing,  "  or 
oven  break  jour  father's  needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine  —  But  hark 
—  hark!  —  I  hear  it  again  —  distinct  amidst  the  intermitting  sounds  of  the 
rushing  water — a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled  with  a  tiakUng  like  smiths 
or  armouireta  at  work  upon  their  anvila." 

Rose  had  hy  this  time  sprung  up  on  tlie  banquette,  and  flinging  back  her 
rich  tressea  of  fair  hair,  had  applied  her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  collect  tlie 
distjint  sound.  "  I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  "  and  it  increases — Awake  them,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  moment's  delay !" 

Kveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the  reversed  end  of  the 
lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she  whispered  in  a  hasty 
but  cautious  voice,  "  To  arms — the  Welsh  are  upon  us '." 

"  What — where  ?"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, — "  where  be  they  ?" 

"'Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,"  she  replied. 

"  The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy,  lady,"  said  the  Fleming,  whose 
organs  were  of  the  same  heavy  character  with  his  form  and  his  disposition, 
"I  would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  al!,  since  I  was  to  be  awakened  so 

"  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock — the  sound  of  armonr  comes  from  fJie 
north-east." 

"  The  Welflh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  and  besides, 

"  I  hear  it  —  I  hear  it!"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  been  listening 
for  some  time.  "  Al!  praise  to  St.  Benedict !  —  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuae  has  been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever!  —  It  is  the  tramp  of 
horses — it  is  the  clash  of  armour — the  chivalry  of  the  Marches  are  coming 
to  our  relief — Kyrie  Eleison  1" 

"  I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flammock,  —  "something  like  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my  neighbour  Klinkerman'a 
warehouse,  ana  rolled  his  poCa  and  pans  against  each  other.  But  it  were 
an  evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends  —  we  were  best  rouse  the 

"  Tush  1"  siud  the  priest,  "  talk  to  me  of  pots  and  kettles  ? — Was  Lsquire 
of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen  Mauleverer  for  twenty  years,  and  do  I  not 
know  the  tramp  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat?  —  But  call  the 
men  to  the  walla  at  any  rate,  and  have  me  the  best  drawn  up  at  the  base- 
court — we  may  help  tliem  by  a  sally."   . 

"  That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  consent,"  murmured  the 
Fleming ;  "  but  to  the  wall  if  you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your 
Normans  and  English  silent.  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly  and  noiay  joy 
will  awaken  the  Welsh  camp,  and  prepare  them  for  their  unwelcome 
visitors." 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  hia  iip  in  sign  of  obedience,  and  they  parted 
in  opposite  directions,  each  to  rouse  the  defenders  of  the  caatJe,  who  were 
soon  neard  drawing  from  all  quartera  to  their  posts  upon  the  walls,  with 
hearts  in  a  very  different  mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  descended 
from  them.  The  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent  uoiae,  the  manning 
of  the  walls  was  accomplished  in  ailence,  and  tlie  garrison  awaited  ia 
broatbleBB  expectation  the  success  of  the  forces  who  were  rapidly  advancing - 
to  their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  which  now  loudly  awakened  the  silence  of 
this  eventful  night,  could  no  longer  be  mistaken.  They  were  distinguishable 
from  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  nver,  or  from  the  muttering  aound  of  .distant 
thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  angry  notca  which  tho  clashing  of  the  rider's 
arms  mingled  with  the  deep  b^s  of  the  horses'  rapid  tread.  From  the  long 
continuance  of  the  sounds,  their  loudness,  and  the  extent  Df  horizon  fropi 
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which  they  seemed  to  come,  all  in  the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  approach 
ina  relief  ooosisted  of  several  very  stroDg  bodies  of  horse.*  At  oiice  this 
mighty  Bound  ceased,  as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trod  had  either  de- 
Toured  the  armed  squadrons  or  had  become  incapable  of  resoundin|;  to  their 
tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  concluded  that  their  friends 
had  made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses  breath,  examine  the  leaguer 
of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order  of  attack  upon  thora.  The  pause,  how- 
ever was  but  momentary. 

The  British,  bo  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies,  were  themselves,  on 
many  occasions,  liable  to  surprise.  Their  mrfn  wcro  undisciplined,  and 
sometimes  negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  the  sentinel ;  and,  besides, 
their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  scoured  the  country  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had  brought  back  tidings  which  had  lulled  them  into  fatal 
security.  Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and  confident 
in  the  smaliness  of  the  garrison,  they  had  altogether  neglected  the  important 
military  duty  of  establishing  patrols  and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from 
their  main  body.  Thus  the  cavaby  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  which  accompanied  their  advance,  had  approached  very  near  the 
British  camp  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  But  while  they  were 
ttiTanging  their  forces  into  separate  columns,  in  order  to  commence  the 
assault,  a  loud  and  increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  announced  that 
they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger.  The  shrill  and  discordant  cries 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  assemble  their  men,  each  under  the  banner 
of  his  chief,  resounded  from  their  leaguer.  But  these  rallying  shouts  were 
soon  conTerted  into  screams,  and  clamours  of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the 
thundering  charge  of  the  barbed  horses  and  heavily  armed  cavalry  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons  renounce  their  defence,  or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privi- 
lege, to  be  called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  defiance  and 
resistance  were  heard  resounding  above  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the 
shouts  of  the  triumphant  assailants,  and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  nightr 
battle.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  light  began  to  peep  forth,  that  the 
slaughter  or  dispersion  of  Gwenwyn's  forces  was  complete,  and  that  the 
"  earthquake  voice  of  victory"  arose  is  uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy 
of  exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed,  looking  from  their 
towers  over  the  espanded  country  beneath,  witnessed  nothing  but  one  wide- 
spread scene  of  desultory  flight  and  unrelased  pursuit.  That  the  Welsh 
had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  security  upon  the  hither  side  of 
the  river,  now  rendered  their  discomfiture  more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  single 
pass  by  which  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  was  soon  completely  choked 
by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear  raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Normans. 
Many  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of  gaining 
the  farther  side,  and,  esoept  a  few,  who  were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful, 
and  (ictive,  perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  currents ;  others,  inore 
fortunate,  escaped  by  fords,  with  which  they  had  accidentally  been  made 
acquainted;  many  dispersed,  or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  despaiii 
towards  the  castle,  as  if  the  fortress,  which  had  beat  them  off  when  victo- 
rious, could  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn  condition ; 
while  others  roamed  wildly  over  the  plain,  seeking  only  escape  from  imme- 
diate and  instant  danger,  w'ithout  knowing  whither  they  ran. 

The  Normans,  meanwhile,  divided  into  small  parties,  followed  and 
'  "  htered  them  at  pleasure ;  while,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  victors,  the 
ir  of  Hugo  de  I^y  streamed  from  a  small  mount,  on  which  Gwenwyn 

nneiT  dans  made  bjlholton  srobbanls  of  niodsracovaioitininieSrfWtJlllStflel- 
'upf  belrayl  their  approai^h  frum  a  diitauGS.    The  ctisk-^i%?-a[ftSi7^£  bWt>. 
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ha3  lately  pitohed  his  own,  and  suiToimdcd  by  a  competent  force,  both  of- 
iiifaotry  and  horsemen,  which  the  experienced  Barou  permitted  on  no 
iUicouQt  to  wander  far  from  it. 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the  chase  with  shoots  of 
exultation  and  of  reageance,  ringing  around  the  battlements,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  cries,  "Ha,  Saint  Edwardl — Ha,  Saint  Dennis! — Strike — ' 
elay — no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves — think  on  Raymond  Berengerl" 

The  soldiers  on  the  walla  joined  in  these  vengeful  and  victorious  clamours, 
and  discharged  several  sheaves  of  arrows  upon  auoh  fugitives,  as,  in  their 
estremity,  approached  too  near  the  castle.  They  would  fain  have  sallied  to 
give  more  active  assistance  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  hut  the  commnni- 
ciition  being  now  open  with  the  Constable  Of  Chester's  forces,  Wilkin 
Flammook  considered  himself  and  the  garrison  to  he  under  the  orders  of 
tliat  renowned  chief,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  eager  admonitions  of 
Father  Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding  his  sacerdotal  character, 
have  willingly  himself  taken  charge  of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length,  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an  end.  The  retreat  waa 
blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and  knights  halted  on  the  plain  to  collect  their 
personal  followers,  muster  them  under  their  proper  pennon,  and  then  march 
them  slowly  back  to  the  groat  standard  of  their  leader,  around  which  tba 
main  body  were  again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds  which  gather  around 
the  evening  sun  —  a  fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn  farther,  in. 
respect  of  the  !evel  rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark 
battalions,  as  the  beams  were  flung  buck  from  their  polished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the  horsemen,  and  reoaained 
occupied  only  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Welshmen.  The 
bands  who  had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance  were  also  now 
seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or  dragging  after  tham,  dejected  and 
unhappy  captives,  to  whom  they  had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of 
blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  liberators,  Wilkin 
Flammook  conimanded  all  the  banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under 
a  general  alioat  of  acolamation  from  those  who  had  fought  under  them.  It 
was  answered  bj  a  universal  cry  of  jov  from  De  Laey's  army,  which  rung 
so  wide,  as  might  even  yet  have  etiMed  such  of  the  Welsh  fu^tivea,  as, 
far  distant  from  this  disastrous  field  of  flighty  might  have  ventured  to  halt 
for  a  moment's  repose. 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  esohanged,  a  single  rider  advanced 
from  the  Constable's  army  towards  the  castle,  Mowing,  even  at  a  distance, 
an  unusual  dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace  of  deportment.  He  arrived 
at  the  drawbridge,  which  was  instantly  lowered  to  receive  him,  whilst 
Mammock  and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  could,  associated  him- 
self with  the  former  in  all  acta  of  authority}  hastened  to  receive  the  envoy 
of  their  liberator.  They  found  him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-coloured 
horse,  which  was  slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted 
with  the  exertions  of  the  '  g    th     gh         w    '   g  to  the  caressing  Jiand 

of  its  youthful  rider,  he        hdh  khkhs  steel  caparison,  and 

'    '  ■  '  '  b  ted  m  ttl         d  earied  love  of  combat. 


The  young  man's  eagle  Ikb  th  mtk  of  unabated  vigour, 
mingled  with  the  signs     f  t         rt  H      helmet  hanging  at  his 

sadifie-bow,  showed  a  gailji  t         t  I       d  h  ghly,  but  not  inflamed, 

which  looked  out  from  arhpf  fhrth      utcurls ;  and  although 

his  armour  was  of  a  mass  d   impl   f  m  h   m  ved  under  it  with  such 

elasticity  and  ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceful  attire,  not  a  burden  or  encum- 
brance. A  furred  mantle  had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than 
the  heavy  hauberk,  which  complied  with  every  eesturo  of  his  noble  form. 
Yet  his  countonapcB  was  so  juvenile,  that  only  the  down  on  th"  "•^T.<....i!n 
&nuonnoed  decisively  the  approach  to  maiih.ood.    The  femalesy  w 
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into  t!io  court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their  dclivorcra,  could  not  forbear 
mixing  praises  of  his  beauty  with  blessings  on  his  valour ;  and  one  eomely 
middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  diatinguislied  by  the  tiahtneas  with  which 
Her  soarlat  hose  sat  on  a  well-ahaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanneas 
of  her  coif,  pressed  close  up  to  the  yonng  squire,  and,  more  forward  than 
the  rest,  doubled  the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying_  aloud,  that  Our 
Lady  sf  the  Garde  Doloorense  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemption  by 
an  angel  from  the  sanotuarj ; — a  speech  which,  although  Father  AKrovand 
shook  hia  head,  was  received  by  her  companions  with  aach  general  acclama- 
tion, as  greatly  embarraasod  the  yonng  man's  modesty. 

"  Peace,  all  of  ye  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock  —  "  Know  you  no  respects, 
you  women,  or  have  you  never  aeen  a  youne  gentleman  before,  that  you 
hang  on  him  like  fiiea  on  a  honeycomb  ?  Stand  back,  I  say,  and  let  ns 
hear  in  peace  what  arc  the  commands  of  the  noble  Lord  of  Lacy." 

"  These,"  aaid  the  young  man,  "  I  can  only  deliver  in  the  presence  of  the 
right  noble  demoiselle,  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  bo  thought  worthy  of 
such  honour." 

"  That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  forward  dame,  who  had  before 
espressed  her  admiration  so  energetically;  "I  will  uphold  thee  worthy  of 
her  presewoe,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can  do  thee." 

"  Now,  hold  thy  tongue,  "with  a  wanion  1"  said  the  monk  ;  while  in  the 
eame  breath  the  Fleming  exclaimed,  "  Beware  the  oucking-stooi,  Dame 
Scant-o'-Graoe  I"  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  across  the  court. 

"  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  aaid  the  cavalier,  as  he  put  the  bridle 
into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and  in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of  his  female 
retinue,  who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as  much  as  they  had  done 
the  rider ;  and  some,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from, 
kissing  the  stirrups  and  horae  furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from  her  own  point  as  were 
some  of  her  companions.  She  continued  to  repeat  the  word  cucMng-stocH, 
till  the  Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more  specific  in  her 
objurgation. — "And  why  cucking-stool,  I  pray.  Sir  Wilkin  Botlerfirkin? 
You  are  the  man  would  atop  an  Bngliah  moutii  with  a  Flemish  damask 
napkin,  I  trow  1  Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the  weaver !  And  why  the  cuck 
ing-stool,  I  pray  ? — because  my  joung  lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squira 
is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to  come  yet !  Have  we  not 
eyes  to  boo,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  V 

"  In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong  who  doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's 
nurse,  who  stood  by ;  "  but  I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now,  were  it  but  for 
womanhood," 

"  How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery?"  replied  the  incorrigible  Gillian ; 
"  is  your  heart  so  high,  because  you  dandled  our  young  lady  on  your  knee 
fifteen  years  since  ?— -Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will  find  its  way  to  the  cream, 
though  it  was  brought  up  on  an  abbess's  lap." 

"Home,  housewife — homel"  exclaimed  Tier  husband,  the  old  huntsman, 
who  was  weary  of  this  public  exhibition  of  his  domestic  termagant— "home, 
or  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog  lash  —  Here  are  both  the  confeasor  and 
Wilkin  Ffammock  wondering  at  your  impudence." 

"  Indeed  1"  replied  Gillian ;  "  and  are  not  two  fools  enough  for  wonder- 
ment, that  you  must  come  with  your  grave  pate  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber three  ?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  huntsman's  expense,  under  cover  of 
which  he  prudently  withdrew  his  spouse,  without  attempting  to  continue 
the  war  of  tongues,  in  which  she  had  shown  such  a  decided  superiority. 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  in  human  spirits,  especially 
among  the  lower  class,  awakened  bursts  of  idle  mirth  among  beings,  who 
had  so  lately  been  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  if  not  of  absolute  despair. 
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While  ilieae  mattora  took  place  in  the  caatJo-yariJ,  the  young  squire. 
Dam  1  an  Lacy,  obtained  the  audience  which  he  had  requested  of  Eyelino 
Becon^er,  who  received  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  seated  beneath 
the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon  by  Eose  and  other  female  attendants ; 
of  whom  the  first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret  or  small  stooi  in  her 
presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman  maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining 
their  claims  to  high  rank  and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  bj  the  confessor  and  Flammoct,  as  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  one,  and  the  trust  reposed  by  her  lale  father  in  the  other, 
authorized  them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eveline  naturally  blushed, 
as  she  advanced  two  steps  to  receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoif ;  and  her 
bashfulness  seemed  infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  confusion  that  Damian 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  saluting  the  band  which  she  extended 
towards  him  in  token  of  welcome.  Eveline  waa  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  first, 

"  We  advance  as  iar  as  our  limits  will  permit  us,"  she  said,  "  to  greet 
with  our  thanks  the  messenger  who  brings  us  tiding  of  safety.  We  speak 
—  unless  W8  err  —  to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy  ?" 

"  To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered  Damian,  falling  with  some 
difficulty  into  the  tone  of  courtesy  which  his  errand  and  character  required, 
"  who  approaohea  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle,  Hugo  de  Laoy,  Constahla 
of  Chester." 

"Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with  his  presence  the 
poor  dwelling  which  he  has  saved?" 

"My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "is  now  God's  soldier,  and 
bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy 
Land.  But  by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of  your  savage 
enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens  that  the  comrade  and  friend  of  your 
noble  father  hath  not  left  his  lamentable  death  many  hours  unavenged." 
So  saying,  he  drew  forth  and  laid  before  Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the 
coronet,  and  the  endorchawg,  or  chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had  distin- 
guished the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince.* 

"  Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen  V  said  Eveline,  a  natural  shudder  combating 
with  the  feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were 
speckled  with  Blood, — "The  slayer  of  my  father  is  no  morel" 

"  My  kinsman's  lance  iransfiled  the  Eriton  as  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
his  flying  people  —  he  died  grimly  on  the  weapon  which  had  passed  more 
than  a  fathom  through  his  body,  and  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a  furious 
but  ineffectual  blow  with  his  mace." 

"Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline;  "may  his  sins  he  forgiven  to  the  man  of 
blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by  a  death  so  bloody  I  —  One  question  I  would 

ask  you,  noble  sir.      My  father's  remains "    She  paused  unable   W 

proceed. 

■  Eudorchawj^,  ur  Gold  Chain*  of  the  WelBh,  Thwe  were  tha  <]t4tlasatah«d  marta  of  ranli  and  tbIodf 
fmnng  Lhe  numerous  Enbea  of  Celtic  eittaouon-  Manline,  tbe  Roman  Cbainpion,  gained  the  anmo  of  TuT' 
quuLuti,  or  li«  of  Uke  ^leiu,  oa  Kcouat  of  m  woameut  of  thk«  klod,  woq,  In  nngia  combaE,  from  a  ^li^anLia 
O^ulr  Anaurin,  Uie  W^ab  bard,  nwotlana,  m  Ills  poam  oo  tbe  holtle  of  Cnnemlhithat  no  Lett  than  Ihrn 
hnwlred  of  ihs  Siiiish^bo  fell  Uiere.  luil  thoir  oei^  wtenlbn)  >^i:b  the  £DdDrdiWB.  TUi  nsma  lo  Infer 
Hurce  hare  W^  ^H^ingi  preaeot  iH^e  1iulIe!"'FI^&  bu'lBBii  Siuiliata^^a  Ii^odniuj 
be  iDtu%ooa<«rted  into  iD^brlh<e6ein7iiilowlKiHhana«ii  foil.  rKursfnrvs^vr^^ 
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"An  tone  -mill  plaoa  them  at  your  disposal,  most  honoured  lady,"  replied 
the  squire,  in  the  tone  of  Bjinpitthy  'whiob  the  sorrows  of  bo  youna  and  bo 
fair  an  orphan  called  irreaiatiblj  forth.  "  Such  preparations  as  tune  ad- 
mitted were  making  even  when  I  left  the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal 
of  the  noble  Betenget  from  the  field  on  whioh  we  found  him  amid  a  monu- 
ment of  slain  which  his  own  sword  had  raised.  Mj  kinsman's  tow  will  not 
allow  him  to  pass  your  portcullis ;  but,  with  jour  permission,  I  will  repre- 
sent him,  if  Buch  be  yoiir  pleaanre,  at  these  honoured  obsequies,  having 
charge  to  that  effect.' 

"  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eveline,  making  an  effort  to  restrain 
her  tears,  "  will  be  best  mourned  by  the  noble  and  t!ie  brave."  She  would 
have  continued,  but  her  voice  fitiled  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her  sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral 
rites  with  such  ceremony  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Daniian  bowed 
to  the  departing  mourner  as  TBverently  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  divinity, 
and  taking  his  horse,  returned  to  his  uncle's  host,  which  had  encamped 
hastily  on  the  recent  field  of  battle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  pl^n  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  bustle,  equally  different  from  the  solitude  of  the  early  morning,  and  from 
the  roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  eng^ement.  The  news  of  Hugo  de 
IiBcy's  victory  eveiy  where  spread  abroad  with  all  alacrity  of  triumph,  and 
.  had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  who  had  flea  before 
the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations. 
Numbers  also  of  the  loose  and  profligate  characters  which  abound  in  a 
country  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  of  war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest 
of  spoil,  or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  resuess  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the  Lom- 
bard, despising  danger  where  there  was  ft  chance  of  gain,  might  be  already 
seen  bartering  liquors  and  wares  with  the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for  the 
blood-stoned  ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn  by  the  defeated  British. 
Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the  Welsh  captives  and  their  captors ;  and 
where  they  could  trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  former,  sometimes 
became  bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in  ready  money,  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  ransom ;  whilst  a  mora  numerous  class  became  themselves  the  pur- 
chasers of  those  prisoners  who  had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with 
their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long  encumber  the  soldier,  or 
blunt  his  ardour  for  farther  entorprise,  the  usual  means  of  dissipating  mili- 
tary Bpoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans,  mimes,  iogglers,  minstrels, 
and  tale-tellers  of  every  desoripljon,  had  aocompanied  the  night-marob ; 
and,  secure  in  the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy,  had  rested 
fearlessly  at  some  little  distance  until  the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
These  now  approached,  in  many  a  joyous  group,  to  congratulate  the  victors. 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  for  the  dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale, 
upon  the  yet  bloody  field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  for  the  purpose, 
were  opening  large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead  —  leeches  were  scea 
tending  the  wounded  —  priests  and  monks  coiifessing  those  in  extremity  — 
soldiers  transporting  from  the  field  the  bodies  of  the  more  honoured  among 
the  slain  —  peasants  mourning  over  their  trampled  crops  and  plundered 
hahitatjons — and  widows  and  orphans  searching  for  the  bodies  of  husbands 
and  parents,  amid  the  promisouous  carnage  of  two  combats.  Thus  wo 
mingled  her  wildest  notes  with  those  of  jubilee  and  bacchanal  triumph,  and 
the  plain  of  the  Garde  Doloureusa  formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the  varied 
maze  of  human  life,  where  joy  and  grief  are  so  strajgely  miKed,  and  where 
the  confines  of  mirth  and  pleasure  often  border  on  those  of  sorrow  and  of 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once  silenced,  and  the  attention    . 
alike  of  those  who  rejoiced  or  grieved  was  aft-estod  by  the  loud  and  mournful 
sound  of  six  trur^pets,  which,  uplifting  and  uniting  their  thriving  toueg  in 
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a  wild  and  melancholy  death-note,  apprised  all,  that  the  obseqaies  of  the 
valiant  Rajniond  Berenger  were  about  to  commence.  From  a  tent,  which 
liad  been  hastily  pitched  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  hody,  twelve 
hlaok  monks,  the  inhahitants  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  began  to  file  out 
in  pairs,  headed  by  their  abbot,  who  bore  a  large  cross,  and  thundarod 
forth  the  sublime  notes  of  the  Catholic  Miserere  me,  Domini.  Then  came  a 
chosen  body  of  men-aUarms,  trmling  their  lances,  with  their  points  reversed 
and  pointed  to  the  earth ;  and  after  them  the  body  of  the  valiant  Berenger, 
wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner,  which,  regained  from  the  hands  of  the 
Welsh,  now  served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funeral  pall.  The  most 
gallant  Kniglits  of  the  Constable's  honsohold  (for,  like  other  great  nobles 
of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon  a  scale  which  approached  to  that 
of  royalty)  walked  as  mourners  ana  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  was 
borne  upon  lances ;  and  the  Constable  of  Cheater  himself,  alone  and  fully 
armed,  excepting  the  head,  followed  as  chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of 
squires,  men-atrarms,  and  pages  of  noble  descent,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  procession  ;  while  their  nakors  and  trumpets  echoed  back,  from  time  to 
time,  the  melancholy  song  of  the  monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that  of  sorrow  was  for  a 
moment  turned  from  her  own  griefs,  to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed 
on  him,  who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  guardion  of  hia  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the  plain  which  had  been  within 
a  few  hours  the  ,Boene  of  such  varied  events ;  and,  pausing  before  the  outer 
gate  of  the  barricades  of  the  castie,  invited,  by  a  prolonged  and  soiemn 
flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  the  remains  of  its  late  gallant  defender.  The 
melancholy  summons  was  answered  by  the  warder's  norn — the  drawbridge 
sunk — the  portcullis  rose  —  and  Father  Aldrovand  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  gateway,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst  a  little  way  behind 
him  stood  the  orphaned  damsel,  in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted, 
supported  by  her  attendant  Eose,  and  followed  by  the  females  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  Constable  of  Cheater  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  outer  gate, 
and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in  white  cloth  upon  his  loft  shoulder,  with 
a  lowly  reverence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  DaJuian,  the  task  of  attending 
the  remains  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  chapel  within  the  castle.  The 
soldiers  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  moat  of  whom  were  bound  by  the  same  vow  with 
himself,  also  halted  without  the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under  arms,  while 
the  death-peal  of  the  chapel  bell  announced  from  within  the  progress  of  the 


n  through  those  narrow  entrances,  which  were  skilfully  con- 
trived to  interrupt  tlie  progress  of  an  enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in 
forcing  the  Outer  gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  tha  groat  court-yard,  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  those  who,  under  recent  circum- 
stances, had  taken  refuge  there,  vfeve  drawn  up,  in  order  to  look,  for  the 
last  time,  on  their  departed  lord.  Amon'g'  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the 
motley  crowd  from  without^  whom  curiosity,  or  the  expectation  of  n  dole, 
had  brought  to  the  castle  gate,  and  who,  by  one  argument  or  another,  had 
obtained  from  the  warder  permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  the  chape!,  the  ancient 
Gothic  front  of  which  formed  one  side  of  the  court-yard,  until  certain 
prayers  were  recited  by  the  priests,  in  which  the  ci-owd  around  were  sup- 
posed to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  a  man,  whose  peaked  board,  embroidered 
girdle,  and  hign-crowned  hat  of  gray  felt  gave  him  the  air  of  a  Lombard 
merchant,  addressed  Margery,  the  nurse  of  Eveline,  in  a  whispering  tone, 
and  with  a  foroian  accent.  —  "  I  am  a  travelling  merchant,  good  sister,  and 

.v)og[c 
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am  come  hither  in  quest  of  gain  —  can  you  tell  me  wliethei"  I  can  have  any 
onstom  in  this  oaatle  f" 

"  You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger — you  may  yourself  see  that 
ihh  is  a  place  for  mourning  and  Bot  for  merchandise." 

"  Yet  moumine  times  have  their  own  commerce,"  said  the  stranger,  ap- 

eDaohing  still  ofoser  to  the  side  of  Mareery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
ne  yet  more  confidential.  "I  have  aable  acarffi  of  Persian  silli-^ black 
bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn  for  a  deceased  monarch — ^;yprue, 
Buoh  as  tlse  Bast  hath  seldom  sent  forth  —  black  cloth  for  mourning  hang- 
ings— all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  reverence  in  fashion  and  attire ;  and 
I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink 
you,  good  damo — such  things  must  be  had — I  will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as 
cheap  as  another ;  and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a  purse 
■with  five  florins,  shali  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness. 

"  I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "  and  choose  a  batter  time  for 
vaunting  jour  wares  —  you  negLeotboth  place  and  season;  and  if  you  be 
farther  importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who  will  show  you  the  outward 
side  of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the  warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a 
day  such  as  this — they  vrould  drive  a  gainful  bargain  by  the  bedside  of 
their  mother,  were  she  dying,  I  trow."  So  saying,  she  turned  scornfully 
from  him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the  merchant  felt  his  cloak 
receive  an  intelligent  twitch  upon  the  other,  and,  ]ookine  round  upon  the 
signal,  he  saw  a  danie,  whose  black  kerchief  was  affectedly  disposed,  so  as 
to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  of  light  laughing  features, 
which  must  have  been  captivating  when  young,  since  they  retained  so 
many  good  points  when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over  them.  She 
winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the  same  time  hor  under  lip  with  her 
forefinger,  to  announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and  secrecy ;  then  gliding 
from  the  crowd,  retreated  f*>  a  small  recess  formed  by  a  projecting  buttress 
of  the  chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  place  at  the  moment 
when,  the  bier  should  be  lifted.  The  merchant  failed  not  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, and  was  soon  by  hor  side,  when  she  did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of 
opening  his  afikirs,  hut  commenced  the  conversation  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  Dame  Margery — Mannerly  Margery, 
as  I  call  her  —  heard  as  much,  at  least,  as  led  me  tp  guess  the  rest,  for  I 
have  got  an  eye  in  my  bead,  I  promise  you." 

"A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  as  bright  as  drops  of  dew  in  a 
May  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping,"  said  the  scarlet-hosed 
Gillian,  ibr  it  was  even  herself  who  spoke ;  "  and  to  be  sure,  I  have  good 
cause,  for  our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would  sometimes 
ohuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me  buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon— not  that 
tiia  good  gentleman  was  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust  a  silver  twopen- 
nies into  my  hand  at  the  same  fene.  —  Oh !  the  friend  that  I  have  lost  1  — 
And  I  have  had  anger  on  his  account  too  —  I  have  seen  old  Raoul  as  sour 
as  vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for  a  whole  day  about  it; 
hut,  as  J  said  to  him,  it  was  not  for  the  like  of  me,  to  be  affronting  our 
master,  and  a  great  baron,  about  a  ohuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss,  or  such 
like." 

"  Wo  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind  a  master,  d.-une,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

■'  No  wobder,  indeed,"  replied  the  dame,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  then  what  is 
to  become  of  us? — It  is  like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to  her  aunt — or  she 
will  marry  one  of  these  Lacys  that  they  talk  so  much  of — or,  at  any  rate, 
she  will  leave  the  castle  ;  and  it's  like  old  Baoul  and  I  will  be  turned  to 
grass  with  the  lord's  old  chargers.    The  Lord  knows,  tliej^may^as  well 
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hsDg  him  up  with  the  old  houndi,  for  lie  is  both  footless  and  fangless,  and 
fit  for  nothiDg  on  earth  that  I  know  of." 

"  Your  young  rniatresa  ia  that  ladj  in  the  mourning  mantle,"  said  the 
merchant,  "who  so  nearly  sunk  down  upon  the  body  just  now?" 

"In  good  troth  is  ahe,  air  —  and  much  cause  she  has  to  sink  down.  I' 
am  sure  she  will  he  to  seek  for  such  another  father." 

"  I  see  jou  are  a  moat  discerning  woman,  gosaip  Gillian,"  answered  ths 
merohant ;  "  and  yonder  youth  that  supported  her  is  her  bridegroom  ?" 

"  Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  support  her,"  said  Gillian ;  "  and  ho 
have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what  can  ^oor  old  rusty  Eaoal  do  1" 

"  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  ?"  said  the  merchant. 

"  No  one  knows  more,  than  that  auoh  a  thing  was  in  treaty  between  our 
late  lord  and  the  great  Constahle  of  Cheater,  that  came  to-day  butjjust  in 
time  to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cuttina  all  our  throats,  and  doing  the  Lord 
knoweth  what  mischief  beside.  But  there  is  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  is 
certain  —  and  most  folk  think  it  must  he  for  this  smooth-cheeked  boy, 
Damian,  as  they  call  him ;  for  though  the  Constable  has  gotten  a  beard, 
which  his  nephew  hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a  bridegroom's 
chin — Besidea,  he  goea  to  the  Holy  Wars — fittest  place  for  all  eldedy  war- 
riors— I  wish  he  would  take  Raoul  with  him.-— But  what  is  all  this  to  what 
you  were  saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even  now  ? — -It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  my  poor  lord  is  gone  —  But  what  then  ?  —  Weli-a-day,  you  know  the 
good  old  saw, — 


And  for  your  merchandising,  1  am  as  like  to  help  you  with  my  good  word 
as  Mannerly  Margery,  proyided  you  bid  ikir  for  it ;  since,  if  the  lady  lovea 
me  not  so  much,  lean  turn  the  steward  round  njy  finger." 

"  Take  this  in  part  of  your  bargain,  pretty  Mistress  Gillian,"  said  the 
merohant ;  "  and  when  my  wains  come  up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I 
get  good  sale  by  your  favourable  report.  —  But  how  shall  I  get  into  the 
castle  again?  for  I  would  wish  to  consult  you,  being  a  sensible  woman, 
before  I  come  in  with  myduggage." 

"  Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "  if  our  English  be  on  guard, 
you  have  only  to  aak  for  Gillian,  and  they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single 
man  at  once ;  for  we  English  stick  all. together,  were  it  but  to  spite  the  Nor- 
mans ; — hut  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty,  you  most  ask  for  old  Kaoul,  and  say 
you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for  sale,  and  I  warrant  you  come  to 
speech  of  me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming,  you  have  but  to  say 
you  are  a  merchant,  and  he  will  let  yon  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 

The  merohant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledgment,  glided  from  her 
side,  and  mixed  among  the  spectators,  leaying  her  to  congratulate  herself 
on  having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  talka- 
tice  humour;  for  which,  on   other  occasiona,  she  had  sometimes   dearly 

The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell  now  gave  intimation  that 
the  noble  Raymond  Berenger  had  been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fathers. 
That  part  of  the  funeral  attendiinta  who  had  come  from  the  host  of  De  Lacy, 
now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall,  where  they  partook,  hut  with  temperance, 
of  some  refreshmentB  which  were  offered  as  ft  death-meal ;  and  presently 
after  left  the  castle,  headed  by  young  Damian,  in  the  same  slow  and  melan- 
choly form  in  which  they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained  within  the 
castle  to  sing  repeated  services  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  for  those 
of  his  faithful  men-at-arms  who  hlid  fallen  around  him,  and  who  had  been 
so  much  mangled  during,  and  after,  'the  contest  with  the  Welsh,  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  know  one  individual  from  another ;  otherwise  the  body 
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of  Dennis  Morolfc  would  have  obtained,  as  hie  faith  well  desei-ved,  the  honouM 
of  a  sepcfrate  funeral.^ 


le^nptEt  itiE  (Shnntji. 


The  religious  rites  ■whioh  followed  the  funeral  of  Raymond  Barengor, 
endured  without  interruption  for  the  period  of  sis  days ;  during  whioh,  alms 
were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered,  at  the  espense  of  the 
Ladv  ETeline,  to  all  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  inroajJ.  Death- 
meals,  as  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of  the  deceased ; 
but  the  lady  herself,  and  most  of  her  attendants,  Dbserred  a  stern  course  of 
vigil,  discipline,  and  faata,  which  appeared  to  the  Normans  a  more  decorous 
manner  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the  dead,  than  the  Sason  and  Flemish 
ouetom  of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such  oocasions. 

Meanwhile,  we  Constable  De  Laey  retained  a  large  body  of  his  men  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  protection  against 
some  new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while  with  the  rest  he  toot  advantage  of 
his  victory,  and  struck  terror  into  the  British  by  maay  well-conducted  forays, 
marked  with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  own.  Among  the 
enemy,  the  evils  of  discord  were  added  to  those  of  defeat  and  invasion ;  for 
two  distant  relations  of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he  had  lately 
occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  m^y  other  occasions,  the  Brit«ns  eufiered  as 
much  from  internal  dissension  as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.     A  worse 

Klidcian,  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the  sagacious  and  successful 
i  Lacj,  could  not  have  failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  negotiate  as 
he  did  an  advantageous  peace,  which,  while  it  deprived  Powjs  of  a  part  of 
its  frontier,  and  the  command  of  some  important  passes,  in  which  it  was  the 
Constable's  purpose  to  build  castles,  rendered  tho  Garde  Doloureuse  more 
secure  than  formerly,  from  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and 
restless  neighbours.  De  Lacy's  care  also  went  to  re-establishing  those 
fietderawho  had  fled  from  their  possessions,  and  putting  the  whole  lordship, 
which  now  descended  upon  an  unprotected -female,  into  a  state  of  defence 
as  perfect  as  its  situation  on  a  hostile  frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the  affairs  of  the  orphan  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  De  Lacy  during  the  space  we  have  mentioned,  sought  not  to 
disturb  her  filial  grief  by  any  personal  intercourse.  His  nephew,  indeed, 
was  despatched  by  times  every  morning  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  devoirs, 
in  the  high-flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  her  with  tho  steps  which 
he  had  taken  in  her  affaire.  As  a  meed  due  to  his  relative's  high  services, 
Damian  was  always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  oooasions,  and  returned 
charged  with  her  grateful  thanks,  and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever 
the  Constable  proposed  for  her  consideration. 

But  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  elapsed,  the  young  de  Lacy 
stated,  on  the  part  of  his  kinsman,  that  his  treaty  with  the  Welsh  being 
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concluded,  and  all  things  in  the  distriet  arranged  as  wall  as  cironmataneea 
■ffoiild  pormit,  the  Constable  of  Chester  now  proposed  to  return  into  his 
own  territory,  in  order  to  resume  bis  instant  preparations  for  the  Holy  Land, 
which  the  duty  of  chastising  her  enemies  had  for  some  days  interrupted. 

"  And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  he  departs  from  this  plaoe," 
said  Eveline,  with  a  burst  of  gratitude  whioh  the  occasion  well  merited, 
"  receive  the  personal  thanks  Of  her  that  was  ready  to  perish,  when  he  so 
Taliantly  came  to  her  aid?" 

"  It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commissioned  to  speak,"  replied 
Damian ;  "  but  my  noble  kinsman  feels  diffident  to  propose  to  you  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires — the  privilege  of  apeakiug  to  your  own  ear 
certaia  matters  of  high  import^  and  with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  intrust 
no  third  party." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  hlnshing,  "there  can  bo  nought  beyond  the 
bounds  of  maidenhood,  in  my  seeing  3ie  noble  Constable  lAenevor  such  is 
his  ploaaure." 

"But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  " binds  my  kinsman  not  to  come  beneath 
a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for  Palestine ;  and  in  order  to  meet  him,  you  must 
graee  him  so  far  as  to  visit  his  pavilion ; — a  eondeaoension  which,  as  a  knight 
and  Norman  noblo,  he  can  scarcely  ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree." 

"  And  is  that  all  1"  said  Eveline,  who,  educated  in  a  remote  situation,  was 
a  stranger  to  some  of  the  nice  points  of  etiquette  which  the  damsels  of  the 
time  observed  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other  sex.  "  Shall  I  not," 
she  said,  "go  to  render  my  thanks  to  my  deliverer,  since  he  cannot  come 
hither  to  receive  -them  ?     Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that,  nest  to  my 

fratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
wilt  come  to  his  tent  as  to  a  holy  shrino ;  and,  could  such  homago  please 
him,  I  would  come  barefooted,  were  the  road  strewed  with  flints  and  with 
thorns." 

"  My  uncle  wili  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted  with  your  resolve," 
said  Damian ;  "  but  it  will  be  his  study  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  trouble, 
and  with  that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly  planted  before  your  oastla 
gate,  whioh,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it  with  your  presence,  may  be  the 
place  for  the  desired  interview." 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed,  as  the  expedient  agree- 
able to  the  Conslabie,  and  recommended  by  Damian  ;  but,  in  th  'mpl  'ty 
of  her  heart,  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  guardian  h  p  f  the 
latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and  without  farther  form,  ha  t  a  d 
the  little  familiar  plain  on  which,  when  a  child,  she  used  to  cha  b  tt  fl  a 
and  gather  king's-eups,  and  where  of  later  years  she  was  wont  t 
her  palfrey  on  this  well-known  plain,  being  the  only  space,  I  th  t  f 
Bmall  eatent,  which  separated  her  from  the  carap  of  the  Constab! 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she  had  now  heco  f  m  1 
retired  to  acquaint  his  kinsman  and  lord  with  the  success  of  his  commission , 
and  Eveline  ezperienced  the  first  sensation  of  anxiety  upon  her  own  account 
which  had  agitated  her  bosom,  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gave 
her  permission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief,  for  the  loss 
which  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  her  noble  father.  But  now,  when 
that  grief,  though  not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgence — nov? 
that  she  was  to  appear  before  the  person  of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so 
much,  of  whose  powerful  protection  she  had  received  sueh  recent  proofs, 
her  mind  insensibly  turned  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  that  im- 
portant interview.  She  had  seen  Hugo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the  great  tour- 
nament at  Chester,  where  his  valour  and  skill  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  she  had  received  the  homage  which  he  rendered  her  beauty 
■when  he  assigned  to  her  the  prize,  with  all  the  gay  fiutterings  of  youthful 
vanity;  but  of  his  person  and  figure  she  had  no  distinct  idea,  exoepttng 
that  be  was  a  middle-sized  man,  dressed  in  peculiarly  rich  armour,  ana  thttt 
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the  countenance,  which  looked  out  from  under  the  shade  of  his  raised  visor, 
Bcemed  to  hor  juvenile  estimate  very  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  her  father. 
This  person,  of  whom  she  had  such  slight  recollection,  had  been  the  choaeo. 
instninient  employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her  from 
captivity,  and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  hj  her 
vow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he  should  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  beoome  so.  She  wearied  her  memory  with  vain  efforts 
to  reeoUeet  so  much  of  hia  features  m  might  give  her  some  meaas  of  guessing 
at  his  disposition,  and  her  judgment  tSOed  in  conjecturing  what  line  of 
conduct  he  was  likelj  to  nursua  towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  ia  their  meeting  a  degree  of 
consequence,  which  was  intimated  by  the  formal  preparations  which  ho 
made  for  it.  Eveline  had  imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden  to  the  gate, 
of  the  castle  in  £ve  minutes,  and  that,  if  a  pavilion  were  actually  necessary 
to  the  decorum  of  their  interview,  a  tent  oould  have  been  transferred  from 
his  leitguer  to  the  castle  gate,  and  pitched  there  in  ten  minutes  more.  But 
it  WAS  plain  that  the  Constable  considered  much  more  form  and  ceremony 
as  essential  to  their  meeting;  for  iu  about  half  an  hour  after  IDamlan  de 
Lacy  had  left  the  oaatle,  not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers,  under 
the  direction,  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  house  of  Lacy,  were  employed  ia  erecting  before  the  gate 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions,  which  were  cm- 
ployed  at  tournaments  and  other  occasions  of  public  state.  It  was  of  purple 
silk,  valanced  with  gold  embroidery,  having  the  chords  of  the  same  rich 
materials.  The  door-way  was  formed  by  sis  lances,  the  staves  of  wiiich 
were-plaited  with  silver,  and  the  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
These  were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and  crossed  at  the  tcp,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession  of  arches,  which  were  covered  by  drapery  of 
sea-green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  Gillian  and  others,  whose 
cariosity  induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be  of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  the 
outside.  There  were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were  tapestries  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  mingled  in  gay  profusion,  while  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered 
with  sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as  te  resemble  the  firmament,  and  richly 
studded  with  a  sun,  moon,  aud  stars,  composed  of  solid  silver.  This 
gorgeous  pavilion  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated  William  of 
Ypres,  who  acquired  sueh  great  wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of 
King  Stephen,  and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  but  the  chance 
of  war  had  assigned  it  to  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  engagements, 
80  many  of  which  occurred  during  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Stephen  and  the 
Empress  Maude,  or  Jtfatilda.  The  Constable  had  never  before  been  known 
to  use  it;  for  although  wealthy  and  powerful,  Hugo  de  Laoy  was,  on  most 
occasions,  plain  and  unostentat  wh    h   t   th       wh    knew  him,  made 

bis  present  conduct  seem  the  m  mark  hi       At  th    hour  of  noon  he 

arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  g  te  f  th  tl  d  d  wing  up  a  small 
body  of  servants,  pages,  and  equ  wh      tt     d  d  h  m    n  their  richest 

liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  h  ad,  d  d  t  d  h  [.hew  to  intimate 
to  the  I^dy  of  the  Garde  Dole  th  t  tl      h  mbl    t  of  her  servants 

ftwaited  the  honour  of  her  prese  t  tl       aatl    g  te 

Among  the  spectators  Who  w  tn  d  h  arn  1  th  re  were  many  who 
thought  that  some  part  of  the  state  and  splendour  attached  to  bis  paviliott 
and  his  retinue,  had  been  better  applied  to  set  forth  the  person  of  the  Con- 
stable himself,  as  hia  attire  was  simple  even  to  meanness,  and  his  person 
by  no  means  of  such  distinguished  bearing  as  might  altogether  dispense 
■with  the  advantages  of  dress  and  ornament.  The  opinion  became  yet  more 
prevalent,  when  be  descended  from  horseback,  until  which  time  his  masterly 
management  of  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode,  gave  a  dignity  to  his  person 
and  figure,  whioU  be  lost  upon  dismounting  Icom  his  steel  saddle.    In 
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height,  the  celebrated  Constable  scarce  attained  the  middle  size,  and  his 
limbs,  though  strongly  built  and  well  knit,  were  deficient  in  grace  and  enfle 
of  movement.  His  lega  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  which  gave  him 
advantage  as  a  horEcman,  hut  showed  unfavourably  when  ha  was  upon  foot. 
He  halted,  though  vefy  slightly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inartifioially  set  by  an  inespe- 
rianeed  surgeon.  This,  also,  was  a  blemish  in  his  deportment;  atid  though 
his  broad  shoulders,  sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest,  betokened  the 
strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was  strength  of  a  clumsy  and  un- 
graceful character.  His  language  and  gestures  were  those  of  one  eeldoni 
used  to  converse  with  equals,  more  seldom  still  with  superiors ;  short,  ab- 
rupt, and  decisive,  almost  to  the  verge  of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of 
those  who  were  habitually  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was  both 
dignity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and  expanded  brow ;  but  such  as  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  ta  discover  a 
harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although  tney  allowed  his  countenance  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  a  bold  and  martial  character.  Hia  age  was  in  lealitqr 
not  more  than  five-and-forty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war  and  of  climate  had 
added  in  appearance  ten  years  to  that  period  of  time.  By  far  the  plainest 
dressed  man  of  his  train,  he  wore  only  a  short  Norman  mantle,  over  the 
close  dress  of  shainois-ieather,  which,  almost  always  covered  by  his  armour, 
was  in  some  places  slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure.  A  brown  hat,  in  which 
he  wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  memory  of  his  vow,  served  for  his  head-gear 
— his  good  sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of  seal-skin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  and  gilded  band  of  re- 
t-ainers,  who  watched  his  lightest  glance,  the  Constable  of  Chester  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  at  the  gate  of  her  castle  of  Gardo 
Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence — the  bridge  fell,  and, 
led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  in  his  gayest  habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of 
females,  and  menial  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth  in  her  loveliness 
from  under  the  massive  and  antique  portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She 
was  dressed  without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep  mourning  weeds, 
as  best  befitted  her  recent  loss ;  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  rich  attire  of  her  conductor,  whose  costly  dress  gleamed  with 
jewels  and  embroidery,  while  their  age  and  personal  beauty  made  them  in 
every  other  respect  the  fair  counterpart  of  each  other ;  a  circumstance 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buzz  which  naSsed 
through  the  bystanders  on  their  appearance,  and  which  only  respect  for  the 
deep  mourning  of  Eveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  shouts  of 

The  instant  that  the  f^r  foot  of  Eveline  had  made  a  step  beyond  the 
palisades  which  formed  the  outward  barrier  of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de 
Lacy  stepped  forward  to  meet  her,  and,  bending  his  right  knee  to  the  earth, 
craved  pardon  for  the  discourtesy  which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while 
ho  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she  now  graced  him,  aa 
one  for  which  his  life,  devoted  to  her  service,  would  be  an  inadequate 
acknowledgment. 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  iu  consistence  with  the  romantic 
gallantry  of  the  times,  embarrassed  Eveline ;  and  the  rather  that  this 
homage  was  so  pubUcly  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Constable  to  stand 
up,  and  not  to  add  to  die  confusion  of  one  who  was  already  sufficiently  at 
a  loss  how  to  acquit  herself  of  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed 
him.  The  Constable  arose  accordingly,  after  saluting  her  hand,  which  she 
extended  to  him,  and  prayed  her,  since  she  was  so  far  condescending,  to 
deign  to  enter  the  poor  hut  he  had  prepared  for  her  shelter,  and  to  grant 
him  the  honour  of  the  audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  without  farther 
answer  thirn  a  bow,  yielded  him  her  hand,  and  desiring  the  rest  of  her  train 
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to  remain  where  they  were,  oommanded  the  attendaDce  of  Rose  Flam- 

.  "  Lady,"  said  the  Constahle,  "  the  matters  of  which  I  am  compelled  thus 
hastily  to  speak,  arc  of  a  nature  the  most  private." 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is  my  bower-woman,  aod  acquainted 
with  my  most  inward  thoughts ;  I  beseech  you  to  permit  her  presence  at  our 


e  hettor  otherwise,"  swd  Hugo  de  Lacy,  with  ei 
ment ;  "  hut  j^ur  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Evelice  into  the  tent,  and  entreated  her  to  be  seated  on 
a  large  pile  of  oushiona,  covered  with  rich  Venetian  silk.  Rose  placed  her- 
self behind  her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions,  and  watched 
the  motions  of  the  all-accomplished  soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the  voice 
of  fame  lauded  so  loudly  ]  enjoying  his  embarrassment  as  a  triumph  of  her 
eex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion  that  his  shamois  doublet  and  square  form  ac- 
corded with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the  almo^f  angelic  beauty  of 
Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein, 

"Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  after  some  hesitation,  "I  would  willingly 
Bay  what  it  is  mv  lot  to  tell  you,  in  such  terms  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to, 
and  which  surely  your  excellent  beauty  more  oapecially  deserves;  but  I 
have  been  too  long  trained  in  camps  and  councils  to  express  my  meaning 
otherwise  than  simply  and  plainly." 

"I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  trera^ 
bling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 

"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Something  there  passed  between 
your  honourable  father  and  myself,  touching  a  union  of  our  houses."  —  He 
paused,  as  if  ho  wished  or  espeoted  Eveline  to  say  something,  but,  aa  she 
was  silent,  ho  proceeded,  "I  would  lo  God,  that,  as  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have  conducted  and 
concluded  it  with  his  usual  wisdom;  but  what  remedyl — he  has  gone  the 
path  which  we  must  all  tread." 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly  avenged  the  death  of  your 
noble  friend." 

"  I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good  knight,  in  defence  of  an  en 
dangered  maiden  —  a  Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of  the  frontier  —  and  a 
friend  in  avenging  his  friend.  But  to  the  point,  —  Our  long  and  noble  line 
draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kinsman,  Randal  Lacy,  I  will  not 
speak;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing  that  is  good  or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been 
at  one  for  many  years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  gives  hopeful  promise  to  be 
a  worthy  branch  of  our  ancient  tree  —  hut  he  is  scarce  twenty  years  old, 
and  hath  a  long  career  of  adventure  and  peril  to  enoountor,  ere  he  ean 
honourably  propose  to  himself  the  duties  of  domestic  privacy  or  matrimo- 
nial engagements.  His  mother  also  is  English,  some  abatenlent  porhaps  in 
the  escutcheon  of  his  arms ;  yet,  had  ten  years  more  passed  over  him  with 
the  honours  of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed  Damian  de  Lacy  for  the 
happiness  to  which  I  at  present  myself  aspire." 

"You— you,  my  lord ! — it  is  impossible!"  said  Eveline,  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  suppress  all  that  could  be  offensive  in  the  surprise  which 
she  could  not  help  exhibiting. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable,  calmly, — for  the  ice  being  now 
broken,  he  resumed  the  natural  steadiness  of  his  manner  and  character,— 
"  that  you  express  surprise  at  this  daring  proposal,  I  have  not  perhaps  the 
form  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  have  forgotten,  —  that  is,  if  I  ever 
knew  thetn,  — the  terras  and  phrases  which  please  a  lady's  ear ;  but,  noble 
Eveline,  the  Lady  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
matron  age  of  England." 

"  It  will  (ho  better  become  the  individual  to  whom  so  high  a  dignity  is 
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offered,"  said  Bceline,  "to  considei-  how  fai  she  is  capable  of  disoharging 

"  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Laey.  "  She  who  hath  heco  bo  eice!- 
letit  a  daughter,  cannot  bo  less  eatimabla  in  every  other  relation  in  life," 

"  I  do  not  find  that  oonfidejice  in  in  jeelf,  my  lord,"  replied  the  embar- 
rassed maiden,  "  with  which  jou  are  bo  willing  to  load  me — And  I — forgive 
jne  — roust  crave  time  for  other  inquirieE,  as  well  as  those  which  respect 

"  Your  father,  noWe  lady,  had  this  union  warmly  at  heart.  This  scroll, 
eigned  with  his  own  hand,  will  show  it."  He  bent  hia  knee  as  he  gave  the 
paper.  "  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  haye,  as  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  merit-s,  the  rank  of  a  princess ;  his  widow,  the  dowi'y  of  a  queen." 

"  Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord,  while  you  piead  to  me  ibe  pater- 
nal commands,  which,  joined  to  other  circumstimces"  —  she  paused,  and 
sighed  deeply  —  "  leave  me,  perhaps,  hut  little  room  for  free  will  I" 

Imboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on  his 
knae,  rose  gently,  and  assuming  a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline,  continued 
to  press  his  suit,  — not,  indeed,  ia  the  language  of  yaesion,  but  of  a  plain- 
spoken  man,  eagerly  »tging  a  proposal  on  which  his  happiness  depended. 
The  vision  of  the  miraculous  image  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Eveline,  who,  tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had  made  on 
that  occasion,  felt  herself  constrained  to  return  evasive  answers,  where  she 
might  perhaps  have  given  a  direct  negative,  had  her  own  wishes  alone  been 
to  decide  her  reply, 

"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "  expect  from  me,  my  lord,  in  this  my  so  recent 
orphan  state,  that  I  should  come  to  a  speedy  determination  upon  an  aSair 
of  such  deep  importance.  Give  me  leisure  of  your  nobleness  for  consider- 
ation with  myself — for  consultation  with  my  friends." 

"Alas!  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  "do  not  be  offended  at  my  urgency. 
I  cannot  long  delay  setting  forward  on  a  distant  and  penloua  expedition ; 
and  the  short  time  left  me  for  soliciting  your  favour,  must  be  an  apology  for 
my  importunity." 

"■And  is  it  in  thes.e  circumstances,  noble  De  Lacy,  that  jou  would  en- 
cumber yourself  with  family  ties?"  asked  the  maiden,  tamidly. 

"I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  "and  He,  in  whose  cause  I 
fight  iu  Palestine,  will  defend  my  wife  in  England." 

"  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline  Berenger,  rising 
from  her  seat.  "  To-morrow  I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Glouce- 
ster, where  resides  my  honoured  father's  sister,  who  is  Abbess  of  that  reve- 
rend house.     To  her  guidance  I  wiil  commit  myself  in  this  matter." 

"  A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  answered  De  Lacy,  who  seemed,  on 
his  part,  rather  glad  that  tlie  conference  was  abridged,  "  and,  as  I  trust,  not 
altogether  unflivourablo  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppliant,  since  the  good 
Lady  Abbess  fiath  been  long  my  honoured  friend.  He  then  turned  to 
Rose,  who  was  about  to  attend  her  lady  r — "  Pretty  maiden,"  he  said,  offer- 
ing a  cffain  of  gold,  "let  this  caroanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and  buy  thy  good 

"My  good  wilt  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  said  Rose,  putting  back 
the  giit  which  be  proffered. 

"  Your  fair  word,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  again  pressing  it  upon  her. 

"  Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose,  still  rejecting  the  chain,  "but 
they  are  seldom  worth  the  purchase-money." 

"Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel!"  said  De  Lacy :  "it  has  graced  the 
neok  of  a  Worman  count." 

"  Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  I  am 
plain  Rose  Flammock,  the  weaver's  daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to  go 
with  mj  good  will,  and  a  latten  chain  will  become  me  ae  well  as  beatea 
gold." 

Vol.  IX.~23  2e2 
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"Peace,  Eoae,"  s^d  her  lady;  "yon  are  oyer  malapert  to  talk  thus  to 
t!io  Lord  Constable.  —  And  you,  my  lord,"  she  continued,  "permit  me  now 
to  dopart,  Binee  you  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to  your  present  proposal. 
I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  leas  delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at 
once,  and  without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my  sense  of  your  aervioes." 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Coostablo  of  Chester,  witli  the  same 
ceremony  which  had  been  obaerred  at  their  entrance,  and  she  returned  to 
her  own  castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event  of  this  important 
conference.  She  gathered  closely  round  her  the  great  mourning  veil,  that 
the  alteration  of  her  countenance  might  not  he  obserTcd ;  and,  without 
pausing  to  speak  even  to  Father  Aldrovand,  she  instantly  .withdrew  to  the 
privacy  of  her  own  bower. 


iCIwffit  tilt  Smtiii^. 


When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own  private  chamber,  Eosa 
Flammook  followed  her  unbidden,  and  proffered  her  aasistanco  in  removing 
the  large  veil  which  she  had  worn  while  she  was  abroad ;  but  the  lady  re- 
fused her  permission,  saying,  "  You  are  forward  with  service,  maiden,  when 
it  is  not  required  of  you." 

"  You  are  displeased  with  we,  lady !"  said  Rose. 

"  And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline.  "  You  know  my  difficultjea 
— you  know  what  my  duty  demands ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  you  render  it  more  difficult." 

"  Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path  1"  said  Eosa ;  "  you  should 
find  it  a  smooth  one — ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one,  to  boot." 

"  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?"  said  Eveline. 

"Iwould  have  you,"  answered  Eose, "recall  the  encouragement  —  the 
consent,  I  may  almost  call  it,  you  have  yielded  to  this  proud  baron.  He  ia 
too  great  to  bo  loved  himself — too  haughty  to  iove  you  as  you  deserve.  If 
you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery,  and,  it  may  t>e,  dishonour  as  well  as 
discontent." 

"Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline  Berenger,  "his  services  to- 
wards us." 

"  His  services  I"  answered  Eose.  "  He  ventured  his  life  for  us;  indeed, 
but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his  host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed  any  ruffling 
blade  among  theni,  because  he  fouglit  when  tho  trumpet  sounded  ?  I  won- 
der what.is  the  meaningof  their  (tojotr,  as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  them 
not  to  claim  the  highest  reward  woman  can  bestow,  merely  for  discharging 
the  duty  of  a  gentleman,  by  a  distressed  creature.  A  genfleman,  said  I? — 
The  coarsest  boor  in  Flanders  would  hardly  expect  manka  for  doing  the 
duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a  case." 

"  But  my  father's  wishes  1"  said  the  young  lady. 

"They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to  tne  inclination  of  your  father's 
daughter,"  answered  the  attendant.  "  I  will  not  do  my  late  noble  lord  — 
(may  God  assoilzie  him!) — the  injustice  to  suppose  he  would  have  lirgeij 
aught  in  this  mattei:  which  scLuared  not  with  your  free  choice." 

.oogic 
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"  Then  my  TOW— my  fatal  vow,  as  I  had  well-nigh  called  it?"  s^d  Eyeline. 
"  May  Heaven  forgive  me  my  ingratitude  to  my  patroness  I" 

"Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  eaid  Eose;  "I  vtill  never  believe  our  Lady 
of  Mercy  vrould  esaot  such  a  penalty  for  her  protegtion,  aa  to  desire  mo  to 
wed  the  man  I  could  not  love.  She  Boiiled,  you  say,  upnn  your  prayer.  Go 
— -lay  at  her  feet  these  difEoulties  which  oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not 
smile  again.  Or  seek  a  dispeiisatioa  from  your  vow — seek  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  half  of  your  estate,' — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your  whole  property. 
Oo  a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  Home  —  do  any  thing  but  give  your  hand 
where  you  cannot  give  your  heart." 

"  You  speak  warmly.  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  still  sighing  as  she  spoke. 

"Alaal  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  cause.  Have  I  not  seen  a  household  where 
love  was  nol^ where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good  will,  and  enough 
of  the  means  of  life,  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not  only 
vain,  but  criminal?" 

"Xet,  methinks.  Rose,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
may,  if  listened  to,  guide  and  comfort  us  under  such  feelings  even  as  thou 
bast  described." 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sorrow,"  answered  Rose ; 
"and  wherefore  should  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  rush  into  circumstances 
where  duty  must  war  with  inclination?  Why  row  against  wind  and  tide, 
when  you  may  as  easily  take  advantage  of  the  hreeae?" 

'  "Beeause  the  voyi^e  of  ray  life  lies  where  winds  and  currents  oppose 
me,"  answered  Eveline.     "  It  is  my  iate,  Eose." 

"  Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered  Rose.  "  Oh,  could 
you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  dejected  bearing  of  my 
poor  mother! — I  have  said  too  much." 

"It  was  then  your  m  1  "  a'd  I  young  lady,  "of  whose  unhappy 
wedlock  you  have  spoktn  t 

"It  was— it  was,"  aa  d  K  h  t  ng  into  tears,  "I  have  exposed  my 
own  sbame  to  save  you  f  m  rr  w  Unhappy  she  was,  though  most 
guiltless  —  so  unhappy,  that  tl  b  h  f  the  dike,  and  the  inundation  in 
which  she  perished,  wei  b  t  f  n  y  ake,  to  her  welcome  as  night  to  the 
weary  labourer.  She  hdahatlk  y  urs,  formed  to  love  and  be  loved; 
and  It  would  be  doing  h  n  u  t  y  nd  proud  Baron,  to  say  he  had  such, 
worth  as  my  father's,  — Yet  was  she  most  unhappy.  Oh  I  my  sweet  lady, 
be  warned,  and  break  off  this  ill-omened  match  1 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  affectionate  girl,  as  sho 
clung  to  her  hand,  enforced  her  well-meant  advice,  and  then  muttered  with 
a  profound  sigh, — "  Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Never  —  never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  round  the  room.  "  Where 
are  those  writing  materials  ? — Lot  me  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  and  instruct 
him  of  your  pleasure — or,  stay,  the  good  father  hath  himself  an  oyo  on  tbe 
splendours  of  the  world  which  he  thinks  he  has  abandoned — ho  will  be  no 
safe  secretary. — I  will  go  myself  to  the  Lord  Constable — 'Hie  his  rank  cannot 
danile,  or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  overawe.  I  will  tell  him  he  doth 
no  knightly  part  towardscyou,  to  press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such 
an  hour  of  helpless  sorrow  —  no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the  executionof 
his  TOWS  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  or  giving  in  qa,rriage  —  no  honest 
part,  to  press  himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided  in  his 
favour— no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whom  he  mast  presently  abandon, 
either  to  solitude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  profligate  court." 

"Tou  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy.  Rose,"  s^d  her  mistress, 
sadly  smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  youthful  attendant's  zeal. 

"Not  courage  for  it!  —  and  wherefore  not?  —  Try  me,"  answered  the 
riemieh  maiden,  in  return.  "I  am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welshman-^hia 
lance  and  sword  scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner— his  voice  of  com- 
a  not.    I  could,  with  your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a 
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selfish  man,  veiling  -with  fair  and  honourable  pretests  his  pursuit  of  objeota 
'which  cDDcem  hia  own  pride  and  g^'atification,  and  founding  high  claims  on 
having  rendered  the  services  nhieh  common  humanity  demanded.  And  all 
for  what?  —  Forsooth  the  s™^*  ^^  Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  his  nohie 
bouse,  and  hia  fair  nephew  is  not  good  enough  to  be  his  representstire,  he- 
cause  his  mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the  real  heir  must  be  pure 
unmixed  Norman ;  and  for  this.  Lady  iBveline  Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  must  be  redded  to  a  man  who  tnigbt  be  her  father,  and  who, 
after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will  return  in  such  guise  as  might 
beseem  her  grandfather !" 

"  Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity  of  lineage,"  said  Eveline, 
"  perhaps  he  may  call  to  mind,  what  so  good  a  herald  as  he  is  cannot  fail  to 
^  know — that  I  am  of  Sasou  strain  by  my  father's  mother." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in  the  heiress  of  the  Garde 
Dolou  reuse." 

"  Fie,  Eose,"  answered  her  roistreas,  "  thou  dost  him  wrong  in  taxing  him 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Boso ;  "but  ho  is  undeniably  ambitious;  and 
Avarice,  I  have  heard,  ia  Ambition's  bastard  brother,  though  AmbiUon  be 
sometimes  ashamed  of  the  relationship." 

"  You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and,  while  I  aoknovf- 
ledge  your  affection,  it  becomes  me  to  cheek  your  mode  of  expression." 

"Nay,  take  that  tone,- and  I  have  done,"  said  Roae. — "To  Eveline,  whom 
I  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I  can  speak  freely — but  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  the  proud  Norman  damsel,  (wbich  when  you  choose  to  be^ou 
can  be,)  I  can  curtsy  as  low  as  my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  little 
truth  as  she  cares  to  hear." 

"Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  ^rl,"  said  Eveline;  "no  one  who  did  not 
know  thee  would  think  that  soft  and  childish  esterior  covered  sucb  a  soul 
of  fire.  Th^  mother  must  indeed  havp  been  the  being  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion you  paint  her;  for  thy  father  —  nay,  nay,  never  arm  in  his  defence 
until  !io  bo  attacked  —  I  only  meant  lo  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound 
judgment  are  hia  most  distinguished  qualities." 

"And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them,  lady,"  said  itosc. 

"  In  fitting  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an  unmeet  counsellor  in 
that  which  we  now  treat  of,"  said  Eveline, 

"You  mistake  him,"  answered  Eose  Flammock,  "and  underrate  his 
value.  Sound  judgment  is  like  to  the  graduated  measuring- wand,  wliich, 
though  usually  applied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  with  equal  t»uth 
the  dimenaions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth  of  gold." 

"Well — well  —  this  affair  presses  not  instantly  at  least,"  said  tbe  young 
lady.  "Leave  me  now,  Eose,  and  send  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hither  —  1 
have  directions  to  give  about  the  packing  and  removal  of  my  wardrobe." 

"  That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a  mighty  favourite  of  late,"  said 
Rose ;  "  time  was  when  it  was  otherwise." 

"  I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  said  Eveline ;  "  but  she  is 
old  Eaoul's  wife  — she  was  a  sort  of  half  favourite  with  my  dear  father  — 
who,  like  other  men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very  freedom  which  we 
think  unseemly  in  persona  of  onr  ses;  and  then  there  is  no  other  woman 
In  the  Castle  that  hath  such  skill  in  empackelJng  clothes  without  the  risk 
of  their  being  injured." 

"  That  last  reason  alone,"  said  Rose,  smiling,  "  is,  I  admit,  an  irresistible 
pretension  to  favour,  and  Dame  Gillian  shall  presently  attend  you.  —  But 
take  my  advice,  lady— keep  her  to  her  bales  and  her  mails,  and  let  her  not 
prate  t«  you  on  what  concerns  her  noL" 

So  saying,  Eose  left  the  apartment,  and  her  young  lady  looked  after  hei 
in  silence  —  then  murmured  to  herself  ^ — -"Eose  loves  me  truly;  but  she 
wou'ii  willingly  be  more  of  the  mistress  than  the  maiden ;  and  tben  she  ia 
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eome what  jealous  of  eyery  other  person  that  approaches  me. — It  is  strange, 
that  I  havo  not  seen  Damiau  da  Lacy  Binoe  my  ioterriew  witJi  the  Con- 
stable.    Ho  nnticipates,  I  suppose,  the  ohanee  of  his  finding  in  mo  a  severe 

Bat  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders  with,  reference  to  her  removal 
early  on  the  morrow,  began  now  to  divert  the  current  of  thtar  lady'a 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  hor  own  particular  situation,  -which,  as 
the  prOBpeot  presented  nothing  pleasant,  with  the  elastic  spiril  of  youth, 
she  willingly  postponed  till  farther  leisure. 


ClmptEt  tjjc  CIjEriEniijr. 


Eablt  on  the  subsequent  morning,  a  gallant  company,  saddened  indeed 

Stho  deep  mourning  which  their  principals  wore,  left  the  well-defended 
etle  of  the  Giirde  Doloureuse,  whicJi  had  been  so  lately  the  scene  of  such 
remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heavy  dews  which  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  and  to  disperse  the  thin  gray  mist  which  eddied  aronnd 
towers  and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  riammook,  with  six  croBsbowmen  on 
horseback,  and  as  many  spearmen  on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  under  the 
Gothic  gato-way,  and  crossed  the  sounding  drawbridge.  After  this  ad- 
vanced guard,  came  four  household  servants  well  mounted,  and  after  them, 
as  many  inferior  female  attendants,  all  in  mourning.  Then  rode  forth  the 
young  Lady  Eveline  herself,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  little  procession, 
and  her  long  black  robes  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  her 
milk-white  palfrey.  Beside  her,  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her  affee- 
tionato  father,  —  who  had  procured  it  at  a  high  rate,  and  who  would  have 
given  half  his  substance  to  gratify  his  daughter,  —  sat  the  girlish  form  of 
Kose  Flammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness  in  her  manner,  so 
much  of  feeling  and  of  judgment  in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  I>ame  Mar- 
gery followed,  mixed  in  the  party  escorted  by  Father  Aldrovand,  whose 
oompaoy  she  chiefly  frequented;  lor  Margery  Mfected  a  litUe  the  charaotflr 
of  the  devotee,  and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  Eveline's 
nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  hor  no  improper  companion  for  the  chap- 
lain, when  her  lady  did  not  require  her  attendance  on  her  own  person. 
Then  came  old  Raoal  the  huntsman,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers of  Raymond  Borenger's  household ;  the  steward,  with  his  golden  chain, 
velvet  cassock,  and  white  wand,  bringing  up  the  rear,  which  was  closed  by 
a  small,  band  of  archers,  and  four  men-at-arms.  The  guards,  and  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  the  attendants,  were  only  designed  to  give  the  necessary 
degree  of  honour  to  the  young  lady's  movements,  by  accompanying  her  a 
short  space  from  the  oastle,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  who,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  lances,  proposed  himself  to  escort 
Eveiine  as  far  as  Gloucester,  the  place  of  her  destination.  Under  his  pro- 
tection no  danger  was  to  be  apprenended,  even  if  the  severe  defeat  so  lately 
sustained  by  the  Welsh  had  not  of  itself  been  likelif  to  prevent  any  atiempt, 
on  the  part  of  those  hostile  mountaineers,  to  disturb  the  safety  of  tha 
marches  for  some  time  to  some. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  arrangamenfc,  which  permitted  the  armed  part  of 
Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the  protection  of  the  oastle,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  district  arouud,  the  Conatable  awaited  her  at  the  fatal 
bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band  of  selected  horsemen  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  attend  upon  him.  The  parses  halted,  as  if  to  salute  each  other; 
but  the  Oonstable,  obsevving  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more  closely  around 
her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  ehe  had  so  lately  sustained  on  that  luckless 
Bpot,  had  the  judgment  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reyerenoo,  so  low 
that  the  lofty  plume  which  he  wore,  (for  he  was  now  in  oomnleto  armour,) 
mingled  with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  WiUtin  ITlammock 
next  halted,  fo  ask  the  laaj  if  she  had  any  farther  commands, 

"None,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Byeline;  "but  to  be,  as  ever,  true  and 
watchful." 

"  The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff,"  said  riammook.  "  Some  rude  saga- 
city, and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp  case  of  t«eth,  are  all  that  I  can 
claim  to  be  added  to  thom — -I  will  do  my  best. — iPara  thee  well,  Roschen  I 
Thou  art  going  among  strangora — forget  not  the  qualifies  which  made  thee 
loved  at  home.     The  saints  flesa  thee — farewell  I" 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but  in  doing  so,  bad 
nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Raoul,  who 
was  in  his  own  disposition  cross-grained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to  ao- 
oommodata  himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  whioV  had  been  kept  for  the 
sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean,  and  almost  as  lame  as  himself,  and  with  a  temper 
as  vicious  as  that  of  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse  was  a  con- 
stant misuuderstanding,  testified  on  Eaoul's  part  by  oaths,  rough  i::hecks 
with  the  curb,  and  severe  digging  witli  the  spurs,  whiah  Mahound  (so  pa- 
ganishlj  was  the  horse  named)  ^ans wared  by  plunging,  bounding,  and 
endeavouring  by  all  expedients  tit  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and 
lashing  out  furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It  was  thought  by 
many  of  the  household,  that  Raoul  preferred  this  vicious  cross-tempered 
animal  upon  all  occasions  when  he  travelled  in  company  with  his  wife,  in 
Older  to  take  advantage  by  the  chance,'that  amongst  the  various  kicks, 
plunges,  gambades,  lashings  out,  and  other  eccentricities  of  Mahound,  his 
neels  might  come  in  contact  with  Dame  Chilian's  ribs.  And  now,  when  as 
the  important  steward  spurred  up  his  palfrey  ia  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand, 
and  to  take  his  leave,  it  seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul  so  managed 
his  bridle  and  spur,  that  Mahound  yerked  out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment^ 
one  of  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  steward's  thigh,  would  have  splin- 
tered it  like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties  been  a  conple  of  inches  nearer 
to  each  other.  As  it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable  damage ;  and 
thev  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Baoul's  vinegar  countenance  entertained 
little  doubt,  that  Mahonnd's  heeis  then. and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  and 
winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  gold-chained 
functionary  and  the  coquettish  tirewoman,  since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of  parting  betwixt  the  Lady 
Kveline  and  her  dependents,  and  lessened,  at  tbo  same  time,  the  formalitv 
of  her  meeting  with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning  herself  to  hia 
Urotection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of  his  men-at-arms  to  proceed  as 
an  advanced-guard,  remained  himself  to  see  the  steward  properly  deposited 
on  a  litter,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  marched  m  military 
fashion  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  Lady  Eveline  and  her  retiijUe, 
judiciously  forbearing  to  present  himself  to  her  society  while  she  waS  en- 
gaged in  the  orisons  which  the  place  where  they  met  natarally  suggested, 
and  waiting  patiently  until  the  elasticity  of  youthful  temper  should  require 
some  diversion  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene  inspired. 

Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not  approach  the  ladies  untJl  the 
advance  of  the  morning  rendered  it  politenesa  to  remind  them,  that  a  plear 
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Bant  spot  for  breaking  their  faafc  occurred  in  the  neighbourliood,  where  he 
had  ventured  to  make  some  preparations  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Imme- 
diately after  tlie  Lady  Eveline  had  intimated  her  acceptaoo*  of  this  ooartesj, 
they  came  io  sight  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to,  marked  by  an  ancient  oak, 
■which,  spreading  its  broad  branches  far  and  wide,  reminded  the  traveller 
of  Ibitt  of  Mamre,  under  which  celestial  beings  aj^cepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  pattiaroh.  Aoroas  two  of  these  huge  projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece 
of  rose^oloured  sarsanet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  morning  beams,  which 
were  already  rising  high.  Cushions  of  silk,  ioterchanged  with  others  covered 
with  the  furs  of  animals  of  the  chase,  were  arranged  round  a  repast,  which 
a  Forman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to  distinguish,  by  the  superior  delicacy 
of  his  art,  from  the  gross  meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  penunoos  simplicity 
of  the  Welsh  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled  from  under  a  large  mossy 
Btone  at  some  distance,  refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound,  and  the  taste  with 
its  liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  formed  a  cistern  for  cooling 
two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and  hippocraa,  which  were  at  that  time 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  wim  Bose,  the  Confessor,  and  at  some  farther  distance  her 
faithful  nurse,  was  seated  at  this  silvan  banquet,  the  leaves  rustling  to  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  background,  the  birds  twittering 
around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  at  a  dis- 
tance announced  that  their  guard  was  in  the  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid 
making  the  Constable  some  natural  compliment  on  his  happy  selection  of  a 

"You  do  ma  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron;  "the  spot  was 
selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a  fancy  like  a  minstrel.  Myself  am  but 
slow  in  imagining  suoh  devices." 

Kose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endeavoured  to  look  into  her 
very  inmost  soul ;  but  Eveline  answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity, — "  And 
wherefore  hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited  to  join  us  at  the  entertainment 
which  he  hath  directed  1" 

"He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron, ."with  some  light-horsemen; 
for,  notwithstanding  there  are  now  no  Welsh  knaves  stirring,  yet  the 
marches  are  never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws ;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  you  should  not  be  alarmed  even  by 
the  approach  of  danger," 

"  I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,"  said  Eveline ;  and  re- 
lapsed into  the  melancholy  mood  from  which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had 
for  a  moment  awakened  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  assistance  of  his  squire, 
his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel  crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in  his 
flexible  coat  of  mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curiously  interwoven, 
his  hands  bare,  and  his  brows  covered  with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar 
fashion,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  knights,  and  called  a  mortier,  which  per- 
mitted him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easily  than  when  he  wore  the 
full  defensive  armour.  His  discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly ;  and, 
turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
for  governing  and  defending  so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  became  gradually 
interesting  to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  warmest  wishes  was  to  be  the  protec- 
tress of  her  father's  vassals.  De  Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed  much  pleased ; 
for,  young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  showed  inteUigence,  and  her  mode 
of  answering,  both  apprehension  and  docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so 
faf  established  betwixt  them,  that  in  the  nest  stage  of  their  journey,  the 
Constable  seemed  to  think  his  appropriate  place  was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's 
bridle-rein ;  and  although  she  certainly  did  not  countenance  his  attendance, 
yet  neither  did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it.  Himself  no  ardent  lover, 
although  captivated  both  by  the  beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
iait  orphan.  Da  Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  endured  as  a  companion,  and 
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made  no  efforts  to  improi'e  the  opportunity  whicli  this  familiarity  afforded 
him,  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding  day. 

A  halt  waa  made  at  noon  in  a  small  rillage,  where  the  same  purveyor  had 
made  preparations  for  their  aooommodation,  and  particularly  for  that  of  the 
Lady  Eveline ;  but,  BOmething  to  her  surprise,  he  himself  remained  invisible. 
""  '  n  of  the  Constable  of  Chester  was,  doubtleaa,  in  the  highest 


degree  instructive ;  but  at  Eveline's  ^eara,  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for 
wishing  some  addition  to  the  society  in  the  person  of  a  younger  and  less 
serious  attendant;  and  when  she  recollected  the  regularity  with  which. 
Damian  Lacy  had  hitherto  made  hia  respects  to  her,  she  rather  wondered  at 
his  continued  absence.  But  her  reflection  went  no  deeper  than  the  passing 
thought  of  one  who  waa  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with  her  present  com- 
pany, as  not  to  believe  it  capable  of  an  Mreeble  addition.  She  was  lending 
a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  Constable  gave  her  of  tlie  descent 
and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Herbert,  at 
whose  cast le  he  proposed  to  repose  during  the  night,  when  one  of  the  retinue 
announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

"  My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising  to  testify  that  respect 
for  age  and  relationship  which  the  manners  of  the  time  required. 

"I  knew  not,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  my  gallant  friend  had  such  a 
relative." 

"  Sho  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered  Eveline,  "  a  noble  Saxon 
lady;  but  she  disliked  the  match  formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and  never 
saw  her  aiater  after  the  p       d    t  h      m         g 
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J,  my  lord,"  s^d  Eveline,  "will  more  than  console  him 
for  my  absence.  It  ia  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should  meet  roy  aunt's 
advances  (o  reconciliation,  since  she  haa  condescended  to  make  them." 

De  Laoy's  brow  waa  slightly  clouded,  for  seldom  had  he  met  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  contradiction  of  his  pleasure.  "  I  pray  you  to  reflect. 
Lady  Eveline,"  he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably  defenceleES,  or 
at  least  very  imperfectly  guarded.— Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I 
should  continue  my  dutiful  attendance?" 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own  house,  be  the  sole  judge  ; 
and  metbinka,  as  she  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  request  the  honour  of 
your  lordship's  company,  it  wero  unbecoming  in  me  to  permit  you  to  take 
the  trouble  of  attendance;  —  you  have  already  had  but  too  much  on  my 
account." 

"But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam,"  said  De  Lacy,  unwilling 
to  leave  hia  charge. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,  cannot  be  endangered  in  the  house  of  so  near  a 
relative ;  whatever  precautions  she  may  take  on  her  own  behalf,  will  doubfr 
less  be  amply  saSicient  for  mine." 
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"I  hope  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacj;  "and  I  will  at  least  add  to 
tliom  the  Bcouvity  of  a  patrol  around  the  castle  during  your  abode  ia  it." 
Ho  stopped,  and  then  proceeded  with  some  beaitation  to  express  his  hope, 
tliat  Eveline,  now  aboat  to  visit  a  kinswoman  whoae  prejudices  against  the 
Korman  race  wore  generally  known,  would  be  on  hec  guard  against  what 
she  might  hear  upon  that  subject. 

Eveline  answered  with  digni^,  that  the  daughter  of  Esymond  Berenger 
w.is  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  opinions  which  would  affect  the  dignity  of  that 
good  knight's  nation  and  descent ;  and  with  this  assurance,  the  Constable,, 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  which  had  more  special  reference  to  him- 
self and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  remain  satisfied.  He  recollected  also 
th»t  the  castie  of  Herbert  was  within  two  miles  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Lady  of  Bsldringham,  and  that  his  separation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one 
night ;  yet  a  sense  of  the  difference  betwist  their  years,  and  perhaps  of  bia 
own  deficiency  in  those  lighter  qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart  ia 
supposed  to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even  thia  temporary  ahseuoe 
matter  of  anxious  thought  and  apprehension ;  so  that,  during  theii-  after- 
coon  journey,  he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating  what 
might  chance  to-morrow,  .than  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  present 
opportuni^.  In  this  unsocial  manner  they  travelled  on  until  the  point  waa 
reached  where  tiiey  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they  could  see,  on  the  right  hand, 
the  castle  of  Amelot  Herbert,  rising  high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all  ita 
Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets;  and  on  the  left,  low-embowered  amongst  oaken 
woods,  the  rude  and  lonely  dwelling  in  which  the  Ladv  of  Baidringham 
still  maintained  the  castoius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with  contempt 
and  hatred  on  all  innovations  that  had  been  introduced  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having  charged  a  part  of  his  men  to  attend 
the  Lady  Eveline  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  might  not  give  offence 
or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  her  hand,  and  took-a  reluctant  leave. 
Eveline  proceeded  onwards  by  a  path  eo  little  U'odden,  as  to  show  the  soli' 
tary  cocdilion  of  the  mansion  to  which  it  led.  Large  kino,  of  an  uncommon 
and  valuable  breed,  were  feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  around ;  and  now  and 
then  fallow  deer,  which  appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of  their  nature, 
tripped  across  the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small  groups 
under  some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  such  a  scene  of  rural 
quiet  was  calculated  to  afford,  changed  to  more  serious  feelings,  when  a 
sudden  turn  brought  her  at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which 
she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it  from  the  point  where  she 
parted  with  the  Constable,  and  which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  re- 
gacding  with,  some  apprehension. 

The  house,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  wns  only  two  stories  high, 
low  and  massively  built,  with  doors  and  windows  forming  the  heavy  round 
arch  which  is  usually  called  Sason ; — the  walls  were  mantled  with  various 
creeping  plants,  which  had  crept  along  them  undisturbed  —  grass  grew  up 
to  the  very  threshold,  at  which  hung  a  buffalo's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass 
chain.  A  massive  door  of  Hack  oak  closed  a  gate,  which  much  resembled 
the  ancient  entrance  to  a  ruined  sepulchre,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge or  greet  their  arrival. 

"  Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline,"  said  the  officious  dame  Gillian,  "  I  would 
turn  bridle  yet ;  for  this  old  dungeon  seems  little  likely  to  afford  food  or 
shelter  to  Christian  folk." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant,  though  herself  ex- 
changing a  look  with  Rose  which  confessed  something  like  timidity,  as  shs 
commanded  Eaoul  to  blow  the  horn  at  the  gate.  "  I  have  heard,"  she  said, 
"that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  customs  so  well,  that  she  is  loath  to 
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admit  into  her  halls  any  thing  younger  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con 

Raoul,  in  the  meantime,  cursing  tha  rude  instrument  which  baffled  hia 
skill  in  sounding  a  regular  call,  and  gaTe  Toioe  only  to  a  tremulous  and  dis- 
cordant roar,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick  as  they  were,  re- 
peated hia  summons  three  limea  before  they  ohtaineil  admittance.  On  the 
third  sounding,  the  gate  opened,  and  a  numerous  reticuo  of  servants  of  both 
seso3  appeared  in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
great  fire  of  wood  was  sending  its  furnace-blast  up  an  antique  ciiimnoy, 
whose  front,  as  estensive  as  that  of  a  modem  kitchen,  was  carved  OTermith 
ornaments  of  massive  stone,  and  garuisbed  on  the  top  with  a  lon^  range  of 
niches,  from  each  of  which  frowned  the  image  of  some  Saxon  Saint,  whose 
barbarous  name  was  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  inyitation  from  his  lady  to  Erelina, 
now  stepped  forward,  aa  she  supposed,  to  assist  ber  from  her  palfrey ;  but 
it  was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  tne  bridle-rein  into  the  paved  hall  itself,  and 
up  to  araisedplatform,  ordais,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  was  at  lengtn 
permitted  to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of  advanced  years,  and  fonr  young 
women  of  gentle  birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of  Brmengarde,  attended 
with  reverence  the  arrival  of  her  kinswoman.  Eveline  would  hnve  inquired 
of  them  for  her  grand-aunt,  but  the  matrons  with  much  respect  laid  their 
fingers  on  their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence ;  a  gesture  which,  united 
to  the  singularity  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still  farther  escited  hec 
curiosity  to  see  her  venerable  relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified ;  for,  through  a  piur  of  folding  doors,  which  opened 
not  far  from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large 
low  apartment  hung  with  arras ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  under  a  species 
of  canopy,  was  seated  tha  ancient  Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years 
had  not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an  inch  of  her  stately 
height ;  her  gray  hair  was  still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  combined  as  it 
was  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-coloured  gown  fell  in  ample 
folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle,  which  gafliered  it  around  ber,  was  fastened 
buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth  an 
.  ransom  ;  her  features,  which  bad  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather 
i^estic,  bore  still,  though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melancholy  and 
Stem  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and  deportment.  She  had 
a  staff  of  ebony  in  her  hand ;  at  ber  feet  rested  a  large  aged  wolf-dog,  who 
pricked  his  ears  and  bristled  up  his  neck,  as  the  step  of  a,  stranger,  a  sound 
so  seldom  heard  in  those  halls,  approached  the  chair  in  which  bis  aged  mis- 
tress sat  motionless. 

"  Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame ;  "  and  thou,  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Baldringham,  approach,  and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  coucbant  posture  when  she  spoke,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might  have  seemed  a  hieroglyphical 
emblem,  lying  at  flie  feet  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden  or  Freya ;  so 
strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermengarde,  with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet, 
correspond  with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism.  Yet  he  who  had  thus 
deemed  of  her  would  have  done  therein  much  injustice  to  a  venerable 
Christian  matron,  who  bad  given  many  a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  in 
honour  of  Ood  and  Saint  Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the  same  antiquated  and  formal 
cast  with  her  mansion  and  her  exterior.  She  did  not  at  first  arise  from  her 
scat  when  the  noble  maiden  approached  her,  nor  did  she  even  admit  her  to 
the  salute  which  she  advanced  to  offer;  but,  laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's 
arm,  stopped  her  as  she  advanced,  and  perused  her  coimtenance  with  an 
earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of  minute  observation. 

"Eerwine,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the  two  attendants,  "our 
niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  cf  the  Sosoahue;  but  the  hue  of  heroye-browa 
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and  hajr  is  from  the  foreigner  aad  nlion. — Thou  art,  neverthelesa,  ■woScoma 
to  mj  house,  maiden,"  she  added,  addressing  Eyaiine,  "especially  if  thou 
canst  bear  to  hear  that  thou  art  not  absolutely  a  perfect  creature,  as  doubt- 
less these  flatterers  nroond  thee  have  taught  thee  to  belieye." 

So  saviDg,  she  at  length  a^ose,  and  saluted  her  nieoe  witli  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead.  She  released  her  not,  however,  from  her  grasp,  but  proceeded  to 
give  the  nttention  to  her  garments  which  she  had  hitherto  bestowed  iipOQ 
her  features. 

"Saint  Dunstan  keep  ua  from  vanity!"  she  said;  "and  so  this  is  the 
new  guise  —  and  modest  maidens  wear  such  tunica  as  these,  showing  the 
Ehn,pe  of  their  persons  as  plain  as  if  (Saint  Mary  defend  us  1}  they  were  al- 
together without  garments  ?  And  see,  Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  neck, 
and  that  neck  itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder —  these  be  the  guises 
Tvhioh  strangers  have  brought  into  merry  England!  and  this  pouch,  like  a. 

Slayer's  placket,  hath  but  little  to  do  with Tiou sew ifery,  I  wot;  and  that 
agger,  tuiJ,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that  rides  a  mumming  in  masculine  ap- 
pard — dost  thou  ever  go  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou,  wearest  steel  at  thy 
girdle  ?" 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the  depreciating  catalogue 
of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the  last  question  with  some  spirit,  —  "  The  mode 
may  have  altered,  madam ;  but  I  only  wear  such  garments  as  are  now  worn 
by  those  of  my  age  and  condition.  For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it 
is  not  many  days  since  I  regarded  it  as  the  last  resource  betwixt  me  and 
dishonour." 

"  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine,"  said  Dame  Brmengarde ; 
"and,  in  truth,  pass  we  but  over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies,  is  attired 
in  a  comely  fashion.  Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

"  He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  recent  loss. 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermengarde ;  "  he  carried  the  old 
Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon  stock,  whom  they  wed  but  for  what  they 
can  make  by  them,  as  the  bramble  olings  to  the  elm;  —  nay,  never  seek 
to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  "observing  that  Eveline  was  about  to 
speak,  "  I  have  known  the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thou  wert 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  chamber,  and,  after  a  long 
genuflection,  asked  his  lady's  pleasure  concerning  the  guard  of  Norman 
i.uldiers  who  remained  without  the  mansion. 

"  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldringham !"  said  the  old  lady, 
fiercely ;  "  who  brings  them  hither,  and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

'■  They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer,  "  to  wait  on  and  guard  this 
gracious  young  lady." 

"What,  my  daughter,"  said  Brmengarde,  in  3  tene  of  melancholy 
reproach,  "darest  thou  not  trust  thyself  unguarded  for  one  night  in  the 
castle  of  thy  forefathers  ?" 

"God  forbid  else  1"  said  Eveline.  "But  these  men  are  not  mine,  nor 
under  my  authority.  They  are  part  of  the  train  of  the  Constable  de  Lacy, 
who  left  them  to  watch  around  the  castle,  thinking  there  might  be  danger 
from  robbers." 

"Eohbere,"  said  Ermengarde,  "have  never  harmed  the  house  of  Bald- 
ringham, since  a  Norman  robber  stole  from  it  its  best  treasure  in  the  per- 
son of  thy  grandmother  —  And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art  already  captive  — 
unhappy  flatterer !  But  it  is  thy  lot,  and  wherefore  should  I  wonder  or 
repine?  When  was  there  fair  majden,  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was 
ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  some  of  those  petty  kings,  who 
allow  ua  to  call  nothing  ours  that  their  passions  caneovet?  Well  —  I  can- 
not aid  thee  —  I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble  both  from  aex 
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and  age. — And  to  ■wliioh  of  these  Do  Laoys  art  thou  tiie  destined  household 
dradge 1" 

A  question  so  aaked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudiees  were  of  such  a  deter- 
miaed  character,  was  not  hkely  to  draw  from  Bvehne  any  confeesion  of  tha 
real  circunistaBces  in  -which  she  was  placed,  Since  it  was  but  too  plain  her 
Sason  relation  couid  have  afforded  her  neither  Boand  counaei  nor  useful 
aBBistance.  She  replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as  the  Laoja,  and  the  Nor- 
mans in  general,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kinswoman,  she  would  entreat  of 
the  commander  of  the  patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baldric  gham. 

"  Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  aa_we  cannot  escape  the  Nor- 
man neighbourhood,  or  get  boyoud  the  sound  of  their  curfaw,  it  signifies 
not  whether  they  bo  near  our  walls  or  more  far  off,  so  that  they  enter  them 
not.  And,  Berwinc,  hid  Hundwolf  drench  the  Normans  with  liquor,  and 
gorge  them  with  food  —  the  food  of  tho  best,  and  liquor  of  the  etrongeet. 
Let  them  not  say  the  old  Saaon  hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitality.  Broach 
a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Berwine,  her  hueo  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her  girdle,  withdrew  t« 
^TB  the  necessary  directions,  and  presently  returned.  Meanwhile  Ermon- 
'   '  '  ''in  her  niece  more  closely.     "Is  it  that  thou  wiit 

K>  ■which  of  the  De  Lacys  thou  art  in  be  bonds- 
;iiin^  Constable,  who,  sheathod  in  impenetrable 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift  and  strong  horse  as  inrulnprabfe  as  him- 
self, takes  pride  that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  ease,  and  with  perfect 
safety,  the  naked  Weishmen? — or  is  it  to  his  nephew,  the  beardless  Da- 
mian  ? — or  must  thy  possessions  go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
other  cousin,  Randal  Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say,  can  no 
longer  ruffle  it  among  tho  debauched  crusaders  for  want  of  means  ?" 

"My  honoured  aunt,"  3-eplied  Eveline,  naturally  displeased  with  this  dis- 
course, "  to  none  of  the  Lacy's,  and  I  trust  lo  none  otlier,  Sason  or  Norman, 
will  your  kinswoman  bec(Bne  a  household  drudge.  There  was,  before  the 
death  of  my  honoured  father,  some  treaW  betwist  him  and  the  Constable, 
on  which  account  I  cannot  at  present  decline  his  attendance ;  but  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  it,  fate  must  determine." 

"  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of  fate  inclines,"  said  Etv 
mengarde,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice.  "  Those  united  with  us  by  blood 
have,  in  some  sort,  the  priTilege  of  looking  forward  beyond  the  points  of 
present  time,  and  seeing  in  their  very  bud  the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are 
one  day  to  encircle  their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered  Eveline,  "  I  would  d&- 
cline  such  foreknowledge,  even  were  it  possible  te  acquire  it  without  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen  what  has  befallen 
we  witiiin  these  last  unhappy  days,  I  had  lost  the  enjoyment  of  every  happy 
moment  before  that  time." 

"Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  "tJiou,  like 
others  of  thy  race,  must  within  this  house  conform  to  the  rule,  of  passing 
one  night  within  the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger. — Berwine,  see  that  it  be 
prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"  I — I — have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious  aunt,"  said  Eveline, 
timidly,-"  and  if  it  may  consist  with  your  good  pleasure,  I  would  not  now 
choose  to  pass  the  night  there.  My  health  has  suffered  by  my  late  perils 
and  fatigues,  and  with  your  good-will  I  will  delay  to  another  time  the  usage, 
which  I  have  heard  is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Baldring- 

"  And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would  willingly  avoid,"  said  the  old 
Saxon  lady,  bending  her  brows  angrily.     "  Has  not  such  disobedience  cost 
your  house  enough  already?" 
■ "  Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,"  said  Berwine,  unable  to  forbear 
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interference,  though  well  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  hei"  patroness,  "that 
chamber  is  in  disrepair,  and  cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be  made  fit  for  the 
Lady  Eveline ;  and  the  noble  damsel  looks  so  pale,  and  hath  lately  suffered 
80  much,  that,  might  I  haye  the  perraiaaion  to  advise,  this  mere  better 
delayed." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Bermine,"  said  the  old  lady,  eternly ;  "  thinfceat  thou  I 
■will  bring  anger  and  misfortune  on  my  house,  by  suffermg  thia  girl  to  leave 
it  without  rendering  the  usual  homage  to  the  Eed-Fin^r  ?  Go  to —  lot  the 
room  be  made  ready  —  small  preparation  may  ser^e,  if  she  cherish  not  the 
Norcoan  nicety  about  bed  and  lodging.  Do  not  reply ;  but  do  as  I  com- 
mand thee.— -And  you,  Eveline— are  you  so  far  daganerated  from  the  bravo 
spirit  of  jour  ancestry,  that  you  dare  not  pass  a  few  hours  in  an  ancient 
apai-tment?" 

"  You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,"  said  Evelina,  "  and  must  assign 
my  apartment  where  you  judge  proper — my  courage  is  such  as  innocence 
and  some  ^ride  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  me.  It  has  been,  of  late, 
y  tried ;  but,  since  such  ia  your  pleasure,  and  the  custom  of  your 
I,  my  heart  ia  yet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what  you  propose  to 
sumect  mo  to." 

She  paused  here  in  displeasure ;  for  she  resented,  in  some  measure,  her 
aunt's  conduct,  aa  untind  and  inhospitable.  And  yet  when  she  reflected 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which  she  was  con- 
signed, she  could  not  but  regard  the  Lady  of  Baldringham  as  having  eon- 
siderable  reason  for  her  oouduct,  acoording'to  the  traditions  of  the  familj, 
and  the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline  herself  was  devout. 
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The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed  of  portentous  and  un- 
endurable length,  had  it  not  been  that  apprehended  dauger  mates  times 
pass  quickly  betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that  if  Eveline  felt  little 
interested  or  amused  by  the  conversation  of  her  auut  and  Berwine,  which 


turned  upon  the  long  deduction  of  their  ancestors  from  the  warlike  Horsa, 
and  the  feata  of  Saxon  champions,  and  the  miracles  of  Sasou  monks,  she 
■was  still  better  pleased  to  hsteii  to  these  legends,  than  to  anticipate  her 
retreat  to  the  desiined  and  dreaded  apartment  where  she  was  to  pass  the 
night.  There  lacked  not,  however,  such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Bald- 
ringham could  afford,  to  pass  away  the  evening.  Blessed  by  a  grave  old 
Saxon  monk,  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which 
might  have  sufficed  twenty  hungry  men,  was  served  up  before  Ermengarde 
and  her  niece,  whose  sole  assistants,  beside  the  reverend  man,  were  Berwine 
and  Bose  Flammock.  Eveline  was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to  this 
excess  of  hospitality,  that  the  dishes  were  all  of  the  gross  and  substantial 
nature  which  the  Sasons  admired,  but  which  contrasted  disadvantageoualy 
with  the  refined  and  delicate  cookery  of  the  Normans,  as  did  the  moderate 
cup  of  light  and  high-fiavoured  Gascon  wine,  tempered  with  more  than  naif 
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its  qaanti^  of  tlie  purest  water,  with  the  mighty  ale,  tlio  higli-spioecl  pig- 
mont  and  Kippocras,  and  the  other  potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  another, 
were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  hy  the  steward  Hundwolf,  in 
honour  of  the  hospitality  of  Baldringham. 

Neither  were  tne  stated  amuHemente  of  evening  more  congenial  to 
Eveline's  taste,  than  the  profusion  of  her  annt's  solid  refection.  When  the 
hoards  and  tresses,  on  which  the  viands  had  been  served,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  apartment,  the  menials,  under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded 
to  light  several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which  was  graduated  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  passing  time,  and  dividing  it  into  portions.  These 
were  announced  by  means  of  brazen  balls,  suspended  by  tnreads  from  the 
torch,  the  spaces  hetwist  them  being  oaleulated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in 
burning;  so  that,  when  the  flame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell, 
each  in  snccession,  into  a  braien  basin  placed  for  its  reception,  the  office  of 
a.  modem  clock  was  in  some  degree  discharged.  By  this  light  the  party  was 
arranged  for  the  evening. 

The  ancient  Brmengarde's  lofty  and  ample  chair  was  removed,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  from  the  middle  of  the  apartment  to  the  warmest  side 
of  a  large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest  was  placed  on  her  right, 
ae  the  seat  of  honour.  Berwine  then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of 
the  household,  and,  having  seen  that  each  was  engaged  with  her  own  proper 
task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff.  The  men,  in  a  more 
remote  circle  betook  th  n  1  ea  to  the  repairing  of  their  implements  of 
husbandry,  o  new  tu  1  ishing  weapons  of  the  chase,  under  the  direction  of 
the  steward  Hundw  If  For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  assembled, 
an  old  glee-man  sung  to  h  rp,  which  had  but  four  strings,  a  long  and 
apparentiy  inte  m  nable  1  nd,  upon  some -religious  subject,  which  was 
rendered  aim  sC  un  ntell  g  ble  to  Eveline,  by  the  eitrerae  and  complicated 
affectation  of  the  p  et  vh  n  order  to  indulge  in  the  alliteration  which 
was  accounted  one  g  at  o  nan  eat  of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed  sense  to 
sound,  and  used  words  in  the  most  forced  and  remote  sense,  provided  they 
could  be  compelled  into  his  service.  There  was  also  all  the  obscurity  arising 
from  elision,  and  from  the  most  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  epithets. 

Eveline,  IJiough  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  soon  left  off 
listening  to  the  singer,  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  gay  fabliaux  and 
imaginative  laia  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  and  then  to  anticipate,  with 
anxious  apprehension,  what  nature  of  visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  in 
the  mysterious  chamber  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
nighty  a  period  ascert^ned  by  the  consumption  of  the  huge  waxen  torch, 
the  hall  which  was  secured  to  it  feO  clanging  into  the  brazen  basin  placed 
beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of  rest.  The  old  glee-man  paused 
in  his  song,  instantaneously,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  house- 
bold  were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal,  some  retiring  to  their  own  apartments, 
others  lighting  torches  or  bearing  lamps  to  conduct  the  visiters  to  their 
places  of  repose.  Among  these  laat  was  a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom 
the  duty  was  assigned  of  conveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her  chamber  for 
the  ni^ht.  Her  aunt  took  a  s  1  mn  la  f  her,  crossed  her  forehead, 
kissed  it,  and  whispered  in  her  ea        B        u  a  e  us,  and  be  fortunate." 

"May  not  my  bower-maiden.  Rose  Plamin  k  or  my  tire-woman.  Dame 
Gillian,  Raoul's  wife,  remain  in  h  ap  n  ntw  h  mo  for  this  night?"  said 
Eveline. 

"  Flammock — Eaou!  I"  repeat  d  E  m  nga  1  ngrily ;  "  is  thy  household 
thus  made  up?  The  Flemings  a  he  11  j  I  y  to  Britain,  the  Normans 
the  burning  fever." 

"  And  the  poor  Welsh  will  ad  1  sa  d  Bo  whose  resentment  began  to 
surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient  ba  n  d  ra  I  at  the  Anglo-Sasona  were 
the  original  disease,  and  resemble  a  wasting  p  atilence." 
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"Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the  Lady  Ernjengarde,  lookiog  at 
the  Flemish  maiden  from  under  her  dark  brows ;  "  and  jet  there  is  wit  in  thy 
words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  rolled  like  successive  billows  over 
the  land,  each  having  strength  to  subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep. 
When  shall  it  be  qtherwisef" 

"  When.  Sason,  and  Briton,  and  Norman,  and  Fleming,"  answered  Hose, 
boldly,  "  shall  learn  to  call  themselves  by  one  name,  and  think  themselves 
alike  children  of  the  land  they  were  born  in." 

"  Ha  1"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringhara,  in  the  tone  of  one  half  sur- 
prised, haif-pleased.  Then  turning  to  her  relation,  sha  said,  "  There  are 
■words  and  wit  in  this  maiden  ;  see  that  she  uao  but  do  not  abuse  them." 

"  She  is  aa  kind  and  faithful,  aa  she  is  prompt  and  ready-witted,"  said 
Eveline,     "I  pray  you,  dearest  aunt,  let  me  use  her  company  for  thia 

"  It  may  not  be — it  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone  you  must  learn  your 
destiny,  as  have  ail  the  females  of  our  race,  excepting  your  grandmother, 
and  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  her  neglecting  the  rules  of  our 
house  ?  Lo  I  her  deacendant  stands  before  me  an  orphan  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth." 

"  I  will  go,  then,"  said  Eveline  with  a  sigh  of  resignation ;  "  and  it  ahall 
never  be  said  I  incurred  future  wo,  to  shun  present  terror." 

"Your  attendants,"  aaid  the  Lady  Ermen garde,  "  inay  occupy  the  ante- 
room, and  be  almost  within  your  call.  Berwine  will  show  you  the  apart- 
ment—  I  cannot;  for  ive,  thou  knowast,  who  have  once  entered  it,  roEurn 
not  thither  again.     Farewell,  my  child,  and  may  heaven  bless  thee  I" 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than  she  had  yet  shown,  the 
Lady  again  aalutod  Eveline,  and  signed  to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who, 
attended  by  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct  her  to  the 
dreaded  apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely  built  walls  and  dark  aiehed  roofa 
of  one  or  two  long  winding  passages ;  these  by  their  light  enabled  them  to 
descend  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  inequality  and  ruggednesa 
showed  its  antiquity ;  aad  finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  on  the 
lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hangings,  a  livaly  fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  moonbeams  stealing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  boughs 
of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grow  around  the  casement,  gave  no  uncomfortable 
appearance. 

"  This,"  said  Berwine,  "  ia  the  resting-place  of  your  attendants,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  couches  which  had  been  prepared  for  Bose  and  Dame  Gillian ; 
"we,"  she  added,  "proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  maidens,  both  of  whom  seemed 
to  shrink  back  .with  fear,  which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian, 
although  ahe  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  cause.  But  Rose  Flammook, 
nnbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without  hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted 
her  through  a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched 
with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller  anteroom  or  wardrobe, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  aimilar  door.  This  wardrobe  had  alio  its  ease- 
ment mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  the  former,  itwaa  faintly  enlightened 
by  the  moonbeams. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and,  pointing  to  Rose,  demanded  of  Eveline,  "  Why 
does  she  follow?" 

"  To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it  may,"  answered  Rose,  with 
her  jharaoteristio  readiness  of  speech  and  resolution.  "  Speak,"  she  said, 
"my  dearest  lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while  she  addressed  her; 
"you  will  not  drive  jonrKose  from  you?  If  I  am  leaa  high-minded  than 
one  of  your  boasted  race,  I  am  bold  and  quick-witted  in  all  honeat  service. 
— You  tremble  like  the  aspen  1     Do  not  go  into  this  apartment — do  not  ba 


ear;  "you 
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gulled  by  all  this  pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation;  bid  deflanoo 
to  this  untiquated,  and,  I  think,  hall-pagan  Huperatition." 

"The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Berwine,  sternly ;  "and 
she  must  go  without  any  malapert  adviser  or  companion." 

"Must  go — mu3(  go  1"  repeated  Eose.  "la  this  language  to  a  free  and 
noble  maiden  ? — Sweet  lady,  give  mo  once  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish 
it,  and  their  '  must  go'  shall  be  put  to  the  trial,  I  will  oall  from  tio  case- 
ment on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  telt  them  we  have  fallen  into  a-  den  of 
witches,  instead  of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

ilenoe,  madwoman,"  said  Berwine,  her  voice  quivering  with  anger  and 
"  — u  know  not  who  dwells  in  the  next  chamber." 

:e  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said  Kose,  flying  to  the 
casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing  her  arm  in.  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop, 

"  I  thank  thy  kindness.  Rose,"  she  said,  "  but  it  cannot  help  mo  in  this 
matter.     She  who  enters  yonder  door,  mnat  do  so  alone." 

"  Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  mv  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose.  "  Tou 
are  pale — you  are  cold — you  will  die  with  terror  if  you  go  on.  There  may 
be  as  much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural  agenuy  in  this  matter  —  me  they 
shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern  spirit  craves  a  victim, — belter  Eose  than 

"  Torbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her  own  spirits ;  "  you  make 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  regards  the  females 
descended  from  the  house  of  Baldringham  as  far  as  in  the  third  degree,  and 
them  only.  I  did  not  indeed  espeot,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  undergo  it;  but,  since  the  hour  summons  me,  I  will 
meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my  ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  Berwine,  and  wishing 
good-night  to  her  and  Kose,  gently  disengaged  herself  from  the  hold  of  the 
latter,  and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Eose  pressed  after  her 
so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resem- 
bling that  through  which  they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  by  the  moon- 
beams, which  came  through  a  window  lying  on  the  same  range  with  those 
of  the  anterooms.  More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline  turned  on  the 
threshold,  and  kissing  her  at  the  same  time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into 
the  smaller  apartment  which  she  had  just  left,  shut  the  door  of  communi- 
cation, and  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  security  against  her  well-meant 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Ecse,  as  she  valued  her  life,  to  retire  into  the  first 
anteroom,  where  the  beds  were  prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest, 
at  least  to  silence  and  devotion ;  but  the  faithiiil  Flemish  girl  stoutly  refused 
her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her  commands. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said ;  "  here  I  remain,  that  I  may  be  at 
least  within  hearing  of  my  mistress's  danger,  and  wo  betide  those  who  shall 
offer  her  injury!  —  Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman  spears  surround  this 
inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt  to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered 
to  the  daughter  of  Eaymond  Berenger." 

"  Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal."  said  Berwine,  in  a  low, 
but  piercing  whisper;  "the  owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  them  not. 
Earewell — thy  danger  be  on  thine  own  head !" 

She  departed,  leaving  Rose  strangely  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and 
somewhat  appalled  at  her  last  words,  "  These  Saxons,"  said  the  maiden, 
within  herself,  "  are  but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold  many  of  their 
sld  hellish  rites  in  the  worship  of  elementary  spirits.  Their  very  saints  are 
unlike  to  the  saints  of  any  Christian  country,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  look 
of  something  savage  and  fiendish  —  tlieir  very  names  sound  pagan  and 
diabolical.  It  is  fearful  being  alone  here  —  and  all  is  silent  as  death  in  the 
apartment  into  which  my  lady  has  been  thus  strangely  compelled.  Shall  I 
call  up  Gillian? — but  no — she  has  neither  sense,  nor  courage,  nor  principle, 
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to  aid  me  on  suoli  an  occasion  —  better  alone  than  have  a  false  friend  for 
company.  I  will  see  if  tlie  Normans  ore  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  I 
must  trust,  if  a  moment  of  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting,  Rose  Fiammook  went  to  the  iirindow  of  the  little  apart- 
ment, in  order  to  satiafj  herself  of  the  yigilanoe  of  the  sentinels,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  ground  with- 
out. In  the  first  place,  she  was  rather  disappointed  to  find,  that  instead  of 
hoing  so  near  the  earth  as  ehe  supposed,  the  range  of  windows  which  gave 
light  as  well  to  the  two  anterooms  as  to  the  mysterious  chaml^r  itself, 
looked  down  upon  an  ancient  moat,  bj  which  they  were  divided  from  the 
level  ground  on  the  farther  side.  The  defence  which  this  fosse  afforded 
seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  waa 
choked  in  many  places  vriik  bushes  and  low  trees,  which  rose  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  oaatie,  and  by  means  of  which  it  seemed  to  Eose  the  win- 
dows might  be  easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.  From  the  level 
plaio  beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  tiie  castle  waa  in  a  considerable  degree 
clear,  and  the  moonbeams  slumbered  on  its  close  and  beautiful  turf,  mixed 
with  long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond  this  esplanade  lay  the 
forest  ground,  with  a  few  gigantic  oaks  scattered  individually  along  the 
skirt  of  its  dark  and  ample  domain,  like  champions,  who  take  their  ground 
of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely,  the  stillness  of  all 
around,  and  the  more  matured  reflections  which  the  whole  suggested, 
quieted,  in  some  measure,  the  apprehensions  which  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing had  inspired.  "After  all,"  she  reflected,  "why  should  I  be  so  anxious 
on  account  of  the  Lady  Eveline?  There  is  among  the  proud  Normans  and 
the  dogged  Sasons  scarce  a  single  family  of  note,  but  must  needs  be  held 
distinguished  from  others  by  some  superstitious  observance  peculiar  to  their 
race,  as  if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  (o  Heaven  like  a  poor  simple  Fleming, 
sncli  as  I  am.  —  Could  I  but  see  the  Norman  sentinel,  I  would  liold  myself 
satisfied  with  my  mistress's  security.  — And  yonder  one  stalks  along  the 
gloom,  wrapt  in  his  Ions  white  mantle,  and  the  moon  tipping  the  point  of 
hie  lance  with  silver. — What  ho.  Sir  CaTalierl" 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the  ditch,  as  she  spoko. 
"  What  is  your  pleasure,  damsel  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  The  Window  nest  to  mine  ia  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  whom 
you  are  appointed  to  guard.  Please  to  give  heedful  watch  upon  this  side 
of  the  castle." 

"  Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  and  enveloping  himself  in 
his  long  ckappe,  or  military  watch-cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a  large  oak  tree  at 
some  distance,  and  stood  there  with  folded  arms,  and  leaning  on  his  lance, 
more  like  a  trophy  of  armour  than  a  living  warrior. 

Imboldened  by  the  consciousness,  that  in  case  of  need  succour  waa  close 
at  hand,  Bcse  drew  back  into  her  little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained, 
by  listening,  that  there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  Eveline,  she  be- 
gan to  make  some  preparations  for  her  own  repose.  For  this  purpose  she 
went  into  the  outward  ante-room,  where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had 
given  way  to  the  soporiferous  effects  of  a  copious  draught  oililhe-alos,  (mild 
ale,  of  the  first  strength  and  quality,)  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  generous 
Saxon  beverage  could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  and  indifference,  Bose 
caught,  from  the  empty  couch  which  had  been  destined  for  her  own  use, 
the  upper  covering,  and  dragging  it  with  her  into  the  inner  ante-room,  dis- 
posed it  so  as,  witb  the  assistance  of  the  rushes  whjfh  strewed  that  apart- 
ment, to  form  a  sort  of  couch,  upon  which,  half  seated,  half  reclined,  she 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  as  close  attondauco  upon  her  mistress  aa  oii> 
cum stances  permitted. 
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Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  wliich  sailed  in  full  glory  tlirough 
the  blue  sky  of  midnight,  she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep  should  not 
visit  her  eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  assure  her  of  Eveline's 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  boundless  and  shadowy  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided  question, 
whether  the  separation  of  its  inbabit-acts  from  those  of  this  temnoral  sphere 
is  absolute  and  decided,  or  whether,  influenced  by  motives  which  we  cannot 
appreciate,  they  continue  to  hold  shadowy  communication  with  those  yet 
existing  in  earthly  reality  of  flesh  and  blood?  To  have  denied  this,  would, 
in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of  miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy ; 
but  Rose  s  firm  good  sense  !ed  her  to  doubt  at  least  the  frequency  of  super- 
natural interference,  and  she  comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contra- 
dieted,  however,  by  her  own  involuntary  starts  and  shndderinga  at  every 
leaf  which  moved,  that,  in  sabmitting  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  im- 
posed en  her,  Eveline  incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only  Baoriflced  to  an 
obsolete  family  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Eose's  mind,  her  purpose  of  vigilance 
began  to  decline  —  her  thoughts  wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they 
were  not  directed,  like  sheep  which  stray  beyond  the  charge  of  their  shep- 
herd— her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back  to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  toe 
broad,  round,  silvery  orb  on  which  they  continued  to  gaae.  At  length  they 
closed,  and  seated  on  the  folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against  the  wall 
of  the  apartment,  and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom.  Rose  riaicmock 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  from  the 
apartment  where  her  lady  reposed.  To  start  np  and  fly  to  the  door  was 
tne  work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who  never  permitted  fear  to 
struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The  door  was  secured  witJi  both  bar  and  bolt; 
and  another  fainter  scream,  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid  must  be 
instant,  or  in  vain.  Kose  next  rushed  to  the  window,  and  screamed  rather 
than  oiilied  to  the  Norman  soldier,  who,  distinguished  by  the  white  folds  of 
his  watch-eloak,  still  retained  his  positiou  under  the  old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "  Help,  help  I  —  the  Lady  Eveline  is  murdered  I"  the  seem- 
ing statue,  starting  at  once  into  active  eserlion,  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
race-horse  to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about  to  cross  it,  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at  the  open  casement,  urging  him  to  speed  by 
voice  and  gesture. 

"Not  here  —  not  here !"  she  exclaimed,  with  breathless  precipitation,  as 
she  saw  him  make  towards  her  —  "the  window  to  the  right — scale  it,  for 
God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door  of  communication." 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her — he  dashed  into  the  moat  without 
hesitation,  securing  himself  by  eatohing  at  the  boughs  of  trees  atf  he 
descended.  In  one  moment  he  vanished  among  the  underwood ;  and  in 
another,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of  a  dwarf  oak,  Rose  saw  him 
upon  heriiright,  and  close  to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear 
remained — the  casement  might  be  secured  against  entrance  from  without — 
hut  no !  at  the  thrust  of  the  Norman  it  yielded,  and  its  clasps  or  fastenings 
being  worn  with  time,  fell  inward  with  a  crash  which  even  Dame  Qillian's 
slumbers  were  unable  to  resist 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  fools  and  cowards, 
she  entered  the  cabinet  from  the  ante-room,  just  as  the  door  of  Eveline's 
chamber  opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  half- 
undressed  and  JifeiesB  form  of  the  Norman  maiden  herself.  Without  speak- 
ing a  word,  he  placed  her  in  Rose's  arms,  and  with  the  same  precipitation 
with  which  he  nad  etitered,  threw  himself  out  of  the  opened  window  from 
■which  Hose  bad  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heaped  exclamations  on 
questions,  and  mingled  questions  with  oriea  for  help,  till  Rose  sternly 
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reliuted  her  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her  scatterod  senses.  She 
lieeame  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp  which  remained  lighted  in 
tho  room  she  had  left,  and  to  render  herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  sug- 
jjesling  and  applving  the  usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suapeudM  aenae. 
In  this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for  Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh,  and 
opened  her  eyes ;  hut  presently  ahut  them  ^ain,  and  letting  her  head  drop 
on  Rose's  hoaom,  fell  into  a  strong  shuddering  fit ;  while  her  faithful  dam- 
sel, chafing  her  hands  and  her  temples  alternately  with  affectionate  assi- 
duity, and  mingling  caresses  with  these  efforts,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  She 
lives  1  —  She  is  recovering !  —  Prajsed  be  God  1" 

'■  Praised  be  God  1"  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone  from  the  window  of  tho 
apartment;  and  turning  towards  it  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  tho  armed  and 
plumed  head  of  the  soldier  who  had  oome  so  opportunely  to  their  a^ist- 
ance,  and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had  raised  himself  so  high  as  to  be 
able  to  look  into  tbe  interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Kose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "Go — go — good  friend,"  she  said; 
"the  lady  roeovera — your  reward  shall  await  j^ou  another  time.  Go  —  be- 
gone !  —  yet  stay — keep  on  your  poat,  and  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  farther 
need.    Begone — be  faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and  she  presently  saw  him 
descend  into  the  moat.  Rose  then  returned  back  to  her  mistress,  whom 
sho  found  supported  (jy  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  muttering  hurried  and 
unintelliKibio  ejaculations,  all  intimating  that  she  had  laboured  under  & 
violent  shock  sustained  from  some  alarming  cause. 

Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree  of  self-possession,  than 
her  curiosity  became  active  in  proportion.  "  What  means  all  this  V  she 
said  to  Rose;  "what  has  been  doing  among  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "who  should?  —  Shall  I  call  the  other 
women,  and  raise  the  house?" 

"  Not  for  your  life,"  said  Rose,  "  till  my  lady  is  able  to  eive  her  own. 
orders ;  and  for  this  apartment,  so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to 
discover  the  secrets  it  contains !  —  Support  my  mistress  the  whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and,  crossing  her  brow,  stepped 
boldly  across  the  mysterious  threshold,  and,  holding  np  the  light,  surveyed 
the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  In 
ono  corner  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely  out,  and  placed  above  a 
Sazon  font  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats  and  a  couch, 
covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which  it  seemed  that  Eveline  had  been 
reposing.  The  fragments  of  the  shattered  casement  lay  on  the  floor ;  but 
that  opening  had  been  only  made  when  the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and  she  saw 
no  other  access  by  which  a  stranger  could  have  entered  an  apartment,  the 
ordinary  access  to  which  was  barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  inflnence  of  those  terrors  which  she  had  hitherto  sur- 
mouuted ;  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily  around  her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her 
sight  from  soma  blighting  vision,  and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet,  with 
more  speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she  left  it,  she  directed  Gillian 
to  lend  her  assistanc*  in  conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room  ;  and  having 
done  so,  carefully  secured  the  door  of  communication,  as  if  to  put  a  barrier 
betwixt  them  and  the  suspected  danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  she  could  sit  up,  and 
was  trying  to  speak,  though  but  faintly.  "  Rose,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I 
have  seen  her  —  my  doom  is  sealed." 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of  suffering  Gillian  to  hear 
what  her  mistress  might  say  at  such  an  awful  moment,  and  hastily  adopting 
the  proposal  she  had  before  declined,  desired  her  to  go  and  call  other  two 
maidens  of  their  mistress's  household. 

^iooglc 
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"  And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  house,"  said  Dama  Gillian, 
"  where  strange  men  run  about  one  chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for 
aught  I  know,  frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  V 

"Find  them  where  you  can,"  said  Bose,  sharply;  "but  begone  pre- 
eently." 

Gillian  withdrew  liugeringly,  and  muttering  at  the  same  time  Bomething 
which  could  not  distinctly  be  understood.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than 
Rose,  giving  way  to  tlio  enthusiastic  affection  which  she  felt  for  her  mis- 
tress, implored  her,  m  the  most  tender  terms,  to  open  her  eyes,  (for  she  had 
i^ain  closed  them,)  and  speak  to  Rose,  her  own  Hose,  who  was  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  die  by  her  mistress's  side. 

"To-mortow  —  to-morrow,  Rose,"  murmured  Eveline — "  I  cannot  speak 
at  present." 

"Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word  —  tell  what  has  thus  alarmed 
you  — what  danger  you  apprehend." 

"  I  have  seen  her,  answered  Eveline — "  1  have  seen  the  tenant  of  yonder 
chamber — the  vision  fatal  to  my  raool — Urge  me  no  more — to-morrow  you 
shall  know  all."* 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of  her  mistress's  houseliold, 
they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline,  by  Rose's  directions,  into  a  chamber  at 
some  distance  which  the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed  her  in  one  of  their 
beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the  others  (Gillian  excepted)  to  seek  repose 
where  they  could  find  it,  continued  to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time 
she  continued  very  much  disturbed,  but,  gradually,  fatigae,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had  sense  enough  to  recommend  and 
prepare,  seemed  to  compose  her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumboi',  from 
which  she  did  not  awaken  until  Uie  sua  was  high  over  the  distant  hills. 


^^Ut   tljE   /iftEEtttjr. 


"Whew  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be  without  any  recol- 
lection' of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding.     She  looked  round  the 


Biirpri»IttbelDe:lBirblsclutllllMI,  where,  whig  ibinil  ane  u'clook.  I  beard  a  loice  Uiat  BtnkeDsil  me.  r 
are"  Mie  emu™,  and  in  the  oiBeinent  of  the  nindow  1  saw,  iq  Un  Jigbl  of  the  noon,  b  wdiiud  IbuIdk 
thTD^Jgh  the  Duement  hiro  the  ivom,  la  white,  wfth  ml  hair  md  pale  aoij  giiwOy  aampleuon,  Slie  spoJEe 
load,  uid  In  s  twwl  hBd  nerer  beard,  tluiDB,''A  horta^  aid  tbeu,  with  a  aigh  nuDro  like  the  wiod  Uum 
breelfa,  ihs  nniBhed.  end  hi  me  her  hoilr  loDlnd  mora  like  a  ttnok  deud  tbin  antisHiicn.  I  waa  lo  macb 
fnehnned,  that  mr  haic  aCuod  on  end.  and  mr  niihtidatbEa  fell  off  I  pufled  end  plncUied  lonr  ftlher.  who 
DeTerBwohedQringtbBdiBorderl  wHlUthot  atliatwaa  inach  aoiulHd  to  «M  me  la  this  Iright.  abd  eiDie 
ID  when  I  ntaled  l&s  HOfyand  abowedluin  Uie  wlndmr  opeeed.    Heilherof  na  alegC  anj;  mare  ihat  night  i 

fluih  whieh  ehould  daaod  ihem  fram  the  power  of  the  devil,  wSioh  be  eiersi»9  anjonK  (hem  rery  moeb. 


de  biile  reply  to  her  Epceoh,  bat  disposed  ooi 
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ftpartment,  ■which  was  coarsely  and  scantily  furnished,  as  one  destined  for 
the  use  of  domeatioa  and  moniaU,  and  said  to  Koae,  with  a  smile,  "  Our  good 
kinsworaaa  maintains  the  ancient  Sason  hospitality  at  a  homely  rate,  so  far 
as  lodging  is  coDoerned.     I  could  hare  willingly  parted  with  last  night's 

firofuse  supper,  to  have  ohtained  a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Methinks  my 
imbs  fee!  as  if  I  had  been  under  all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's  barn-yard." 

"  I  am  glad  to  soe  you  so  pleasant,  madam,"  answered  Boae,  discreetly 
avoiding  any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  vras  not  so  scrupulous.  "Your  ladyship  last  night  lay 
down  on  a  better  bed  than  this,"  she  said,  "  unless  I  am  mach  mistaken ; 
and  Rose  Flanamook  and  yourself  know  best  why  you  left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed.  Dame  Gillian  would  Bave  been  in  deadly  peril 
from  that  ijrhioh  Kose  shot  at  her,  by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-advised 
communication.  It  had  instandj  the  effeet  which  was  to  be  apprehended, 
for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  surprised  and  confused;  then,  as  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in  her  memory,  she  folded  her  hands, 
looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with  much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered  to  fetch  the  old  Saxon 
chaplain  of  the  house  to  administer  spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  re- 
jected temporal  comfort. 

"No  —  call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  rising  her  head  and  drying  her  eyes 
— "  I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon  kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect, 
in  that  hard  and  unfeeling  woman,  any  commiseration  for  my  youth  —  my 
late  sufferings  —  my  orphan  condition!  I  will  not  permit  her  a  poor  tri- 
umph over  the  Norman  biood  of  Berenger,  by  letting  her  see  how  much  I 
have  suffered  under  her  inhuman  infliction.  But  flrst.  Rose,  answer  me 
truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham  witness  to  my  distress  last  night!" 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclusively  by  her  own  retinue, 
herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche  and  Ternotte.  She  seemed  to  receive  satisfac- 
tion from  this  assurance.  "  Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she  said,  "  and  observe 
my  words,  as  you  love  and  a^  jou  fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breathed 
from  joitr  lips  of  what  has  happened  this  night.  Carry  the  same  charge  to 
my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine,  my  dearest 
Rose,  to  change  these  disordered  garments,  and  arrange  this  dishevelled 
hair.  It  was  a  poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all  because  of  my  country, 
I  am  resolved  she  shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  suflerings  she  has 
inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  which  seemed  to 
dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before  filled  them.  Rose  saw  the  change  of  her 
manner  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware  that  her  mis- 
tress's predominant  failing  was  inoident  to  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who, 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence,  by  all 
around  her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  whatever  resembled  neglect  or  con- 
tradiction. 

"God  knows,"  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  "I  would  hold  my  hand 
out  to  catch  drops  of  molten  lead,  rather  than  endure  your  tears ;  and  yet, 
my  sweet  mistress,  I  would  rather  at  present  see  you  grieved  than  angir. 
This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would  seem,  but  aotea  according  to  some  old 
superstitious  rite  of  her  familv,  which  is  in  part  yours.  Her  nwne  is 
respectable,  both  from  her  conduot  and  possessions;  and  hard  pressed  as 
you  are  bj  the  Normans,  with  whom  jour  kinswoman,  t^e  Prioress,  is  sure 
to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope  you  might  have  had  some  shelter  and  counte- 
nance from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham." 

" Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eteline;  "you  know  not  —  you  cannot 

faess  what  she  has  made  me  suffer — exposing  me  to  witchcraft  and  fiends, 
hjself  said  it,  and  said  it  truly  —  the  Saxons  are  still  half  Pagans,  void 
of  Christianity,  as  of  nurture  and  kindliness," 
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"Ay,  but,"  replied  Rose,  "I  spoke  then  to  dissuade  yoa  from  a  danger- 
now  tiifA  the  danger  is  paased  and  over,  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise." 

"  Speak  not  for  them,  Rose,"  replied  Eveline,  angrily ;  "no  ianoeent 
Yictim  was  ever  offered  up  at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference 
than  my  father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me — me,  an  orphan,  hereayed  of 
mv  natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate  her  cmelty — I  hate  her  house — 
I  hate  the  thought  of  all  that  has  happened  here — of  all.  Rose,  except  thy 
matchless  faith  and  fearless  attachment.  Go,  hid  our  train  saddle  directly 
—  I  will  be  gone  instantly  —  I  will  not  attire  myself,"  she  added,  rejecting 
the  assistance  she  had  at  first  required — "  I  will  hate  no  ceremony— tarry 
for  no  leave-taking," 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mistress.  Rose  recognized 
frith  anxiety  another  mood  of  the  same  irritable  and  excited  temperament, 
which  had  before  discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  perceiving,  at  the 
same  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  she  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  collecting  their  company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for  departure ;  hoping, 
that  as  her  mistress  removed  to  a  farther  distaiioe  from  the  scene  where  her 
mind  had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  by  degrees,  bo 
restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arranging  the  packages  of 
ber  lady,  and  all  the  reat  of  Lady  Bveline's  retinue  in  preparing  for  instant 
departure,  when,  preceded  by  her  steward,  who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of  gen- 
tleman-usher, leaning  upon  her  confidential  Berwine,  and  followed  by  two 
or  three  more  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  household,  with  looks  of 
displeasure  on  her  ancient  yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  entered 
the  apartment. 

Ereline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a  burning  cheek,  and  other 
signs  of  agitation,  was  herself  busied  about  the  arrangement  of  some  bag- 
gage, when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  At  once,  to  Base's  great 
surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong  command  over  herself,  and,  repressing  every 
external  appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meet  her  relation,  with  a 
calm  and  haughty  stateliness  equal  t^  her  own, 

"  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece,"  said  Ermengarde,  haugh- 
tily indeed,  yet  with  more  deference  than  she  seemed  at  first  to  have  in- 
tended, 80  much  did  the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  respect  upon  her ; — "  I  find 
that  you  have  been  pletised  to  shift  that  chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  this  household,  and  betake  yourself 
to  the  apartment  of  a  menial." 

"  Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady  ?"  demanded  Eveline  in  her  turn ;  "  or 
are  you  disappointed  that  jou  find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits  of  the 
chamber  which  your  hospitality  and  affection  allotted  to  me  ?" 

"  Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  7"  said  Ermengarde,  looking  fixedly 
at  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  she  spoke. 

"If  I  compiain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence. Whiit  has  happened  is  over  and  passed,  and  it  is.not  my  intention 
to  trouble  you  with  the  recital." 

"She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Ermengarde,  triumphantly,  "loves 
not  the  blood  of  the  stranger." 

"  She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked  the  earth,  to  love  that  of  the 
Saxon,"  said  Eveline,  "  unless  her  legend  speaks  false  in  that  matter ;  and 
unless,  as  I  well  suspect,  ^our  house  is  haunted,  not  by  the  soul  of  the 
dead  who  suffered  within  its  walls,  but  by  evil  spirits,  such  as  the  descen- 
dants of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said  still  in  secret  to  worship." 

"  You  aro  pleasant,  maiden,"  replied  the  old  lady,  scornfully,  "  or,  if 
yonr  words  are  meant  in  earnest,  the  shaft  of  your  censure  has  glanced 
aside.  A  house,  blessed  by  the  holy  Saint  Dunstan,  and  by  the  royal  and 
holy  Confesso^  is  no  abode  for  evil  spirits." 

"  fhs  house  of  Baldringham,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is  no  abode  for  those 
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■who  /ear  sueli  spirits ;  a 
lumber,  I  shall  preseiitl_ 

"  Not  till  you  hnve  broten  your  fast,  I  trust?"  said  the  Lady  of  Ba!d- 
I'ingham ;  "  you  will  not,  I  hope,  do  my  years  and  our  relationship  Buoh 
foul  disgrace  7" 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the'  Lady  Eveline ;  "  those  who  hare  ex- 
perienced your  hospitality  at  night,  have  iittla  occasion  for  broakfust  in  the 
morning. — Rose,  are  not  those  loitering  knayes  nssembled  in  the  court-yard, 
or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches,  making  up  for  the  slumber  they  ha?e  lost 
by  midnight  disturbances  1" 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court,  and  mounted ;  when, 
with  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  endeavoured  to  pass  her  relation,  and  leave 
the  apartment  without  farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  first  confronted 
her  with  a  grim  and  furious  glance,  which  seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught 
with  more  rage  than  the  thin  blood  and  rigid  featares  of  esitreme  old  age 
had  the  power  of  espressing,  and  raised  her  ebony  staff  as  if  about  even 
to  proceed  to  some  act  of  personal  violence.  But  she  changed  her  purpose, 
and  suddenly  made  way  for  Eveline,  who  passed  without  farther  parley; 
and  as  she  descended  the  staircase,  which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to 
the  gateway,  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that  of  an 
aged  and  offended  sibyl,  denouncing  wrath  and  wo  upon  her  icsolence  and 
presumption. 

'"Pride,"  she  eiolaimed,  "goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  She  who  scorneth  the  house  of  her  forefathers,  a  stone  from 
its  battlements  shall  crush  her !  She  who  mocks  the  gray  hairs  of  a  parent, 
never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks  be  silvered  with  age  I  She  who  weds 
with  a  man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall  neitlier  be  peaceful  nop 
bloodless !" 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous  denunciations,  Evelina 
rushed  from  the  house,  mounted  her  palfrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
fugitive,  and,  surrounded  by  her  attfindanta,  who  had  caught  a  part  of  her 
alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the  cause,  rode  hastily  into  the  forest ; 
old  Raoul,  who  was  well  acquiunt«d  with  the  country,  aclJng  aa  their  guide- 
Agitated  more  than  she  waa  willing  to  confess  to  herself,  by  thus  leaving 
the  habitation  of  so  near  a,  relation,  loaded  with  maledictions,  instead  of  the 
blessings  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  a  departing  kinswoman,  EveKns 
hastened  forward,  until  the  huge  oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had  hidden 
from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon  after  heard,  announcing 
tlie  approach  of  the  patrol  left  by  the  Constable  for  the  protection  of  the 
mansion,  and  who  now,  collecting  from  their  different  stations,  came  pre- 
pared to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great 
part  of  which  lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of  Deane,  then  a  silvan  region 
of  large  extent,  though  now  mnch  denuded  of  trees  for  the  service  of  the 
iron  mines.  The  Cavaliers  came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  iTelice, 
with  armour  glittering  in  the  morning  rays,  trumpets  sounding,  horses 
prancing,  neighing,  ajid  thrown,  each  by  his  chivalrous  rider,  into  the  atti- 
tude best  qualified  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity  of  the 
horseman ;  while  their  lances,  streaming  with  long  penoncelies,  were  bran- 
dished in  every  manner  which  couid  display  elation  of  heart  and  readiness 
of  hand.  Thesenseof  the  military  character  of  her  countrymen  of  Normandy 
gave  to  Eveline  a  feeling  at  once  of  security  and  of  triumph,  whieh  operated 
towards  the  dispelling  of  her  gloomy  thoughts,  and  of  the  feverish  disorder 
■which  affected  her  nerves.  The  rising  sun  also — the  song  of  the  birds 
among  the  bowers  —  the  lowing  of  tlie  cattle  as  they  were  driven  to  pasture 
—  the  sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with  her  fawn  trotting  by  her  side,  often 
crossed  some  forest  glade  within  view  of  tho  travellers,  —  all  contributed  to 
dispel  the  terror  of  Eveline's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe  to  rest  the  more 
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angry  paBsiona  which  had  agitated  her  Ijoaom  at  her  departure  from  Bald- 
riogham.  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken  his  pace,  and,  with  female 
attention  to  propriety,  hegan  to  adjust  her  riding  tobes,  and  compose  her 
head-dress,  diaordered  in  her  hasty  departure.  Eoae  saw  her  cheek  assume 
a  paler  but  more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angtr  hectic  which  had  coloured 
it  —  saw  her  ey«  become  more  steady  as  she  looked  with  a  aort  of  triumph 
upon  her  military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other  occasions  she 
would  probably  have  made  some  reply  to)  her  enthusiastic  esclamationa  in 
praise  of  her  countrymen, 

"  We  journey  safs,"  said  BTeline,  "  under  the  care  of  the  princely  and 
■victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  destroys 
or  is  appeased  at  once  —  there  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic  affection,  no 
Bulienness  mixed  with  their  generous  indignation  —  they  know  the  duties  of 
the  hall  as  well  as  those  of  battle ;  and  were  they  to  bo  surpassed  in  the  arts 
of  war,  (which  will  only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from  its  base,) 
they  would  atill  remain  superior  to  every  other  people  in  generosity  and 
courtesy," 

"  If  t  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  bo  strongly  as  if  I  shared  their  bloo^," 
Baid  Rose,  "  I  am  at  least  glad  to  see  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  aro 
eaid  to  abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  confess,  my  heart  is 
the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer  observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient 
mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so  unpleasant  a  night,  and  the  recoIIectJDU  of 
which  will  always  be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth,  Rose ;  thou  wouldst 
^ve  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all  of  my  horrible  adventure." 

"  It  IS  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  and  did  I 
say  a  man,  I  dare  say  the  difference  of  sex  would  imply  but  a  small  abate- 
ment  of  curiosity." 

"  ThoQ  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings,  which  prompt  thee  to  inquire 
into  my  fortunes,"  said  Eveline ;  "  but,  sweet  Eose,  I  give  thee  iiot  the 
loss   credit   for  them.     Believe   me,  thou  shalt  know  all — but,  I  think, 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose ;  "  and  yet,  mcthinks,  the  bearing  in  your 
solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret  will  only  render  the  weight  more  in- 
tolerable. On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that  of  the  Holy  Image,  which 
hears  ua  confess  what  it  never  reveals.  Besides,  such  things  become  familiar 
to  the  imagination  when  thej  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is 
familiar  gradually  becffmes  stripped  of  its  terrors." 

"Thou  speakestwith  reason,  my  prudent  Rose;  and  surely  in  this  gallant 
troop,  borne  like  a  flower  on  a  bush  by  my  good  palfrey  Yseulte  —  fresh 
gales  blowing  round  ns,  flowers  opening  and  birds  singing,  and  having  thee 
by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to  feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  comniunicate  what 
thou  hast  80  good  a  title  to  know.  And — yes  I — thou  shait  know  all !  — 
Thou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Sasoas  of 
this  land  call  a  Bahr-geist?" 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  "  my  father  discouraged  my  listening 
to  such  discourses.  I  might  see  evil  spirits  enough,  he  said,  without  my 
imagination  being  taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantastioal.  The  word  Babr- 
geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian  and  other  Sasons ;  but  to  me  it  only 
conveys  some  idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of  which  I  never  asked  nor  received 
an  explanation." 

"  Know  then,"  said  Eveline,  "  it  is  a  spectre,  usually  the  image  of  a 
departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong  sustained  ia  some  particular  place 
during  life,  or  through  treasure  hidden  there,  or  from  some  suoh  other  cause, 
haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  becomes  familiar  to  those  who  dwell 
there,  takes  an  interest  in  their  fate,  occasionally  for  good,  in  other  instances 
or  times  for  evil.  The  Bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
good  genius,  sometimes  as  the  avenging  fiend,  attached  to  particular  families 
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and  classes  of  men.  It  ia  the  lot  of  the  family  of  Baldringham  (of  no  mean 
uote  in  other  respects)  to  bo  eubjeot  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being." 

"May!  ask  the  cause  {if  it  bo  known)  of  such  risitdtioa !"  s^d  Eose, 
desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  eommuaioative  mood  of  her 
joung  lady,  which  might  not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

"  I  know  the  legenahut  impevfectly,"  replied  Eveline,  proceeding  with  a 
degree  of  calmness,  the  result  of  strong  exertion  over  her  mental  anxiety, 
"  but  in  ceneral  it  rnns  thus ; — BaldricS,  the  Saxon  hero  who  first  possessed 
yonder  dwelling,  hecame  enamoured  of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  those  Druids  of  whom  the  'Welsh  apeak  so  much,  and  deemed 
not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  practised,  when  they 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock, 
of  which  thou  hast  seen  so  many.  ^  After  more  than  two  years'  wedlock, 
Biildrick  hecame  weary  of  his  wife  to  sneh  a  point,  that  he  formed  the  cruel 
resolution  of  putting  her  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity — some 
that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  of 
heresy  —  some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for  a  more  wealthy 
martii^  —  but  all  agree  in  the  result.  He  sent  two  of  his  Cniohts  to  the 
house  of  Baldringham,  to  pot  to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  com- 
manded them  to  bring  him  the  ring  whiph  had  circled  her  finger  on  the  day 
of  wedlock,  in  token  that  his  orders  wore  accomplished.  The  men  were 
ruthless  in  their  ofiice  ;  they  strangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and  as 
the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no  effort  eould  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obhwned 
possession  of  it  by  severing  the  finger.  But  long  before  the  return  of  those 
cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Tauda  had  appeared  before 
her  appalled  husband,  and  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody  hand,  made  him 
fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  savage  commands  had  been  obeyed.  After 
haunting  him  in  peace  and  war,  in  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died 
despairingly  on  a  pilgi-image  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Bahr-geist,  or  ghost  of 
the  murdered  Tanda,  became  so  terrible  in  the  House  of  Baldringham,  that 
the  succour  of  Saint  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds  t-o 
her  visitajion.  Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  his  esor- 
eism,  did,  in  requital  of  Baldrick's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring 
penalty  upon  every  female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third  degree ; 
namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twenty-Srst  year,  they 
should  each  spend  a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  Vanda, 
saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her  repose,  as  for  the  suffering 
soul  of  her  murderer.  During  that  awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to  the  female  who  observes  the 
vigil,  and  shows  some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favoura- 
ble, she  appears  with  n  smiling  aspect,  ancTcrosses  them  with  her  unbloodied 
hand ;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune  by  shovring  the  hand  from  which 
the  finger  was  severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  aa  if  resenting  upon  the 
descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhuman  cruelty.  Sometimes  she  is  said  to 
speak.  These  particulars  I  learned  long  since  from  an  old  Saxon  dame,  the 
mother  of  our  Margery,  -tvho  had  been  an  attendant  on  my  grandmother, 
and  letl  the  House  of  Baldringham  when  she  made  her  escape  from  it  with 
xay  father's  father." 

"Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  homage,"  said  Eose,  "which 
seems  to  me  —  under  favour  of  St.  Dunstan  —  to  bring  humanity  into  too 
close  intercourse  with  a  being  of  a  doubtful  natnre?" 

"  My  grandfather  thought  so,  and  never  permitted  my  grandmother  to 
revisit  the  house  of  Baldringham  after  her  marriage;  hence  disunion  be- 
twixt him  and  his  son  on  the  one  part,  and  the  members  of  that  family  on 
the  other.  They  laid  sundry  misfortunes,  and  particularly  the  loss  of  male 
heirs  which  at  that  time  befell  them,  to  my  parent's  not  having  done  the 
hereditary  homage  to  the  bloody-fingered  Babr-geist." 

"  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  knowing  that  they 
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held  among  them  a  uaago  so  hideous,  think  of  accepting  the  inyitatlon  of 
Lady  Ermengarde?" 

"I  can  hardly  answer  joa  the  question,"  answered  Eveline.  "  Partly  I 
feared  my  father's  recent  calamity,  to  be  slain  (as  I  have  heard  him  say  hia 
aunt  once  prophesied  of  him)  hy  the  enemy  he  most  despised,  might  he  the 
result  of  this  rite  having  been  neglceted ;  and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my 
mind  should  be  appalled  at  the  danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to 
my  eye,  it  could  not  be  urged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanity.  You  saw 
how  soon  my  cruel-hearted  relative  pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  bow 
impossible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name,  and,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of 
Bei'enger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in  which  I  had  involved  myself." 

"No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged  me,"  replied  Rose, 
"to  place  myself  where  apprehension  alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a 
real  visitation,  might  have  punished  my  presumption  with  insanity.  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  at  this  horrible  rendezvous?" 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  hand  to  her  brow — 
"bow  I  could  witness  that  which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain 
command  of  thought  and  intellect! — I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devotions 
for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  sitting  down  on  tne  couch  which  was 
assigned  me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest  — 
I  h^  surmounted,  in  short,  tbe  first  shock  which  I  esperienced  in  commit- 
ting myself  to  this  mysterious  chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  nigbt  in 
slumber  as  sound  as  mj-  thoughts  were  innocent.  But  I  was  fearfully  dis- 
appointed. I  cannot  judge  liow  long  I  had  slept,  when  my  bosom  was 
oppressed  by  an  unusual  weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  mv  voice, 
stop  the  heating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  drawing  my  breath ; 
and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the 
form  of  the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch  taller  than  life, 
shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where  traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were 
mingled  with  a  fierce  expression  of  vengeful  esultation.  She  Jield  over  me 
the  hand  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's  cruelty,  and  seemed 
OS  if  she  signed  the  cross,  devotine  me  to  destruction;  while,  with  an  un- 
earthly tone,  she  uttered  these  words :  — 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and  lowered  hor  gory  fingers, 
as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the  power  of  which  it  at  first 
deprived  me,  I  screamed  aioud — tbe  oasement  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open  with  a  loud  noise, — and — -But  what  signifies  my  telling  all  this  to  thee, 
Kose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by  the  movement  of  eye  and  lip,  that  you  ooa- 
sider  me  as  a  silly  and  childish  dreamer?" 

"  Bo  not  anOTV,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Rose ;  "  I  do  indeed  believe  that  the 
witch  we  call  Mara*  has  been  dealing  with  you  ;  but  she,  you  know,  is  by 
leeohes  considered  as  no  real  phantom,  hut  solely  the  creation  of  our  own 
imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which  arise  from  bodily  indisposition." 

"  Thou  art  learned,  WMden,"  said  Eveline,  rather  peevishly ;  "  hut  when 
I  assure  thee  that  my  better  angel  came  to  my  assistance  in  a  human  form 
— that  at  his  appearance  the  fiend  vanished — and  that  ho  transported  me  in 
his  arms  out  of  the  chamber  of  terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian, put  more  faith  in  that  which  I  tell  you." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  cannot,"  replied  Hose.  "It  is 
even  that  circuinstaaee  of  the  guardian  angel  which  makes  mo  consider  tbe 
whole  as  a  dream.  A  Norman  sentinel,  whom  I  myself  called  from  hia 
post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  come  to  your  assistance,  and,  breaking  into 
your  apartment,  transported  you  to  tbat  where  I  myself  received  you  from 
his  arms  in  a  lifeless  condition." 
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"A  Norman  soldier,  hal" 
wliom,  DiaideD,  did  jou  dare 
chamber  V 

"  Tour  eyes  fiash  anger,  madam,  but  ia  it  reasonable  they  ahould  ?  —  Did 
I  not  hear  jour  Boreama  of  agony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony 
at  such  a  moment?  —  no  more  than  if  the  castle  had  been  on  fire." 

"  I  ask  you  again.  Rose,"  eaid  her  mistress,  stili  trith  discomposure, 
though  less  angrily  than  at  first,  "whoia  you  directed  to  break  into  my 
apartment?" 

"Indeed,  I  know  not,  lady,"  said  Bose;  "for  beside  that  he  was  muffled 
in  hia  mantle,  little  chance  was  there  of  my  knowing  his  features,  even  had 
I  seen  them  fully.  But  I  can  booq  discover  the  cavalier ;  and  I  will  set 
about  it,  that  I  may  give  him  the  reward  I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  be 
eilent  and  discreet  in  this  matter." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  if  you  find  him  among  thoao  soldiers  who 
attend  us,  I  will  indeed  leas  to  thine  opinion,  and  think  that  fantasy  had 
the  chief  share  in  the.evila  I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and,  aceompanied  by  her  n: 
rode  up  to  Philip  Guarine,  the  Constable's  squire,  'wno  for  the  present  ci 
manded  their  little  escort.  "Good  Gnarine,"  she  said,  "I  had  talk  with 
one  of  these  sentinels  last  night  from  my  window,  and  he  did  me  some  ser- 
vice, for  which  I  promised  him  recompense — Will  you  inquire  for  the  man, 
that  I  may  pay  him  his  guerdon  ?" 

"  Truly,  I  wilt  owe  him  a  guerdon,  also,  pretty  maiden,"  answered  the 
squire ;  "  for  if  a  lance  of  them  approached  near  enough  tho  house  to  hold 
speech  from  the  windows,  he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  his  watch." 

"  Tush  I  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,"  said  Bose.  "  I  warranty 
had  I  called  on  yourself,  sl^ut  Guarine,  I  should  have  had  influence  to  bring 
you  under  my  chamber  window." 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  True  it  is,"  he  said, 
"when  women  are  in  place,  discipline  is  in  danger." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  among  his  hand,  and  returned 
with  the  assurance,  that  his  soldiers,  generally  and  severally,  denied  having 
approached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermen garde  on  the  preceding  night. 

"  Thou  seest,  Rose,"  eaid  Eveline,  with  a  significant  look  to  her  attendant. 

"The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarino's  severity,"  said  Bose,  "and 
dare  not  tell  the  truth  — I  shall  have  some  one  in  private  claiming  the 
reward  of  me." 

"  I  would  I  had  the  privilege  mjseif,  damsel,"  eaid  Guarine ;  "  but  for 
these  fellows,  they  are  not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose  them,  being  even  too 
ready  to  avouch  their  roguery  when  it  hath  less  excuse— Besides,  Ipromised 
them  impunity. — Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  order?" 

"Nothing,  good  Guarine,"  said  Evehne;  "only  this  small  donative  to 
procure  wine  for  thj  soldiers,  that  they  may  spend  the  nest  night  mora 
merrily  than  the  last, — And  now  he  is  gone, —  Maiden,  thou  must,  I  think, 
be  now  well  aware,  that  what  thou  sawest  was  no  earthly  being?" 

"I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam,"  replied  Rose. 

"  Do  —  but  allow  me  the  same  privilege,"  aJiswered  Eveline,  "  Believe 
me  that  my  deliverer  (for  so  I  must  call  nim)  bore  the  features  of  one  who 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  tho  neighbonrhood  of  Baldringham.  Tell  me 
but  one  thing — What  dost  thou  think  of  this  extraordinary  prediction — 

Jleijutl;«'j,  beUB/er.  aM  betnty'cJ  V 
Thou  wilt  aay  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain — but  think  it  for  a  moment 
the  speech  of  a  true  diviner,  and  what  woutdst  thou  say  of  it?" 

"  That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady,  but  never  can  be  a  be- 
trayer," answered  Rose,  with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  t«  her  fciend,  and  as  she  pressed  affecUon- 
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ately  that  ■which.  Rose  gave  in  return,  she  -whiapared  to  her  "with  energy, 
"I  thank  thee  for  the  judgment,  which  my  own  heart  confirms." 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  S.pproaoh  of  the  Oonetahle  of  Chester 
and  hia  retinue,  augmented  by  the  attenaance  of  his  host  Sir  William  Her- 
bert, and  some  of  his  neighboura  and  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  by  which  appeljation  Eye- 
line  was  known  upon  her  passage  through  their  territory. 

Eveline  remarked,  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy  looked  with  displeased 
surprise  at  the  disarrangement  of  her  dress  and  equipage,  which  her  hasty 
departure  from  Baldriugham  had  necessarily  occasioned ;  and  she  was,  on 
her  part,  struck  with  an  espreasion  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say, 
"I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  who  may  be  received  with 
negligence,  and  treated  slightly  with  impunity."  For  the  first  time,  she 
thouglit  that,  though  always  deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  the  Constable's 
countenance  was  formed  to  express  the  more  angry  passions  with  force  and 
Tivaoity,  and  that  she  who  shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account 
with  the  implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those  of  an  arbitrary 
lord  and  master. 

Bnt  the  cloud  sonn  passed  from  the  Constable's  brow;  and  in  the  conver- 
Ba.tion  which  he  afterwards  maintained  with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights 
and  gentlemen,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  greet  and  accompany  them 
for  a  little  way  on  their  journey,  Eveline  had  occasion  to  admire  hia  supa- 
rioriiy,  both  of  sense  and  expression,  and  to  remark  the  attention  and  de- 
ference with  which  his  words  were  listened  to  by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and 

0  proud,  readily  to  admit  any  pre-eminence  tf 


generally  much  influenced  by 
s  in  the  opinion  of  men ;  and 
in  the  Benedictine  nunnery  in 


knowledged  merit.  The  regard  of  n , 
the  estimation  which  an  individua!  n 
Eveline,  when  she  concluded  her  journey  ii  .  . 
Gloucester,  oould  not  think  without  respect  upon  the  renowned  w 
celebrated  politician,  whose  acknowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place  him 
above  eyery  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach  him.  His  wife,  Eveline 
thought,  fand  she  was  not  without  ambition,)  if  relinquishing  some  of  those 
qualities  ia  a  husband  which  are  in  youth  most  captivating  to  the  female 
imagination,  must  bo  still  genarally  honoured  and  respected,  and  have  con- 
tentment, if  not  romantic  felicity,  within  her  reach. 


CjlsjitEi  tjiE  liitttiitlr. 


The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months  with  her  aunt,  the  Abbess 
of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  under  whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Chester 
saw  his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would  probably  have  done  under  that 
of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger,  her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  but  for  the  supposed  vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude 
which  that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural  dislike  of  so  young 
a  person  to  a  match  so  unequal  in  years,  might  have  eEfectuallj  opposed  his 
success.  Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  the  Constable's  virtues,  doing 
justice  tA  his  high  character,  and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altoge- 
ther divest  herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  which,  while  it  prevented  her 
from  espressiog  any  direct  disapprobation  of  his  addresses,  caused  her 
shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming 


The  ominous  words,  "betraying  aad  betrayed,"  would  then  occur  to  her 
memory;  and  when  her  aunt  (the  period  of  the  deepest  mourning  being 
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as  well  as  the  partioulara  of  her  dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father 
Aldrovand  in  the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion  to  the  Coostable 
— it  was  far  less  preference  to  any  other  suitor — it  was  one  of  those  instinc- 
tive movements  and  emotions  by  which  Nature  seems  to  warn  us  of 
approaching  danger,  though  furnishing  no  information  respecting  its  nature, 
and  suggesting  no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehension,  that  if  ihej  had  been 
seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Rose  Flammock,  as  formerly,  they  might 
perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  yet  forming  some  resolution  unfavourable  to 
the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  atill  more  zeaious  for  her  lady's  honour  than 
even  for  her  happinosa,  E«se  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort  which  could 
affect  Eveline's  purpose,  when  she  had  once  expressed  her  approbation  of 
Be  Lacy's  addresses;  "and  whatever  she  thought  or  anticipated  concerning 
the  proposed  marriage,  she  seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider  it  as  an 
event  which  must  necessarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  ho  learned  more  intimately  to  know  the  merit  of  the 
prize  which  ho  was  desirous  of  possessing,  looked  forward  with  different 
feelings  towards  the  union,  than,  those  with  which  he  had  first  proposed  the 
measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.  It  was  then  a  mere  match  of  interest  and 
convenience,  which  had  oecurrod  to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal 
lord,  as  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  the  power  and  perpetuating  the  line 
of  his  family.  Nor  did  even  the  splendour  of  Eveline's  beauty  make  that 
impression  upon  De  Lacy,  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery  and 
impassioned  chivalry  of  the  age'.  He  was  past  that  period  of  life  when  the 
wise  are  captivated  by  outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with  truth,  as 
well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have  wished  his  beautiful  bride  several 
years  older,  and  possessed  of  a  more  moderate  porUon  of  personal  charms,  in 
order  to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted  for  his  own  age  and  disposi- 
tion. This  stoicism,  however,  vanished,  when,  on  repeated  interviews  with 
his  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  inexperienced  in  life,  bnt 
desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior  wisdom ;  and  that,  although  gifted  with 
high  spirit,  and  a  disposition  which  began  to  recover  its  natural  elastio 
gaiety,  she  was  gentle,  docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a  firmness  of 
principle,  which  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  she  would  tread  uprightly, 
and  Without  spot,  the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  aro 
doomed  to  move. 

mpassioned  kind  towards  Eveline 
engagements  as  a  crusader  became 
e  burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedictine  Abbess,  the  natural 
guardian  of  Eveline's  bappiness,  added  to  these  feelings  by  her  reasoning 
and  remonstrances.  Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  he 
aware,  that  its  important  purposes  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  interposed  hetwixt  the  married  pair ;  for  as 
to  a  hint  from  the  Constable,  that  his  young  spouse  might  accompany  him 
into  the  dangerous  and  dissolute  preoincta  of  the  Crusader's  camp,  the  good 
lady  crossed  herself  with  horror  at  the  proposal,  and  never  permitted  it  to 
be  a  second  time  mentioned  in  her  p' 


It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  for  kings,  princes,  and  other  parsons  of 
high  consequence,  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  vow  to  rescue  Jerusalem, 
to  obtain  delays,  and  even  a  total  remission  of  their  engagement,  by  proper 
application  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Constable  was  sure  to  possess  the 
full  advantage  of  his  sovereign's  interest  and  countenance,  in  seeking  per- 
mission to  remain  in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble  to  whose  valour  and 
policy  Henry  had  chiefly  intrusted  tho  defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh 
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marches ;  and  it  was  hy  no  means  with  his  good-will  that  80  useful  a  subject 
had  ever  assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  priv  ie  h  tw    t  th    Alb  d  the  Constable, 

that  the   latter   should   Bolioit   at  R  m  d  w  th  tl      P  cr's  Legate  in 

England,  a  remission  of  his  vow  f        t  1      t  tw    j  f;iTOur  which  it 

was  thought  could  aoftroe  be  ref    ed  to  f  h     w    1th  and  influence, 

backed  as  it  was  with  the  most  lib      I    ff         f  ta        towards  the  re- 

demption of  the  Holy  Land.     H        ft        w  d    dm     ificent;foThe 

proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attend  w  dp  d  w  th,  to  send  an 
hundred  lanoea  at  his  own  oost     aoh  !  ai.        p        d  by  two  squires, 

three  archers,  and  a  yarlet  or  horse-boj ;  being  double  the  retinue  by  which 
hia  own  person  was  to  have  been  accompanied.  He  offered  besides  to  de- 
posit the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition, to  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  armament  those  equipped 
vessels  which  he  had  provided,  aud  which  even  now  awaited  the  embarka- 
tion of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yot,  while  mailing  these  magnificent  proffers,  the  Constable  could  not 
help  feeling  they  would  be  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  rigid  prelate 
Baldwin,  who,  as  he  had  himself  preached  the  crusade,  and  brouglit  the 
Constable  and  many  others  into  that  holy  engagement,  must  needs  see  with 
displeasure  the  work  of  his  eloquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat  of  so  im- 
portant an  associate  from  his  favourite  enterprise.  To  soften,  therefore,  hia 
disappointment  as  much  as  possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the  Archbishop, 
that,  m  the  event  of  his  obtaining  license  to  remain  in  Sritain,  his  forces 
should  he  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian  Lacy,  already  renowned  for  his  oarly 
feats  of  chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and,  failing  heirs  of  his 
own  body,  its  future  head  and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  method  of  communicating  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Archbishop  Baldwin,  through  a  mutual  friend,  on  whose  good 
offices  he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the  Prelate  was  regarded 
as  great.  But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  the  proposal,  the  Prelate 
hciu^l  it  with  suEen  and  obsignate  silence,  and  referred  for  answer  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  Constable  at  an  appointed  day,  when  coneerna  of 
the  church  would  call  the  Archbishop  to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  The  report 
of  the  mediator  was  such  as  induced  the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  proud  and  powerful  churchman ;  but,  himself  proud  and  powerful, 
and  backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  be  did  not  expect  to  be  foiled  in 
Che  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previously  adjusted,  as  well  as  the 
recent. loss  of  Eveline's  father,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's  court- 
ship, and  ])revented  its  being  signalized  by  tournaments  and  feats  of  mili- 
tary skili,  in  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise  desirous  to  display  his 
address  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules  of  the  convent  prevented 
his  giving  enterUinments  of  dancing,  music,  of  other  more  pacific  revels  ; 
and  although  the  Constable  displayed  hia  affection  by  the  most  splendid 
gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her  attendants,  the  whole  affair,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  experienced  Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
funeral,  than  the  light  pace  of  an  approaching  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this,  and  thonght  occasionally  it 
might  have  been  lightened  by  the  visits  of  young  Damian,  in  whose  age,  so 
nearly  cotreeponding  to  her  own,  she  might  have  expected  some  relief  from 
the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver  uncle.  But  he  oame  not;  and  from  what 
the  Constable  said  concerning  him,  she  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  relations 
had,  for  a  time  at  least,  exchanged  occupations  and  character.  The  elder 
De  Lacy  continued,  indeed,  in  nominal  obsarvance  of  his  vow,  to  dwell  in  a 
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poraries  remembered  as  diatiaguishing  his  early  youth.  His  nepliew,  on 
the  contrary,  resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  oocapied 
in  settling  by  prudence,  or  suMuing  by  main  force,  the  various  distorbaucea 
by  which  these  provinces  were  continuaOy  agitated ;  and  Ereline  learned 
with  surprise,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  uncle  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed  to  each  other,  or,  as 
the  Normans  entitled  the  ceremony,  their  fian^ailles.  This  engagement, 
■which  preceded  the  actual  marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according  to 
circ  am  stances,  waa  usually  celebrated  with  a  soJemnity  corresponding  to 
tha  rank  of  the  cQntraeting  parties. 

The  Constabla  added,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  Damian  j^ve  him- 
self too  little  rest,  considering  his  early  youth,  slept  too  little,  and  indulged 
in  too  restless  a  disposition — that  his  health  was  suffering — and  tliat  a 
learned  Jewish  leech,  whose  opinion  had  been  taken,  had  given  his  advice 
that  the  warmth  of  a  more  genial  climate  was  necessary  to  restore  his  con- 
stitution to  its  general  and  natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret^  for  she  remembered  Damian  as  the 
angel  of  good  tidings,  who  first  brought  her  news  of  deliverance  from  the 
forces  of  the  Welsh  ;  and  the  occaflions  on  which  thay  had  met,  thon^ 
mournful,  brought  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  recollection,  so  gentle  hod  been  the 
youth's  deportment,  and  so  consoling  his  expressions  of  sympathy.  She 
wished  she  could  see  hiro,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the  nature  of  bis 
illness;  for,  lite  other  damsels  of  that  age,  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  healing,  and  had  been  taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  himself 
no  mean  physician,  now  to  extract  healing  essences  from  plants  and  herbs 
gathered  under  planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that  her  talents 
in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  one  already 
her  friend  and  liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near  relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  mingled  with  some  con- 
fusion, (at  the  idea,  doabtless,  of  assuming  the  part  of  medical  adviser  to 
so  young  a  patient,)  that  one  evening,  while  the  convent  was  assembled 
about  some  business  of  their  chapter,  she  beard  Gillian  announce  that  the 
kinsman  of  the  Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak  with  her.  She  snatched 
up  the  veil,  which  she  wore  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  house, 
and  hastily  descended  to  the  parlour,  commanding  the  attendance  of  Gillian, 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the  signal. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  before 
advanced,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  veil,  saluted 
it  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped  back,  surprised 
and  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
to  justify  her  apprehension.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall  of  stature,  and  bearing  a  noble  though  wasted  form,  and  a  countenance 
ou  which  disease,  or  perhaps  youthful  indulgence,  had  anticipated  the  traces 
of  age.  His  demeanour  seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  eyen  in  a  degree 
which  approached  to  excess.  He  observed  Eveline's  surprise,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  pride,  mingled  with  emotion,  "  I  fear  that  I  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion." 

"  Arise,  sir,"  answered  Eveline,  "and  let  me  know  your  name  and  busi- 
ness.    I  was  summoned  h>  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian,"  answered  the  stranger.  "But 
the  match  with  which  England  rings  will  connect  you  with  others  of  the 
house  besides  that  young  person ;  and  amongst  these,  with  the  lueklesa 
Randal  do  Lacy.  Perhaps,  continued  he, "  the  fair  Eveline  Berenger  may 
not  even  have  heard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more  fortunate  kinsman  — 
more  fortunate  in  every  respect,  but  most  fortunate  in  his  present  prospects." 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep  reverence,  and  Eveline  stood 
much  embarrassed  how  to  reply  to  his  civilities ;  for  although  she  now  re- 
membered to  have  heard  this  Kandal  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Conatabld 
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when  speaking  of  hia  family,  it  -was  in  terms  whieh  implied  there  was  no 
good  understanding  betwist  them.  She  therefore  only  returned  hia  courtesy 
hy  general  thanks  for  the  honour  of  hia  TJsit,  trusting  he  would  then  retire ; 
hut  such  was  not  his  purpose,     . 

"  I  compreiiend,"  he  said,  "  from  the  coldness  with  whish  the  Lady.  Eve- 
line Bcrengec  receives  me,  that  what  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  Itinsman 
(if  indeed  he  thought  me  worthy  of  heing  mentioned  to  her  at  all)  has  heen, 
to  say  the  least,  unfavourable.  And  yet  my  name  once  stood  as  high  in 
fields  and  courts,  as  that  of  the  Constable ;  nor  is  it  aught  more  disgraceful 
than  what  is  indeed  often  esteemed  the  worst  of  diagraoes— poverty,  which 
prevents  my  still  aspiring  to  places  of  honour  and  feme.  If  my  youthful 
foliies  have  been  numerous,  I  nave  paid  for  them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune, 
and  the  degradation  of  my  condition ;  and  therein,  my  happy  kinsman 
might,  if  he  pleased,  do  me  some  aid — I  mean  not  with  his  purse  or  estate ; 
for,  poor  as  I  am,  I'would  not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  an  estranged  friend ;  but  hia  countenance  would  put  him  to  no  cost,  and, 
in  BO  far,  I  might  expect  some  favour." 

"  In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  said  Eveline,  "  must  jndge  for  himself.  I 
have  —  as  yet,  at  least— no  right  to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs ;  and  if  I 
should  ever  have  such  right,  it  will  well  become  me  to  be  cautious  how  I 
use  it." 

"  It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal ;  "  but  what  I  ask  of  you  is 
nierely,  that  jou,  in  your  gentleness,  would  please  to  convey  to  my  cousin  a 
suit,  which  I  find  it  bard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to  utter  with  sufficient 
submission.  The  usurers,  whose  claima  have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my 
means,  now  menace  me  with  a  dungeon  —  a  threat  which  they  dared  not 
mutter,  far  loss  attempt  to  execute,  were  it  not  that  they  see  mo  an  outcast, 
nnprotflcted  ,by  the  natural  head  of  my  family,  and  regard  me  rather  as  they 
would  some  unfriended  vagrant,  than  as  &  descendant  of  the  powerful  house 
of  Lsoy."  < 

"  It  !S  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline ;  "  but  I  see  not  how  I  can  help 
you  in  such  extremity." 

"  Easily,"  replied  Eanda!  de  Lacy.  "  The  day  of  your  betrothal  ia  fixed, 
fts  I  hear  reported ;  and  it  is  your  right  to  select  what  witnesses  you  please 
to  the  solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless !  To  every  one  but  myself, 
presence  or  absence  upon  that  occasion  is  a  matter  of  more  ceremony — to 
me  it  is  almost  life  or  death.  80  an  I  situated,  that  the  marked  instance 
of  slight  or  contempt,  implied  by  my  exoluaion  from  this  meeting  of  our 
family,  will  be  held  for  the  signal  of  my  final  expulaion  from  the  House  of 
the  De  Laoy's,  and  for  a  thousand  bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without  mercy 
or  forbearancfe,  whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the  slightest  show  of  coun- 
tanancQ  from  my  powerful  kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay.  But 
why  shonld  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus?  —  Farewell,  madam  —  bo 
happy — and  do  not  think  bf  me  the  moreharshly,  that  for  a  few  minutes  1 
have  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts,  by  forcing  my  misfortunes 
on  your  notice." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Eveline,  affected  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  noble 
suppliant ;  "  you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  you  have  teld  your  distroas  to 
Eveline  Berenger,  without  receiving  snch  aid  as  is  in  her  power  to  give,  1 
will  mention  your  request  to  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean  to  assist  me,"  said  Randal  de 
Lacy,  "you  must  make  that  request  your  own.  You  do  not  know,"  said 
he,  continuing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive  look,  "  how  hard  it  is 
to  change  the  fised  purpose  of  a  Do  Lacy  —  a  twelvemonth  hence  you  will 
probably  be  better  acqoainted  with  the  firm  texture  of  our  resolutions.  But, 
■  present,  what  can  withsfa,nd  your  wish   should  you  deign   to  espress 

"  Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  my  advancing  it  with  my 
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good  vrord  and  good  wishes,"  replied  Eveline;  "tut you  must  be  well  aware 
that  its  success  or  failure  must  rest  with  the  Constable  himself." 

Randal  de  Lacj  took  hie  leave  with  the  same  air  of  deep  reverence  which 
had  marked  his  entrance ;  only  that,  as  he  then  saluted  the  akirt  of  Eve- 
line's robe,  he  now  rendered  the  same  homage  bj  touching  her  hand  with 
his  lip.  She  saw  him  depart  with  a  mixture  of  emotiona,  in  which  com- 
piission  waa  predominant;  although  in  his  complainta  of  the  Constable's 
unkindneaa  to  him  there  waa  some  thing,  offensive,  and  his  aTOwal  of  follies 
and  eioess  seemed  uttered  rather  in  the  spirit  of  wounded  pride,  thaa  in 
that  of  contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  ahe  told  him  of  the  visit  of  Randal 
and  of  hia  request ;  and  atrictly  observing  his  countenance  while  ahe  spoke, 
she  saw,  that  at  the  firist  mention  of  his  kinsman's  name,  a  gleam  of  anger 
shot  along  his  features.  He  soon  subdued  it,  however,  and,  filing  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  detailed  account  of  the  visit,  and  her 
request  "that  Randal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witnesses  to  iheitjiait' 
gailles." 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  ns  if  he  were  considering  how  to 
elude  the  solicitation.  At  length  he  replied,  "You  do  not  know  for  whom 
you  aak  this,  or  you  would  perhaps  have  forborne  jour  request ;  neither  are 
you  appriaed  of  its  full  impoi-t,  though  my  crafty  couain  well  knows,  that 
when  I  do  him  this  grace  which  he  asks,  1  bind  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  onoe  more  —  and  it  will  be  for  the  third  time  —  ta  inter- 
fere in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  on  such  a  footing  as  may  afford  him  the 
means  of  re-establishing  his  fallen  consequence,  and  repairing  his  numerous 

"And  wherefore  not^  my  lord?"  said  the  generous  Eveline.  "If  he  haa 
been  ruined  only  through  follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age  when  these  are  no 
longer  tempting  snares ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be  good,  he  may  yet  he 
an  honour  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath  indeed,"  he  said,  "  a  heart  and 
hand  fit  for  service,  God  knoweth,  whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never  shall 
it  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  request  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  which 
he  was  not  to  his  uttermost  willing  to  comply  with.  Randal  shall  attend  at 
oar  Jiangaiiles ;  there  ia  indeed  the  more  cause  for  his  attendance,  as  I 
somewhat  fear  we  may  lack  that  of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose  ma- 
lady rather  increases  than  declines,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  strange  symptoms 
of  .unwonted  disturbance  of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  ws  youth 
had  not  hjtherto  been  subject," 
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Thb  day  of  ih^ _fiangailles,  or  espousals,  was  now  approaching;  and  it: 
seems  that  neither  the  profession  of  the  Abbess,  nor  her  practice  at  least, 
wore  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the  great  parlour  of  the  convent 
for  that  holy  rite,  although  necessarily  introducing  many  male  guests  within, 
those  vestal  precincts,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rite  itself  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  state  which  the  inmates  of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever. 

Vol.  IX,— 25  3  a  , 
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The  Abbess's  Notinaii  pride  of  birth,  and  tlie  real  interest  whicli  she  took 
in  her  niece's  adviincemeat,  overcame  all  Bcruples ;  and  the  venerable  mo- 
ther might  be  aeon  in  unwonted  bustle,  now  giying  orders  to  the  gardener 
for  decking  the  apartment  with  flowera — now  to  her  oeilaresa,  her  preoentris, 
and  the  lay-sisters  of  the  kitchen,  for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingling 
her  commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an  occasional  ejaculation  on 
their  vanity  and  wortblessness,  and  every  now  and  then  converting  the 
busy  and  anxious  looks  which  she  threw  upon  her  preparations  into  a  solemn 
turning  upward  of  eyes  and  folding  of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the 
mere  earthly  pomp  which  ehe  took  such  trouble  in  superintending.  At 
another  time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen  in  close  consultation  with 
Father  Aldrovand,  upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  to 
accompany  a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  diBcipline,  although  relaxed  for  a  season,  were 
not  entirely  thrown  loose.  The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed  for 
the  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male  ees;  but  the  younger  sisters 
and  novices  of  the  house  being  carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner  apart- 
ments of  the  extensive  building,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun, 
or,  as  the  conventual  rule  designed  her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtuous  person, 
termed  Mistress  of  the  Novices,  were  not  permitted  to  pollute  their  eyes  by 
looking  on  waving  plumes  and  rustling  mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of 
the  Abbess's  own  standing,  were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods  as  it  was 
th  neht  uld  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm  from  the  air,  and  which 
a  th  f  re  left  lying  on  the  counter;  These  antiquated  dames  went 
mump  Dg  about  with  inuch  affected  indifference,  and  a  great  deal  of  real 
ty  ndeavouring  indirectly  to  get  information  concerning  names,  and 
d  d  decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these 

at      a   actual  questions  on  the  subject  might  have  implied. 

A  t  t  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded  the  gate  of  the  nun- 
n  y  dm  tting  wiliiin  the  hallowed  preoinot  the  few  only  who  were  to  be 
present  at  the  solemnity,  with  their  principal  attendants,  and  while  the 
lormer  were  ushered  with  ail  due  oereraony  into  the  apartments  dressed  out 
for  the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although  detained  in  the  outer  court,  were 
liberally  supplied  with  refreshments  of  the  most  substantial  kind ;  and  had 
the  amusement,  so  dear  to  the  menial  classes,  of  eiaroining  and  criticising 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  as  they  passed  into  the  interior  apartments 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed  were  old  Raoul  the 
huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame  — he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a  new  cassock  of 
green  velvet,  she  eraciouB  and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow  silk,  fringed 
with  minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost,  were  equally  busied  in  beholdmg 
the  gay  spectacle.  The  most  inveterate  wars  have  their  occasional  terms 
of  truce ;  the  most  bitter  and  bobterous  weather  its  hours  of  warmth  and 
of  calmness;  and  so  was  it  with  the. matrimonial  horizon  of  this  amiable 
pair,  which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  brief  space  cleared  up.  The 
splendour  of  their  new  apparel,  the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around  them, 
with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  quaffed  by  Raoul,  and  a  cup 
of  hippoeras  sipped  by  his  wife,  had  rendered  them  rather  more  agreeable 
in  each  other's  eyes  than  was  their  wont;  good  cheer  being  in  such  cases, 
as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the  means  of  making  those  valves  move  smoothly 
and  glibly,  which  otherwise  work  not  together  at  all,  or  by  shrieks  and 
groans  express  their  reluctance  to  move  in  union.  The  pair  had  stuck 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  niche,  three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground,  which 
contained  a  small  stone  bench,  whence  their  curious  eyes  could  scrutinize 
with  advantage  every  guest  who  entered  the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  m  their  present  state  of  temporary  concord,  Raoul  with 
liis  frosty  visage  formed  no  unapt  representative  of  January,  the  bitter  father 
of  the  year;  and  though  Gillian  was  past  tha  delicate  bloom  of  youthful 
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May,  yet  the  melting  fire  of  a  full  blank  eye,  and  toe  gonial  glow  of  a  ripe 
and  crimaon  cheefc,  made  her  a  lively  type  of  the  fruitful  and  jovial  August. 
Dame  Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boast,  that  she  could  please  eyery  body 
with  her  gossip,  when  she  chose  it,  from  Bayraond  Bereoger  down  to  Rohia 
the  horse-boy.;  and  like  a  good  housewife,  who,  to  keep  her  hand  in  use, 
will  Bometimes  even  condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her  husband's  sole  eating, 
she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  her  powers  of  pleasing  on  old  Eaoui, 
fairly  conquering,  in  her  successful  sallies  of  toirth  and  satire,  not  only  his 
cynical  temperament  towards  all  human  kind,  but  his  peculiar  and  special 
disposition  to  be  testy  with  his  spouse.  Her  jokes,  such  as  they  were,  and 
the  coquetry  with  which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an  effect  on  this 
Timon  of  the  woods,  that  he  curled  up  his  cynical  nose,  dispiared  his  few 
straggling  teeth  like  a  cur  about  fo  bite,  broke  out  into  a  barking  laogh, 
which  was  more  like  the  cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds  —  stopped  short  in 
the  explosion,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of  character; 
jet,  ore  he  resumed  bis  acrimonious  gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian 
as  made  his  nut-craoker  jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose,  bear  no 
small  resemblanGe  to  one  of  those  fantastic  faces  which  decorate  the  upper 
end  of  old  bass  viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on  your  loving  wife,  as  if 
she  were  a  brach  of  the  kennel?"  said  August  to  January 

"  In  troth  is  it,"  answered  Jannai'y,  in  a  frost-bitten  tone ;  ^  "  and  so  it 
is  also  better  than  doing  the  braoh-tricks  which  bring  the  leash  into  eser- 

"  Humph !"  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought  lier  husband's 
proposition  might  bear  being  disputed ;  but  instantly  changing  the  note  to 
that  of  tender  complaint,  "Ah !  Baoul,"  she  said,  "  do  you  not  remember 
how  you  once  beat  me  because  our  late  lord  —  Our  Lady  assoilzie  him !  — 
took  ray  crimson  breast-knot  for  a  peony  rose?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman;  "I  remember  our  old  master  would  make 
such  mistakes  — Our  Lady  assoikie  himi  as  you  say — The  best  hound  will 
hunt  counter." 

"And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Eaoul,  to  let  the  wife  of  thy  boaom 
go  BO  long  without  a  new  kirtle  ?"  said  hia  helpmate. 

"Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady  that  might  sarro  a 
countess,"  said  Raoul,  his  concord  jarred  by  her  touching  this  chord  — 
"how  many  kirtles  wouldst  thou  have?" 

"Only  two,  kind  Eaoul;  just  that  folk  may  not  count  their  children's  age 
by  the  date  of  Dame  Gillian's  last  new  gown." 

"Well,  well  —  it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  good-humour  once  and 
ai.vay  without  being  made  to  pay  for  it.  But  thou  shalt  have  a  new  kirtle 
at  Michaelmas,  when  I  sell  the  buck's  hides  for  the  season.  The  very  antlers 
should  bring  a  good  penny  this  year." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian;  "I  ever  tell  thee,  husband,  the  horns  would  be 
worth  thsrhide  in  a  fair  market." 

Baoi^'turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him,  and  there  is  no 
guessins  what  his  reply  might  have  been  to  this  seemingly  innocent  obser- 
vation, had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  instant  entered  the  court,  and, 
dismounting  like  Uie  others,  gave  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or 
equerry,  whoso  attire  blazed  with  embroidery, 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  destrier  for  an  earl,"  said 
Eaoul;  "and  my  Lord  Constable's  liveries  withal  —  yet  I  know  not  the 
gallant." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Gillian ;  "  it  is  Eandal  da  Laey,  tha  Constable's  kins- 
man, ind  as  good  a  man  as  ever  came  of  the  name!" 

"OhI  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  hoard  of  him — men  say  he  is  a  reveller, 
and  a  jangler,  and  a  waster  of  his  goods." 

"  Men  lie  now  and  then,"  said  Gillian  dryly. 
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"  And  ■women  sIbo,"  replied  Eaoul ; — "  why,  metbiaks  he  winted  on  thee 
JQst  now.'; 

"That  right  eye  of  thine  b: 
rest  him  !-^llung  a  cup  of  wii 
withdrawinMoom," 

"I  aiatyel,"  said  Eaoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not,  "that  jonder  raffler 
comes  hither.  I  liave  heard  that  he  is  euspecled  to  have  attempted  the 
Constable's  life,  and  that  they  haye  not  spoten  together  for  five  years," 

"  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and  that  I  isnow  full  well," 
said  Dame  Gillian ;  "  and  ho  is  loaa  like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to 
have  wrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed  he  has  had  enough  of 
that  already." 

"And  who  told  thee  bo?"  said  Raoul,  bitterly. 

"  No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  about  it  very  well,"  said  the  dame, 
who  began  to  fear  that,  in  displaying  her  triumph  of  superior  information, 
she  had  been  rather  over-oomraunioaiiye. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal  himself,"  said  Raoul,  "  for  no 
other  mouth  is  large  eooiigh  for  such  a  lie.  —  But  hark  ye,  Dame  Gillian, 
who  is  he  that  presses  forward  next^  like  a  man  that  scarce  sees  how  he 

"Even  your  angol  of  grace,  my  young  Squire  Damian,"  said  Dame 
Oiilian. 

"  It  is  impossible  I"  answered  Raoa! — "  call  mo  blind  if  thou  wilt ; — but 
I  have  never  seen  man  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks  —  and  his  attire  is  flung 
on  him  so  wildly  as  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round  him  instead  of  a  mantle 
^-What  can  ail  the  youth?  —  ho  has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if 
he  saw  something  on  the  threshold  that  debarred  "his  entrance  —  Saint  Hu- 
bert, but  he  looks  as  if  he  were  elf-stricken  1" 

"  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure  I"  said  Gillian  ;  "  and  now  look 
at  him  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how  he  stares  and 
trembles  as  if  he  were  distraught." 

"  I  will  speak  to  him,"  said  Raoul,  forgetting  his  lameness,  and  springing 
from  his  elevated  station —  "  I  will  epeak  to  him ;  and  if  he  be  unwell,  I 
have  mj  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as  brute." 

"  And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,"  muttered  Gillian, — "  a  dog-IeecU 
for  a  dreamy  madman,  that  neither  knows  his  own  disease  nor  the  nay  to 
cure  it." 

Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  towards  the  entrance,  befcro 
which  DamiSn  remained  standing,  in  apparent  uncertainty  whether  he  should 
enter  or  not,  regardless  of  the  crowd  around,  and  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ing their  attention  by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment. 

Raonl  bad  a  private  regard  for  Damiah ;  for  which,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
chief  reason,  that  of  late  bis  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him 
in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied  to  handsome  young 
men.  Besides,  he  ondarstood  the  youth  was  a  second  Sir  Tristrem  in  silvan, 
sports  by  wood  and  river,  and  there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Raoul's  soul 
to  him  with  bands  of  steel.  He  saw  with  great  concern  his  conduct  attract 
general  notice,  misod  with  some  ridicule. 

"  He  stands,"  said  the  town-jester,  who  had  crowded  into  the  gay  throng, 
"  before  the  gate,  like  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery,  when  the  animal  sees 
so  much  more  than  oan  be  seen  by  any  one  else." 

A  cut  from  Raoal'a  ready  leash  rewarded  the  felicity  of  this  application, 
and  sent  the  fool  howling  off  to  seek  a  more  favourable  audience  for  hia 
pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  Kaool  pressed  up  to  Damian,  and  with  an 
earnestness  very  different  from  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  manner,  begged 
him  for  God's  sake  not  to  make  himself  the  genera!  apeetaeie,  by  standing 
there  as  if  the  devil  sat  on  the  doorway,  but  either  to  enter,  or,  what  might 
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be  as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit  in  apparel  for  attend- 
ing on  a  solemnity  so  nearly  concerning  his  house. 

"  And  what  aila  my  apparel,  old  man  ?"  said  Damian,  turning  sternly  on 
the  huntsman,  as  one  who  has  been  hastily  and  uncivilly  roused  from  a 

"  Ooly,  with  respect  to  yonr  valour,"  aoawered  the  huntsman,  "  men  do 
not  usually  put  old  mantles  over  new  doublets ;  and  methinks,  with  Bubnvis- 
Eion,  that  of  yours  neither  accords  with  your  dress,  nor  is  fitted  for  thia 
noble  prBsence." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool !"  answered  Daroian,  "  and  aa  green  in  wit  as  gray  ia 
years.  Know  you  not  that  in  these  days  the  young  and  old  consort  together 
— contract  together — wed  together  ?  and  should  we  take  more  care  to  make 
our  apparel  consistent  than  our  actions  f" 

"For  Clod's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Eaoul,  "forbear  these  wild  and  dan- 
gerous words  I  they  may  bo  heard  by  other  ears  than  mine,  and  construed 
by  worse  interpreters.  There  may  be  here  those  who  will  pretend  to  track 
mischief  from  light  words,  aa  I  would  find  a  buck  from  hia  frayings.  Your 
clieek  is  pale,  my  lord,  your  eje  is  blood-shot ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  retire !" 

"I  willnotreflre/'said  Damian.withyet  more  distemperature  of  manner, 
"  till  I  have  seen  the  Lady  Eveline." 

"For  the  sake  of  all  (he  saints,"  ejaculated  Eaoul,  "not  now  I — You  will 
do  my  lady  incredible  injury  by  forcing  yourself  info  her  presence  in  thia 

"  Do  you  think  so !"  eaid  Damian,  the  remark  seeming  to  operate  as  a 
sedative  which  enabled  him  ta  collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  —  "Do  you 
really  think  so  ? — I  thought  that  to  have  looked  upon  her  once  mora — but 
no — you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  tlie  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more  pale  than  before,  staggered,  and  felt  on  the 
pavement  ere  Baoul  could  afford  him  bis  support,  useless  as  that  might 
have  proved.  Those  who  raised  him  were  surprised  to  observe  that  his  gar- 
ments were  soiled  with  blood,  and  that  the  atains  upon  hia  cloak,  whioh  had 
been  criticised  by  Kaoul,  were  of  the  same  complexion,  A  grave-looting 
'      '         '  ■'  e  forth  from  the  crowd. 


and  commanded  repose  and  sleep  according  to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates; but  if  young  gentlemen  will  neglect  the  ordinance  of  their  physi- 
cian, medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It  la  impossible  that  my  bandage  or 
ligature,  knit  by  these  fingers,  should  have  started,  but  to  avenge  the  neglect 
of  the  precepts  of  art." 

"  What  means  this  prate  1"  said  the  voice  of  tha  Constable,  before  which 
al!  others  were  silent.  He  had  been  summoned  forth  just  as  the  rite  of 
espousal  or  betrothing  was  concluded,  on  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
Damlan's  situation,  and  now  sternly  commanded  tho  physician  to  replace 
the  bandages  which  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's  arm,  himself  assisting 
in  the  task  of  supporting  the  patieal^  with  the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated 
feelings  of  one  who  saw  a  near  and  justly  valued  relative — aa  yet,  the  heir 
of  his  fame  and  family — stretched  before  him  ia  a  condition  so  dangeroiia. 

But  the  griefs  of  tho  powerful  and  the  fortunate  are  often  mingled  with 
impatience  of  interrupted  prosperity.  "  What  means  this  1"  he  demanded 
sternly  of  the  leech.  "I  sent  you  thia  morning  to  attend  my  nephew  on 
the  first  tidings  of  hia  illness,  and  commanded  that  he  should  make  no  at- 
tempt to  be  present  on  this  day's  solemnity,  yet  I  find  him  in  this  state,  and 
in  thia  place," 

"  So  please  yonr  lordship,"  replied  the  leech,  with  a  conscious  self-impor- 
tance, which  even  the  preaence  of  the  Constable  could  not  auhdue —  "  Our- 
ratio  estcanonica,  -non  coacla;  which  signifieth,  my  lord,  that  the  physician 
ttcteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art  and  science— by  advice  and  prescription,  but 
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not  by  force  or  violence  upon  the  patient^  -who  canTiot  be  at  all  benefited 
unl093  ho  be  voluntarily  amenable  to  the  ordere  of  his  modicum." 

"  Tell  mo  not  of  jour  jargon,"  said  De  Lacj ;  "  if  my  nephew  was  light- 
headed enough  to  attempt  to  come  hither  in  the  heat  of  a  delirious  difl- 
tempor,  you  should  have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been  by  actual 

"  It  may  be,"  said,  Randal  do  Lacy,  joining  the  crowd,  who,  forgetting 
the  cause  which  had  brought  thom  together,  tvoro  now  assembled  about 
Damian,  "  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  which  drew  our  kinsraan 
hither,  than  aught  the  leech  couM  do  to  withhold  bim." 

The  Gonatftble,  still  busied  about  hia  nephew,  looked  up  aa  Eanda!  spoke, 
and,  when  he  waa  dona,  asked,  with  formal  coldness  of  manner,  "  Ua,  fair 
kinsman,  of  what  magnet  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to  your  lordship,"  answered 
Randal,  *'  which,  not  to  mention  hia  respect  for  the  lady  Breline,  must  have 
compelled  him  hither,  if  hia  limbs  were  able  to  bear  him.  —  And  here  the 
bride  comes,  I  think,  in  charily,  to  thank  him  for  his  zeal." 

"  What  unhappy  case  is  this  ?"  said  the  Lady  Eveline,  pressing  forward, 
much  disordered  with  the  intelligence  of  Damian's  danger,  which  had  been 
suddenly  conveyed  to  her.  "Is  there  nothing  in  whioh  my  poor  service 
may  avail  ?" 

"Nothing,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  rising  from  beside  his  nephen 


nephew  who  is  in  danger  —  my  deliverer  —  one  of  my  deliverers,  I  would 

"He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon,"  said  the  Constable,  leading 
back  his  reluctant  bride  to  the  convent,  while  the  medical  attendant  trinna- 
phantly  esclaimed, 

"  Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw  hia  noble  Lady  from  thff 
host  of  petticoated  empirics,  who,  like  so  many  Amazons,  break  in  upon 
and  derange  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice,  with  their  petulant 
prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  tbeir  mithridate,  their  febrifuges,  their 
amulets,  and  their  charms.    Well  apeaketh  the  Ethnic  poet. 

As  bo  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis,  the  doctor  permitted  hia 
patient'a  arm  to  drop  from  hia  hand,  that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a 
flourish  of  his  own.  "  There,"  said  he  to  the  spectators,  "  is  what  none  of 
you  understand — no,  by  Saint  Lufce,  nor  the  Constable  himself." 

"  But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that  babbles  when  he  should  be 
busy,"  said  Raoul ;  and,  silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chirurgeon  betook  him- 
self to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintending  the  removal  of  young  Bamian  to 
an  apartment  in  the  neighbouring  streelj  where  the  symptoms  of  his  disor- 
der seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  and  speedily  required  all  the 
ekill  and  attention  which  the  leech  could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  marriage  had,  as  already  noticed, 
been  just  concluded,  when  the  company  assembled  on  the  occasion  were 
interrupted  by  the  news  of  Damian's  illness.  When  the  Constable  led  his 
bride  from  the  court-yard  into  the  apartment  where  the  company  was  as- 
aembled,  there  was  discomposure  and  uneasiness  on  the  countenance  of 
both ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  bride  pulling  her  hand  hastily 
jk>m  the  hold  of  the  bride^oom,  on  observing  that  the  latter  was  stained 
with  recent  blood,  and  bad  in  truth  left  the  samo  stamp  upon  her  own. 
With  a  faint  exclamation  she  showed  the  marks  to  Rose,  saying  at  the  same 
"-~^,  "What  bodes  this? — Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  BIoody-£iger  already 
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"It  bodea  nothing,  iny_  dearest  lady,"  said  Eoae  —  "it  is  our  fem-a  that 
are  priipheta,  DOt  those  trifles  which  we  take  for  aogurj.  For  Qod'a  sake, 
Bpsak  to  mj  lord  I     ile  is  surprised  at  your  agitation." 

"Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  said  Eveline;  "fitter  it  should  bo 
told  at  his  bidding,  than  he  offered  hy  mo  uaitsked." 

The  CoDBtable,  while  hia  bride  stood  thus  oonrersing  with  her  maiden, 
had  also  observed,  that  in  his  anstety  to  assist  his  nephew,  he  had  trana- 
ferred  part  of  his  blood  from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's  dress.  He  cama 
forward  to  apologize  for  what  at  such  a  moment  seemed  almost  ominous. 
"Fair  lady,  said  he,  "the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy  can  never  bode  aught 
but  peace  and  happiness  to  you." 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  haTO  answered,  but  could  not  immediately 
find  words.  The  faithful  Rose,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  be- 
ing over  forward,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "  Every  damsel  is 
bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  noble  lord,"  was  her  answer,  "  knowing 
how  readily  that  blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed,  and 
ao  lately  for  our  own  relief." 

"  It  is  weil  spoken,  little  one,"  answered  the  Constable ;  "  and  the  Lady 
Kveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden  who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it  is 
1  wn  pi  asure  to  be  silent. —  Come,  lady,"  he  added,  "let  ns  hope  this 
m  h  p  f  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a  sacrifioe  to  fortune,  which  permits  not 
"      '"      ''    '  ■" ' IS  without  some  intervening  shadow.     Damian,  I 


t  t  li  peedily  recover;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the  blood-drops  which 
ala  a»  y  tt  have  been  drawn  h^  a  friendly  steel;  and  are  symptoms  rather 
of  V  than  of  illness.  —  Come,  dearest  lady,  your  silence  discourages 

u   fri     d     and  wakes  in  them  doubts  whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  wel- 

n  d  to  them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said;  and,  taking  a  silver 
ewer  and  napkin  from  the  standing  cupboard,  which  was  loadeii  with  plate, 
he  presented  them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Ex£rting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown 
by  some  supposed  coincidence  of  the  present  accident  with  the  apparition 
at  Baldringham,  Eveline,  entering  into  her  betrotJied  husband's  humour, 
was  about  to  niise  him  from  the  ground,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into  the  room  without  ceremony, 
informed  the  Constable  that  his  nephew  was  so  estremeiy  ill,  that  if  ha 
hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it  would  be  necessary  he  should  come  to  his  lodgings 
instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adien  to  Eveline  and  to  the  guests, 
who,  dismayed  at  this  now  and  disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  to 
disperse  themselves,  when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  door,  he  was  met 
by  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose  official  dress 
had  procured  him  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  preoinots  of  the  abbey. 

" I}eus  vobiscum,"  said  the  paritor;  "I  would  know  which  of  this  fair 
company  is  the  Constable  of  Chester?" 

"  1  am  he,"  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy;  "but  if  thy  business  be  not 
the  more  hasty,  1  cannot  now  speak  with  thee  —  I  am  bound  on  matters  of 
life  and  death." 

"  I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witaesa  that  I  have  discharged  jny  duty," 
said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the  hand  of  the  Constable  a  slip  of  parch- 

" How  is  this,  fellow?"  said  the  Constable,  in  great  indignation ^ — -"for 
whom  or  what  does  your  master  the  Archbishop  take  roe,  that  be  deals  with 
me  in  this  uncoarteoos  fashion,  citing  me  to  compear  before  him  more  like 
a  delinquent  than  a  friend  or  a  nobleman?" 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  answered  the  parifor,  haughtily,  "  is  accountable  to 
no  one  but  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  for  the  esercise  of  the  power  which 
is  intrusted  to  him  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Your  lordship's  answer 
to  my  citation  ?" 
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"  Is  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  city  f"  said  the  OonsUble,  after  a,  mo- 
Dient'e  reflection- — '■!  knew  not  of  his  purpose  to  travel  hither,  stiU  less  of 
his  purpose  to  eseroise  authority  within  these  bounds." 

"  Mj  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  paritor,  "  is  but  now  arrived 
in  this  city,  of  which  he  is  metropolitan;  and,  besides,  by  his  apostolical 
commission,  a  legato  a  latere  hath  plenary  jar!  a  diction  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, as  those  may  find  (whatsoever  be  their  degree)  who  may  dare  to  dia- 


"  Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  regarding  the  paritor  with  a 
grim  and  angry  countenance,  "  were  it  not  for  certain  respects,  which  I 
promise  thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  iitOe  to  do  with,  thou  wert  better  haye 
swallowed  thy  citation,  seal  and  all,  than  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  master  I  will  see  him 
within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  am  delayed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  a  sick  relation." 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humility  in  his  manner  than 
when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the  assembled  guests  to  look  upon  each  other 
in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  render  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely  the  yoke  of  the  E«raan 
supremacy  pressed  both  on  tie  clorgy  and  laity  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  courageous  monarch 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  independence  of  his  throne  in  the  memorable  case 
of  Thomas  k  Becket,  had  such  an  unhappy  issue,  that,  like  a  suppressed 
rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new  strength  to  the  domination  of  the  Church. 
Since  the  submission  of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle,  the  voice  of  Komo 
had  double  potency  whenever  it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  England 
held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates,  than  to  provoke  a 
spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  consequences.  Hence  the 
alight  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  Constable  was  treated  by  the  pre- 
late Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  astonishment  into  the  assembly  of  friends 
whom  ha  had  collected  to  witness  his  espousals;  and  as  he  glanced  his 
haughty  eye  around,  he  saw  that  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him 
through  life  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been  with  his  sove- 
reign, wore  turning  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church. 
Embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time  incensed  at  their  timidity,  the  Constable 
hasted  to  dismiss  them,  with  the  general  assurance  that  all  would  bo  well — 
that  his  nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  exaggerated  by  a 
conceited  physician,  and  by  his  own  want  of  care  — and  that  the  message 
of  the  Archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  delivered,  was  but  the  consequence 
of  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity,  which  induced  them  sometimes, 
for  the  jest's  sake,  to  reverse  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse. 
— "If  I  wanted  to  speak  with  the  prelate  Baldwin  on  express  business  and 
in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  indiflerence  to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar 
of  the  Church,  that  I  should  not  fear  offence,"  said  the  Constable,  "  did  1 
send  the  meanest  horseboy  in  my  troop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him," 

So  he  spoke — but  tbere  was  something  in  his  countenance  which  contra- 
dieted  his  words ;  and  his  friends  and  relations  retired  from  the  splendid 
ai<d  joyful. ceremony  of  his  espousals  as  from  afuneral  feast,  with  anxious 
thoughts  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

Eandal  was  the  only  person,  who,  having  attentively  watched  the  whole 
progress  of  the  affair  during  the  evening,  ventured  to  approach  his  cousin 
as  ha  left  the  house,  and  asked  him,  "in  the  name  of  their  reunited  friend- 
ship, whether  he  had  nothing  to  command  him  7"  assuring  him,  with  a  look 
more  espreasive  than  his  words,  that  he  would  not  find  him  cold  in  his 

I  exercise  your  zeal,  fair  eouain,"  replied  the 
e  who  partly  questioned  the  speaker's  sinoo- 
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The  most  anxious  and  unhappj  moment  of  Hugo  de  Laoj*3  life,  wa*  un- 
questionably that  in  which,  hj  espousing  Eveline  with  nli  civil  and  religious 
Bolemnitj,  he  aeemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some  time  ho  had  considered 
as  the  prima  object  of  hia  wishes.  He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession 
of  a  beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  endowed  with  such  advantage  of  worldly 
goods,  as  gratified  his  ambition  aa  well  as  his  affections  —  Yet,  even  in  this 
fortunate  moment,  the  horizon  darkened  around  him,  in  a  manner  which 
presaged  nought  but  stovm.  and  calamity.  At  his  nephew's  lodging  he 
learned  that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium  had  aug- 
mented, and  all  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  bis  chance  of  reeo- 
Tery,  or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed  spcediSy  approaching.  The  Con- 
stable stole  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his  feelings  permitted 
him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  io  the  raving  which  the  fever  gave  rise  to. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concerning 
its  ordinary  ocoupations,  when  the  bodj  is  stretched  in  pain  and  danger 
upon  the  couch  of  severe  sickness;  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state 
of  health,  its  joys  or  its  labours,  renders  doublj  affecting  the  actual  belp- 
lesanesE  of  the  patient  before  whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and  we  feel  a 
corresponding  degree  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are 
wandering  so  far  from  his  real  condition. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his  nephew  shout  the  war-cry 
of  the  family  repeatedly,  appearing,  by  the  words  of  command  and  direc- 
tion, which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  ti>  be  actively  engaged  in  leading 
his  men-at-arms  against  the  Welsh.  At  another  time  ho  uttered  various 
terms  of  the  manege,  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase  —  he  mentioned  his 
uncle's  name  repeatedly  on  these  occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
had  been  connected  alike  with  his  martial  encounters,  and  with  his  sports 
by  wood  and  river.  Other  sonnda  there  were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as 
to  be  altogether  undistinguishable. 

"With  a  heart  even  stilimore  softened  towards  his  kinsman's  sufferings 
from  bearing  the  points  on  which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Constable  twice 
applied  hie  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  to  enter  the  bedroom, 
and  twice  fiireboro,  his  eyes  running  faster  with  tears  than  he  ohose  should 
be  witnessed  by  the  attendants.  At  length,  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he 
hastily  left  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  only  by  four  of  his 
personal  attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  where,  as  he 
learned  from  public  rumonr,  the  Archprelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his 
temporary  residence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led-borses,  of  sumpter  mules,  and  of  menials 
and  attendants,  both  lay  and  ecolesiasticaJ,  which  thronged  around  the  gate 
of  the  Episcopal  mansion,  together  with  the  gaping  crowd  of  inhabitants 
who  had  gathered  around,  some  to  gaze  npon  the  splendid  show,  some  to 
have  the  ohanee  of  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Prelate,  was  so 
great  as  to  impede  the  Constable's  approach  to  the  palaee-door;  and  when 
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this  obstacle  was  annnounted,  he  fouDd  another  ia  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Archbishop's  attendants,  who  pormitted  him  not,  though  announced  by 
name  and  title,  to  croas  the  threshold  of  the  mausiim,  until  they  should 
Teceive  the  espresa  comroand  of  their  master  to  (hat  effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  sliehtiBg  reception.  He  had  dis- 
mounted Irom  his  horse  in  full  confidence  of  being  instantly  admitted  into 
the  palace  at  least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence  ;  and  as  he  now  stood 
on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and  horseboys  of  the  spiritual  lord,  he 
TKBS  BO  much  disgusted,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  remount  his  horse,  and 
return  to  bis  parilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before  the  city  walls,  leaving  it 
to  the  Bishop  to  seek  him  there,  if  he  really  desired  an  interview.  But  the 
necessity  of  conciliation  almost  immediately  rushed  on  his  mind,  and  sub- 
dued the  first  haughty  impulse  of  his  offended  pride.  "If  our  wise  King," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of  Canterbury 
when  living,  and  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  obseirances  t>efore  his 
shrine  when  dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  towards  his  priestly 
successor  in  the  same  overgrown  authority."  Another  thought,  which  he 
dared  hardly  to  aclcnowledge,  recommended  the  same  humble  and  submis- 
sive course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  his  vows 
as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring  some  just  censure  from  the  Church  ;  and 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  hope,  that  bis  present  cold  and  soomful  reception 
on  Baldwin's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a  part  of  the  penance  which  his  oon- 
Bcienoe  informed  him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length  invited  to  enter  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  be  was  to  meet  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  there  was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall  and  anteroom,  ere 
he  at  length  was  admitted  to  Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had  neither  the  extensive  views, 
nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that  redoubted  personage;  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  saint  as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  his 
professions  for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the 
present  Archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a  man  well  qualified  to  defend 
the  powers  which  the  Church  had  gained,  though  perhaps  of  a  character 
too  sincere  and  candid  to  be  active  in  extending  them.  The  advancement 
of  the  Crusade  was  the  chief  business  of  bis  life,  bis  success  the  principal 
cause  of  his  pride ;  and,  if  the  sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of  eloquent 
persuasion,  and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purpose,  was  blended 
with  bis  religious  zeal,  still  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death 
before  Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
tlie  infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all  bis  esertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy 
well  knew  this ;  and  the  difficulty  of  manning  ench  a  temper  appeared 
much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  in  which  the  attempt  was 
to  be  made,  than  he  had  suffered  himself  to  suppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet 
distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately  form,  with  features  rather 
too  severe  to  be  pleasing,  received  the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of  eccle- 
siasticd  dignity.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly  carved  with 
Gothic  ornaments,  and  placed  above  the  rest  of  the  floor  nnder  a  niche  of 
the  same  workmanship.  His  dress  was  the  rich  episcopal  robe,  ornamented 
with  costly  embroidery,  and  fringed  around  the  neck  and  cuffs ;  it  opened 
from  the  throat  and  in  the  middle,  and  showed  an  under  vestment  of  em- 
broidery, betwixt  the  folds  of  which,  as  if  imperfectly  concealed,  peeped 
the  close  shirt  of  hair-cloth  which  the  Prelate  constantly  .wore  under  all  his 
pompous  attire.  His  mitre  was  placed  beside  him  on  an  oaken  table  of  tha 
same  workmanship  with  his  throne,  against  which  also  rested  his  pastoral 
staff,  representing  a  shepherd's  crook  of  tlie  simplest  form,  yet  which  had 
proved  more  powerful  and  fearful  than  lance  or  scinietar,  when  wielded  by 
the  band  of  Thomas  i,  Becket. 
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A  ohaplain  in  a,  white  snrplice  kneeled  at  a  little  distance  before  &  dosk, 
and  road  forth  from  an  illurainatad  volume  somo  portion  of  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  interested,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  Constable,  who,  highly  displeased  at 
this  additional  slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  undetermined  whether 
to  interrupt  the  reader,  and  address  the  Prolate  at  onoe,  or  to  withdraw 
without  saluting  him  at  all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chaplaia 
had  arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the  Joohure,  where  the  Archbishop 
stopped  him  with,  "  Satis  est,  mi  Jili." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  strove  to  conceal  the  embar- 
rassment with  which  he  approached  the  Prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plainly 


i  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  awe  and  solicitude, 
tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  demeanour  of  suoh  ease  as  might  characterize 
their  old  friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifTerence  as  might  infer  the  pos- 
session of  perfect  tranquillity ;  bnt  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  address  ex- 
pressed mortified  pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment. 
The  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  on  such  occasions  sure  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacy,  coUeelang  his  thonghta,  and  ashamed  to  find 
he  had  difficalty  in  doing  so,  —  "I  perceive  that  an  old  friendship  is  here 
dissolved.  Methinks  Hu^  de  Lacy  might  have  expected  another  messen- 
ger ia  summon  him  to  this  reverend  presence,  and  that  another  welcome 
should  wait  him  on  his  arrival." 

The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat,  and  majie  3  half-incli- 
nation towards  the  Constable,  who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of  conciliation, 
relAmed  it  lower  than  he  bad  intended,  or  than  the  scanty  oourtesj  merited. 
The  Prelate  at  the  same  time  signing  to  bis  chapliun,  the  latter  rose  to 
withdraw,  and  receiving  permission  in  the  phrase  "Bo  veniam,"  retreated 
reverentially,  without  either  turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards,  his  eyes 
£xcd  on  the  ground,  his  hands  still  folded  in  his  habit,  and  crossed  over  his 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the  Prelate's  brow  became 
more  open,  yet  retained  a  dark  shade  of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied 
to  the  address  of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  from  his  seat.  "  It  skills 
not  now,  m^  lord,  to  say  what  the  brave  Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to 
the  poor  priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him  assume 
the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  and,  to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself 
been  raisea  to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land. 
If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord  before  me,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let  me 
know  the  joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his 
hotse  like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by  suoh  menial  service  to  show  the 
cordial  respect  I  boar  to  him," 

"  Eeveiend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesitation,  "  I  had  hoped 
that  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  you  oa  my  part  by  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  might  have  seemed  more  satisfactoj^  in  your  eyes."  Then,  regain- 
ing his  native  confidence,  be  proceeded  with  more  assurance  in  speech  and 
manner ;  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  of  the  Archbishop  irritated  mm.  "  If 
these  proposals  can  be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know  in  what  points,  and, 
if  possible,  your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  even  if  it  should  prove  somewhat 
unreasonable.  I  would  have  peace,  my  lord,  with  Holy  Chureh,  and  aro 
the  last  who  would  despise  her  mandates.  This  has  been  known  by  my 
deeds  in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state ;  nor  can  I  think  my  services  have 
merited  cotd  looks  and  cold  language  from  the  Primate  of  England." 

"  Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  services,  vain  man  V'  said  Bald- 
win. "  I  tell  thee,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that  what  Heaven  hath  wrought  for  the 
Church  by  thy  hand,  eonld,  bad  it  been  the  divine  pleasure,  have  been 
achieved  with  as  much  ease  by  the  meanest  horseboy  in  thy  host.  It  is  thim 
that  art  honoured,  in  being  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  great  things 
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have  been  wrought  in  iBTael.  —  Nay,  interrupt  mo  not  —  I  tell  thee,  proud 
baron,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  ■wisdom  is  but  as  folly — thy  courage, 
■which  thou  dost  boost,  but  the  cowardice  of  a  villnM  maiden— thy  strength 
■weakness  —  thy  spear  an  osier,  and  tiiy  sword  a  bulrush." 

"All  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constable,  "and  hate  ever 
heard  it  repeated  when  sueh  poor  services  as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone 
and  past.  Mar^,  vrhen  there  was  need  for  my  helping  hand,  I  was  the 
very  good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  one  who  should  be  honoured  and 
prayed  for  with  patrons  and  founders  who  sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the 
high  altar.  There  was  no  thought,  I  trow,  of  osier  or  of  bulrush,  when  I 
have  been  prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or  draw  my  wej^pon ;  it  is  only  iviien 
they  are  needless  that  they  and  thoir  owner  are  undervalued.  Well,  my 
reverend  father,  be  it  so,  —  if  the  Church  can  cast  the  Saracens  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  grooms  and  horseboys,  wherefore  do  yon  preach  knights  and 
nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which  they  are  born  to  protect 
and  defend?" 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied,  "Not  for  the  sake 
of  their  fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb  your  knights  and  barons  in  their  prosecu- 
tion of  barbarous  festivities,  and  murderous  feuds,  ■which  you  call  enjoying 
their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains,  —  not  that  Omni  potence  requires 
their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the  great  predestined  work  of  liberation  —  but 
for  the  weal  of  their  immortal  souls."  These  last  words  he  pronounced 
with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
"  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon  for  which  hosts  on  hosts  have  been  drawn  from 
Europe  to  dreneli  the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their  gore — such  the  vain 
jiromises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  our  country,  our  lands,  and 

"  Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus  ?"  said  the  Archbishop,  arising  from 
his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone  of  censure  with  the  appearance  of  shame 
and  of  regret  — "Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the  renown  of  a  knight^  the 
■virtue  of  a  Christian  —  the  advancement  of  his  earthly  honour-^  the  more 
incalculable  profit  of  his  immortal  soul  ?  —  Is  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and 
substantial  recompense  in  lands  or  treasures,  to  be  won  by  warring  on  bis 
less  powerful  neighbours  at  home,  while  knightly  honour  and  religious  faith, 
his  vow  as  a  knight  and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call  him  to  a  more 
glorious  and  more  dangerous  strife?  —  Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
ir  of  the  Anglo-!Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  conceive  such 
nents,  whose  words  can  utter  them  1" 

"Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with  taunts  and  reproaches, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable,  colouring  and  biting  his  lip,  "  may  carry 
your  point  with  others ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to  be  either  wheedled 
or  goaded  into  measures  of  importance.  Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of 
affected  amazement;  and  believe  me,  that  whether  he  goes  to  the  Crusade 
or  abides  at  home,  the  character  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeaohed 
in.  point  of  courage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point  oi^  sancti- 
tude." 

"  May  it  stand  much  higher,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  than  the  reputation 
with  which  you  vouchsafe  to  compare  it  I  but  a  blaze  may  be  extinguished 
as  well  as  a  spark ;  and  I  teli  the  Constable  of  Chester,  that  the  fame  ■which 
has  set  an  his  basnet  for  so  many  jeaxi,  may  flit  from  it  in  one  moment, 
never  to  bo  recalled." 

"Who  dares  to  say  so?"  s^d  the  Constable,  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
honour  for  which  ho  had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 

"  A  friend,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  ■whose  stripes  should  be  received  as  bene- 
fits, you  think  of  pay.  Sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon,  as  if  you  still  stood 
in  tie  market,  free  to  chaffer  on  the  terms  of  your  service.  I  tell  you,  you 
are  no  longer  your  own  master — you  me,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have 
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Tolnctarily  asaamed,  the  soldior  of  God  himself;  nor  can  you  fly  from 
j'our  Btandard  witiiout  such  infamy  aa  eyea  ooiatrels  or  grooms  are  unwill- 
ing to  incuF." 

"  You  deal  all  too  hardly  with  as,  my  lord,"  said  Hugo  do  1/acy,  stepping 
Ehort  in  his  troubled  walk,     "  You  of  the  Bpiritualitj  make  us  faymen  the 

Eaek-horses  of  your  own  conceras,  and  climh  to  ambitious  heights  by  the 
elp  of  our  over-burdened   shoulders;   but   all  hath  its   limita  —  Beoket 

transgressad  it,  and- " 

A  gloomy  and  espressivo  look  correaponded  with  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  this  broken  sentence ;  and  the  Prelate,  at  jio  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  determined  yoiee,  "And  he  was  murdered! 
—  that  ia  what  you  dare  to  hinttome  —  even  to  me,  the  sueoeasor  of  that 
glorified  saint- — as  a  raotire  for  complying  with  jour  fickle  and  selfish  ■wish 
to  withdraw  your  hand  from  the  plough.  You  know  not  to  whom  you 
address  such  a  threat.  True,  Becket,  from  a  saint  militant  on  earth,  arrived, 
by  the  bloody  path  of  martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Heaven  ;  and 
no  less  true  is  it,  that,  to  attun  a,  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  that  of 
his  blessed  predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to  submit, 
under  Our  Lady's  protection,  to  whatover  the  worst  of  wicked  men  can 
inflict  on  his  earthly  frame." 

"  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reyerend  father,"  said  Laey, 
recollecting  himself,  "  where  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  danger.  I  pray 
you,  let  us  debate  thia  matter  more  deliberately.  I  have  never  meant  to 
creak  off  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  only  to  postpone  it.  Methinka 
the  offers  that  I  have  made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what 
has  been  granted  to  others  in  the  like  case  —  a  alight  dela^y  in  the  time  of 
my  departure." 

"  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  euoh  a  leader  as  you,  noble  De  Lacy," 
answered  the  Prelate,  "were  a  death-blow  to  our  holy  and  most  gallant 
enterprise.     To  meaner  men  we  might  have  granted  the  privilege  of  marry- 


d  giving  in  marriage,  even  although  they  care  not  for  the  a 
;  but  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being 
withdrawn,  the  whole  fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.     Who  in  England  will 


deem  himself  obliged  to  press  forward,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  back? 
Think,  my  lord,  lesa  upon  your  plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted 
word;  and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to  good,  which  shakes 
your  purpose  towards  our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarraased  hy  the  pertinacity  of  the  Prelate,  and 
began  to  ^ve  way  to  his  arguments,  though  most  reluctantly,  and  only 
because  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  time  left  him  no  means  of  combating 
hia  arguments,  otherwise  than  by  solicitation.  "  I  admit,"  he  said,  "  my 
engagements  for  theCruaade,  not  have  I  —  I  repeat  it  —  farther  desire  than 
that  brief  interval  which  may  be  necessary  to  place  my  important  affairs  in 
order.    Meanwhile,  my  vassals,  led  by  my  nephew — " 

"Promiae  that  which  is  within  thy  power,"  said  the  Prelate.  "Who 
inowB  whether,  in  reaentraent  of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than  his 
MQst  holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even  while  we  speak 
together?" 

"  God  forbid  I"  said  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if  about  to  fly  to  his 
nephew's  assistance ;  then  suddenly  pausing,  he  turned  on  the  Prelate  a 
keen  and  investigating  glance.  "It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "that  your 
reverence  should  thua  trifle  with  the  dangers  which  threaten  my  house. 
Damian  is  dear  to  me  for  his  own  good  qualities  —  dear  for  the  sake  of  my 
only  brother.— May  God  forgive  us  both !  he  died  when  wo  were  in  unkind- 
neaa  with  each  other. — My  lord,  your  words  import  that  my  beloved  nephew 
Bufllers  pain  aad  incurs  danger  on  account  of  my  offences  ?" 
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Tha  Arohbbhoij  pereeivod  lie  had  at  length  touched  the  chord  to  which 
his  refractory  penitent's  heart-strings  roust  needs  vibrate.  He  replied  with 
circumspeotion,  aa  well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  —  "Far  be  it 
from  me  to  presume  to  interpret  the  counsels  of  Heayen !  but  we  read  ia 
Scripture,  that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  teeth  of  tho  children 
are  set  on  ipdge.  What  so  reasonable  as  tbat  we  should  be  punished  for  our 
pride  and  contumacy,  by  a  judgment  specially  calculated  to  abate  and  bend 
that  spirit  of  surquedry  f*  Yoa  yourself  best  know  if  this  disease  clung  to 
thy  nephew  before  you  had  meditated  defection  from  the  banner  of  tha 

Hugo  de  Laey  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed 
true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his  union  with  Eveline,  there  had  appeared 
no  change  in  his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did  not  escape 
the  artful  Prelate.  Ha  took  the  hand  of  the  warrior' aa  he  stood  before  him 
overwhelmed  in  doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his  owa 
house  to  the  rescue  of  the  Hol^  Sepulchre  should  have  been  punished  by 
the  disease  which  throaWned  his  nephew's  life.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  nobfe 
Do  Lacy — the  judgment  provoked  by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even 
yet  averted  by  prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial  went  bact  at  the  prayer  of 
the  good  King  Ilezekiah — down,  down  upon  thy  knees,  and  doubt  not  that, 
with  confession,  and  penance,  and  absolution,  thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy 
falling  away  from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  by  the  fears  lest  his  delay  was  punished  by  hia  nephew's  indisposition 
and  danger,  the  Constable  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Prelate,  whom  he 
had  shortly  before  well-nieh  braved,  confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  re- 
pented of,  tiis  purpose  of  delaying  his  departure  for  Palestine,  and  received, 
with  patience  at  leasts  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence,  the  penance  inflicted 
by  the  Arohhiahop ;  which  consisted  in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  &rther  in 
his  proposed  wedloofc  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  returned  from 
Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  once  more  my  best  beloved 
and  moat  honoured  friend — is  not  thy  bosom  lighter  sinoo  thou  hast  thua 
nobly  acquitted  thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy  gallant  spirit 
from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains  which  dimmed  its  brightness?" 

The  Constable  sighed.  "  My  happiest  thoughts  at  this  moment,"  he  said, 
"would  arise  from  knowledge  that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended." 

"Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Daroian,  your  hopeful 
and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye 
shall  hear  of  his  recovery ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  to 
a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy,  and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven 
of  bliss  BO  speedy,  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  hare  died  than  to  have 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from  his  countenance  more 
certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate  than  his  words  seemed  to  imply ;  and  tho 
Prelate,  to  escape  being  farther  pressed  on  the  siibject  on  which  he  was  per- 
haps conscious  he  had  ventured  too  far,  rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  commanded  the  chaplain  who  entered  at  the  summons, 
that  he  should  despatch  a  careful  messenger  to  the  lodging  of  Damian  Laoy 
to  bring  particular  accounts  of  his  health. 

"  A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "just  come  from  the  sick  chamber 
of  the  noble  Damian  Lacy,  waits  hero  oven  now  to  have  speech  of  my  Lord 
Constable." 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  Archbishop— "my  mind  tells  me  ha 
brings  us  joyful  tidings.  —  Never  knew  I  such  humble  penitence, — such 
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willing  rosignation  of  natural  affectiona  anddesirea  to  thedoingof  lloaven's 
aervice,  but  it  waa  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either  temporal  or  spiritual." 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the  apactvnent.  His  gar- 
ments, of  various  colours,  and  Bhowily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newest 
or  cleanest,  neither  were  they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence  in  which 
he  now  stood. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  1"  said  the  Prelate ;  "  when  was  it  that  jngglers  and 
minstrels  pressed  into  the  company  of  such  as  we  without  permission  f" 

"  So  please  you,"  said  the  man,  "  my  instant  business  was  not  with  your 
reverend  lordship,  hut  with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to  whom  I  will  hope  that 
my  good  news  may  atone  for  my  evil  apparel," 

"  Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  live?"  said  the  Constable  eagerly. 

"  And  is  like  to  live,  riiy  lord,"  answered  tho  man — "  a  favourable  crisis 
(so  the  leeches  call  it)  hath  taken  place  in  his  disorder,  and  they  are  no 
longer  under  any  apprehensions  for  his  life." 

"  Now,  God  bo  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  so  mucb.  mercy !"  said  the 
Constable. 

"  Amen,  amen !"  replied  the  Archbishop  solemnly. — "  About  what  period 
did  this  blessed  change  take  place?" 

"  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  the  messenger,  "  a  soft  sleep 
fell  on  the  sick  youth,  like  dew  upon  a  parched  field  in  summer — ho  breathed 
freely — the  burning  heat  abated — and,  aa  I  said,  the  leeches  no  longer  fear 
for  his  life." 

"  Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Constable !"  said  the  Bishop,  with  ex- 
ultation— -"  Even  then  you  stooped  to  those  counsels  which  Heaven  suggested 
through  the  meanest  of  its  servants  1  But  two  words  avouching  penitence 
—but  one  brief  prayer — and  some  kind  saint  has  interceded  for  an  instanli 
hearing,  and  a  liberal  granting  of  thy  petition.  Noble  Hugo,"  he  continued, 
grasping  his  hand  in  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  "  surely  Heaven  designs  to 
work  high  things  by  the  hand  of  him  whose  faults  are  thus  readily  forgiven 
— whose  prayer  is  thus  instantly  heard.  For  this  shall  2k  Deam  liaudamus 
be  said  in  each  church,  and  each  convent  in  Gloucester,  ere  the  world  be  a 
day  older." 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps  less  able  to  perceive  an 
especial  providence  in  his  nephew's  recovery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
messenger  of  the  good  tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  purse. 

"  I  thank  you,  noble  lord,  said  the  man ;  "  but  if  I  stoop  to  pick  np  this 
taste  of  your  bountT,  it  is  only  to  restore  it  i^.un  to  the  donor." 

"  How  now,  sir?  said  the  Constable,  "methinks  thy  coat  seems  not  so 
well  lined  as  needs  make  thee  spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  lay  lord,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  must 
not  close  his  net  upon  sparrows — I  have  a  greater  boon  to  ask  of  your  lord- 
ship, and  therefore  I  decline  your  present  gratuity." 

"  A  greater  boon,  ha!"  said  tho  ConBtable, — "I  am  no  knight-errant,  to 
bind  myself  hy  promise  to  grant  it  ore  I  know  its  import ;  but  do  thou  coma 
to  my  pavilion  to-morrow,  and  thou  wilt  not  find  me  unwilling  to  do  what 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Prelate,  and  returned  homeward,  failing 
not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodging  as  he  passed,  whore  he  received  the  same 
pleasant  assurances  which  had  Keen  communicated  by  the  messenger  of  tha 
patticoluured  mantle. 
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Cliaptn  tjiE  SinEttEHt|i, 


Thk  events  of  tho  preceding  day  had  beoD  of  a  nature  so  interesting,  and 
latterly  so  harassing,  that  the  Constable  felt  weary  as  after  a  severely  con- 
tested  hattle-field,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  earliest  beams  of  dawn 
saluted  him  through  the  opening  of  the  teat.  It  was  then  that,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  Batisfaction,  he  began  to  review  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  condition  since  the  preceding  morning.  He 
had  then  risen  an  ardent  bridegroom,  ansious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fair  bride,  and  scrupulous  about  his  dress  and  appointtnents,  as  if  he 
had  been  as  young  in  years  as  in  hopes  and  wishes.  This  was  over,  and  he 
had  now  before  him  the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed  for  a  term  of 
years,  even  before  wedlock  had  united  them  indissolubly,  and  of  reflecting 
that  she  was  ej:posed  to  all  the  dangers  which  assail  female  constancy  in  a 
situation  thus  critionl.  When  the  immediate  anxiety  for  his  nephew  was 
removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  he  had  been  something  hiaty  in 
listening  to  tlie  arguments  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  believing  that  Dami- 
an's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  his  own  accomplishing,  to  the  letter, 
and  without  delay,  his  vow  for  the  Holy  Land.  "  How  many  princes  and 
kings,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "haye  assumed  the  Cross,  and  delayed  or 
renounced  it,  yet  lived  and  died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustaining 
such  a  visitation  as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened  me ;  and  in  what 
case  or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more  indulgence  than  I  ?  But  the 
die  is  now  cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether  my  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Church  has  saved  the  life  of  my  nephew,  or  whether  I 
have  not  fiiUen,  as  laymen  are  wont  to  fall,  whenever  there  is  an  encounter 
of  wits  hetwixt  them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I  would  to  God  it  may 
prove  otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my  sword  as  Heaven's  champion,  I  might 
the  better  expect  Heaven's  protection  for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave 
behind  me." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he  heard  the  warders  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent  challenge  some  one  whose  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching  it.  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  presently  after 
was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote,  (a  small  species  of  Into,)  tlje  strings  of 
which  were  managed  by  means  of  a  small  wheel.  After  a  short  prelude, 
a  manly  voice,  of  good  compass,  sung  verses,  which,  translated  into  modem 
language,  might  run  nearly  thus: 
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TVTieii  the  son^  was  finished,  the  Constnble  heard  some  talking  witbout, 
and  presently  Philip  Gaarine  entered  the  pavilion  to  tell  (hat  a  pei^on,  come 
hither  as  'he  said  bj  the  Constable's  appointment,  waited  permission  to 
apeak  with  him. 

"  By  my  appointmBnt  ?"  said  De  Laoy ;  "  admit  him  immediately." 

The  messenger  of  the  preceding  erening  entered  the  tent,  holding  in  one 
hand  his  small  cap  and  feather,  in  the  other  the  rote  on  which  he  had  hoeu 
juat  playing.  His  .ittire  was  fantastic,  consisting  of  wore  than  one  inner 
dress  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed 
BO  as  to  contrast  with  each  other — the  upper  garment  was  a  very  short  Nor- 
man cloak,  in  bright  ^reen.  An  embroidered  girdle  sustained,  in  lieu  of 
offensive  weapons,  an  lukhorn  with  its  appurtenances  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  other  a  knife  for  the  purpoees  of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed  to  intimate  that  he  had 
arrived  to  a  certain  rank  in  his  profession ;  for  the  Joyous  Science,  as  the 
profession  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its  various  ranks,  like  the  degrees 
in  the  church  and  in  chivalry.  The  features  and  the  manners  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and  habit ;  for,  as  the  latter 
was  gay  and  fantastic,  the  former  had  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  of 
sternness,  which,  unless  when  kindled  by^  the  enthusiasm  of  hia  poetical 
and  musical  exertions,  seemed  rather  to  indicate  deep  reflection,  tnan  the 
thoughtlessvivacity  of  observation  which  characterized  most  of  his  brethren. 
Kie  countenance,  though  not  handsome,  had  therefore  something  in  it 
striking  and  impressive,  even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  particoloured 
hues  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  reetmenfa ;  and  the  Constable  felt  somethinz 
inclined  to  patroniao  him,  as  ha  said,  "  Good-morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank 
thee  for  thy  morning  greeting;  it  was  well  sung  and  well  meant,  for  when 
we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink  him  bow  time  passes,  we  do  him  ttie  credit 
of  supposing  that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting  treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  t«  pause  and  make  an  effort 
ere  he  replied,  "My  intentions,  at  least,  were  good,  when  I  ventured  to  dis- 
turb my  lord  thus  early ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  boldness  hath  not 
been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

"  True,"  said  the  Constable,  "  you  had  a  boon  to  ask  of  me.  Be  speedy, 
and  say  thy  request  —  my  leisure  is  short." 

"  It  IS  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy  Land,  my  lord,"  said  the 

"  Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant,  my  friend,"  answered  Do 
Laoy  —  "  Thou  art  a  minstrel,  art  thou  not  ?" 

"  An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  my  lord,"  said  the  musician ; 
"yet  let  me  say  for  myself,  that  I  will  not  yield  to  the  king  of  minstrels, 
Geoffrey  Kudel,  though  the  King  of  England  hath  given  liim  four  manors 
for  one  song.  I  would  be  willing  to  contend  with  him  in  romajice,  lay,  or 
fable,  were  the  judge  to  be  King  Henry  himself." 

"You  have  your -own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said  DeLacy;  "neverthe- 
less. Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goest  not  with  me.  The  Crusade  has  been  already 
too  much  encumbered  by  men  of  thy  idle  profession-;  and  if  thou  dost  add 
to  the  number,  it  shall  not  he  under  my  protection.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
charmed  by  thy  art,  charm  thou  never  so  wisely." 

"  He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for,  and  to  win,  the  love  of  beauty," 
said  the  minstrel,  but  in  a  submissive  tone,  as  if  fearing  his  freedom  might 
give  offence,  "  should  not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel  the  charms  of  min- 
strelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  inBEnsible  to  the  flattery  which  assigned  fo  him 
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the  character  of  a  yonngcr  gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  jester,"  he  said,  "  I  ■war- 
rant me,  in  addition  to  thy  other  qualities." 

"  No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  our  profeBsion  which  1 
have  for  some  time  renounced — my  fortnnea  have  put  ma  out  of  tune  for 
jesting." 

"Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Oonstahle,  "if  thou  hast  heen  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply  with  the  rules  of  a  family  so  strictly 
ordered  as  mine,  it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better  than  I  thought. 
What  is  thy  name  and  country?  thy  speeeb,  methinks,  sounds  somewhat 

"  f  am  an  Armorican,  ray  lord,  from  the  merry  shores  of  Morbihan ;  and 
hence  my  tongue  hath  some  touch  of  my  country  speech.  My  name  is 
EenaultVidal." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Constable,  "  Iftou  shall  follow 
me,  and  I  will  give  orders  to  themaster  of  my  household  to  have  thee  attired 
something  aooording  to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly  guise  than  thou 
now  appearest  in.     Dost  thou  understand  the  use  of  a  weapon?" 

"  Indifferently,  my  lord,"  siud  the  Armorioan ;  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
sword  from  the  wall,  he  drew,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the  Con- 
stable's body  as  he  sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started  up,  crying,  "Villain, 
forbear !" 

"  La  you  1  noble  sir,"  replied  Tidal,  lowering  with  all  submission  the 

Kint  of  his  weapon  —  "I  have  already  given  yon  a  proof  of  sleight  which 
3  alarmed  even  your  experience  —  I  have  an  hundred  other  besides." 

"  It  may  be  bo,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed  at  having  shown  him- 
self moved  by  the  sudden  and  lively  action  of  the  juggler ;  "  but  1  love  not 
jesting  with  edge-tools,  and  have  too  mnoh  to  do  wiUi  sword  and  sword- 
blowa  in  earnest,  to  toy  with  them ;  so  I  pray  you  let  us  have  no  more  of 
this,  but  call  me  my  squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to  array 
me  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed,  it  was  the  Constable's 
intention  to  visit  the  Lad^  Abbess,  and  communicate,  with  the  necessary 
precautions  and  qualifications,  the  altered  relations  in  which  he  was  placed 
towards  her  niece,  by  the  resolution  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  of 
departing  for  the  Crusade  before  accomplishing  his  marriage,  in  the  terms 
of  the  precontract  already  entered  into.  He  was  conscious  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures,  and  he  delayed 
some  time  ere  he  could  think  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  and  soflr 
ening  the  unpleasant  intelligence.  An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to 
his  nephew,  whose  state  of  convalescence  continued  to  be  as  favourable,  as 
if  in  truth  it  had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Constable's  having 
complied  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  proceeded  to  the  convent  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But  she  had  been  already  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  which  he  came  to  com;uunicate,  by  a  still  earlier  visit 
from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself.  The  Primate  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator  on  this  occasion,  conscious  that  his  success  of  the  evening 
before  must  have  placed  the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with  the  rela- 
tions of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  willing,  by  his  countenance  and  authority, 
to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  might  ensue.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have 
left  Hugo  de  Lacy  to  plead  his  own  cause ;  for  the  Abbess,  though  she 
listened  to  the  communication  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  highest  dig' 
nitary  of  the  English  Church,  drew  consequences  from  the  Constable's 
change  of  resolution  which  the  Primate  had  not  espeoted.  She  ventured  to 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  De  Laey's  accomplishment  of  his  vows,  but  strongly 
argued  that  the  contract  with  her  niece  should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each 
party  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archbiflhop  endeavoured  to  daaale  the  Ahbesa 
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with  tbe  futore  honours  io  he  -won  hy  the  Constable  in  the  Holy  Land;  the 
eplendour  of  which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady  alone,  hnt  to  all  in  tha 
remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with  her.  AU  his  eloquence  was  t) 
no  purpose,  though  upon  eo  favourite  a  topic  he  eserted  it  to  the  utmost. 
The  Ahbeas,  it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after  his  ai^aments 
had  heen  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to  consider  how  she  should  intimate  in 
a  suitable  and  reverent  manner,  that  children,  tha  usual  attendants  of  a. 
happy  union,  and  the  esistenco  of  which  she  looked  to  for  the  continuation 
of  tne  house  of  her  father  and  brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any 
probability,  unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  married  parties  in  the  same  country.  She  therefore  insisted, 
that  the  Constable  having  altered  his  intentions  in  this  most  important  pai^ 
ticular,  the  Jiani;aUles  should  be  entirely  abrogated  and  set  aside ;  and  she 
demanded  of  the  Primate,  aa  an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  interfered  to 
prevent  the  bridegroom's  esecution  of  his  original  purpose,  he  should  now 
assist  with  his  influence  wholly  to  dissolve  an  engagement  which  had  heen 
thus  materially  innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  occasioned  De  Lacya 
breach  of  contract,  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent 
consequences  so  disagreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolution  of  an  ongace- 
ment  in  which  his  interest  and  inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He 
reproved  the  Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views  which  she,  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and 
concerning  the  interest  of  her  house.  He  even  upbraided  herwith  selfishly 
preferring  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be  avenged  of  tha 
shortMghted  and  merely  human  policy,  which  postponed  the  interests  of 
Christendom  to  those  of  an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  Prelate  took  his  departure,  leaving  the 
Abbess  highly  incensed,  though  she  prudently  forbore  returning  any  irre- 
verent answer  to  his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  the  Constable  himself, 
when  with  some  embarrassment,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  neces- 
sity of  his  present  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dignity;  her  arnple  black 
robe  and  scapular  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet  prouder  folds  aa 
she  listened  to  the  reasons  and  the  emergencies  which  compelled  the  Con- 
stable  of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage  which  ha  avowed  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  hearty  until  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade,  for  which  he  waa 
about  to  set  forth. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Abbess,  with  much  coldness,  "  if  this  communi- 
cation is  meant  for  earnest, —  and  it  were  no  fit  business  —  I  myself  no  fit 
person,— for  jesting  with— methinks  the  Constable's  resolution  should  have 
been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday  before  thgfianpailkf  had  united  his  troth 
with  that  of  Eveline  Berenger,  under  espeotations  very  different  from  those 

"On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reverend  lady,"  said  the 
Constable,  "I  had  not  then  the  slightest  thought  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me,  than,  as  I  see  with  pain,  it  is 
unpleasing  to  you." 

"I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the  Abbess,  "the  cogent  roasona, 
which,  existing  as  they  must  haTe  done  yesterday,  have  nevertheless  delayed 
their  operation  until  to-day." 

"  I  bwn,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "  that  I  entertained  too  ready  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  remission  from  my  vow,  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath, 
in  hie  zeal  ior  Heaven's  service,  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse  me." 

"  At  least,  then,"  said  the  Abbess,  veiline  her  resentment  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  coldness,  "  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  justice  to  pliwie 
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ns  in  the  same  Bituatioa  in  which  wo  stood  Testerday  morning ;  and,  by 
joining  with  my  niece  and  her  friends  in  desiring  the  abrogation  of  a  mar- 
riage contract,  entered  into  with  very  different  views  from  those  which  you 
now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  in  that  stale  of  liherty  of  which  she  is 
at  present  depnred  b^  her  oontraot  with  you." 

"  Ah,  madam !"  said  the  Constable,  "  what  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  and  in  a 
tone  how  cold  and  indifferent  do  you  demand  me  to  resign  hopes,  the  dearest 
which  mj  bosom  ever  entertained  since  the  life-blood  warmed  it  1" 

"I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to  such  feelings,  my  lord," 
replied  the  Abbess ;  "  but  methinks  the  prospects  which  could  bo  sn  easil? 
aiyourned  for  years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  farther  self-control, 
lie  altogether  abandoned." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did  he  answer  until  after 
a  considerable  pause.  "  If  your  niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which 
you  have  expressed,  I  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or  perhaps  to 
myself,  desire  to  retain  that  interest  in  her,  -which  our  solemn  espousals 
have  given  me.  But  I  mast  know  my  doom  from  her  own  lips ;  and  if  it  is 
as  severe  as  that  which  your  expressions  lead  mo  to  fear,  I  will  go  to  Pales- 
tine the  better  soldier  of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth  that 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called  on  her  Priecentris,  and  de- 
sired her  to  command  her  niece's  attendance  immediately.  The  Prieoentris 
bowed  reverendy,  and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  swd  De  Lacy,  "  whether  the  Lady  Eveline 
hath  been  possessed  of  the  circamstances  wnioh  have  occasioned  this  un- 
happy alteration  in  my  purpose  V 

"Thave  oommunioated  the  whole  to  her  from  point  to  point,"  said  the 
Abbess,  "  even  as  it  was  explained  to  me  this  morning  by  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon  the  subject,)  and 
confirmed  but  now  by  your  lordship's  own  mouth." 

"  I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  Constable,  "  for  having 
forestalled  my  excuses  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  most  important  for  me 
that  they  should  be  accurately  stated,  and  favourably  received." 

"  That,"  said  the  Abbess,  "  is  but  an  item  of  the  account  betwixt  you  and 
the  Prelate, — it  concerns  not  us." 

"  Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  De  Lacy,  without  taking  offence  at 
the  dryness  of  the  Abbess's  manner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most 
unhappy  change  of  circumstances  without  emotion,  — I  would  say,  without 
displeasure  7" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Abbess, 
"and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a  breach  of  faith  or  to  contemn  it — never 
to  grieve  over  it.  What  my  niece  may  do  in  this  case,  I  know  not.  I  am 
a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the  world,  and  would  advise  peace 
and  Christian  forgiveness,  with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unworthy 
treatment  which  she  has  received.  She  has  followers  and  vassals,  and 
friends,  doubtless,  and  advisers,  who  may  not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  worldly 
honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with  this  injury,  but  desire 
she  should  rather  appeal  to  the  King,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  fathers  followers, 
unless  her  liberty  is  restored  to  her  by  the  surrender  of  the  conti-act  into 
which  she  has  been  enticed. — Bat  she  comes,  to  answer  for  herself," 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  Base's  arm.  She  had  laid 
aside  mourning  since  the  ceremony  of  the  Jiangaitles,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
kirtle  of  white,  with  an  upper  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her  bead  was  covered 
■with  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as  to  float  about  her  like  the  misty  cloud 
nauallj  painted  around  the  countenance  of  a  seraph.  But  the  face  of 
Eveline,  though  in  beauty  not  unworthy  one  of  that  angelio  order,  was  at 

Sesent  far  from  resembling  that  of  a  seraph  in  tranquillity  of  expression, 
er  limbs  trembled,  her  cheeks  were  pale,  the  tinge  of  red  around  the 
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eyelids  expressed  recest  tears ;  yet  amidst  these  nataral  signs  of  distress 
and  uncertainty,  there  was  an  air  of  profound  resignation — a  resolution  to 
discharge  her  duty  in  every  emergence  reigning  in  the  solemn  espressioci 
of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  showing  her  prepared  to  govern  the  agitation 
which  she  could  not  entirely  suhdue.  And  bo  well  were  these  opposing 
qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution  mingled  on  her  cheek,  that  ETeline,  in 
the  utmost  pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked  more  fascinating  than  at  that 
instant;  and  Hugo  do  Lacy,  hitherto  rather  an  unirapaasioned  lover,  stood 
jn  her  presence  with  feelings  as  if  all  the  exaggerations  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  his  mistress  were  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom 
he  was  to  receive  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the  warrior  dropped  oa 
one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  the  hand  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gava 
to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  and,  ere  he  parted  with  it,  moistened 
it  with  one  of  the  few  tears  which  he  was  ever  known  to  shed.  But, 
although  surprised,  and  carried  out  of  his  character  by  a  snd!]en  impulse, 
he  regained  hia  composure  on  observing  that  the  Abbess  regarded  his 
humiliation,  if  it  can  be  bo  termed,  with  an  air  of  triamph;  and  he  entered 
on  his  defence  before  Eveline  with  a  manly  earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fer- 
vour, nor  free  from  a^tation,  yet  made  in  a  tone  of  firmness  and  pride, 
which  seemed  assumed  to  meet  and  control  that  of  the  ofiended  Abbess. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "you  have  heard  from  the  venerable 
Abbess  in  what  unhappy  position  I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the 
rigour  of  the  Archbishop — perhaps  I  should  rather  say  by  his  just  though 
severe  interpretation  of  my  engagement  in  the  Crusade.  I'  cannot  doubt 
that  all  this  has  been  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable  lady ;  hut 
as  I  must  no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let  mo  fear  whetlier  she  has  done 
me  justice  in  her  commentary  upon  the  unhappy  Eeoessity  which  must  pro- 
sently  compel  me  to  leave  my  country,  and  with  my  country  to  forego— at 
best  to  postpone — the  fairest  hopes  which  man  ever  entertained.  The  vene- 
rable lady  hath  upbraided  me,  that  being  myself  the  cause  that  the  eseoution 
of  yesteroay's  contract  is  postponed,  I  would  fain  keep  it  suspended  over 
your  head  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  No  one  resigns  willingly  such 
rights  as  yesterday  gave  me;  and,  let  mo  speak  a  boastful  word,  sooner 
than  yield  tiiem  up  to  man  of  woman  born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  gainst 
all  corners,  with  grinded  sword  and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for 
three  days'  space.  But  what  I  would  retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives, 
I  am  willing  to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as  the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may 
command  my  assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and  make  some  mora 
fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being  overpowered  again 
by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so  new  to  his  steady  nature,  that  he  blushed 
to  give  way  to  them. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took  the  word.  "Kinswoman," 
she  said,  "you  hear  that  the  generosity — or  thejustlce  —  of  the  Constable 
of  Chester,  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  departure  upon  a  distant  and 
perilous  eipedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered  into  upon  the  specific  and 
precise  understanding  tiat  he  was  to  remain  in  England  for  its  fulfilment. 
You  cannot,  methinks,  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom  which  he  ofiera 
you,'  with  thanks  for  his  bounty.  For  my  part,  I  will  reserve  mine  own 
until  I  shall  see  that  your  joint  application  is  sufficient  to  win  to  your  pur- 

Eose  his  Gra^se  of  Canterbury,  who  may  again  interfere  with  the  actions  of 
is  friend  the  Lord  Constable,  over  whom  he  has  alrea^Jy  exerted  so  much 
influence — for  the  weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spiritual  oonoerna." 

"If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  iady,"  said  the  Constable,  "that 
I  have  any  purpose  of  sheltering  myself  behind  the  Prelate's  authority,  to 
avoid  doing  Uiat  which  I  proclaim  my  readiness,  though  not  my  irillingnefa, 
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to  do,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  are  the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of 
Hugo  de  Lacj." — And  while  the  proud  Baron  thus  addressed  a  female  and 
a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent  his  eye  from  sparkling,  and  his  cheek  from 
flushing. 

"  My  gracious  and  venerable  kiaawoman,"  said  Eveline,  summoning 
together  her  resolution,  "  and  you,  my  kind  lord,  be  not  offended  if  I  pray 
you  not  to  inoreaae  by  groundless  Buspieiona  and  hasty  resentments  your 
difficulties  and  mine.  My  lord,  the  obligations  which  I  lie  under  to  you 
are  such  as  I  can  never  discharge,  since  they  comprehend  fortune,  life,  and 
honour.  Know  that,  in  my  anguish  of  mind,  when  besieged  by  the  Welsh 
in  my  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  the  Virgin,  that  (my 
honour  safe)  I  would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  onr  Lady 
Bhould  employ  as  her  instrument  to  relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony. 
In  giving  me  a  deliverer,  she  gave  me  a  master ;  nor  could  I  desire  a  more 
noWe  one  than  Hugo  de  Laoy." 

"God  forbid,  lady,"  swd  the  Constable,  speaking  eagerly,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  his  resolution  should  fail  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  uttered, 
"that  I  should,  by  such  ft  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any  resolution  in  my  faTUur  which  can 
put  force  on  your  own  inclinations  I" 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing  her  applause  of  this  senti- 
ment, declaring  it  was  spoken  like  a  Norman  gentleman  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort  her  to  beware 
how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  candour  of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  a  slight 
colour  overspreading  her  faoe,  to  statfl  her  own  sentiments,  without  listen- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  any  one.,  "  I  will  own,  noble  sir,"  she  said,  "  that 
when  your  valour  had  rescued  me  from  approaching  destruction,  I  could 
have  wished — honouriog  and  respecting  you,  as  I  had  done  your  !ate  friend, 
my  excellent  father  —  that  you  could  have  occepted  a  daughter's  servioo 
from  me.  I  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  have  surmounted  fbeae  sentiments, 
although  I  have  combated  them,  as  being  unworthy  of  me,  and  ungrateful 
to  you.  But,  from  the  moment  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  claim, 
on  this  poor  hand,  I  have  studiously  examined  ray  sentiments  towards  jou, 
and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them  coincide  with  my  duty,  that  I  may 
call  myself  assured  that  De  Laoy  would  not  find  in  Bvelme  Berenger  an  in- 
different, far  lees  an  unworthy  bride.  In  tiiis,  sir,  ^pou  may  boldly  confide, 
-whether  the  union  you  have  sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed 
till  a  longer  season.  Still  farther,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  these  nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  their  immediate 
aceomplisbment,  I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally  inexperienced. 
Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render  me  yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of 
a  man  of  honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  however  cold  and  qualified,  De  Lacy 
had  as  much  difficulty  to  restrain  his  transports  as  formerly  to  moderalB 
bis  agitation. 

"Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness!"  he  said,  kneeling  once  more,  and 
agiun  possessing  himself  of  her  hand,  "  perhaps  I  ought  in  honour  to  resign 
voluntarily  those  hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish  from  me  forcibly.  But 
who  could  be  capable  of  such  unrelenting  magnanimity?  —  Let  me  hope 
that  my  devoted  attachment— -that  which  yon  shall  hear  of  me  wheil  at  a 
distance  —  that  which  you  shall  know  of  me  when  near  you — may  give  to 
your  sentiments  a  more  tender  warmth  than  tbey  now  express ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  blame  me  not  that  I  accept  your  plighted  faith  anew,  under  the 
conditions  which  you  attach  to  it.  I  am  conscious  my  wooing  has  been  too 
late  in  life  to  ospeot  the  animated  returns  proper  to  youthful  passion  — 
Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with  those  calmer  sentimenta  which  make 
life  happy,  though  they  caanot  make  possession  rapturous.    Your  hand  re- 
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m^a  in  my  grasp,  but  it  aoknowledges  not  my  pressure —  Can  it  be  that 
it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lipa  have  said?" 

"Never,  noble  De  Lacyl"  Baid  Eveiine,  with  mora  animation  than  she 
had  yet  expressed ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  tone  was  at  length  sufficiently 
encouraging,  ainoe  her  loTerwas  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  themselves  for 
guarantee. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect,  that,  after  having  re- 
ceived this  plfedge  of  fidelity,  he  turned  to  conciliate  and  to  appease  the 
offended  Abboaa.  "  I  trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will 
leBume  your  former  kind  thoughts  of  me,  which  I  am  aware  wore  only  in- 
terrupted by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who  should  be 
dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that  I  may  leave  this  fair  flower  under 
protection  of  the  honoured  lady  who  is  her  nest  in  blood,  happj  and  secure 
lis  ehe  must  ever  be,  while  listening  to  your  counsels,  and  residing  within 
these  sacred  ■walla." 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be  propitiated  by  a  compli- 
ment, which  perhaps  it  had  been  better  policy  to  have  delayed  til!  a  calmer 
season.  "  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  and  you,  fair  kinswoman,  you  ought  needs 
to  be  aware  how  little  ray  counsels  — not  frequently  given  where  they  are 
unwillingly  listened  to  —  can  bo  of  avail  to  those  embarked  in  worldly 
affairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  solitude,  and  seclusion  — 
to  the  service,  in  brief,  of  Oar  Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been 
already  censured  by^  my  superior  because  I  have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece, 
mixed  more  deeply  in  seeular  affairs  than  became  the  head  of  a  convent  of 
recluses —  I  will  merit  no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account ;  nor  can  you 
expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered  by  worldly  ties,  had 
been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my  poor  solicitude.  But  this  house  is  too  mean 
for  the  residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron  ;  nor  do  I,  in  my 
lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness  to  exercise  over  such  an  one  that 
authority,  which  must  belong  (o  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects. 
The  grave  tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  contemplation  to  which 
the  females  of  this  house  are  devoted,"  continued  the  Abbess,  with  increas- 
ing heat  and  vehemence,  "  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  connections, 
be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose  thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the 
■worldly  toys  of  love  and  marriage." 

"  I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the  Conatablo,  in  his  tarn 
giving  -way  to  displeasure,  "  that  a  richly-dowered  maiden,  unwedded,  and 
unlikely  to  wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome  inmate  to  the  convent,  than 
one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the  world,  and  ■whose  wealth  is  not  likaiy 
to  increase  the  House's  revenues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury  in  this  hasty  insinuation,  and 
it  only  went  to  confirm  her  purpose  of  n^jecting  all  charge  of  her  niece 
during  hia  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  disinterested  as  haughty ;  and  her 
only  reason  for  anger  against  her  niece  was,  that  her  advice  had  not  been 
adopted  without  hesitation,  although  the  matter  regarded  Eveline's  happi- 
ness exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confirmed  her  in  the  resolution 
which  she  had  already,  and  hastily  adopted.  "May  Heaven  for^ve  you. 
Sir  Knight,"  she  replied,  "  your  injurious  thoughts  of  His  servants !  It  is 
indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  you  do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land, 
having  such  rash  judgments  to  repent  of.  — Por  you,  my  niece,  you  cannot 
want  that  hospitality,  which,  without  veriffiiig,  or  seeming  to  verify,  unjuat 
suspicions,  I  cannot  now  grant  to  you,  while  you  have,  in  your  kinswoman  of 
Baldringham,  a  secular  relation,  whose  noarneaa  of  blood  approaches  mine. 
Bind  who  may  open  her  gates  to  you  without  incurring  the  unworthy  cen- 
sure, that  she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  your  cost." 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness  whicb  came  over  Eveline's  cheek 
at  this  proposal,  and,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  repugnance,  'b» 
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hftBtened  to  relieTe  her  from  the  apprehensions  which  sho  Beamed  evidently 
to  entertain.  "  No,  reverend  mother,"  he  add,  "  eicce  you  bo  harshly  reject 
the  care  of  yonr  kinswoman,  she  shall  not  he  a  hurden  to  any  of  her  other 
relatives.  While  Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant  eastles,  and  many  a  manor 
besides,  to  mwntain  hre  upon  their  hearths,  his  hetrothod  bride  shall  burden 
no  one  with  her  society,  who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  ho- 
nour ;  and  methinks  I  were  much  poorer  than.  Heaven  hath.made  me,  could 
I  not  furnish  ftiends  and  followers  sufficient  to  serve,  obey,  and  protect 

"  No,  my  lord,"  saxA  Eveline,  recovering  from  the  dejection  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  unkindnesa  of  her  relative ;  "  since  some  un- 
happy destiny  separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my  father's  sister,  to 
whom  I  could  BO  securely  have  resigned  myself,  I  will  neither  apply  for 
ebelter  t«  any  more  distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which  you,  my  loI^l, 
BO  generously  offer ;  since  my  doing  so  might  escitfi  harsh,  and,  I  am  sure, 
undeserved  reproaches,  against  her  by  whom  I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less 
advisable  dweliing-piaoe,  I  hftTe  made  mv  resolution,  I  have,  it  is  true, 
only  one  friend  Icfi  hut  she  is  a  powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect  me 
against  the  particular  evil  fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  well  as  against 
the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life." 

"  The  Queen,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  Abbess,  interrupting  her  impatiently. 

"  The  Queen  of  Heaven !  venerable  kinswoman,"  answered  Eveline  ;  "  our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  lately  my 
especial  guardian  and  protectr  M  th  nk        n      th        wed  votaress  of 

the  Virgin  rgects  me,  itistoh     hlypt    n      wh  m  I      ght  to  apply  for 

The  venerable  dame,  taken,  s  m  what  at  u  awa  by  this  answer,  pro- 
nounced the  Jnteijection  "  Umph  1  n  a  ton  h  tt  b  ntt  ng  a  Lollard  or 
an  Iconoclast,  than  a  Catholie  Abb  and  a  d  e;hte  f  the  House  of 
Eerenger.     Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abb  h      d  ta  y  d      t    n  to  the  Lady  of 

the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  mu  h  d    ay  d  h    had  known  the  full 

merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the  property  of  her  own  convent. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silent,  while  the  Constable 
alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might  possibly  agiun  render  the 
abode  of  his  betrothed  bride  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  as  perilous  as  she  had 
on  a  former  occasion  found  it.  To  this  Eveline  rejjlied,  by  rewinding  him 
of  the  great  strength  of  her  native  fortress — the  various  sieges  which  it  had 
withstood — and  the  important  circumstance,  that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it 
was  only  endangered,  because,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  honour,  her 
father  Raymond  had  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  fought  at  disadvan- 
tage a  battle  under  the  walls.  She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  Constable  to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers,  a  seneschal  of 
Buob  approved  prudence  and  valour,  as  might  ensure  the  safety  of  the  place, 
and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Lacif  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the  Abbess  rose,  and,  pleading 
her  total  inability  to  give  counsel  m  secular  affairs,  and  the  rules  of  her 
order,  which  called  her,  as  she  sdd,  with. a  heightened  colour  and  raised 
voice,  "  to  the  simple  and  peaceful  discharge  of  her  conventual  duties,"  she 
left  the  betrothed  parties  in  the  looutory,  or  parlour,  without  any  company, 
save  Rose,  who  prudently  remained  at  some  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  seemed  agreeable  to  both ;  and  when 
Eveline  told  Rose  that  they  were  to  return  presently  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
under  a  sufficient  escort,  and  were  to  remain  there  during  the  period  of  the 
Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  her  follower  had 
not  heard  her  make  use  of  for  many  days.  She  spoke  also  highly  in  praise 
of  the  kind  acquiescence  of  the  Constable  in  her  wishes,  and  of  his  whole 
conduct,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  approaching  to  a  more  tender  feeling. 

"  And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,"  eaid  Rose,  "  if  you  will  speak  nnfeignedly, 
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you  mnsl,  I  am  convinoed,  allow  that  you  look  upon  tliia  interval  of  joars, 
interposed  betwist  your  contract  and  year  mairiago,  rather  as  a  respite 
than  in  any  other  light." 

'■  I  confess  it,"  sajd  BTeline,  "  nor  have  I  concealed  from  my  future  lord 
that  aaoh  are  my  feelings,  ungracious  as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my  youth, 
KoBo,  my  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the  duties  of  De  Lacye  wife. 
Then  Uiose  evii  auguries  hang  strangely  about  me.  Devot«d  to  evil  by  one 
kinawoman,  espelled  almost  from  the  roof  of  another,  I  seem  to  myself,  at 
present,  a  creature  who  muat  carry  distress  with  her,  pass  where  she  wilL 
This  evil  hour,  and,  what  is  more,  the  apprehensiooa  of  it,  will  give  way  to 
time.  When  I  shail  have  attained  tho  age  of  twenty,  Eose,  I  shall  be  a 
full-grown  woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger  strong  within  me,  to 
overcome  those  doubts  and  tremors  which  agitate  the  girl  of  seventeen." 

"  Ah !  niy  sweet  miatresa,"  answered  Eesa,  "  may  God  and  our  Lady  of  . 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  guide  all  for  the  best ! — But  I  would  that  this  oonlraot 
had  not  taken  place,  or,  having  taken  place,  that  it  could  have  been  fulfilled 
by  your  immediate  union." 


(E^ljUJlhE  tjlE 


If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased  from  her  private  intep- 
view  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Constable  rose  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  rapture  than  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or  espreesing ;  and  it 
was  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the  leeches  who  attended  his  nephew,  from 
whom  he  received  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  his  present  disorder, 
with  every  assurance  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  convents  and  to  the 
poor,  maaaea  to  be  said,  and  tapera  to  be  lighted.  He  visited  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  received  from  him  hia  full  approbation  of  the  course  which  he 
E reposed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that  out  of  the  plenary  power  which 
e  held  from  the  Pope,  the  Prelate  waa  willing,  in  consideration  of  his  in- 
stant obedience,  to  hmit  hia  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  to  tho  term  of  three 
years,  to  become  current  from  hia  leaving  Britain,  and  to  include  the  space 
necessary  for  bis  return  to  hia  native  country.  Indeed,  having  succeeded 
in  the  main  point,  tho  Archbishop  judged  it  wiae  to  concede  every  inferior 
consideration  to  a  person  of  the  Constable's  rank  and  character,  whoae 
good-will  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential  to  its  success 
as  his  bodily  preeenee. 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  hia  pavilion  highly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  extricated  himself  from  those  difficulties  which  m 
the  morning  seemed  almost  insuperable ;  and  when  his  officers  assembled 
to  disrobe  him,  (for  great  feudal  lords  had  their  levees  and  eouohees,  ia 
imitation  of  sovereign  princes,)  he  distributed  gratuities  amongst  them,  and 
jested  and  laughed  in  a  much  gayer  humour  than  they  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. 

"For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the  minstrel,  who,  sumptuously 
dressed,  stood  to  pay  his  respects  among  the  other  attendants,  "I  will  ^V9 
thee  nought  at  present;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bedniiie  until  I  am 
asleep,  and  I  wiU  nest  morning  reward  thy  minateelay  as  I  like  it." 
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"My  lord,"  said  Tidal,  "I  am  already  rewarded,  both  by  the  hononr, 
and  by  the  liveries,  -which  better  befit  a  royal  minstrel  than  one  of  my  mean 
feme;  but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  not  out  of  greed  of 
future  largess,  but  gratitude  for  past  faToura." 

"Grameroj,  good  fellow,"  said  tlie  Constable.  "Gnarine,"  be  added, 
addressing  his  squire,  "  let  the  watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remmn  within 
lie  tent  —  stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and  sleep,  or  listen  ta  the  min- 
strelsy, as  thou  likest  best.  Thou  thinkeat  thyself  a  jadge,  I  hare  heard, 
of  such  gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some  faithful  domestic  to  sloop 
at  night  within  the  tent  of  every  great  baron,  that^  if  danger  arose,  ho  might 
not  be  nnsupported  or  unprotected.  Guarine  accordingly  drew  his  sword, 
and,  faking  it  in  his  hand,  stretched  himaelf  on  the  ground  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  be  could  spring  up,  sword  in  hand.  His 
broad  black  eyes,  in  which  sleep  contended  with  a  desire  to  listen  to  the 
music,  were  fixed  on  Yidal,  who  saw  them  glittering  in  the  reflection  of  the 
silver  lamp,  like  those  of  a  dragon  or  a  basilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  tKiuchea  on  the  chorda  of  his  rote,  the  minstrel 
requested  of  the  Conatablo  to  name  the  subject  on  which  he  desired  the 

"  The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon 
his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelnde,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  singing  nearly  as  follows : — 


"  How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
"  from  what  drunken  rhymer  did  yott  learn  that  half-witted  satire  V 

"From  an  old,  ragged,  orossgrained  friend  of  mine,  called  Experience," 
answered  Vidal.  "  I  pray  Heaven,  he  may  never  take  your  lordship,  or  any 
other  worthy  man,  under  his  tuition." 

"Go  to,  fellow,"  said  tie  Constable,  in  reply;  "thou  art  one  of  those 
wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  that  \rould  fain  be  thought  witty,  because  thou 
canst  make  a  jest  of  thoao  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy  of  most 
■worship— the  honour  of  men,  and  the  truth  of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thy- 
self a  minstrel,  and  hast  no  tale  of  female  fidelity?" 

"  I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them  aside  when  I  disused 
my  practice  of  the  jesting  part  of  the  Joyous  Science.  NeverthelesH,  if  it 
pleases  your  nobleness  to  listen,  I  can  sing  you  an  established  lay  upon 
such  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  aoquiescenco,  and  Md  himself  as  if  to  slumber; 
while  Vidal  began  one  of  those  interminable  and  almost  innumerable  ad- 
ventures concerning  that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair  Ysolte ;  and  of  the 
constant  and  uninterrupted  faith  and  affection  which  she  displayed  in  nu- 
merous situations  of  difficulty  and  peril,  to  her  paramour,  the  gallant  Sir 
Trifltrem,  at  the  expense  of  her  less  favoured  husband,  the  luckless  King 
Mark  of  Cornwall ;  to  whom,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Sir  Tristrom  was 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity  which  De  Lac^  would  have 
chosen ;  but  a  feeling  like  shame  prevented  his  interrupting  it,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  ilnwilling  to  yield  to  or  acknowledge  the  unpleasing  sensations 
excited  by  the  tenor  pf  the  tale.     He  soon  fell  asleep,  c     "  '        ■  ■     • 


and  the  harper,  continuing  for  a  timo  his  monotonous  chant,  began  at  length 
himself  to  feel  the  infi.uence  of  slumber;  his  words,  and  tJi«  noUs  which  he 
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continued  to  tonoh  upon  the  harp,  were  broken  and  interrapted,  and  seemed 
to  eaoape  drowsily  from  his  fingera  and  voice.  At  length  IJie  sounds  ceased 
entirely,  and  the  minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with 
his  head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped  down  by  hia  side, 
while  the  other  rested  on  hia  harp.  His  slamber,  however,  was  not  very 
iong,  and  when  he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  reconnoi- 
teving,  by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp,  whatever  was  in  the  tent,  he  felt  a 
heavy  hand,  which  pressed  his  shoulder  as  if  gently  to  solicit  his  attention. 
At  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  vigilant  Philip  Guarine  whispered  in  hia 
ear,  "  Thine  office  for  the  night  is  ended  —  depart  to  thine  own  q^uarters 
with  all  the.  silence  thou  mayat." 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  hia  oloak  without  reply,  though  perhaps 
not  without  feeling  some  resentment  at  a  dismissal  so  unceremonious. 


CjiaptH  tliE  €raEiitit-/irsi. 


The  aohject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  engaged  at  night  is  apt  to 
occupy  our  thoughts  even  during  slumber,  whon  Imagination,  uncorrected 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web  out  of  whatever  ideas 
rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacy 
ill  his  dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified  with  the  unlucky 
Mark  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  he  awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions 
with  a  brow  more  clouded  than  when  he  was  preparing  for  hie  couch  on  the 
evening  before.  He  was  silent,  and  seemed  lost,  in  thought,  while  his  squire 
assisted  at  his  leveo  with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  "Gua- 
rine," at  length  he  said,  "  know  you  the  stout  Fleming,  who  was  said  to 
have  borne  him  so  well  at  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuae!  —  a  tall,  big, 
brawny  man," 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  answered  his  squire ;  "  I  know  Wilkin  Flammook — I 
saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"  Indeed  I"  replied  the  Constable  —  "  Here,  meanest  thou  1  —  In  this  city 
of  Gloucester?" 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  Ho  came  hither  partly  about  his  merchan- 
dise, partly,  I  think,  to  see  his  daughter  Bose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the 
gracious  young  Lady  Eveline." 

"  He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Like  most  of  his  kind — a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but  rubbish  in  the  field," 
B^d  the  Norman  squire. 
'    "Faithful,  also,  is  he  not?"  continued  the  Constable. 

"  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for  their  faith,"  replied 
Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  one  whom  he 
esteemed  a  being  of  an  inferior  order ;  when,  after  some  farther  inquiries, 
the  Constable  ordered  the  Fleming's  attendance  to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  occurred,  (for  his  speedy  departure 
required  many  arrangements  to  be  hastily  adopted.)  when,  as  the  Constable 
was  giving  audience  to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the  bulky  figure  of 
Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of 
white  oloth,  and  having  only  a  knife  by  his  side. 

"Leave  the  tent,  mj  masters,"  said  De  Lacy,  "but  continue  in  atteud- 
anoo  in  the  neighbourliood ;  for  here  comes  one  I  must  speak  to  in  private." 
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Tbe  ofEoets  witMrew,  and  the  OonBtable  and  rieming  were  left  alone. 
"You  are  Wilkin  Flammook,  who  fought  well  against  the  Welsh  at  tlio 
Garde  Doloureusef" 

"  I  did  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  WUkin  —  "I  was  hound  to  it  by  my 
hargain ;  and  I  hope  ever  to  act  like  a  man  of  credit." 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Conetahle,  "  that  you,  so  stout  of  limb,  and,  as  I 
hear,  so  bold  in  spirit,  might  look  a  little  higher  than  this  weaving  trade  of 

"  No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  my  lord,"  sMd  Wilkin ;  "  yet  I 
am  BO  far  from  complaining  of  mine,  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it 
should  never  he  better,  on  condition  I  could  bo  assureci  it  were  never  worso." 

"  Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  mean  higher  things  for 
you  than  your  modesty  apprehends  —  I  mean  to  leave  thee  in  a  charge  of 
great  trust." 

"Let  it  conoam  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord,  and  no  one  will  perform  it 
better,"  said  the  Fleming, 

"  Away  1  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  Baid  the  Constable.  "  What  think'st 
thou  of  being  dnbbed  knight,  as  thy  valour  well  deserves,  and  left  aa  Chat- 
telain  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse?" 

"  For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  shonld  crave  your  forgiveness ;  for  it 
wOTiId  Bit  on  me  like  a  gilded  helmet  on  a  ho^.  For  any  charge,  whether 
of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as  well  as  another." 

"  I  fear  ma  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way  mended,"  said  the  Constable, 
surveying  the  ucmilitary  dress  of  the  figure  before  him ;  "  it  is  at  present 
too  meaa  to  beflt  the  protector  and  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth 
and  rank." 

"  I  the  guardian  of  ayoung  lady  of  birth  and  rank !"  srud  Flammock,  his 
light  large  eyes  turning  larger,  lighter,  and  rounder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Iven  thou,"  said  &e  Constable.  "  The  Lady  Eveline  proposes  to  take 
up  her  residence  in  her  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  I  have  been  casting 
about  to  whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her  person  as  well  as  of  the 
stronghold.  Were  I  to  choose  soma  knight  of  name,  as  I  liave  many  in  my 
household,  he  would  be  setting  about  to  do  deeds  of  vassalage  upon  the 
Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in  turmoils,  which  would  render  the  safety  of 
the  castie  precarious ;  or  he  would  be  absent  on  feats  of  chivalry,  tourna- 
ments, and  hunting  parties;  or  he  would,  perchance,  have  shows  of  that 
light  nature  under  the  walls,  or  even  within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  turn- 
ing the  secluded  and  quiet  abode,  which  becomes  the  situation  of  the  Lady 
EveHue,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel, — Thee  I  can  confide  in — thou 
wilt  fight  when  it  is  requiaite,  yet  wilt  not  provoke  danger  for  the  sake  of 
danger  itself — thy  birth,  thy  habits,  will  lead  thee  to  avoid  those  gaieties, 
which,  however  fascinating  h>  others,  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee — thy 
management  will  be  aa  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  honour- 
flbie ;  and  thy  relation  to  her  favourite,  Eose,  will  render  thy  guardianship 
more  ^!;reeable  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank 
— And,  to  speak  to  thee  a  language  which  thy  nation  readily  comprehends, 
the  reward,  Fleming,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust, 
shall  be  beyond  thy  most  flattering  hope," 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anxious 
reflection.  He  gaaed  fisedly  on  the  earth  for  a  minute  after  the  Constable 
had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  raising  up  his  eyes  suddenly,  said,  "  It  is 
needless  to  seek  for  r^und-about  excuses.  This  cannot  be  your  earnest,  my 
lord — but  if  it  is,  the  scheme  is  naught." 

"  How  and  wherefore  ?"  asked  the  Constable,  with  displeased  surprise. 

"  Another  man  may  grasp  at  your  bounty,"  continued  Wilkin,  "  and 
leave  you  to  take  chance  of  the  value  you  were  to  receive  for  it ;  but  I  am  a 
downright  dealer,  I  will  not  take  payment  for  service  I  oaniiot  render." 
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"  But  I  demanti,  once  more,  ivherofore  thou  canst  not,  or  rather  wilt  no^ 
accept  iiiia  trust  ?"  said  the  Constable.  "  Surely,  if  I  am  wjlling  to  confer 
such  confidence,  it  is  well  tbj  part  to  answer  it," 

"True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming;  "but  niethiakB  the  noble  Lord  de 
Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise  Lord  do  Lacy  should  foresee,  that  a  Flemish 
wearer  is  no  fitting  guardian  for  his  plighted  bride.  Think  her  shut  up  in 
yonder  solitary  oaatle,  under  such  respectable  protection,  and  reflect  how 
long  the  place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land  of  love  and  of  adventure  1  We 
shall  have  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the  threare  under  our  windows,  and 
such  twangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from 
their  foundations,  as  clerks  say  happened  to  those  of  Jericho  —  We  shall 
have  as  many  knights-errant  around  «a  as  ever  had  Charlemagne,  or  King 
4rthur.  Mercy  on  me !  A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse 
immured  —  so  will  they  term  it — in  a  tower,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
old  riemish  weaver,  would  bring  half  the  chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to 
break  lances,  vow  vows,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not  what  foliiM 
besides. — Think  you  such  gallants,  with  the  blood  flying  through  their  veins 
like  quicksilver,  would  much  mind  mi/  bidding  them  begone  f" 

"  Draw  holts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcullia,"  said  the  Constable, 
with  a  constrained  smile. 

"And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would  mind  these  impediments! 
such  are  the  very  essence  of  the  adventures  which  they  come  to  seet.  — 
The  Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat  —  lie  of  the  Eagle 
would  fly  over  the  wails  —  be  of  the  Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  tne 

"  Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  de  Jjaoy. 

jrm,"  said  the  Fleming,  "like  the  Castle  of  Tintr 

i,  all  for  the  love  of  fair  lady  ?  —  And  then  those 
„  _  lea,  who  go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to  castle, 

from  tournament  to  touroament,  with  bare  bosoms,  flaunting  plumes, 
poniards  at  their  sides,  and  javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering  like  magpies, 
and  fluttering  like  jays,  and,  ever  and  anon,  cooing  like  doves  —  how  am  I 
to  exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Bvelioe'a  privacy  ?" 

"  By  keeping  doora  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  answered  the  Constable,  still  in  the 
same  tone  of  forced  jocularity ;  "  a  wooden  bat  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "  if  the  Flemish  weaver  say  skui,  when 
the  Norman  young  lady  says  (>pe»,  think  which  has  beat  chance  of  being 
obeyed.  At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship,  and  suoS 
like,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  —  I  would  not  undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the 
chaste  Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted  casUo,  which  no  living 
thing  could  approach." 

"  Thou  holiest  the  language  and  thoughts."  said  De  Lacy,  "  of  a  vulgar 
debauchee,  who  laughs  at  female  constancy,  because  be  has  Jived  only  with, 
the  most  worthless  of  the  sex.  Yet  thou  shouldat  know  the  coatrary,  having, 
as  I  know,  a  most  virtuous  daughter " 

"Whose  mother  was  not  leas  so,"  said  Wilkin,  breaking  in  upon  the 
Constable's  speech  with  somewhat  more  emotion  than  he  usually  displayed. 
"  But  law,  my  lord,  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and  direct  my  wife,  as  both 
law  and  nature  give  me  power  and  charge"  over  my  daughter.  That  which 
I  can  govern,  I  can  be  answerable  for ;  but  how  to  discharge  me  so  well  of 
a  delegated  trust,  is  another  question.  —  Stay  at  home,  my  good  lord,"  con- 
tinued the  honest  Fleming,  observing  that  his  speech  made  some  impression 
upon  De  Lacy;  "let  a  fool's  advice  for  once  be  of  avwl  to  change  a  wise 
man's  purpose,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no  wise  hour.  Ecmain  in  y.eur  own 
land,  rule  your  own  vassals,  and  protect  your  own  bride.  You  only  can 
claim  her  cheerful  love  and  ready  obedience ;  and  sure  I  am,  that,  without 
protending  to  guess  what  she  may  do  if  separated  from  you,  she  will,  under 
jour  own  eye,  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  a  loving  spouBe." 
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from  f  11  V 

"  L  t  th  wh  1  t  th  H  ]y  Sepaichre  regain  it,  my  lord,"  replied 
Fliunn  k  If  th  Lai  na  nd  Greeks,  as  they  call  them,  ara  no  better 
men  thnlh  hadt  gn  S.es  very  little  'whether  they  or  the  heathen 
have  the  country  that  ha         t  B      p         m     h  bl    d      d  tr  " 

"  In  good  faith,"  said  th    C      tabl        th  wh  t  th  /st; 

hut  I  caution  theo  to  rep    tt       tltth       btk       f  h      tiora 

Jew.     For  me,  my  word        I      th  xllglbyd      t      f       dl  haye 

only  to  consider  whom  Irayht       m     f      thtmpt     ttt  hich 

thy  caution  has  — not  wtht      m      hdwf  —     ded  thee  to 

decline." 

"  There  ia  no  man  tawhray       llhp  t  nlly      h  ably 

transfer  such  a  charge/  said  Wilkm  Plammook,  as  to  the  kinsman  near 
to  you,  and  possessed  of  your  trust;  yet  much  better  would  it  bo  were  there 
0  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in 


"  If,"  said  the  Constahle,  "  by  my  near  kinsman,  yon  mean  Randal  do 
jacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  looni" '""  '  ""       "  '     -" 
indeserving  of  honourable  confidence." 


Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  roonsider  him  as  totnlly  worthless,  and 


"  Nay,  I  mean  another,"  siud  Fkmmock,  "  nearer  to  you  bv  blood,  and, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  much  nigher  also  in  affection — I  had  in  mind  your 
iordship's  nephew,  Damian  de  Laey." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him ;  but  instantly  replied, 
with  forced  composure,  "  Damian  was  to  hase  gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine 
—  it  now  seems  I  must  go  in  his  ;  for,  since  this  laat  illness,  the  leeches 
have  totally  changed  their  minds,  and  consider  that  warmth  of  the  climaf* 
as  dangerous,  which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  aalutary.  But  our  learned 
doctors,  like  our  learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  right,  change  their 
counsels  as  they  may ;  and  we  poor  laymen  still  in  the  wrong,  I  can,  it  is 
true,  rely  on  Damian  with  the  utmost  oonfldenoe ;  but  he  is  young,  Plam- 
mock — yery  young  —  and  in  that  particular,  r^embles  but  too  nearly  the 
party  who  might  be  otherwise  committed  tfl  his  charge." 

"  Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  swd  the  plain-spoken  Fleming,  "  remain  at 
home,  and  be  yourself  the  protector  of  what  ia  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"Once  piore,  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot,"  answered  the  Constable.  "The 
step  whioh  I  have  adopted  as  a  great  duty,  may  perhaps  be  a  great  error  — 
I  only  know  that  it  is  irrotrioyable." 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Wilkin — "he  ia  honest  and 
true ;  and  it  is  better  trusting  young  liona  than  old  wolres.  He  may  err, 
perhaps,  but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"  ifiou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked  thy  counse!,  blunt  as  it  ia.  But  let  what  has 
passed  be  a  secret  betwixt  us ;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that  may  ad- 
vantage thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speaking  about  my  aSMra." 

"  That  account  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord,"  replied  Flam moct ;  "  for 
my  object  waa  to  ask  your  lordship's  favour  to  obtain  certdn  estensiona 
of  our  privileges,  in  yonder  wild  corner  where  we  Flemings  have  made 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant,"  said  the  Constable. 
And  the  honest  Fleming,  among  whose  good  qualities  serupulona  delicacy 
was  not  the  foremost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  great  minuteness,  the  parti- 
culars of  his  request  or  petition,  long  pursued  in  vain,  but  to  which  this 
interview  was  the  means  of  insuring  success. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed, 
hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian  do  Lacy,  and  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  his  nephew,  intimated  to  him  his  change  of  destination ;  alleging 
hia  own  hurried  departure,  Damian'e  late  and  present  illness,  together  with 
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the  necessary  protection  to  be  afforded  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  reasona  wli^ 
his  nephew  must  needs  remain  behind  him  —  to  represent  him  daring  his 
absence  —  to  protect  the  family  rights,  and  assert  the  family  honour  of  the 
house  of  Do  Lacy — above  all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful btide,  whom  his  unole  and  patron  had  been,  in  some  measure  compelled 
to  abandon  for  a  time. 

Daraian  yet  oconpied  hia  bed  while  the  Constable  communicated  liiis 
change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he  might  think  the  circumstance  fortunate, 
that  in  this  position  he  could  conceal  from  his  uncle's  observation  the  various 
emotions  which  he  could  not  help  feeime;  while  the  Constable,  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily  finishing  what  he  has  to  say  on 
an  unpleasant  snbjeot,  harried  Over  an  account  of  the  arrangemecta  which 
he  had  made,  in  ordef  that  his  nephew  might  have  the  moans  of  discharging, 
with  sufQcient  effect,  the  important  trust  committed  to  him. 

The  youth  Ibteued  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream,  which  he  had  not  the  power 
of  interrupting,  though  there  was  something  within  him  which  wbiapered 
there  would  be  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating  against  hia 
uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Something  he  accordingly  attempted  to  say, 
whon  the  Constable  at  length  paused ;  but  it  was  too  feebly  spoken  U>  shako 
a  resoJution  fully  though  hastily  adopted  and  esplioitiy  announced,  by  one 
not  in  the  use  to  speak  before  "his  purpose  was  fised,  or  to  alter  it  when  it 
was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could  be  termed  such,  was 
spoken  in  terms  too  contradictory  to  be  intelligible.  In  one  moment  he 
professed  hia  regret  for  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped  to  gather  in  Pales- 
tine, and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his  purpose,  but  permit  him  to 
attend  his  banner  thither ;  and  in  the  next  sentence,  he  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  deiend  the  safety  of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
De  Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  feelings,  though  they  were  for 
the  moment  contradictory  to  each  other.  It  was  natural, lie  thought-,  that 
a  young  knight  should  be  desirous  to  win  honour  —  natural  also  that  he 
should  willingly  assume  a  charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that,  assuming  his  new  office  willingly,  the  joung  man  should  yet 
feel  regret  at  losing  the  prospect  of  honourable  adventure,  which  he  must 
abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled  in  reply  to  the  broken  expostulations 
of  his  nephew ;  and,  having  confirmed  his  former  atrangemonf^  left  the 
young  man  to  refiect  at  leisure  on  his  change  of  destination,  while  he  him- 
self. In  a  second  visit  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose 
which  he  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and  to  his  bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no  measure  abated  by  this 
communication;  in  which,  indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  little  interest. 
She  pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  knowledge  of  secular 
affairs,  if  she  should  chance  to  mistake  the  usages  of  the  world ;  yet  she 
had  always,  she  said,  understood,  that  the  guardians  of  the  young  and 
leautifnl  of  her  own  sex  were  chosen  from  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

"  Your  own  unkindnesa,  lady,"  answered  the  Constable,  "  leaves  me  no 
better  choice  than  I  have  made.  Since  the  Lady  Eveline's  nearest  Irienda 
deny  her  the  privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with  which  she 
has  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  side,  were  worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure 
for  her  the  protection  of  my  nearest  male  heir,  Damian  is  young,  but  he 
is  true  and  honourable ;  nor  does  the  chivalry  of  England  afford  me  a  better 
choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with  consternation,  at  the 
resolution  which  her  bridegroom  thus  suddenly  announced ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  remark  of  the  Lady  Abbess  made  the  answer  of  the 
Constable  necessary,  and  prevented  him  from  observing  that  her  colour 
shiftod  mora  than  once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

...J  .CaX")'^[c 
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Eose,  who  waa  not  eseluded  from  the  conference,  drew  close  up  t)  her 
mistress ;  and,  by  affecting  to  adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  stroD^ly 
preaaed  her  hand,  gave  her  time  and  enoourageafeat  to  compose  her  mind 
for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and  decisive,  and  annoanced  with  a,  firmoesa 
which  showed  that  the  unoertiunty  of  the  moment  had  passed  owny  or  been 
suppreseed.  "  In  case  of  danger,"  she  said,  "  she  would  sot  fail  to  apply 
to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid,  as  he  had  once  done  before ;  but  she 
did  not  apprehend  any  danger  at  present,  within  her  own  secure  castle  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  where  it  was  her  purpose  to  dwell,  attended  only  by 
her  own  household.  She  was  resolved,"  she  continued,  "in  consideration 
of  her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  retirement,  which  she 
peoted  would  not  be  violated  even  by  the       "  ,    ■   ,  .     , 

act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some  appreher 
unavoidable." 

The  Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  proposal,  which  her  ideas  of 
decorum  recommended;  and  preparations  were  hastily  made  for  the  Lady 
Eveline's  return  to  the  oaatle  of  her  father.  Two  interviews  which  inter- 
vened before  her  leaving  the  convent,  were  in  their  nature  painful.  The 
first  was  when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  by  his  uncle,  as  the 
delegate  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  charge  of  his  own  property,  and, 
which  waa  much  dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  protection  of  her  person 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance ;  but  that  single  look  com- 
prehended and  reported  fo  her  the  rarage  which  disease,  aided  by  secret 
grief,  had  made  on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  countenance  of  the  youth 
before  her.  She  received  his  salutation  in  a  manner  aa  embarrassed  as  that 
in  which  it  was  made ;  and,  to  his  hesitating  proffer  of  service,  answered, 
that  she  trusted  only  to  be  obliged  ta  him  for  his  good-wili  during  the 
interval  of  his  uncle  a  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  waa  the  nest  trial  which  she  was  to 
undergo.  It  waa  not  without  emotion,  although  she  preserved  her  modest 
composure,  and  De  Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  deportment.  His  voice  faitored, 
however,  when  he  came  to  announce,  "  that  it  were  unjust  she  should  be 
bound  by  the  engagement  which  she  bad  been  graciously  contented  to  abide 
under.  Three  years  he  had  assigned  for  its  term ;  to  which  space  the  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  bad  consented  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  absence.  If  I 
appear  not  when  these  are  elapsed,"  he  said,  "letthe  Lady  Eveline  conclude 
that  the  grave  holds  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her  male  some  happier  man. 
She  cannot  find  one  more  grateful,  though  there  are  many  who  better 
deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted ;  and  the  Constable,  speedily  afterwards  em- 
barking, ploughed  the  narrow  soas  for  the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he 
proposed  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Count  of  that  rich  and  warlike  country, 
who  had  lately  taken  the  Cross,  and  to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should 
be  found  most  practicable  on  their  destination  for  the  Holy  Land.  The 
broad  pennon,  with  the  arms  of  the  Lacys,  streamed  forward  with  a  favour- 
able wind  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  io  the  quarter  of  the 
horizon  Where  its  renown  was  to  be  augmented ;  and,  considering  the  fame 
of  the  leader,  and  the  escellence  of  the  soldiers  who  foliowed  him,  a  more 
gallant  band,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  never  went  to  avenge  on  the 
Saracens  tlie  evils  endured  by  the  Latins  of  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  with  the  Abbess,  whose  offended 
dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  slight  regard  which  she  had  paid  to  her 
opinion,  resumed  her  journey  homeward  to  her  paternal  castle,  where  her 
household  was  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  Constable,  and 
approved  of  by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accommodation  at  every  halting 
plftoe  which  she  had  erporienoed  upon  her  journey  to  Gloucester,  and,  as 
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Ijefore,  the  pniTeyor  was  inrisible,  although  she  could  te  at  little  loss  to 
gueas  his  nama.  Yut  it  appeared  as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations 
was  id  Bome  degree  alterwi.  All  the  realities  of  convenience  and  accommo 
dation,  with  the  moat  perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her  eyerj 
■where  on  the  route ;  but  they  wore  no  longer  mingled  with  that  display  of 
tender  gallantry  and  taste,  which  marked  that  the  attentions  were  paid  to  a 
young  and  heautiful  female.  The  clearest  fountaiu-faead,  and  the  most 
shady  grove,  were  no  longer  selooted  for  the  noontide  repast ;  but  the  house 
of  some  franklin,  or  a  small  abbey,  afforded  the  necessary  hospitality.  All 
seemed  to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe  attention  to  rank  and  decorum — 
it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order,  rather  than  a  young  maiden  of 
high  quality  and  a  rich  inheritance,  had  been  journeying  through  the  land, 
and  Eveline,  though  pleased  with  the  delicacy  which  seemed  thus  to  respect 
her  unprotected  and  peculiar  condition,  would  sometimes  think  it  unneoes* 
aary,  that,  by  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  should  be  forced  on  her  recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian,  to  whose  care  ahe  had  been  so 
solemnly  committed,  did  not  even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on  the  road. 
Something  there  was  which  whispered  to  her,  that  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course might  be  unbecoming — even  dangerous;  but  surely  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  knight  and  gentleman  enjoined  him  some  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  maiden  under  his  escort,  were  it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommo- 
dations had  been  made  to  her  satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any  special  wish 
which  was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse,  however,  which  took  place 
betwixt  them,  was  through  means  of  Amelct,  Damiau  de  Lacya  youthful 
page,  who  came  at  moi'ning  and  evening  to  receive  IJ^veline's  commands 
concerning  their  route,  and  the  hours  of  journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveline's  return  less  endurable ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  society  of  Rose,  she  would  have  found  herself 
under  an  intolerably  irksome  degree  of  constraint.  She  evea  hazarded  to 
her  attendant  some  remarks  upon  the  singularity  of  De  Lacy's  conduct, 
who,  authorized  as  he  waa  by  his  situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afraid  to 
approach  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  basilisk. 

Rose  lot  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as  if  it  had  been  uaheard'; 
but  when  her  mistress  made  a  second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  sho 
answeied,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  character,  though  perhaps 
with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  "Damian  de  Lacy  judges  well,  noble  lady. 
He  to  whom  the  safe  keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not 
indulge  himself  too  often  by  gazing  upon  it." 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veil,  nor  did  she  again  during 
their  journey  mention  tlie  name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  gray  turrets  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  greeted  her  sight  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  and  ahe  once  more  beheld  hor  father's  banner 
floating  from  its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her  approach,  her  sensa- 
tions were  mingled  with  pain ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towarda  that 
ancient  home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  waero  she  might  indulge  the  new  train 
of  thoughts  which  circumstances  had  opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes 
which  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the  ancient  portal  as  soon  aa 
possible,  bowed  hastily  to  the  well-known  faces  which  showed  themselves 
on  all  sides,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting  at  the  chapel  door,  sho 
had  penetrated  to  the  crypt,  in  which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  painting. 
There,  prostrate  on  the  ^ound,  she  implored  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  through  those  intricacies  in  which  she  had  involved 
herself,  by  the  falfilmeat  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in  her  anguish 
before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  was  misdirected,  ita  purport  "was 
virtuous  and  sincere ;  nor  are  wo  disposed  to  doubt  that  it  attained  that 
Heaven  towards  which  It  was  doYOUtly  addresaed. 

Vol.  is.— 27 
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The  household  of  the  Lady  ETeline,  though  of  an  estahlishment  becom« 
ing  her  present  and  future  rank,  was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  characbor, 
corresponding  to  her  place  of  reBidenee,  and  the  priracy  connected  with 
her  situation,  retired  as  she  was  from  the  class  of  maidens  who  are  yet 
unengaged,  and  yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  who  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  a  married  name.  Her  immediate  female  attendants,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  conatituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The 
garrison  of  the  castle,  besides  household  servants,  consisted  of  veterans 
of  tried  faith,  the  followers  of  Berenger  and  of  De  Laoy  in  many  a  bloody 
field,  to  whom  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar  as  any 
of  their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and  whose  courage,  nevertheless,  tem- 
pered by  age  and  experience,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in  any  rash  adyen- 
ture  or  accidental  quarrel.  These  men  maintained  a,  constant  and  watchful 
guard,  commanded  by  the  steward,  but  under  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand, 
who,  besides  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  at  times  pleased 
to  show  Eome  sparkles  of  his  ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any  sudden  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Welsh  to  surprise  the  castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  dis- 
posed within  a  few  miles  of  the  Oarde  Doloureuse,  ready,  on  the  least  alarm, 
to  advance  to  defend  the  place  against  any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders, 
who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Gwenwyn,  might  have  the  hardihood  to  form 
A  regular  siege.  To  this  band,  which,  under  the  eye  of  Daraian  de  Laoy 
himself,  was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be  added  on  occa- 
sion all  the  military  fo  f  th  M  h  mp  ing  numerous  bodies  of 
Flemings,  and  other  fo                  h    h  Id  tl  tablishments  by  military 

Wbilo  the  fortress  w      th  f    m  1     t  !b  yiolenoo,  the  life  of  its 

inmates  was  so  unvar   d       d      mj  1  ^1 1  have  excused  youth  and 

beauty  for  wishing  for  ty  t  th      xp    se  of  some. danger.    The 

labours  of  the  needle  w  ly     1        d  by  a  w  ik  round  the  battlements, 

where  Eveline,  as  she  p  d  mnamwth  Bose,  received  a  military 
salute  from  each  sentinel  m  turn,  or  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  caps  and 
bonnets  of  the  domestics  pmd  her  the  same  respect  which  she  received 
above  from  the  pikes  and  javelins  of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  airing  beyond  the  castle  gate,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  doors  and 
bridges  were  to  be  opened  and  lowered ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  to 
get  under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  oase  might  require,  at- 
tended for  the  security  of  the  Lady  Eveline's  person.  Witliout  this  mili- 
tary attendance  they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the  mills, 
where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his  warlike  deeds  forgotten,  was  occupied 
with  bis  meohanioal  labours.  But  if  a  farther  disport  was  intended,  and 
the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  to  hunt  or  hawk  for  a  few 
hours,  her  safety  was  not  confided  to  a  guard  so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  might  afford.  It  was  neoessai'y  that  Baoul  should  anuounce  her . 
purpose  to  Damian  by  a  speoial  messenger  despatehed  the  evening  before, 
that  there  might  bo  time  before  daybreak  to  soour,  with  a  body  of  light 
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«ava!ry,  the  region  in  which  she  intended  to  take  her  pleasure';  and  senti- 
nels were  placed  in  all  suspicious  places  while  she  continued  in  the  Geld. 
In  truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an  eseursion,  with- 
out any  formal  annunciation  of  her  intention ;  hut  all  her  purposes  seemed 
to  be  known  to  Daaiao  as  soon  aa  they  were  formed,  and  slie  waa  no  sooner 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearroen  from  his  oanip  vrere  seen 
scouring  the  valleys,  and  guarding  the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian'a  own 
plume  was  usually  beheld  oonapiouous  among  the  distant  soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  sport,  that  Eveline  seldom  resorted  to  amusement  which  was  at- 
tended with  ^oh  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many  persona. 

The  day  being  worn  out  ns  it  best  might,  in  the  evening  Father  Aldro- 
vand  was  wont  to  read  o«t  of  some  holj  legend,  or  from  tho  homilies  of 
some  departed  saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  St  for  the  hearing  of  his 
little  Gongregalion.  Sometimes  also  he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  good  man's  attention  was  so 
strangely  turned  to  the  militatj  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  he  waa 
never  able  to  quit  tho  boolis  of  Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  Judas  Maccabeus;  although  the  manner  in  which  he  illustrated 
the  victories  of  the  children  of  Israel  waa  much  more  amusing  to  himself 
than  edifying  to  his  female  audience. 

Somelames,  but  rarely,  Eoae  obtained  permission  for  a  strolling  minstrel 
to  entertain  an  hour  with  his  ditty  of  love  and  chivalry ;  sometimes  a  pil- 
grim from  a  distant  shrine,  repaid^y  long  tales  of  the  wonders  which  he 
had  seen  in  other  lands,  the  hospitality  which  the  Garde  Doloureuae  af- 
forded ;  and  sometimes  also  it  happenecf,  that  the  interest  and  intercession 
of  the  tiring-woman  obtained  admission  for  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlars, 
who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  found  profit  by  carrying  from  caatle  to  castle 
tho  materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  travelling  jesters,  are  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  amusements ;  and  though  bis  nation  subjected 
him  to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh  hard,  with  his  huge 
harp  strong  with  horse-hair,  was  sometimes  admitted  to  vai^  the  uniformity 
of  their  secluded  life.  But,  saving  such  amusements,  and  saving  also  the 
regular  attendance  upon  the  religious  duties  at  the  chapel,  it  was  impossible 
for  life  to  glide  away  in  more  wearisome  monotony  than  at  Ihe  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doiooreuse.  Since  the  death  of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 
hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of  hononc  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
the  gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  siud  to  have  enveloped  the  ancient  man- 
Eion  of  Baymond  Berenger,  were  it  not  that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed 
warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the  battlements,  gave  it  rather  the 
aspect  of  a  state-prison ;  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  gradually  became 
infected  by  the  character  of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression,  which  her  naturally 
lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate  to  resist;  and  as  her  ruminations  be- 
came graver,  had  caught  that  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which  is  so 
often  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthuaiastical  temperament.  She  meditated 
deeply  upon  the  forOier  accidents  of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that 
her  thoughta  repeatedly  wandered  back  to  tho  two  several  periods  on  which 
she  had  witnessed,  or  supposed  that  she  had  witnessed,  a  supernatural  ap- 
pearance. Then  it  was  that  it  often  seemed  to  her,  as  if  a  good  and  evil 
power  strove  for  mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitude  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-importanoe ;  and  it  is  when  alone, 
and  occupied  only  with  their  own  thoughts,  thai  fanatics  have  reveries,  and 
imajiined  saints  lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ecstasies.  With  Eveline  the 
influence  of  enthusiasm  went  not  such  a  length,  yet  it  aeemed  to  her  as  if 
In  the  vision  of  the  night  she  saw  sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  bending  upon  her  glances  of  pity,  comfort,  and  proteo- 
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tion;  sometimes  the  ominoua  form  of  the  Sason  castle  of  Baldringbam, 
holding  up  the  hloodj  hand  as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which  she  had 
been  treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with  reyenge  the  descendant  ot  her 
murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  reflect  that  she  was  the 
last  branch  of  her  house  —  a  hoiiae  to  which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of 
the  miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influence  of  the  revengeful 
Tanda,  had  been  peenliarlj-  attached  for  ages.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  the  prize,  ior  the  disposal  of  which  the  benign  saint  and  vindictive 
fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and  keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interruption  of  her  meditationa 
from  any  external  circumatanee  of  interest  and  amusement,  she  became 
pensive,  absent,  wrapt  herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew  Ler 
attention  from  the  conversaUon  around  her,  and  walked  in  the  world  of 
reaiity  like  one  who  is  still  in  a  dream.  When  she  thought  of  her  engage- 
ment with  the  Constable  of  Chester,  it  was  with  resignation,  hut  witiiout  a 
'wish,  and  almost  without  an  expectation,  that  she  would  be  oalled  upon  to 
fulfil  it.  She  had  accomplished  ner  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deli- 
verer in  exchange  for  her  own ;  and  although  slie  held  herself  wUling  to 
redeem  the  pledge  —  nay,  would  scarce  confess  to  herself  the  reluctfince 
with  which  she  thought  of  doing  so  —  jet  it  is  certain  that  she  entertained 
unavowed  hopes  tliat  Our  lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  would  not  bo  a 
severe  creditor ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to  accom- 

Elish  her  vow,  wonld  not  insist  upon  hex  claim  in  its  full  rigour.  It  would 
ave  been  the  blackest  ingratitude,  to  have  wished  that  her  |;allant  deli- 
Terer,  whom  she  had  bo  much  cause  to  pray  for,  should  experience  any  of 
those  fatalities  which  in  the  Holy  Land  so  often  changed  the  laurel-wreath 
info  cypress ;  hut  other  accidents  chanced,  when  men  had  been  long  abroad, 
to  alter  those  purposes  with  which  they  had  left  home, 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  had  recited,  for 
the  amusement  of  tlie  lady  and  household,  the  celebrated  hiy  of  the  Count 
of  Gleichen,  who,  already  married  in  his  own  country,  laid  himself  under 
so  many  obligations  in  the  Bast  to  a  Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means 
he  achieved  his  freedom,  that  he  married  her  also.     The  Pope  and  his  con- 


clave were  pleased  to  approve  of  the  double  wedlock,  i 

dinary;  and  the  good  Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed  between 

two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps  between  them  under  the  same 

monument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  been  various  and 
discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father  Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether 
false,  and  an  unworthy  ealuinny  on  the  head  of  the  church,  in  affirming  his 
Holiness  would  countenauce  such  irregularity.  Oid  Margery,  with  the 
tender-heartedness  of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly  for  pity  during  the 
tale,  and,  never  questioning  either  tho  power  of  the  Pope  or  the  propriety 
of  his  decision,  was  pleased  that  a  mode  of  extrication  was  found  for  a, 
complication  of  love  distresses  which  seemed  almost  inextricable.  Dame 
Gillian  declared  it  unreasonable,  that,  since  a  woman  was  only  allowed  ono 
husband,  a  man  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives;  while 'Raonl,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  verjuice,  pitied  the 
deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who  could  be  fool  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
Buch  a  privilege. 

"Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline;  "and  do  you,  my 
dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  judgment  upon  the  Count  of  Gleichen  and  his  two 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  "  She  was  not  much  accustomed  to  think  of 
such,  matters ;  but  tha^  in  her  apprehension,  the  wife  who  could  be  con- 
tented with  but  one  half  of  her  husband's  affections,  had  never  deserved  to 
engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 
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"  Thoa  art  parily  right,  Eose,"  said  Breline ;  "  and  methinks  tte  Euro- 
pean lady,  when,  she  fotmd  herself  outshone  by  the  yoang  and  beautiful 
foreign  prinoesB,  would  have  best  consulted  her  o-wa  digDitj  in  resigning 
the  place,  and  giving  the  Holj  Father  no  more  trouble  flian  in  annulling 
the  marriage,  as  has  heen  done  in  cases  of  more  frequent  ocourrenoe." 

This  she  said  with  an  wr  of  indifference  and  even  gaiety,  which  intimated 
to  her  faithful  attendant  with,  bow  little  effort  she  herself  could  have  made 
euoh  a  saoriflce,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of  her  affections  towards 
the  Constable.  But  there  was  another  than  the  Constable  on  whom  her 
thoughts  turned  more  frequently,  though  inyoluatarily,  than  perhaps  in 
prudence  they  should  haye  done. 

The  reooUeotions  of  Damian  do  Lacy  had  not  boon  eraaod  from  Eveline's 
mind.  They  were,  indeed,  renewed  "by  hearing  his  name  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  bv  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon  her  oonvenience,  interest,  and  safety ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on  her  in  person,  he  never 
even  attempted,  by  a  direot  communication  with  herself,  to  consult  her 
pleasure,  even  upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  hy  Facher  Aldrovand,  or  by  Eose,  to  Amelot, 
Damian's  page,  while  they  gave  an  air  of  formality  to  their  intercourse, 
which  Eveline  thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet  served  to  fis  her 
attention  upon  the  oonneotion  between  them,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to 
her  memory.  The  remark  by  which  Eose  had  vindicated  the  distance  oh- 
served  by  her  youthful  guardian,  sometimes  arose  to  her  recoUection ;  and 
while  her  soul  repelled  with  scorn  the  suspicion,  that,  in  any  cose,  his  pre- 
sence, whether  at  intervals  or  constantly,  could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's 
interest,  she  conjured  up  various  arguments  for  givmg  him  a  frequent  place 
in  her  memory. — Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  Damian  often  and  kindly, 
as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best  beloved,  and  most  trusted  relative?  —  Was 
he  not  her  former  deliverer  and  her  present  guardian  ? — And  might  he  not 
be  considered  as  an  instrument  specially  employed  by  her  divine  patroness, 
in  rendering  effectual  the  protection  with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more 
than  one  emergency? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions  which  were  l^d  on  their 
intercourse,  as  against  something  which  inferred  suspicion  and  degradation, 
like  the  compelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard  the  Paynim  infidels  of 
the  East  subjected  their  females.  Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in 
the  benefits  which  he  ocnferrcd  upon  her,  and  the  cares  he  took  for  her 
safety,  and  hear  his  sentiments  only  by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of 
them  had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fata!  or  infections 
disorder,  which  might  render  their  meeting  dangerous  to  the  other  f  —  And 
if  they  did  meet  occasionally,  what  else  could  he  the  consequence,  save  that 
the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister  —  of  a  trusty  and  kind  guardian  to 
the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relative  and  honoured  patron,  might  render 
the  melancholy  seclusion  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy  to  bo  endured 
by  one  so  young  in  years,  and,  though  dejected  by  present  circumstances, 
naturally  so  gay  ia  temper ! 

Yef^  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to  Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in 
her  own  mind,  so  conclusive,  that  she  several  times  resolved  to  communicate 
her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Flammock,  it  so  chanced  that,  whenever  she 
looked  on  the  calm  steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remembered 
that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mixed  with  a  sincerity  and  plain  dealing 
proof  against  every  consideration,  she  feared  lest  she  might  be  subjected  in 
the  opinion  of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from  which  her  own  mind  freed 
her;  and  her  proud  Norman  spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to 
justify  herseif  to  another,  when  she  stood  self-acquitted  to  her  own  mind. 
"  Iiet  things  be  as  they  are,"  she  said ;  "  and  let  us  endure  all  the  weariness 
of  a  life  which  might  be  so  easily  rendered  more  cheerful,  lathei  than  tb&t 
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this  zealous  but  pimetiliona  friend  ehould,  in  the  atrictnesa  and  nicety  of 
her  feelings  on  my  Hocouni,  conceive  me  capable  of  encouraging  an  inter- 
course which,  could  lead  to  a  leaa  worthj  thought  of  we  in  the  aiind  of  the 
moat  scrupulous  of  man  —  or  of  woraankiud."  But  even  this  vacillation  of 
opinion  and  resolution  tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the  handsome  young 
Damian  mora  frequently  before  the  Lady  Eveline's  fancy,  than  perhaps  his 
uncle,  had  he  known  it,  would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such  reflec- 
tions, however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a  sense  of  the  singular  destiny 
which  had  hitherto  attended  her,  led  her  back  into  the  more  melancholy 
contemplations  from  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  youthful  fancy  had  for  a 
short  time  emancipated  her. 


ittr  tjjE  ^ffiEiitij-Cliiih 


Onb  bright  September  morning,  old  Raoul  was  busy  in  the  mews  where 
he  kept  his  hawks,  grumbling  all  the  while  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the 
condition  of  each  bii3,  and  blaming  alternately  the  carelessness  of  the  undotv 
falconer,  and  the  situation  of  the  ouilding,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind, 
and  all  things  acound  him,  for  the  dilapidation  which  time  and  disease  bad 
made  in  the  neglected  hawking  establishment  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
While  in  these  unpleaaing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by  the  voice  of 
his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  seldom  was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more 
rarely  yiaited  him  when  he  was  in  hia  sphere  of  peculiar  authority.  "  Eaoul, 
Raoul  1  where  art  thou,  man?  —  Ever  to  seek  for,  when  thou  canst  make 
aught  of  advantage  for  thyself  or  me !" 

"And  what  want'st  thou,  dame!"  said  Kaoul,  "what  means  thy  scream- 
ing worse  than  the  seagull  before  wet  weather?  A  murrain  on  tfiy  voice  I 
it  IS  enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

"  Hawk  !"  answered  Dame  Gillian ;  "  it  is  time  to  be  looking  for  hawks, 
when  here  is  a  cast  of  the  bravest  falcons  come  hither  for  saje,  that  ever 
flew  by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow  I" 

"  Kites !  like  her  that  brings  the  ne'ira,"  said  Eaoul. 

"No,  nor  keatrils  like  him  tliat  hears  it,"  replied  Gillian;  "but  brave 
jerfalcona,  with  large  naros,  strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short  and  aomething 
bluish  — — ■" 

"  Pahaw,  with  thy  jargon !  —  Where  came  they  from  ?"  sajd  Eaoul,  in- 
terested in  the  tidings,  but  unwilling  to  give  hia  wife  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  he  was  eo. 

"  From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"They  must  be  good,  then,  tiiough  it  was  a  woman  brought  tidings  of 
them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly  at  hia  own  wit ;  then,  leaving  the  mews, 
he  demanded  to  know  where  this  famous  falcon-merchant  was  to  be  met 
withal. 

"  Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner  gate,"  replied  Gillian,  "  where 
Other  men  are  admitted  that  have  wares  to  utter  —  Where  should  he  be!" 

"And  who  Jet  him  in?"  demanded  the  suspicious  RaouL 

"Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl !"  said  Gillian ;  " he  came  but  now  to 
my  chamber,  and  sent  me  hither  (o  call  you." 

"Oh,  the  steward — ths  steward — i  might  have  guessed  as  much.    And 
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he  came  to  thj  chamlier,  doubtless,  because  he  could  not  have  as  easily  come 
hither  to  me  himself. — Was  it  not  bo,  sweetheart!" 

"  I  do  not  tnow  why  he  ehoso  to  come  to  me  rather  than  to  yon,  Raoul," 
said  Gillian ;  "  and  if  I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.  Go  to  — 
miss  your  bargain,  or  make  your  bargain,  I  care  not  which  —  the  man  wiil 
not  wait  for  you  —  he  has  good  proffers  from  the  Seneschal  of  Malpas,  and 
the  Welsh  Lord  of  Dinevawr." 

"I  come  —  I  come,"  said  Eaoul,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  embracing  this 
opportunity  of  improving  hie  hawking  establishment,  and  hastened  to  the 
gate,  where  ho  met  the  merchant,  attended  by  a  serrant,  who  kept  in  sepa- 
rate cages  the  three  falcons  which  he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of  the  best  breed  ia 
Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education  were  in  correspondence  to  their  race, 
there  could  scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal  mews.  The 
merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all  their  points  of  excellence ;  the 
breadth  of  their  shoulders,  the  strength  of  their  train,  their  full  and  Berco 
dark  eyes,  the  boldness  with  which  they  endured  the  approach  of  strangers, 
and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  thej  pruned  their  plumes,  and 
shook,  or,  as  it  was  teohnioally  termed,  roused  themselves.  He  expatiated 
on  the  difficulty  and  danger  w)th  which  they  were  obtained  from  the  rock 
of  Ramsey,  on  which  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  unrivalled 
oven  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  tamed  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  commendations,  "  Priend 
merchant,"  said  he,  "I  know  a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  thine  are  fine  ones ;  but  if  they  be  not  carefully  trained  and  re- 
claimed, I  would  rather  have  a  goss-hawk  on  my  perch  than  the  fairest 
falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

"  I  grant  je,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  but  if  we  agree  on  the  price,  for  that 
is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt  see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy 
them  or  not  as  thou  likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou  ever  saw's!  birda 
beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or  the  stoop." 

"  That  I  call  fair,"  said  Raoul,  "  if  the  price  be  equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the  hawk-merchant;  "for  I  have 
brought  six  casts  from  the  island,  by  the  good  favour  of  good  King  Regi- 
nald of  Man,  and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these ;  and  so, 
having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my  purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled 
longer  with  the  residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow  and  a  judge,  as  thou  soemest 
to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he  has  seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the 
price  of  his  own  making." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Eaoul,  "  we  will  have  no  blind  bargains ;  my  lady,  if  the 
hawks  be  suit-able,  is  more  able  to  pay  for  them  than  thou  to  give  them 
away.    Will  a  heaant  be  a  oonformabie  price  for  the  cast  V 

"A  bezant.  Master  Falconer I^— By  ray  faith,  you  are  no  bold  bodesmanl 
nevertheless,  double  your  offer,  and  I  will  consider  it." 

"  If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Eaoul,  "  1  will  give  you  a  bezant 
and  a  half;  but  I  will  see  them  strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  De  so  rash  as  to 
deal  with  you." 

"  It  is  well,"  siud  the  merchant,  "  and  I  had  better  take  your  offer  than 
be  longer  cumbered  with  them ;  for  were  I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I 
might  get  paid  in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives.  —  Will  you 
to  horse  presently?" 

"Assuredly,"  said  Raoul;  "and,  though  March  he  the  fltter  month  for 
hawking  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will  show  you  one  of  these  frogpeckers  for  the 
trouble  of  ridingthe  matter  of  a  mile  hy  the  water-side," 

"  Content,  Sir  Falconer,"  said  the  merchant,    "  But  are  we  to  go  alone,  or 

is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the  castle  who  would  take  pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of 

game  gallantly  struck  ?   I  am  nut  afraid  to  show  these  hawks  to  a  countess." 

"  My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough,"  ^aid  Raoul ;  "  but,  I  wot 
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not  why,  she  ia  moped  and  mazed  OTor  since  her  father's  death,  and  livOB  in 
her  fair  eaatio  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or  revelry  of  any 
kind.  KovGrtholoss,  Gillian,  thou  canst  do  something  with  her— good  now, 
do  a  kind  dood  for  ouoe,  and  niore  her  to  come  out  and  look  on  fliis  morn- 
ing's sport — the  poor  heart  hath  aeen  no  pastime  this  summer." 

"  That  I  will  do,"  quoth.  Gillian ;  "  and,  moreover,  I  wOl  show  her  such  a 
new  riding-tire  for  the  head,  that  no  woman  born  could  ovor  look  at  without 
tlie  wish  to  tosa  it  a  little  in.  the  wind." 

Aa  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated  husband  that  he  eur- 
prised  a  glance  of  more  intelligence  exchanged  betwixt  her  and  the  trader 
than  brief  acqaaintance  seemed  to  warrant,  even  when  allowance  was  made 
for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame  Gillian's  dispoaition.  He  thought  also, 
that,  on  looking  more  cloaoly  at  the  merchant,  hia  lineaments  were  not 
totally  unknown  to  him ;  and  proceeded  to  say  to  him  drvly,  "  We  have 
met  before,  friend,  but  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance  where. ' 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant;  "I  have  used  this- country  often, 
and  may  have  taken  money  of  you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If  I  were  in  fitting 
place,  I  would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

"  Not  BO  fast,  friend,"  said  the  old  huntsman ;  "  ere  I  drink  to  better  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one,  I  must  be  well  pleased  with  what  I  already  know 
of  him.  We  will  see  thy  hawka  fly,  and  if  their  breeding  match  thy  brag- 
ging, we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  together.  —  And  here  come  grooms  and 
equerries,  in  faith  —  my  lady  has  congealed  to  come  forth." 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pastime  had  offered  itself  to  Eveline, 
at  a  time  when  the  delightful  brilliancy  of  the  day,  the  temperance  of  the 
air,  and  the  joyous  wort  of  harvest,  proceeding  in  every  direction  around, 
made  the  temptation  to  exercise  almost  irresistible. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the  neighbouring  river, 
near  the  fatal  bridge,  over  which  a  small  guard  of  iniantry  was  constantly 
maintained,  Eveline  dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in  her  train  save  Rose  and  Gillian,  and 
one  or  two  servants,  who  led  spaniels,  or  carried  appnrtonancss  of  the  chase. 
Eaoul,  the  merchant,  and  an  equerry,  attended  her  of  coarse,  each  holding 
a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  throw  them  off,  so  as  best  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and 
training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjasted,  the  party  rode  down  the 
river,  carefiilly  looking  on  every  side  for  the  object  of  their  game ;  but  no 
heron  was  seen  stalking  on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  although  there  was 
a  heronry  at  no  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  of  a  amall  nature  are  more  teaaing  than  that  of  a 
sportsaian,  who,  haying  set  out  with  all  meana  and  appliances  for  destruc- 
tion of  game,  finds  that  there  is  none  to  be  met  with;  because  he  conoeivea 
himself,  with  his  full  shooting  trim,  and  hia  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  sneer  of  every  passing  ruslJc,  The  party  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
lino  felt  all  the  degradation  of  such  disappointment. 

"  A  lair  country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "  where,  on  two  miles  of  rfvor, 
you  cannot  find  one  poor  heron !" 

"It  is  the  clatter  those  d — i  Flemings  make  with  their  water-milla  and 
fulling-mills,"  said  Raoul;  "they  destroy  good  sport  and  good  company 
wherever  they  come.  But  were  my  lady  willing  to  ride  a  mile  or  ao  farther 
to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  you  a  long-ahanked  fellow  who  would  make 
your  hawks  caneelier  till  their  brains  were  giddy." 

"  The  Eed  Pool !"  said  Rose ;  "  thou  knowest  it  is  more  than  three  miles 
beyond  the  bridge,  and  lies  up  towards  the  hilla." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Raoul,  "  another  Flemish  freak  to  spoil  pastime !  They 
are  not  so  scarce  on  the  Marches  these  Flemish  wenches,  that  they  should 
fear  being  hawked  at  by  Welsh  haggards." 
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"  Raoul  is  right,  Kose,"  answered  ETeline ;  "  it  is  abaurd  to  te  cooped  up 
liki;  liirds  in  a  cage,  when  all  aropnd  «s  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  1 
am  determiaod  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  sport  in  our  old 
fashion,  -without  being  surrounded  with  armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state. 
Wi!  will  merrily  to  the  RodJPool,  wench,  and  kill  a  heron  like  free  maids 
of  the  Marches." 

"  Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount  and  follow  us,"  said  Roae 
—  for  they  were  now  near  the  re-established  manufacturing  houses  of  the 
Btout  Fleming.  _ 

"  I  care  not  if  thou  dost,  ItoHe."  said  Eveline ;  "  yet  credit  me,  girl,  we 
■will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  thus  far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father 
has  donned  his  best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two-handed  sword,  and  accou- 
tred his  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  a  horse,  which  he  judiciously  names 
Sloth — nay,  frown  not,  and  lose  not,  in  jastifying  thy  father,  the  time  that 
may  be  better  spent  in  calling  him  out. 

Rose  rode  to  the  milla  accordingly,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  liege  mistress,  readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  and  haber- 
geon, and  ordered  half-a-do^en  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants  to  get  on  horsc- 
baok.  Rose  remained  with  him,  (o  urge  him  t«  more  despatch  than  his 
methodical  disposition  rendered  natural  to  bim ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  ef- 
forts ba  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  Eveline  had  passed  the  bridge  more  than 
half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was  prepared  to  follow  her. 

Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding'  gaily  on,  with  the  sen- 
Ealion  of  one  escaped  from  confinement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on  her 
lively  jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark ;  the  plumes  with  which  Dame  Gillian  had 
decked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping 
behind  her,  with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  all  other  appurtenanoea  of  the 
royal  sport  of  hawking.  After  passing  the  river,  the  wild  green-sward  path 
which  thay  pursued  began  to  wind  upward  among  small  eminences,  some- 
times bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  overgrown  with  hazel,  sloethorn,  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs,  and  at  length  suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to 
the  verge  of  a  mountain  rivulet  t^at,  like  a  lamb  at  plaj,  leapt  merrily 
from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain  which  way  to  run. 

"This  little  stream  was  always  my  favourite.  Dame  Gillian,"  said  Et&- 
line,  "  and  now  methinks  it  leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me  again." 

"  Ah  1  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for  conversation  never  ex- 
tended an  guch  cases  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  fait 
knight  would  leap  ehonlder-height  for  leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as  the 
brook  may  i  more  especially  now  that  you  have  donned  that  riding-cap, 
which,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  invention,  methinks,  is  a  bow-shot  before 
anght  that  I  ever  invented — What  thinkest  thou,  Raou!  ?" 

"I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate,  "  that  women's  tongues 
were  contrived  to  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the  country, — Here  we  come 
near  to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  no  where ;  wherefore,  pr.tj,  my 
sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself,  and  keep  your  followers  as  much  bo  aa  their 
natures  wii!  permit,  while  we  steal  along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the 
wind,  with  our  hawks'  hoods  oast  loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  brawling 
stream,  until  the  little  vale  through  which  it  flowed,  making  a  very  sudden 
turn  to  one  side,  showed  them  the  Bed  Pool,  the  superfluous  water  of  which 
formed  the  rivulet  its61f. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  iji  called  in  some  countries,  was  a  deep 
basin  of  about  a  mile  in  ciroumference,  but  ratlier  oblong  than  circular. 
On  the  side  next  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of  a  dark  red 
hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  reflecting  this  massive  and  dusty 
barrier,  appeared  to  partake  of  its  colour.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a 
heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet  faded  from  purple  to  russet; 
itfi  surface  was  varied  by  tbe  dark  green  furze  and  the  fern,  and  in  many 
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places  gray  cliffs,  or  loose  stonea  of  the  same  colour,  formed  a  contrast  to 
the  ruddy  preoipice  to  which  they  lay  opposed,  A  natural  road  of  beau- 
tiful sand  -was  formed  by  a.  beach,  which,  extending  all  the  way  arouad  the 
lake,  separated  its  waters  from  tlie  precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  steep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  no  where  less  than  Ave 
or  sis  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most  places  greatly  more,  offered  around  ita 
whole  circuit  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  rider,  who  desired  to  exercise 
and  breathe  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted.  The  vorge  of  the  pool 
on  the  rocky  side  was  here  and  there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large  size, 
detached  from  the  precipice  above,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  encumber 
this  pleasant  hotee-couree.  Many  of  these  rocky  masGes,  having  passed 
the  margin  of  the  water  in  their  foil,  lay  immersed  there  like  small  islets ; 
and,  plaued  amongst  a  little  archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul  detected 
the  heron,  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in  what  manner  they 
should  approach  the  sad  and  soiitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that  il^elf 
was  the  object  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motioulesB  on  a  stone,  by 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for  such  small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as 
might  chance  to  pass  by  its  lonely  station,  A  brief  debate  took  place  be- 
twixt Raool  and  the  hawk-merchant  on  the  best  mode  of  starting  the  quarry, 
so  as  to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and  her  attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of  the 
flight.  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron  at  the  far  jetlee  or  at  the  Jetlee 
ferri — that  is,  upon  the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool  —  was  anxiously 
debated  in  language  of  breathless  importance,  as  if  some  great  and  perilous 
enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the  party  began  to  advance 
towards  flie  aquatic  hermit,  who,  by  this,  time  aware  of  their  approach, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  erected  his  long  lean  neck,  spread  his 
broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his  usual  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  his 
length  of  thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gentle  breeze.  It  was 
then,  with  a  loud  whoop  of  encouragement,  that  the  merchant  threw  off 
the  noble  hawk  he  bore,  having  first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her 
quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon,  darted  the  falcon  to- 
wards the  enemy,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  pursue ;  while,  preparing 
for  defence,  if  he  should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so  formidable.  Plying 
his  almost  unequalled  strength  of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in 
the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no  vantage  ground 
for  pouncing  at  him ;  while  his  spiked  beak,  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a 
neck  as  enabled  him  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yard's  distance  la  every  direc- 
tion, possessed  for  any  less  spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish 
javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encouraged  by  the  halloos  of  the 
falconer  to  join  her  companion.  Both  kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the  air, 
as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  small  circles,  endeavouring  to  gain  that  supe- 
rior height  which  the  heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to  preserve ;  and  to  the 
exquisite  delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest  was  continued  until  all  three 
were  well-nigh  mingled  with  the  fleecy  clouds,  from  which  was  occasionally 
heard  the  harsh  and  plaintive  ory^  of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  were  to 
the  heaven  which  he  was  approaching,  against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch  from  which  she  ventured 
to  stoop  at  the  heron ;  but  so  judiciously  did  tJie  quarry  maintain  his  de- 
fence, as  to  receive  on  his  beak  the  stroke  which  tlie  falcon,  shooting  down 
at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his  right  wing ;  so  that  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, spiked  through  the  body  by  his  own  weight,  fell  fluttering  into  the 
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lake,  very  neat  the  land,  on  the  aide  farthest  from  the  falconers,  and  perished 

"  There  goes  a  gallant  faleon  to  the  Sahca,"  said  Eaoul.  "  Merchant,  thy 
cake  is  dough." 

Even  aa  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had  avCGgcd  the  fate  of 
her  sister  ;  for  the  success  which  the  heron  met  with  on  one  aide,  did  not 
prevent  his  being  ass^led  on  the  other  wing ;  and  the  falcon  stooping  boldly, 
and  grappling  with,  or,  aa  it  is  called  in  falconrjr,  binding  hia  prey,  botli 
came  tumbling  down  together,  from  a  great  height  in  the  aic.  It  was  then 
no  small  object  on  the  part  of  the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  aa  possible, 
lest  the  falcon  should  receive  hart  from  the  beak  or  talons  of  the  heron ; 
and  the  whole  parfy,  the  men  setting  spurs,  and  the  females  Bwitcbing  theil 
palfreys,  went  off  like  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smooth  beach 
betwixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

Lady  Eveline,  for  better  mounted  than  any  of  her  train,  her  spirits  elated 
Ijy  the  sport,  and  by  the  speed  at  which  she  moved,  was  much  sooner  than 
nny  of  her  attendants  at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  ond  heron,  still  engaged 
in  their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fighting  upon  the  moss ;  the  win^  of  the  latter 
having  been  broken  by  the  stoop  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  a  falconer  in 
such  ft  crisis  was  to  ran  in  and  assist  the  hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's 
bi)1  into  the  earth,  and  breaking  his  lej^,  and  thus  permitting  the  falcon,  to 
dispatch  him  on  easy  terms. 

Neither  would  the  ses  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Kveline  have  eseused  her 
becoming  second  to  the  falcon  in  this  cruel  manner ;  \t\x%  just  as  she  had 
dismounted  for  that  purpose,  she  was  surprised  to  Had  herself  seized  on  by 
wild  form,  who  exclaimed  in  Welsh,  that  he  seized  her  as  a  waif,  for 
"Tiawking  on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye.  At  the  same  time 
many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  score,  showed  them- 
selves from  behind  crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with  the  axes  called 
Welsh  hooks,  long  knives,  darts,  and  bowa  and  arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  use  of  what  Welsh  phrases  she  possessed,  to  move  the  fears  or  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineers,  for  she  doubted  not  that  she 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  anch  a  party.  When  she  found  her  requests 
were  unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their  purpose  to  detain  her  prisoner, 
she  disdained  to  use  farther  entreaties,  but  demanded  at  their  peril  that  they 
should  treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that  case  that  ene  would  pay 
them  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  aud  particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured  ta  use 
her  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  hor,and  although  they  proceeded  to  tie  a  ban- 
dage over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind  her  arms  with  her  own  veil,  yet  they  observed 
in  these  acts  of  violence  a  certain  delicacy  and  attention  both  to  her  feelings 
and  her  safety,  which  led  her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had  some  effect 
on  them.  They  secured  her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away 
with  them  through  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  while  she  had  the  additional 
distress  to  hear  behind  her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  her  retinue  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  bad  at  first  seized  the  hawking  party,  when  they  saw  from 
some  distance  their  sport  interrupted  b^  a  violent  assault  on  their  mistress. 
Old  Eaoul  valiantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  oa  the  rest  to 
follow  him  to  the  rescue,  rode  furiously  towards  the  banditti ;  but,  having 
no  other  arms  save  a  hawking-pole  and  short  sword,  he  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  his  meritorious  but  ineffectual  attempt  were  easily  foiled,  and  Eaoul 
and  one  or  two  of  the  foremost  severely  beaten ;  the  banditti  exercising  upon 
them  their  own  poles  till  they  were  broken  to  splinters,  but  generously 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  reti- 
nue, completely  discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  merchant 
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and  Dame  Gillian  remained  by  the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  Hhrieis  of  use- 
loea  fear  and  Horrow.  The  outlaws,  meanwhile,  drawing  together  in  a  body, 
shot  a  few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but  more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them, 
and  then  marched  off  in  a  body,  as  if  to  cover  their  oompaaions  who  had 
gone  before,  with,  tho  Lady  Eveline  in  their  custody. 


(CjlOpttl  tl)E  €EIEDt:j-/ll!irtjl. 


Such  adTcntares  aa  are  now  only  recorded  in  works  of  mere  fiction,  wore 
not  uncommon  in  the  feudal  i^s,  when  might  was  so  universally  superior 
to  right ;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  conditions  exposed  them  to  fre- 
quent violeoee,  were  more  prompt  in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  endur- 
ing it,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  their  sex  and  age. 

Tho  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor  was  she  deToid  of 
fears  concerning  the  purposes  of  this  assault;  but  she  suffered  neither 
her  alarm,  nor  tho  violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  along,  to  deprive 
her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  refieclang.  From  the  noise  of  hoofa  which 
now  increased  around,  ehe  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians 
by  whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  horses.  This 
she  knew  was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  tho  'Welsh  marauders,  who, 
although  the  small  size  and  sligbtnees  of  their  nags  made  them  totally  unfit 
for  service  in  battle,  availed  themselves  of  their  activity  and  soreness  of 
foot  to  transport  them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from  the  scenes 
of  their  rapine;  ensuring  thus  a  rapid  and  unperceived  approach,  and  a. 


a  paths  by  which  the 
ouuiiXiTy  was  intersected,  and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline  Borenger  con- 
cluded she  was  now  engaged,  from  the  manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey, 
supported  by  a  man  on  foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up  some 
precipice,  and  anon  lo  descend  with  still  greater  risk  on  the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which  she  bad  not  yet  distinguished 
addressed  her  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  and  asked,  with  apparent 
interest,  if  she  eat  safely  on  her  saddle,  offering  at  the  same  time  tx>  have 
her  accoutrements  altered  at  her  pleasure  and  convenience. 

"Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of  safety,"  said  Eveline; 
"you  may  well  believe  that  I  hold  my  safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
these  deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have  done  injury  to  any  of  the 
Cymry,*  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be  amended^If  it  is  ransom  which  you 
desire,  name  the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but  detain 
Bie  not  prisoner,  for  that  can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you  nothing." 

"  The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a  tone  of  courtesy  in- 
consistent with  the  violence  which  she  sust^ned,  "  will  speedily  find  that 
our  actions  are  more  rough  than  our  purposes." 

"If  you. know  who  I  am,"  said  Eveline,  "you  cannot  doubt  that  this 
atrocity  will  be  avenged  —  you  must  know  by  whose  banner  my  lands  are 
at  present  protected." 
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"Fnder  De  Laoy's,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a.  tone  of  indifference- 
"Bo  it  so — falcons  fear  not  falcons," 

At  this  moment  there  was  a.  halt,  and  a  coofased  murmur  arose  amongst 
those  around  her,  who  had  hitherto  heoa  silent,  unless  when  muttering  to 
each  other  in  Welsh,  and 'as  briefly  aa  possible,  dirootions  wiiioh  way  to 
hold,  or  encouragement  to  use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes;  at 
length  Eveline  again  hoard  the  voice  which  formerly  addressed  her,  giving 
directions  which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then  spoke  to  herself,  "  You 
■will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "whether  I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I 
Booraed  the  ties  hy  which  you  are  fettflrod.  But  you  are  at  once  the  cause 
of  strife  and  the  reward  of  victory  —  your  safety  must  be  cared  for  as  iima 
will  admit ;  and,  strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to 
intrust  you,  I  trust  the  victor  in  the  approaching  struggle  will  find  you  un- 
injured." 

"  Do  not,  for  tlio  sake  of  the  blessed  Tirgin,  let  there  be  strife  and  blood- 
shed !"  said  Eveline ;  "  rather  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  those 
whose  approach  you  dread.  If  friends,  m  it  would  seem  to  me,  I  will  bo 
the  ipeans  of  peace  between  yoi." 

I  5espise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  "  I  have  not  undertaken  a  reso- 
lute and  daring  adventure,  to  resign  it  as  a  child  doth  his  plaything,  at  the 
first  frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lady ;  or  rather  be  not  offended 
that  I  thus  lift  you  from  thy  seat,  and  place  you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her  palfrey,  and  placed  care- 
fully and  safely  on  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  moment  after,  the 
same  poremptorjr  valot  who  bad  aided  her  to  dismount,  disrobed  her  of  her 
cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame  Gillian,  and  of  her  upper  mantle.  "  I  must 
yet  farther  require  you,"  said  the  bandit  leader,  "to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  into  this  narrow  aperture.  Believe  me,  I  regret  the  nature  of  the 
singular  fortification  to  ■which  I  commit  your  person  for  safety." 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving  resistance  to  be  of  no  avail, 
and  thinking  that  compliance  ■with  the  reijuest  of  one  who  spoke  like  a.  per- 
son of  consequence,  might  tvnd  her  prottction  against  the  unbridled  fury  of 
the  Welsh,  to  whom  she  ivas  obnosiou^,  as  being  the  cause  of  Gwenwyn'a 
death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  narrow  and  damp  passage,  built  on 
either  side  with  rough  stone",  and  so  low  that  she  could  not  havo  entered  it 
in  any  other  posture.  When  she  hid  proceeded  about  two  or  three  yards, 
tho  passage  opened  into  a  concavity  or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit 
her  to  sit  at  her  ease,  and  of  irregular,  but  narrow,  dimensions.  At  the 
same  time  she  became  sensibie,  from  the  noise  which  she  heard  behind  her, 
that  the  ruffians  were  stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she  had  been  thus 
introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clat- 
tering of  stone  with  which  the^  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  beeame  sensi- 
ble that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  which  had  rushed  through  the  opening, 
was  gradually  fwling,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  subterranean  apart- 
ment became  yet  more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive  Qian  at  first. 


At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  without,  in  which  Eveline 
thought  she  could  distinguish  cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of  horse,  the  oaths, 
shouts,  and  screams  of  tho  combatants,  but  all  deadened  by  the  rude  walls 
of  her  prison,  into  a  confused  hollow  murmur,  conveying  such  intelligenoa 
to  her  oars  as  we  may  suppose  tho  dead  to  hear  from  the  world  they  have 
quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumsfancea  so  dreadful,  Eveline 
struggled  for  liberty  with  such  frantic  energy,  that  she  partly  efleotod  her 
purpose  by  forcing  her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  couflned  them.  But 
this  unly  oonviacod  her  of  the  impossibility  to  eseapo ;  for,  rending  off  the 
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veil  which  wrapped  her  head,  ehe  foaDd  herself  in  total  darkness,  and 
fiingiDg  her  arms  hastily  around  her,  she  diaeoyered  she  was  cooped  up  in 
a  subterranean  cavern,  of  very  narrow  dimensions.  Her  hands,  which 
grojwd  around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed  metal,  and  a  substance 
which,  at  another  moment,  would  have  made  her  shudder,  being,  in  truth, 
the  mouldering  bones  of  the  dead.  At  present,  not  even  this  circumstance 
could  add  to  her  fears,  immured  as  she  seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strand 
and  subterranean  death,  while  her  friends  and  deliverers  were  probably 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  flung  her  arms  wildly  around  in  search  of 
some  avenue  of  escape,  hut  every  effort  she  made  for  liberating  herself  from 
the  ponderous  circumvallation,  was  as  ineffectual  as  if  directed  against  the 
dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed  increased  rapidly,  and 
at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  covering  of  the  vault  under  which  she 
lay  sounded  repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which  had 
fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  human  brain 
could  have  withstood  these  terrors,  operating  upon  it  so  immediately;  but 
happily  this  extremity  iasl*d  not  long.  Sounds,  more  hollow,  and  dying 
away  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  had  retreated; 
and  at  length  all  was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  her  own  disas- 
trous situation.  The  fight  was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer, 
her  own  friends  were  conquerors ;  for  otherwise  the  victor  would  have  re- 
lieved her  from  her  place  of  confinement,  and  carried  her  away  captive  with 
him,  as  his  words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the  success  of  her  faithful 
friends  and  followers  avail  Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment which,  whatever  was  its  character,  must  have  escaped  their  observa- 
tion, was  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  become  again  the  prize  of  the  enemy, 
should  their  band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  darknese  and  privation,  a 
death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  invented,  or  martyr  underwent,  and  which 
the  unfortunate  young  lady  could  not  even  bear  to  think  of  without  a  prayer 
that  her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard  which  she  wore,  and  the 
dark  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that,  when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy 
death  was  at  least  within  her  reach.  As  her  soul  shuddered  at  so  dreadful 
an  alternative,  the  question  suddenly  occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be 
put  to  a  more  hallowed  use,  and  lud  her  emancipation,  instead  of  abridging 
ner  sufferings? 

This  hope  onoe  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  hastened  to 
prove  the  experiment  and  by  repe-vted  efforts  succeeded,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, in  changing  her  posture,  s  as  to  adm  t  f  her  inspecting  her  place 
of  confinement  all  around,  but  pa  t  1  ly  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted  aim  a  to  return  to  the  light  of 
day.  She  crept  to  the  extrom  ty  nd  f  o  d  t  as  she  expected,  strongly 
blocked  up  witli  large  stones  and  th  mm  1  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  nearly  to  estinguish  all  hop  f  p  ih  work,  however,  had  been 
hastily  performed,  and  life  and  lie  ty  w  i  zos  to  stimulate  osertion. 
With  her  poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods  —  with  her  hands, 
HtUe  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several  stones,  and  advanced 
in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce 
leas  precious,  a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  bad  the 
misfortune  to  ascertain,  that,  from  the  size  and  massiveness  of  a  huge  stone 
which  closed  the  eitremity  of  the  passage,  there  was  no  hope  that  her  un- 
assisted strength  could  effect  her  estrication.  Yet  her  condition  was  im- 
proved by  the  admiaaion  of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  by  tho  opportunity 
afforded  of  calling  out  for  assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in  vain — the  field  had  pro- 
bably boea  left  to  tho  dead  and  the  dying;  for  low  and  indistinct  groana 
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were  the  only  answer  which  she  receiTed  for  several  minutGH.  At  length, 
as  she  repeated  her  exclamation,  aroice,  faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened 
from  a  awoon,  pronounced  these  words  in  answer : — "  Edris  of  the  Eanhen 
House,  dost  thou  call  fi-oni  thy  tomh  to  the  wretch  who  just  hastens  to  hia 
own  T — Are  the  boundaries  broken  down  which  connect  me  with  tha  living  ? 
— And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint  and  screaming  aooeuts 
of  the  dead?" 

"  It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  overjoyed  at  finding  she 
could  at  least  communicate  her  existence  to  a  living  person  —  "no  spirit, 
but  a  most  unhappy  maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  name,  ioiniurod  beneath 
this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  perish  horribly,  unless  God  send  nie 

"  Eveline  Bercnger  I"  esclwmod  he  whom  she  addressed,  in  the  accents 
of  wonder,  "  It  is  impossible  1 — I  watched  her  green  mantle — I  watched 
her  pluniy  bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  felt  my  own 
inability  to  follow  to  tha  rescue;  nor  did  force  or  exertion  altogether  leave 
me  till  the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost  to 
my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart." 

"Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous  stranger,  whichsoever 
I  may  name  thee," aaswered  Eveline,  "know thou  hast  been  abused  by  the 
artifices  of  these  Welsh  banditti— the  mantle  and  head-gear  of  Eveline 
Borenget  they  have  indeed  with  them,  and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead 
those  true  friends,  who,  like  thee,  are  aosious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore, 
brave  sir,  devise  some  succour,  if  thou  canst,  for  thyself  and  tae ;  since  I 
dread  that  these  ruffians,  when  they  shall  have  escaped  immediate  pursuit, 
will  return  hither,  like  the  robber  to  the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his 
stolen  booty." 

"  Now,  .the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  that  I  can 
spend  the  last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honourable  service!  I 
would  not  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid 
of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those  who  might  be  efieotually  engaged  in  thy 
rcaeua ;  may  Heaven  ^ant  that  the  recall  may  now  be  heard,  that  my  eyes 
may  yet  see  the  Lady  Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty !" 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed  &  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
and  were  followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no  an- 
swer was  made  save  the  echoing  of  the  dell,  A  sharper  and  louder  blast 
was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  suddenly,  that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him 
who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in  the  effort. — A  strange  thought 
crossed  Eveline's  mind  even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and  terror. 
"That,"  she  s^d,  "was  the  note  of  a  De  Lacy— surely  you  cannot  be  my 
gentle  kinsman,  SirDamian?" 

"I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death  for  the  evil  care  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  treasure  intrusted  to  me. — What  was  my  business  to  trust 
to  reports  and  messengers?  I  should  have  worshipped  the  saint  who  was 
committed  to  my  keeping,  with  suoh  vigilance  as  "avarice  bestows  on  the 
dross  which  ho  calls  treasure — I  should  have  rested  no  where,  save  at  your 
gate ;  outwatched  the  brightest  stars  in  the  horizon ;  unseon  and  unknown 
myself,  I  should  never  have  parted  from  your  neighbourhood ;  then  had 
you  not  been  in  the  present  danger,  and— much  leas  important  consequence 
—thou,  Daraian  de'Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negli- 
gent caitiff  i" 

"  Alas  I  noble  Dami an,"  said  Eveline,  "break  not  my  heart  by  blaming 
yourself  for  an  imprudence  which  is  altogether  my  own.  Thy  succour  was 
ever  near  when  I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it;  and  it  imbitters  my  own 
misfortune  to  know  that  my  rashness  has  been  the  cause  of  your  disast-er. 
Answer  me,  gentle  kinsmau,  and  give  me  to  hope  that  the  wounds  you  have 
suffered  are  suoh  as  may  be  cured.^Alas  I  how  much  of  your  blood  have  I 
seen  spilled,  and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  1  should  ever  bring  disliMS  oa 
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ess !— Bat  do 

„  . ,    >  'S  tepiiiiiifja — 

Try  what  jou  can  to  atop  thine  ebting  blood,  whioh  is  so  dear  to  England 
— to  Eveline — and  to  thine  uncle." 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent;  while,  maddened  witii  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  perishing  for  want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  her  efforts 
to  extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assristaiice  aa  well  aa  her  own.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in  despair ;  and,  passing  from 
one  hideous  subject  of  terror  to  another,  she  sat  listflning,  with  sharpened 
ear,  for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when— feeling  of  ecstasy ! — the  ground 
was  shaken  with  horses'  feet  advancing  rapidly.  Yet  this  joyful  sonnd,  if 
decisive  of  life,  did  not  assure  her  of  uberty — It  might  be  the  banditti  of 
the  mountains  returning  to  seek  their  captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely 
allow  her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy ; 
for  to  keep  him  aa  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees, 
than  could  his  death.  A  horseman  came  up  —  Eveline  invoked  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  first  word  she  heard  was  an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the 
faithful  Wilkin  Flaaimock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle  of  the  moat 
DDasual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel  from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on  this  ocoaeion;  for,  being 
informed  by  the  Lady  Eveline  iu  what  condition  she  was  placed,  and  iro- 

?lored  at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Damian  de  Iiacy,  he 
egan,  with  admirable  composure  and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the 
one,  while  his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  by  the  Welsh  aa  they  retreated, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline.  With  much 
caution,  and  under  the  experienced  direction  of  Flammook,  the  stone  was 
at  lengtli  so  much  raised,  tliat  the  Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight 
of  all,  and  especially  of  the  faithful  Base,  who,  regwdless  of  the  risk  of 
personal  harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  confinement,  like  a 
bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around  the  cage  in  which  the  truant  urchin 
has  imprisoned  them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to  remove  the  stone,  lest 
falling  inwajds  it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rooky  fragment  was  so  much  displaced  that  she  could  issue 
,  forth ;  wSile  her  people,  as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion  which  she  had  sus- 
tiuned,  ceased  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lover,  till,  totally  destroying  the 
balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned  over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it  had 
been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and,  acquiring 
force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  declivity,  was  at  length  put  into  rapid 
motion,  aud  rolled,  crashed,  and  thundered,  down  the  hill,  amid  flashes  of 
fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it 
alighted  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive 
fragments,  with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  hearij  some  miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  violence  which  she  had  sus- 
tained ;  with  dishevelled  hiur,  and  disordered  dress ;  faint  from  the  stifling 
effect  of  her  confinement,  and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  to 
relifeve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless,  waste  a  single  minute  in  con- 
Bidering  her  own  condition ;  but  with  the  eagerness  of  a  sister  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  her  only  brother,  betook  herself  to  examine  the  several 
severe  wounds  of  Damian  de  I(aoy,  and  to  use  proper  means  to  stanch  the 
blood  and  recall  him  from  his  swoon.  We  have  said  elsewhere,  that,  like 
Other  ladies  of  the  time,  Eveline  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
surgical  art,  and  she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  knowledge  than  she 
had  been  thought  capable  of  eserting.  There  was  prudence,  foresight,  and 
tenderness,  in  every  direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  aoftneas  of  the  female 
Bex,  with  their  officious  humanity,  ever  ready  to  assist  iu  alleviating  human 
misery,  seemed  in  her  enhanced,  and  rendered  dignified,  by  the  sagacity  of 
8  strong  and  powerful  understanding.  Afier  hearing  with  wonder  for  a 
juinnt^  or  two  the  prudent  and  ready-witt«d  directions  of  her  mistress,  Rose 
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Beemed  at  once  to  reoolleot  that  the  patient  should  not  be  left  to  the  excluBiTe 
care  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  joining,  therefore,  in  the  taslt,  she  rendered 
what  assistance  she  could,  while  the  attendonte  were  emplojed  in  forming 
a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  CMtle  of 
the  Garde  Doloureusc. 


Cjin^ilEt  tijE  €ffiEiitii-/ift!i. 


The  place  on  which  the  ekirmiah  had  occurred,  and  the  deliverance ^of 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  effected,  was  a  wild  and  singular  spot,  being  a 
small  level  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place,  between  two  very 
rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded  up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another 
continued  the  ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods,  it  was 
a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game,  and,  in  former  days,  a  'ffolsh  prince,  re- 
nowned for  his  universal  hoepitality,  his  love  of  erw  and  of  the  chase,  had 
erected  a  ibrest^■iodge,  where  he  used  to  feast  hia  friends  and  followers  with 
a  profasion  unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  feooy  of  the  bards,  always  captivaf«d  with  magnificence,  and  having 
no  objections  to  the  peculiar  species  of  profusion  practised  by  this  potentate, 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets ;  and  celebrated  him  in  Uieir 
odes  in  terms  as  high  as  those  which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas 
Horn.  The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  fell  finally  a  Tictim  to  hia 
propensities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  con* 
fusion  and  drunkenness  whieh  were  frequently  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
nowned banquets.  Shocked  at  this  catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  in- 
terred the  relics  of  the  Prince  on  the  place  where  he  liad  died,  wittiin  tiie 
narrow  vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having  barricaded  tha 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  immense 
caini,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  put  the  assassin  to 
death.  Superstition  guarded  the  spot;  and  for  many  a  yeai  this  memori^ 
of  Edris  remained  unviolated,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  ita 
vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh  robbers  had  discovered  the 
secret  entrance,  and  opened  it  with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  tomb  for 
arms  and  treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times  ol^n  buried  with  the  dead. 
These  marauders  were  disappointed,  and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation 
of  the  graveof  Edris,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  seeretplace,  whieh  might 
be  used  for  depositing  their  booty,  or  even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of 
their  number  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  sis  in  number,  explained  their  part 
of  the  history  of  the  day  to  Wilkin  Flammoek,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had 
ordered  them  to  hotse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more  considerable  body,  to 
act,  as  they  understood,  against  &  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a 
sudden  be  had  altered  his  mind,  and,  dividing  his  force  into  small  bands, 
employed  himself  and  them  in  reconnoitring  more  than  one  mountain-pass 
betwist  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  the  English  country,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him,  that  it  excited  no  paitioulap 
notice.  These  manoiuvres  were  frequently  undertaken  by  the  warlika 
marchers,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Welsh  in  general,  more  espe* 

Vot-IS.— 28  2k 
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daily  tie  bands  of  outlaws,  wlio,  independent  of  any  regular  government, 
infested  these  mild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped  not  comment,  that,  in  under- 
taking Bueh  service  at  this  moment,  Damian  seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dis- 
persing the  insurgents,  whioh  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  the 

It  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  fortune  would  hayo  it,  with 
one  of  the  fugitive  grooms,  Damian  and  his  immediaie  attendants  received 
information  of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  and,  by  their 

?£:rfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  were  able  fo  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the 
ass  of  Edrie,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Welsh  rovers  ordinarily  re- 
turned to  their  strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is  probable  that  the  banditti 
■were  not  aware  of  the  smaJl  force  which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and  at 
the  same  IJme  knew  that  there  would  he  an  immediate  and  bot  pursuit  in 
their  rear;  and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singular 
expedient  of  hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own  number, 
dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  decoy  to  deceive  their  assailants, 
and  lead  them  from  the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it 
was  no  doubt  the  purpose  df  the  banditti  to  return,  when  they  had  eluded 
their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  before  the  tomb  for  the 
purpose  of  regularly  retreating,  until  they  should  find  some  suitable  place 
either  for  making  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  might,  by  aban- 
doning their  horses,  and  dispersing  among  the  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of 
the  Norman  cavalry.  Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of 
Damian,  who,  beholding  as  he  thought  tiie  plumes  and  mantle  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  cliarged  tnem  without  considering  either 
the  odds  of  numbers,  or  the  lightness  of  bis  own  armour,  which,  consisting 
only  of  a  headpiece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  hut  imperfect  resistance  to 
the  Welsh  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly  wounded  severely  at 
the  onset,  aud  would  haveheen  slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  fewfollow- 
ers,  and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while  thus  continuing  the  battle  in 
front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom 
they  must  now  suppose  were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  They  retreated,  there- 
fore, or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants  of  Damian  wore  despatched  after 
them  by  their  fallen  master,  with  directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce 
them  to  leave  off  the  chase,  until  the  captive  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuso 
■was  delivered  from  her  ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  paths,  and  the  activity  of 
their  small  Welsh  horses,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  their  rear-guard,  cot  down  by  Damian  in  his  furious  onset. 
They  shot  arrows,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at 
the  ineffectual  efforts  which  these  heavy-armed  warriors,  with  their  barbed 
horses,  made  to  overtake  them.  But  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Wilkin  Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who  was  beginning 
to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party  consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The 
fear  of  being  jntercepled  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to  their  last 
stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welsh  nags,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  cliffs,  and,  by  superior  activity  and  dexterity,  baffled,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either  hand.  All  of  them,  however, 
were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dam- 
mock's  party ;  amongst  others,  the  person  upon  whom  Eveline's  clothes  had 
been  placed,  and  who  now,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved  to  oe,  not  the  lady  whom  they 
were  emulous  to  deliver,  but  a  fwr-haired  young  Welshman,  whoso  wild 
looks,  and  incoherent  speech,  seemed  to  argue  a  disturbed  imagination. 
This  would  not  have  saved  him  from  immediate  death,  the  usual  doom  of 
captives  taken  in  such  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint  blast  of  Damian's  horn, 
Sv  unding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party,  and  Bummoned  that  of  Wilkin 
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Sammook  to  the  apoi;  while,  ia  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  thoir  obeying 
the  signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt  of  bis  guards  Buffered  the  prisoner  to 
escape.  They  had,  indeed,  littie  to  learn  from  him,  evea  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  give  intelligence,  or  capable  of  eOmmanioating  it.  All  were  well 
assured  that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  formed  by  Dawfyd 
the  one-eyed,  a  redoubted  freebooter  of  the  period,  -who  had  ventured  upon 
this  hardy  enterprise  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a.  large  ransom  for  the  captive 
Eveline,  and  all,  ineenBed  at  hia  extreme  insolenco  and  audacity,  devoted 
hia  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and  the  rarens. 

These  were  the  partioularB  which  the  followers  of  Flammoot  and  of 
Damian  learned  by  oomparins  notes  with  each  other,  on  the  incidents  of 
the  day.  As  they  returned  oy  the  Bed  Pool  they  were  joined  by  Dame 
Oillian,  who,  after  many  esclnmationa  of  joy  at  the  unexpected  liberation 
of  her  lady,  and  as  many  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster  of  Damian, 
proceeded  to  inform  the  men-at-arms,  that  the  merchant^  whose  hawte  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  these  adventures,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  two 
or  three  of  the  Welsh  in  their  retreat,  and  that  she  herself  and  the  wounded 
Eaoul  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no  horso  lefl:  to 
mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  old  Baoul  as  worth  either  rlinsom  or 
the  trouble  of  killing.  One  had,  indeed,  flung  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  hill-side,  but  happily,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell  something  short  of  him — 
"  It  was  but  a  little  fellow  who  threw  it,"  she  swd  —  "  there  was  a  big  man 
amongst  them  —  if  he  had  tried,  it's  like,  by  our  Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast 
it  a  thought  farther,"  So  saying,  the  dame  gathered  herself  up,  and  adjusted 
her  dress  for  again  mounting  on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Daoiian  was  placed  on  a  litter,  hastily  constructed  of  boughs, 
and,  with  the  females,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  little  troop,  aug- 
mented by  the  rest  of  the  young  knight's  followers,  who  began  to  rejoin  his 
standard.  The  united  body  now  marched  with  military  order  and  precau- 
tion, and  winded  through  the  passes  with  the  attention  of  men  prepared  to 
meet  and  to  repel  injury. 


itn  tl}t  4mntr[-$ht\\. 


EosB,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  afl'eetionate  maidens 
that  ever  breathed,  was  the  first  who,  hastily  considering  the  peculiar  con- 
dition in  which  her  iady  was  placed,  and  the  marked  degree  of  restraint 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  her  intercourse  witJi  her  youthiiil  guardian, 
became  aniious  to  know  how  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed  of; 
and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  purpose  of  asking  this  important 
question,  her  resolution  vpelE-nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as  might  have  made  it  almost 
cruelty  to  intrude  upon  her  any  other  subject  of  anxious  consideration  than 
those  with  which  her  mind  had  been  bo  lately  assailed,  and  was  still  occu- 
pied. Her  countenance  was  aa  pale  as  dfeatn  could  have  made  it,  unless 
where  it  was  specked  with  drops  of  blood;  her  veil,  torn  and  disordered, 
was  soiled  with  dust  and  with  gore;  her  hair,  wildly  dishevelled,  fell  ia 
elf-looks  on  her  brow  and. shoulders,  ajida  single  brokea  and  ragged  feather, 
which  was  all  that  remaned  of  her  headgear,  had  be^n  twisted  among  bet 
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tiesses  and  stil!  flowed  there,  as  if  in  tnoolierj,  rather  than  omameit.  Her 
eyea  were  fixed  on  the  litter  whore  Pamlao  was  deposited,  and  she  rode  oloea 
beside  it,  without  apparently  wasting  a  thought  on  any  thing,  aave  the 
danger  of  htm  who  was  esteodad  thore. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  ladj  was  under  feelings  of  eseitation,  -which 
might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  wise  and  prodent  view  of  her 
own  situation.  She  endeayoured  gradually  to  awalcea  her  to  a  sense  of  it. 
"Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "will  it  'please  you  to  take  say  mantle?" 

"  Torment  me  not,"  answered  ETcJine,  with  some  sharpness  in  her  accent, 
"  Indeed,  ray  lady,"  said  Dame  GiUian,  hustling  up  as  ono  who  feared 
ner  functions  as  mistress  of  the  rohes  might  be  interfered  with  — "indeed, 
my  lady,  Rose  Flamuiock  speaks  truth ;  and  neither  your  kirtle  nor  your 
gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do;  and,  to  apeak  truth,  they  are  but  barely 
decent.  And  bo,  if  Rose  will  turn  herself,  and  put  ier  Horse  out  of  my 
way,"  continued  the  tire-woman,  "  I  will  pot  jour  dress  in  better  order  in 
the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin,  than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelyo 

"  I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 

"Care-then  for  your  honour — for  your  fame,"  said  Rose,  riding  close  to 
her  mistress,  and  whispering  in  her  ear ;  "  think,  and  that  hastily,  how  you 
are  to  dispose  of  this  wounded  young  man." 

"  To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveiico  aloud,  as  if  scorning  the  affectation 
of  secrecy ;  "  lead  to  the  castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can." 

"  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpas?"  said  Rose — "dearest 
lady,  believe,  it  will  be  for  the  best.' 

"  Wherefore  not — wherefore  not  ? — wherefore  not  leave  him  on  the  way- 
side at  once,  to  the  knife  of  the  Welshman,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf?  — 
Once  —  twice  —  three  times  has  he  been  my  preserver.  Where  I  go,  he 
shall  go ;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment  sooner  than  I  know  that 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  her  mistress,  and  her 
own  reflection  told  her  that  the  wounded  man's  life  might  be  endangered 
by  a  longer  transportation  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  An  expMiettt 
occurred  to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this  objeotion  might  be  obviated ; 
but  it  was  necessary  she  should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her  palfrey 
with  her  riding-rod,  and  in  a  moment  her  diminutive,  though  beautiful 
figure,  and  her  spirited  little  jennet,  were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Flem- 
ing and  his  tall  black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  in  their  vast  shadow. 
"My  dearest  father,"  said  Rose,  "the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  ba 
transported  to  the  castle,  where  if;  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner;  — 
what  think  you?  —  is  that  wholesome  counsel!" 

"  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
"  because  he  will  escape  the  better  risk  of  a  fever." 

"  True ;  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady  ?"  oontinued  Rose. 

"Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  Bat  wherefore  shouldst  thou  doubt 
her,  Rosohen  f" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe  even  to  her  father  the  fears 
and  doubts  which  she  herself  entertained;  "but  where  there  are  evil  tongues, 
there  may  be  evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian  and  ray  lady  are  both  very 
young — iWethinks  it  were  better,  dearest  fether,  would  you  offer  the  shelter 
of  your  roof  to  the  wounded  knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the 

"  That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fleming,  hastily — "that  I  shall 
not,  if  I  may  help.  Norman  shall  not  cross  my  quiet  threshold,  nor  Eng- 
lishman neither,  to  mock  my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume  my  substance. 
Thou  dost  not  know  them,  beoause  thou  art  ever  with  thy  lady,  and  hast 
her  good  favour ;  but  I  know  them  well ;  and  the  best  I  can  get  from  them 
is  Lazy  Flanderkin,  and  Greedy  Flauderkin,  and  Flemish  sot — I  thank 
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(■he  saints  they  cannot  say  Coward  Fianderkiii,  sinee  Gwenwjn'a  "Welsh 

"1  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  answered  Rose,  "  that  your  spirit  was 
too  calm  to  regard  these  haee  calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are  under  this 
lady's  banner,  and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistresa,  and  her  father  waa 
your  good  lord ;  to  the  Constable,  too,  are  joa  beholden,  for  enlarged  pri- 
vileges. Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kindness  only  can  requite  kindness; 
trod  I  forebode  that  you  will  never  hare  sueh  an  opportanity  to  do  kindness 
to  the  houses  of  Berenger  and  De  Lacy,  as  by  opening  the  doors  of  your 
house  to  this  wounded  knight." 

"The  doors  of  my  house  I"  answered  the  Fleming  —  "do  I  know  how 
long  I  may  call  that^  or  any  house  upon  earth,  my  own  ?  Alas,  my  daugh- 
ter, we  came  hither  to  fly  from  the  rase  of  the  elements,  but  who  knows 
how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men  1" 

"  You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Rose ;  "  it  holds  not  with  your 
Bolid  wisdom  to  augur  such  general  evil  from  the  rash  enterprise  of  a  Welsh 
outlaw." 

"  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  although  the  in- 
crease and  audacity  of  such  robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiet 
country.  But  thou,  w^o  livest  within  yonder  walls,  nearest  but  little  of 
what  passes  without^' and  your  estate  is  less  anxious;  —  you  bad  knowa 
nothing  of  the  news  from  me,  unless  in  case  1  had  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  another  country." 

"  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land  where  your  thrift  and 
industry  have  gained  yon  an  honourable  competency?" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who  envy  me  the  produce 
of  my  thrift,  may  likely  bring  mo  to  a  dishonourable  death.  There  have 
been  tumults  among  the  Bnguah  rabble  ia  more  than  one  county,  and  their 
wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our  nation,  as  if  we  were  Jews  or  hea^ 
thens,  and  not  better  Christiana  and  better  men  than  themselves.  They 
have,  at  York,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of  the  Flemings, 
spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their  families,  and  murdered  themselves.— And 
why?  —  except  that  we  have  brought  among  them  the  skill  and  industry 
which  they  possessed  not;  and  because  wealth,  which  they  would  never 
else  have  seen  in  Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Boschen, 
this  evii  spirit  ia  spreading  wider  d^Jy.  Here  we  are  more  safe  than  else- 
where, because  we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength.  But  I 
confide  not  in  our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not  thou,  Bose,  been  in  security, 
I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up  all,  and  left  Britain." 

"  Given  up  ail,  and  left  Britain  f" — The  words  sounded  prodigious  in  the 
ears  of  his  daughter,  who  knew  better  than  any  one  Jiow  successful  her 
father  had  been  la  his  industry,  and  bow  unlikely  one  of  his  firm  and  sedate 
temper  was  to  abandon  known  and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  dis- 
tant or  contingent  peril.  At  length  she  replied,  "  If  such  be  your  peril,  my 
father,  metbinks  your  house  and  goods  cannot  have  a  better  protection  than 
the  presence  of  this  noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  who  dare  aught 
of  violence  against  the  house  which  harbours  Damian  de  Lacy !" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same  composed  and  steady, 
but  ominous  tone — "  May  Heaven  forgive  it  me,  if  it  be  sin  1  but  I  see  little 
save  folly  in  these  Crusades,  which  the  priesthood  have  preached  up  so  suc- 
cessfully. Here  has  the  Constable  been  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
no  certain  tidings  of  his  life  or  death,  victory  or  defeat.  He  marched  from 
henee,  as  if  he  meant  not  to  draw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword  until  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  waa  won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we  can  hear  with  no  certainty 
whether  even  a  hamlet  has  been  taken  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  people  that  are  at  home  grow  discontented ;  their  lords,  with  the 
bettei'  part  of  their  followers,  are  in  Palestine  —  dead  or  alive  we  acaroely 
know ;  the  people  themselves  are  oppressed  and  flayed  by  stewards  and 
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deputies,  whose  yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  eo  lightly  endured  as  that  oi 
*he  actual  lord.  The  oonimous,  who  naturallj  hate  the  knights  and  gentry, 
ihink  it  no  had  IJme  to  make  some  head  against  them  —  ay,  and  there  he 
some  of  noble  hlood  who  would  not  care  to  he  their  loaders,  that  they  may 
have  their  share  in  the  spoil;  for  foreign  ezpeditions  and  profligate  liabita 
have  Blade  many  poor ;  and  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money. 
I  hate  poor  people ;  and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep 
himself  hy  the  work  of  hia  own  hand!" 

The  FJeming  concluded,  with  thia  characteristic  imprecation,  a  speech, 
which  gave  Eose  a  more  frightful  view  of  the  state  of  England,  than,  shut 
up  as  she  was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  had  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning.  "Surely,"  she  said  —  "surely  these  violences  of  which 
you  speak  are  not  (o  be  dreaded  by  those  who  live  under  the  banner  of  Da 
Lacy  and  of  Berenger!" 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered  Wilkin  Flammock,  "  and 
Damian,  though  a  brave  youth,  hath  not  his  uncle's  ascandoncy  of  charac- 
ter, &nd  authority.  His  men  also  complain  that  they  ore  harassed  with  the 
duty  of  watching  for  protection  of  a  castle,  in  itself  impregnable,  and  suffi- 
ciently garrisoned,  and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of  honourable  enter- 
prise, as  they  call  it  —  that  is,  of  fight  and  spoil  —  in  this  inactive  and 
inglorious  manner  of  life.  They  say  that  Damian  the  beardless  was  a 
man,  but  that  Daminn  with  the  mustache  is  no  better  than  a  woman ;  and 
that  age,  which  has  darkened  his  upper  lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched 
his  courage.  —  And  they  say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to  tell." 

"  Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say ;  let  me  know  it,  for  Heaven's 
sake !"  answered  Eose,  "  if  it  concern,  as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady." 

"Even  so.  Rose  hen,"  answered  Wilkin.  "There  ate  many  among  the 
Norman  men-at-ai-ms  who  talk,  over  their  wine-oups,  how  that  Damian  do 
Laoy  is  m  love  with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride ;  ay,  and  that  they  corre- 
spond together  by  art  magic," 

"  By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said'  Rose,  smiling  scornfully,  "  for 
by  no  earthly  means  do  they  correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can  bear  witness," 

"  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth  Wilkin  riammook, 
"  that  BO  soon  as  ever  my  lady  stjrs  beyond  the  portal  of  her  castle,  De  Lacy 
is  in  the  saddle  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are  pcaitively  cer- 
tain that  he  has  received  no  messenger,  letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of 
her  purpose ;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such  occasions,  scoured  the  passes 
long,  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  mv  Lady  Eveline's  being  abroad." 

"This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose;  "and  my  lady  has  espressed 
herself  even  displeased  at  the  accuracy  which  Damian  displayed  in  proonr- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious  punctuality  with 
wEch  he  has  attended  and  guarded  them.  To-day  has,  however,  shown," 
she  continued,  "  that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a  good  purpose ;  and  as  they 
never  mot  upon  these  occasions,  but  continued  at  such  distance  as  excluded 
even  the  possibility  of  intercourse,  methinks  they  might  have  escaped  the 
censure  Of  the  most  suspicious." 

"  Ay,  my  daughter  iioschen,"  replied  Wilkin ;  "  but  it  is  possible  to 
drive  caution  so  far  as  to  eacite  suspicion.  Why,  say  the  men-ataims, 
should  these  two  observe  such  constant,  yet  such  guarded  intelligence  with 
one  another?  Why  should  their  approach  bo  so  near,  and  why,  yet,  should 
they  never  meet  ?  If  they  had  been  merely  the  nephew,  and  the  uncle's 
bride,  they  must  have  had  interviews  avowedly  and  frankly ;  and,  on  tha 
other  hand,  if  they  be  two  secret  lovers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
do  find  their  own  private  places  of  meeting,  though  they  have  art  sufficient 
to  conceal  them." 

"Every  word  that  yon  speak,  my  father,"  replied  the  generous  Rose, 
"  increases  the  absolute  necessity  that  you  receive  this  wounded  youth  into 
your  huiiae.     Be  the  evils  you  dread  ever  bo  great,  yet,  may  you  rely  upon 
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"But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  jour  roof  to  these  thiee,  at  least?"  an- 
swered Rose. 

"Do  as  thou  wilt^  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  doatiDg  father.  "By  my 
fiiith,  Boschen,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking, 
since  I  am  bo  foolishly  prompt  in  granting.  This  is  one  of  your  freaks, 
now,  of  honour  or  generosity — but  commena  me  to  prudence  and  hones^. — 
Ah  1  Eose,  Rose,  those  ■mho  would  do  what  is  better  than  good,  sometimes 
bring  about  what  is  worse  than  bad  1  —  But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit  of  the 
trouble  for  the  fear ;  and  that  thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  somo- 
tbing  of  a  damsel  errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for  ibe  chivalrous  privilege  of 
lodging  her  knight  in  her  own  bower,  and  tending  him  ia  person." 

ihe  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  bad  no  sooner  made  the  proposal  to 
Eveline,  that  the  wounded  Damian  should  be  left  at  her  father's  house  for 
his  recovery,  than  her  mistress  briefly  and  positively  rejected  the  proposal, 
"  He  has  been  my  preserver,"  she  said,  "  and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for 
whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde  Dolourense  should  of  themselves  fly  open,  it 
is  to  Damian  de  Lacy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  with  that  suspicious 
and  yet  sorrowful  countenance  —  they  that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl, 
contemn  suspicion  —  It  is  to  God  and  Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and  to 
them  my  bosom  lies  open  I" 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when  ihe  Lady  Eveline  is- 
sued her  orders  that  her  Guardian,  as  she  emphatically  termed  Damian, 
should  bo  lodged  in  her  father's  apartment ;  and,  with  the  prudence  of  more 
advanced  age,  she  gave  (he  necessary  direction  for  the  reception  and  accom- 
modation of  hie  followers,  and  the  arrangements  which  such  an  accession 
of  guests  required  in  the  fortress.     All  this  she  did  with  the  utmost  com- 

Sosure  and  presence  of  mind,  even  before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own 
isordered  dress. 

Another  step  stiil  remained  to  be  taken.  Shahastened  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Vir^n,  and  prostrating  herself  before  her  divine  protectress,  returned 
thanks  for  her  second  deliverance,  and  .implored  her  guidance  and  direction, 
and,  through  her  intercesrion,  that  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  her  conduct.  "  Thou  knowest,"  she  said,  "  that  from  no  confl- 
denoe  in  my  own  slrength,  have  I  thrust  mysoif  into  danger.  Oil,  make 
me  strong  where  I  am  most  weak  — Let  not  my  gratitude  and  my  compas- 
sion be  a  snare  to  me ;  and  while  I  strive  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
thankfulness  imposes  on  me,  save  me  from  the  evil  tongues  of  men  —  and 
save  —  oh,  save  me  from  the  insidious  devices  of  my  own  heart  I" 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and  retiring  from  the  chapel 
to  her  own  apartraent,summonedhorwomen  to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove 
the  esternai  appearance  of  the  violence  to  which  she  had  been  so  lately 
subjected. 
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Arsated  in  garmeEts  of  a  mournins  oolour,  iind  of  a  fashion  more  m*- 
trooly  than  perhaps  altogether  befittea  her  youth  —  plain  I*  an  extremity, 
and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  save  her  rosary  —  Eveline  now  performed  the 
duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliyerer ;  a  duty  which  the  etiquette 
of  the  time  not  only  permitted,  but  peremptorily  enjoined.  She  was  at- 
tended by  Kose  and  Dame  OiUian.  Margery,  whose  element  was  a  sick-' 
chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to  that  of  tiie  young  knight,  to  attend 
to  whatever  his  condition  might  require. 

Bveline  entered  the  room  with  a  tight  step,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
patient.  She  paused  at  the  door,  and  oast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had 
been  her  father's  chamber;  nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his  violent  death. 
Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his  armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking- 
gloves,  hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments  of  silvan  sport.  These  relics 
brought  as  it  wore  in  living  form  before  her  the  stately  presence  of  old  Sir 
Raymond.  "  Frown  not,  my  father,"  —  her  lips  formed  the  words,  though 
her  voice  did  not  utter  them — ■"  Frown  not — Eveline  will  never  bo  unworthy 
of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian,  were  seated  by  the 
bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline  entered ;  and  the  first,  who  meddled 
a  littlo  with  the  healing  art,  said  to  Eveline  "  that  the  knight  had  slumbered 
for  some  time,  and  was  now  about  to  awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a  hasty  and  low  voice, 
begged  that  the  chamber  mj^ht  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  spectators  requested 
to  retire.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  ever  sinoo  his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is  apt 
to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  from  sleep,  and  will  be  displeased 
with  me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be  near  him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the  monk  to  retire  into  the 
anteroom,  while  she  herself  remained  standing  by  the  door-communication 
which  connected  the  apartments,  and  heard  Damian  mention  her  name  as  he 
turned  himself  painfuliy  on  his  couch,  "  Is  she  safe  and  unharmed  1"  was 
his  first  question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an  eagerness  which  intimated  how 
for  it  preceded  all  other  considerations.  When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  sighed,  as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty  load, 
and  in  a  less  animated  voice,  asked  of  the  page  where  they  were.  "  This 
apartment,"  he  said,  "with  its  furniture,  are  all  strange  to  me." 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "you  are  at  present  too  weak  to  ask 
questions  and  receive  explanations." 

"Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering  his  recollection,  "I 
am  not  in  the  place  where  m  duty  calls  me.  Tell  my  trumpets  to  sound 
to  horse  —  to  horse,  and  let  Ralph  Qenvil  carry  my  banner.  To  horse  —  to 
horse  1  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  \" 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  effort  to  rise,  which,  in  his  state  of  weak- 
ness, Amelot  was  easily  able  to  frustrate.  "  Thou  art  right,"  ho  said,  as  ho 
sunk  back  into  his  reclining  posture ^-"thou  art  right  —  I  am  yreak  —  but 
why  should  strength  remain  when  honour  is  lost!" 
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The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
in  agony,  which  seemed  more  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Lady 
Eveline  approached  his  bedside  with  unassured  steps,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what,  yet  earnest  to  testify  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  distresses  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Damiau  looked  up  and  beheld  her,  and  again  hid  hia  face  with  hia 
hands. 

"What  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir  Kniaht?"  said  Eveline,  with  a 
voioQ  which,  at  first  weak  and  trembling,  gradually  obtained  steadiness  and 
eompoaure.  "  Ought  it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you  are  to  the 
duties  of  chivalry,  that  Heaven  hatn  twice  made  you  its  instrument  to  sava 
the  unfortunate  Eveline  Berenger?" 

"Oh  no,  no  I"  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity;  "since  you  are  saved,  all  is 
well  —  but  time  presses  —  it  is  necessary  I  should  presently  depart  —  no- 
vhcro  ought  I  now  to  tarry — least  of  all,  within  this  castle  —  Once  more, 
Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse !" 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel,  "this  must  not  be.  As  your 
ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part  thus  suddenly— as  a  physician,  I  can- 
not allow  my  patient  to  destroy  himself — It  is  impossible  that  you  can  brook 
the  saddle.'' 

"A  litter  —  a  bier™a  o art,  to  drag  forth  the  dishonoured  knight  and 
traitor  — all  wore  too  good  for  me  —  a  coffin  wero  best  of  all !  —  Bat  see, 
Amelot,  that  it  be  framed  like  that  of  the  meanest  churl  —  no  spurs  dis- 
played on  the  pall  —  no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of  the  De  Laoys  —  no 
helmet  with  their  knjghtlj  crest  must  deck  the  hoarse  of  him  whose  name 
is  dishonoured  1" 

"Is  his  brain  unsettled?"  said  Eveline,  looking  with  terror  from  the 
wounded  man  to  his  attendant;  "or  ia  there  some  dreadful  mystery  in  these 
broken  words ! — If  so,  speak  it  forth ;  and  if  it  may  be  amended  "by  life  Of 
goods,  my  deliverer  wiil  sustain  no  wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melancholy  air,  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  down  on  his  master  with  a  countenance  which  seemed  to  express, 
that  the  questions  which  she  asked  could  not  be  prudently  answered  in  Sir 
Damian's  presence.  The  Lady  Eveline,  observing  this  gesture,  stepped 
back  int«  the  outer  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  eign  to. follow  her.  He 
obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  his  master,  who  remained  in  the  same  disoonaolata 
posturo  as  formerly,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  wha 
wished  to  exclude  the  light,  and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making  signs  to  her  attend- 
ants to  keep  at  such  distance  as  the  room  permitted,  questioned  him  closely 
on  the  cause  of  his  master's  desperate  expression  of  terror  and  remorse. 
"  Thou,  knowost,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am  bound  to  succour  thy  lord,  if  I  may, 
both  from  gratitude,  as  one  whom  he  hath  served  to  the  peril  of  hia  life  — ■ 
and  also  from  kinsmanship.  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what  case  he  stands, " 
that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can  —  that  ia,"  she  added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply 
colouring,  "  if  the  cause  of  the  distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrassment  when  he  began  tc 
speak,  as  produced  a  corresponding  degree  of  confusion  in  the  Lady  Eveline, 
who,  nevertheless,  urged  him  as  before  "  to  speak  without  scruple  or  delay 
—  so  that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was  fitting  for  her  ears." 

"  Believe  me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot,  "  your  commands  had  been  in- 
stantly obeyed,  but  that  I  fear  my  Inaster's  displeasure  if  I  talk  of  his 
affairs  without  his  warrant;  nevertheless,  on  your  command,  whom  I  know 
lie  honoura  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  will  speak  thus  far,  that  if  hia  life 
be  safe  from  the  wounds  he  has  received,  his  honour  and  worship  may  be  iu 
great  danger,  if  it  please  not  Heaven  to  send  a  remedy." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  he  assured  you  will  do  Sir  Damian  de 
Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the  confidence  you  may  rest  in  me." 
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"  I  well  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  page.  "  Know,  then,  if  it  be  not 
already  known  to  jou,  that- the  clowns  and  rabble,  who  have  taken  arms 
against  the  nobles  in  the  west,  pretend  to  be  fayoared  in  their  insurrection, 
nut  only  by  Kandal  Lacy,  but  by  my  master,  Sir  Damian." 

"  They  lie  that  dare  cliarge  him  with  such  foul  treason  to  his  own  blood, 
as  well  as  to  his  soTereign  1"  replied  Eveline. 

"Well  do  I  believe  tliey  lie,"  said  Anielot;  "but  this  hinders  not  their 
falsehoods  from  being  beSieTcd  by  those  who  know  him  leas  inwatdly. 
More  than  one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined  this  rabblement,  and  that 
gives  some  credit  to  the  seandal.  And  then  they  say-— they  saj[ — that  — 
in.  short,  that  my  master  tongs  to  possess  the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which 
he  occupies  as  his  uncle's  administrator;  and  that  if  the  old  Constable  —  I 
orave  your  pardon,  madam  —  ehouid  return  from  Palestine,  he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  his  own  again." 

'  "The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their  own  base  minds,  and  con- 
ceive those  temptations  too  powerful  for  men  of  worth,  which  they  are  them- 
selves conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But  are  the  insurgents  then 
BO  insolent  and  so  powerful?  We  have  heard  of  their  violences,  but  only 
as  if  it  had  been  some  popular  tumult." 

"We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn  together  ia  great  force, 
and  besieged  or  blockaded  Wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men-at-arms,  in  a  village 
about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my  master,  as  his  kinsman  and 
companion-at-arms,  to  come  to  his  assistance.     We  were  on  horseback  this 

morning  to  march  to  tho  rescue  —  when " 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Eveline  caught  at  the 
word.  "When  you  heard  of  my  danger?"  she  said.  "I  would  yo  had 
rather  heard  of  my  death  I" 

"  Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes  flsed  on  the  ground, 
"nothing  hut  so  strong  a  cause  could  have  made  my  master  halt  his  troop, 
and  carry  the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  when  his  coun- 
tryman's distress,  and  the  commands  of  the  King's  Lieutenant,  so  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  presence  elsewhere." 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said  —  "I  knew  I  was  born  to  be  his  destruction !  yet 
methinks  this  is  worse  than  I  dreamed  of,  when  the  worst  was  in  my 
thoughts.  I  feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame.  For  God's 
sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst,  and  that  without  loss  of  timo! 
Get  thee  straightway  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  as  many  as  thou 
canst  gather  of  mine  —  Go  —  ride,  my  brave  youth  —  show  thy  master's 
banner,  and  let  them  see  that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them,  though 
his  person  be  absent.    Haste,  haste,  for  the  time  is  precious." 

"But  tho  safety  of  this  castle  —  Bntyour  own  safety?"  said  the  page. 
"  God  knows  how  wiliingly  I  would  do  aught  to  save  his  fame !  But  I  know 
my  master's  mood;  and  were  you  to  suffer  by  my  leaving  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  even  although  I  were  to  save  him  lands,  life,  and  honour,  by  my 
doing  so,  I  should  bo  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger,  than  of  his  thanlis  or 
bounty." 

"Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,"  said  she;  "gather  what  force  thou 
canst  make,  and  begone." 

"  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the  page,  springing  to  his  feet ; 
"  and  in  the  condition  of  my  master,  I  see  nothing  better  Uian  that  his 
banner  should  be  displayed  against  those  churls." 

"To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily;  "to  arms,  and  win  thy  spurs. 
Bring  me  assurance  that  thy  master's  honour  is  safe,  and  I  will  myself 
buckle  them  on'lhj  heels.  Here — take  this  blessed  rosary — bind  it  on  thy 
crest,  and  be  tho  thought  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never 
failed  a  votary,  strong  with  thoe  in  the  hour  of  conflict," 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flow  from  her  presence,  and  sum- 
moning together  such  hoiso  as  be  could  assemble,  both  of  his  master's,  and 
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of  ttose  Iwlonging  to  the  castle,  there  were  Boon  forty  cavaliers  nionnted 
in  the  court^yard. 

But  although  the  pagn  was  thua  far  readily  ohejed,  jet  when  the  soldiers 
hoard  they  were  to  go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  with  no  more  expe- 
rienced general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  they  ghowod  a  decided  reloetance 
to  move  from  the  caatle.  The  old  Boldiers  of  DoLaey  said,  Damian  himself 
was  almost  too  youthful  to  oommand  them,  and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  a  mere  boy;  while  the  followers  of  Beren^er  said,  their  mis- 
trass  might  be  satisfied  with  her  deliyeranoe  of  the  morning,  without  trying 
farther  dangerous  conclusions  by  diminishing  the  garrison  of  her  castle  — 
"  The  times,"  they  said,  "  were  stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone 
roof  over  their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas  and  apprehensions  to 
each  other,  the  stronger  their  disinclination  to  the  undertaking  became ; 
and  when  Amelot,  who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see  that  his  own  horse  was 
accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to  the  castle-yard,  he  found  thena 
standing  confusedly  together,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  all  men  speaking 
loud,  and  all  ia  a  state  of  disorder.  Balph  Qenvil,  a  veteran  whose  face 
had  been  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the  trade 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  banner-spear,  around  which  the  banner 
of  De  Lacy  was  still  folded. 

"What  moans  this,  Genvil?"  siud  the  page,  angrily.  "Why  do  you  not 
mount  your  horse  and  display  the  banner?  and  what  occasions  all  this 
confusion  1" 

"  Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "  I  am  not  in  my  saddle, 
because  I  have  some  regard  for  tliis  old  silken  rag,  which  I  have  borne  to 
honour  in  my  time,  and  I  wiU  not  willingly  carry  it  where  men  are  unwill 
ing  to  follow  and  defend  it." 

"  No  march— no  sally — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day  1"  cried  the  soldiers, 
by  way  of  burden  to  the  banner-man's  dieeourae. 

"How  now,  cowards!  do  you  mutiny?"  said  Amekt,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword. 

"  Menace  not  me.  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil ;  "  nor  shake  your  sword  my  way. 
I  tell  thee,  Amelot,  were  my  weapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  had  sent 
abroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  make  splinters  of  your  hatched  and  gilded 
toasting-iron.  Look  you,  there  are  gray-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  t« 
be  led  about  on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I  stand  little  upon  that;  and 
I  care  not  whether  one  boy  or  another  oommands  me.  But  I  am  the  Laoy's 
man  for  the  time ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching  to  the  aid  of  this 
Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall  do  an  errand  the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Why 
led  he  us  not  thither  in  the  morning  when  wo  were  commanded  off  into  the 
'--ns?" 


n  guess  it,"  answered 
the  banner-man,  with  a  horse  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  several  of  his 

"  I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat,  Genvil  1"  said  the  page  j 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  throw  himself  headlong  on  the  banner-man,  with- 
out considering  their  great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvii  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by  one,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  slight 
movement  of  his  gigantic  arm,  with  which  he  forced  the  page  aside,  par- 
rying, at  the  same  time,  his  blow  with  the  standard-«pear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling  all  his  efforts  baffled, 
threw  his  sword  from  him,  and  weeping  in  pride  and  indignation,  haotened 
back  to  tell  the  Lady  Eveline  of  his  bad  suooesa.  "  All,"  he  said,  "  is  lost 
—  the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied,  and  will  not  move ;  and  the  blam* 
of  their  shth  and  faintheartedness  will  be  laid  on  my  dear  master." 
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"That  sKall  never  be,"  siud  Eveline,  "should  I  die  to  prevent  it. — I'oHott 
me,  Anielot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  garments,  and  hastened 
down  to  the  court-yard,  followed  by  Gillian,  sBsuming,  as  she  went,  various 
attitudes  and  actions  expressing  astonishment  and  pity,  and  by  Rose,  care- 
fully suppressing  all  appearance  of  ■  the  feelings  which  she  really  enter- 
tained. 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court,  with  the  kindling  eye  and  glowing  brow 
which  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  bear  in  danger  and  oitremitj,  when  their 
Boul  was  arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  their  mien  and  looks 
high  command  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  BBBmed  at  the  moment  taller 
than  her  usual  siae ;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  clearly  heard, 
though  not  esceeding  the  delieaoj^  of  feminine  tene,  that  the  mutineers 
heard  her  address  tEem.  ■  "How  is  this,  my  masters!"  she  said;  and  as 
fihe  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed  soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer 
together,  as  if  to  escape  her  individual  censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of 
heavy  watei^fowl,  when  tliey  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and  beau- 
tiful merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  nature  and  breeding  over  their 
own  inert  physical  strength. — "  How  now  1"  again  she  demanded  of  them  ; 
"  is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  your  lord  is  absent,  and  his  nephew 
and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ?— -Is  it  thus  you  keep  your 
oaths? — Thus  ye  merit  your  leader's  bounty? — Shame  on  je,  craven  hounds, 
that  qnail  and  give  hack  the  instant  you  lose  sight  of  the  huntsman  1" 

There  was  a  pause — the  soldiers  looked  on  each  other,  and  then  again  on 
Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny,  or  to  return  to 
their  usual  discipline. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  my  bravo  friends — ye  lock  a  leader  here ;  but  stay  not 
for  that — I  will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a  man- 
of  jott  fear  disgrace  where  a  Berenger  commands. — Trap  my  palfrey  with 
a  steel  saddle,  she  said,  "and  that  instantly."  She  snatched  from  the 
ground  the  page's  light  head-pioee,  and  threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up 
his  drawn  sword,  ana  went  on.  '■  Here  I  promise  you  ray  countenance  and 
guidance  —  this  gentleman,"  she  pointed  to  Genvil,  "  shall  supply  my  lack 
of  military  skill.  Ue  looks  like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle, 
and  can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir." 

"  Cortes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  and  shaking 
his  head  at  the  same  lime,  "many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but  never  under 
such  a  commander." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  tho  eyes  of  the  rest  turned  on 
Genvil,  "  you  do  not — cannot — will  not — rofuee  to  follow  me  ?  You  do  not 
as  a  soldier,  for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's  orders— you  cannot 
as  a  gentleroan,  for  a  lady,  a  forlorn  and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon 
—  you  will  not  as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country  requires  jour  sword, 
and  your  comrades  are  in  danger.     Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and  march." 

"  I  would  do  BO,  upon  my  soul,  f^r  lady,"  answered  Genvil,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  unfold  tho  banner —  "And  Amelot  might  lead  us  well  enough, 
with  advantage  of  some  lessons  from.  me.  Sut  I  wot  not  whether  you  are 
Bending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"Surely,  surely,"  sMd  Eveline,  earnestly,  "it  must  be  tho  right  road 
which  conducts  you  to  the  roliof  of  Wenlock  and  his  followers,  besieged  by 
.  the  insurgent  boors." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  "Our  leader  here,  Sir  Da- 
mian  de  Lacj,  proteola  the  commons  —  men  say  he  befriends  them  —  and  I 
know  he  quarrelled  with  Wild  Wenlock  once  for  some  petty  wrong  he  did 
to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford.  We  should  be  finely  off,  when  our  flery 
yonng  leader  is  on  foot  again,  if  he  should  find  we  had  been  fighting  against 
the  Side  ho  favoured." 

"  Assure  yourself,"  SM.d  the  maiden,  anxiously,  "  the  more  he  would  pro- 
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teot  the  eommona  agmnst  oppression,  the  more  he  ■wonld  put  them  down 
when  oppressing  others.  Mount  and  ride  —  save  Wenlock  and  his  men  — 
there  ia  life  and  death  in  every  moment.  I  ■will  warrant,  with  my  life  and 
lauds,  that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  held  good  service  to  De  Lacy.  Come, 
then,  follow  me." 

"  None  surely  can  know  Sir  Damian's  purpose  bettor  than  you,  fair  dam- 
sel," answered  Genyil ;  "  nay,  for  that  matter,  you  can  make  him  change 
as  ^e  Ijst.^  And  so  I  will  march  with  the  mec,  and  we  will  aid  Wenlock:, 
if  it  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged  wolf,  and  when  he 
turns  to  bay,  will  cost  the  boors  blood  enough  ere  they  sound  a  mort.  But 
do  you  remain  within  the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me. — 
Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  command,  since  so  it  must  be ;  though,  by  my 
faith,  it  is  pity  to  take  the  head-piece  from  that  pretty  head,  and  the  sword 
from  that  pretty  haod  —  By  Saint  George  1  to  see  them  there  is  a  credit  to 
the  soldiers  profession." 

The  Lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons  to  Amelot,  exhorting  him 
in  few  words  to  forget  the  offence  he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  man- 
fully. Meanwhile  Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon— then  shook  it  abroad, 
and  without  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  aided  himself  a  little  with  rest- 
ing on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he 
was.  "  We  are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juvenility,"  said  he  to  Amelot ; 
and  then,  while  the  page  was  putting  the  band  into  order,  he  whispered  to 
his  nearest  comrade,  "Methince,  instead  of  this  old  swallow's  tail,*  we 
should  muster  raiely  under  a  broidered  petticoat  —  a  furbelowed  petticoat 
has  no  fellow  in  mj  mind.  —  Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys  —  I  can  forgive 
Damian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and  his  own  credit,  about  this  wench ; 
for,  by  my  faith,  she  is  one  1  eould  have  doated  to  death  upon  par  amours. 
Ah!  evil  luck  bo  the  women's  portioni  —  they  govern  us  at  every  turn, 
Stephen,"  and  at  every  age.  Whea  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fair 
looks,  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love  tokens  j  and  when  they  are 
of  middle  age,  they  work  us  to  their  will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red 
wine  and  red  gold ;  and  when  they  are  old,  wo  are  fain  to  run  their  errands 
to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leathern  visages.  Well,  old  De  Lacy  should 
have  staid  at  homo  and  watched  his  falcon.  But  it  is  all  one  to  ua,  Stephen, 
and  we  may  make  some  vantage  to-day,  for  these  boors  have  plundered  more 
than  one  castle." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "  the  boor  to  the  booty,  and  the  banner-man 
to  the  boor,  a  right  pithy  proverb.  But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say  why  his 
pageship  leads  us  not  forward  yet?" 

"  Pshaw  1"  answered  Genvjl,  "  the  shako  I  gave  him  has  addled  his  brains 
~ or  perchance  he  has  not  swallowed  all  his  tears  yet;  sloth  it  is  not,  for 
'tis  a  forward  cockeril  for  his  years,  wherever  honour  is  to  be  won.  —  See, 
they  cow  begin  to  move.  —  Well,  it  ia  a  singular  thing  this  gentle  blood, 
Stephen ;  for  here  is  a  child  whom  I  but  now  baffled  like  a  schoclboy,  must 
leaa  us  grayheards  where  wo  may  get  our  heads  broken,  and  that  at  the 
command  of  a  light  Jady." 

"I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty  lady,"  answered  Ste- 
phen Pontoys,  "  as  this  springald  Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian ;  and  so  we  poor 
men  must  obey  and  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

"But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys— forget  not  that." 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  upon  the  road 
leading  to  the  village,  in  which,  as  they  understood  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  morning,  Wenlock  waa  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a  greatly  superior 
number  of  the  insurgent  commons.  Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop, 
^     t  the  affront  which  he  had  received  in  presence  of  the 
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Goldiera,  and  1  t  ns  lt(  ghvrh  was  k>  eke  oat  that  deficiency  of 
experienoe,  wh    h.         f    m  had  bcBn  supplied  by  the  eounsela 

of  the  hanoe  m  with  wl  m  h  w  ashamed  to  seek  a  reconcilialion. 
But  Genvil  w  tf  t  lltly  sullen,  though  a  habitual  gi'um- 

bier.  He  rod  ptthpg  dlvig  made  hia  oboiBance,  respectfully 
asked  him  wh  th       t  w  t      11  tl    t  some  one  or  two  of  theiv  number 

pricked  forward  upon  good  horses  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  and 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  his  ae8iB(a,noe. 

"  Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Amelot,  "  you  should  take  the  ruling 
of  the  troop,  since  you  know  so  fittingly  what  should  bo  done.  You  may 
be  the  fitter  to  command,  because — But  I  will  uot  upbraid  you," 

"  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  replied  Genril ;  "  ttat  is  what  you 
would  say ;  and,  by  my  faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  tiere  may  be  some  truth 
in  it.  But  is  it  not  peevish  in  theo  to  let  a  fair  espodition  be  unwisely  con- 
ducted, because  of  a  foolish  word  or  a  suddon  action  ? — Come,  let  it  be  peace 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot;  "and  I  will  send  out  an  ad- 
Tanoed  party  upon  the  adventure,  as  thou  hast  advised  me." 

"  Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the  Chester  spears  —  he  is  as 
wily  as  an  old  fox,  and  neither  hope  nor  fear  wil!  draw  him  a  hairbreadth, 
ferther  than  judgment  warrants," 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  and,  at  his  command,  Pontoys  and 
two  lances  started  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  those  whom  they  were  adTancing  to  succour.  "  And 
DOW  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms,  Sir  Page,"  sa'd  the  banner-man,  "  tell 
me,  if  thou  canst,  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  pur  handsome  knight  ^r 

"  It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  indignantly ;  "  betrothed  aa  she  is 
to  hia  uncle,  I  am  convinced  she  would  ralher  die  than  hove  such  a  thought, 
and  BO  would  our  master,  I  have  noted  this  heretical  belief  in  thee  before 
now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed  thee  to  cheek  it.  Ton  know  the  thing  can- 
not be,  for  you  know  they  have  scarce  ever  met." 

"  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  "  or  thou  either  1  "Watch  them 
ever  so  close  —  much  water  slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wots 
of.     They  do  correapond ;  that,  atleaat,  thou  canst  not  deny ?" 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  said  Amelot^  "  as  I  deny  all  that  can  touch  their  ho- 

"Thon  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  aueh  perfect  knowledge  of 
her  motions,  as  he  has  displayed  no  longer  ainct  Aan  the  morning?" 

"How  should  I  tell?"  answered  the  page;  "there  be  such  things,  surely, 
as  saints  and  good  angels,  and  if  there  be  one  on  earth  deservea  their  pro- 
tecUon,  it  is  Dame  Eveline  Berenger," 

"  Well  said.  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Genvil,  laughing ;  "  but  that 
will  hardly  pass  on  an  old  trooper.— Saint  and  angels,  quotha?  most  saint- 
like doings,  I  warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  hia  angry  vindication,  when  Stephen 
Pontoys  and  his  followers  returned  upon  the  spur.  "Wenlgck  holds  out 
bravefy,"  he  esclMmed,  "  though  ho  is  felly  girded  iu  with  these  boors. 
The. large  crossbows  are  doing  ^od  service ;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making 
his  place  good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to  ride  something  sharply. 
They  have  assailed  the  barriers,  and  were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but 
were  driven  back  with  small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as  might  consist  with  order, 
and  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which  lay  the  village 
where  Wenlock  was  making  his  defence.  The  air  rung  with  the  cries  and 
Bhouts  of  the  insurgents,  vwho,  numerous  as  bees,  and  possessed  of  that 
dogged  spirit  of  courage  so  peculiar  to  the  English,  thronged  like  ants  to 
the  barriers,  and  endeavoured  to  break  down  the  palisades,  or  to  climb  over 
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them,  in  despite  of  the  showers  of  Htonea  and  Brrows  from  within,  hj  which 
they  Buffered  great  Iobe,  as  well  as  by  the  awords  and  battle-asos  of  the 
men-at-arms,  whenever  they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"We  are  in  time,  wo  are  in  time,"  said  Amelot,  dropping  the  reins  of  his 
bridle,  and  joyfully  clapping  his  hands ;  "  shake  thy  banner  abroad,  GenTil 
—give  Wenlook  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it. — Comrades,  halt — breathe 
yoat  horses  for  a  moment. — Hark  hither,  Genvil — If  we  descend  by  yonder 
broad  pathway  into  the  meadow  where  the  cattle  are " 

"  Bravo,  my  young  falcon  I"  replied  Genvil,  whose  love  oflbattle,  liko  that 
of  the  wai'-horse  of  Job,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  spears,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet ;  "  we  shall  have  then  an  easy  field  for  a  charge  on  yonder 
knaves." 

"  What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains  make !"  said  Amelot ;  "  but  we 
will  let  daylight  through  it  with  our  lances — See,  Genvil,  the  defenders  hoist 
a.  signal  to  show  they  have  seen  us." 

"A  signal  to  us?"  exclaimed  Genvil.  "By  Heaven,  it  is  a  white  flag — a 
signal  of  surrander  1" 

"  Surrender!  they  cannot  dream  of  it,  when  we  are  advancing  to  thMr 
succour,"  replied  Amelot;  when  two  or  three  melancholy  notps  from  the 
trumpets  of  the  besieged,  with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous  acclamatioa 
from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact  indisputable. 

"  Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Genvil,  "  and  the  uhurls  enter  the 
barricades  on  all  points. — Here  has  been  cowardice  or  treachery — What  is 
to  be  done  ?" 

"Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "retake  the  place,  lad  deliver  the 
prisoners." 

"  Advance,  indeed !"  answered  the  banner-man— '  Not  a  horse's  length 
by  my  counsel — we  should  have  every  nail  in  our  corslets  counted  with 
arrow-shot,  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face  of  such  a  multitude ; 
and  the  plaee  to  storm  afterwards — it  were  mere  insanity." 

"  Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me,"  said  the  page ;  "  perhaps  we 
may  find  some  path  by  which  wo  could  descend  unperceived." 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  reconnoitre  the  face  of  the 
hill,  the  page  still  urging  the  possibility  of  descending  it  unperceived  amid 
the  confusion,  when  Genvil  answered  impatiently,  "  Unperceived  I— you  are 
already  perceived— here  comes  a  fellow,  pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as  his 
beast  may  trot." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  pea- 
sant, in  an  ordinary  frieze  jacket  and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head, 
which  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red  hatr,  thai 
seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering.  The  man's  hands  were  bloody,  and 
he  carried  at  his  saddlebow  alineabag,  whiohwas  also  stained  with  blood, 
"  Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Laoy's  company,  be  ye  not?"  said  this  rude  messoa- 
ger;  and,  when  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the 
same  blunt  courtesy,  "  Hob  Miller  of  Twyford  commends  him  to  Damian  de 
Lacy,  and  knowing  his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth, 
Hob  Miller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  ha  has  grinded ;"  and  with 
that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human  head,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot.  , 

"  It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil — "  how  his  eyes  stare !" 

"  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,"  said  the  boor  —  "  I  have 
cured  him  of  caterwauling." 

"  Thou  I"  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust  and  indignation. 

"Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant;  "I  am  Grand  Justiciary  of  the 
Commons,  for  lack  of  a  better." 

"  Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied  Genvil. 

"  Gall  it  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peasant.  "  Truly,  it  behoves  men 
in  state  to  give  good  example.  I'll  bid  no  man  do  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
do  myself.    It  is  as  easy  to  hang  a  man,  as  to  say  hang  him ;  we  will  have 
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uo  splitting  of  ofGces  in  this  new  world,  which  is  happily  set  up  m  old 
Baglaod." 

"  Wretoh !"  said  Amelot,  "  take  back  tlij  hloodj  token  to  them  that  sent 
thee !  Hadat  thou  not  come  upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth 
with  my  lanoe — But,  be  assured,  jour  erueltj  shall  be  fearfully  avenged. — 
Come,  GanTil,  let  as  to  our  men ;  there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  reception,  stood  staring 
after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wallet, 
and  rode  back  to  those  who  sent  him. 

"This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  o/aiourettes,"  said  Genvil;  "Sir 
Damian  would  needs  brawl  with  Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this 
miller's  daughter,  and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer  of  their  enter- 
prise ;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the  same  opinion, — I  wish  wa 
were  rid  of  the  trouble  which  Buoh  Buapiciona  may  bring  upon  us^-ay,  were 
it  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse — I  am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with  the 
day's  hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst  it  is  to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to  the  eastlo  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  and  not  without  losing  several  of  their  number  by  the  way, 
BOme  Btr^gling  owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses,  and  others  taking 
the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in  order  to  join  tbe  bands  of  insurgents  and 
plunderers,  who  had  now  gathered  togelier  in  different  quarters,  and  wero 
augmented  by  recruits  from  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  oa  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  the  state  of  his  master  waa 
still  very  precarious,  and  that  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted, 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  with  impatience. 
He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mentioned 
the  ineffectual  event  of  his  espedition. 

"Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us!"  said  the  Lady  Eveline;  "for  it 
seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached  to  me,  and  extended  itself  to  all  who 
interest  themselves  in  my  welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so,  their  very 
virtues  become  snares  to  them ;  and  what  \70uld,  in  every  other  case,  ro- 
commend  them  to  honour,  is  turned  to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eveline 
Berenger." 

"  Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot ;  "  there  are  still  men  enough  in  my 
master's  camp  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but 
abide  to  receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence  to-morrow,  and  draw  out  a 
force  to  restore  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Alas  1  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Eveline.  "  Since  you 
went  hence,  we  have  received  certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir 
Damian'a  camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  morning  met  with, 
already  discontented  with  the  inactive  life  which  they  had  of  late  led,  and 
dispirited  by  the  hurts  and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they  have  alto- 
gether broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces.  Tet  be  of  good  courage, 
Amelot,"  she  said;  "this  house  is  strong  enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tem- 
pest than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert  your 
rnaator  in  wounds  and  aifliction,  it  becomes  yet  more  the  part  of  Eveline 
" 1 1-3  shelter  and  protect  her  deliverer." 
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Thk  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded  Ti 
told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as  the  nerson  whom  they  chiefly  coneeroed ;  an3 
Ladj  Eveline  herself  undertook  tne  task  of  oominunicating  them,  mingling 
what  she  said  with  tears,  and  again  i[it«rrupting  those  toars  to  suggest 
topics  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  carried  do  consolaiion  to  her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned  towards  her,  listen- 
ing to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as  one  who  was  not  otherwise  affected  hy  them, 
than  as  they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  "When  she  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  continued  as  in  a  reverie,  with  his  eyes  bo  intently  fixed  upon  her, 
that  she  rose  up,  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she 
felt  herself  embarrassed,  lie  hastened  to  speak,  that  he  might  prevent  her 
departure.  "  All  that  you  have  said,  fair  lady,"  he  replied,  "  had  beea 
enough,  if  told  by  another,  to  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  it  tills  me  that 
the  power  and  honour  of  my  house,  bo  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge, 
have  been  blasted  in  my  misfortunes.  But  when  I  look  upon  you,  and  hear 
your  voice,  I  forget  every  thing,  saving  that  you  have  been  rescued,  and 
are  here  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  me  therefore  pray  of  your  goodness  that 
I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle  wliich  holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere. 
I  am  in  no  shape  worthy  of  your  farther  care,  since  I  have  no  longer  the 
swords  of  others  at  my  disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  present  to 
draw  my  own." 

"  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in  your  own  misfortunes, 
noble  knight,"  answered  Eveline,  "  can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore, 
and  in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  ?  No,  Damian,  apeak  not 
of  removal — while  there  is  a  turret  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  wilJiin 
that  turret  shall  you  find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  I  am  well  asanred, 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle,  were  he  hero  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had'  seized  upon  Damian ; 
for,  repeating  the  words  "Sly  uncle  I"  he  writhed' himself  round,  and 
averted  his  face  from  Eveline;  then  again  composing  himself,  replied, 
"  Alas  I  knew  my  uncle  how  iU  I  have  obeyed  his  precepts,  instead  of  shel- 
terihg  me  within  this  house,  he  would  command  mo  to  be  fiung  fromi  the 
battlements  I" 

"Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  siud  Eveline,  again  preparing  to  withdraw; 
"but  endeavour,  by  the  composure  of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your 
wounds ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again  to  establish  good  order 
in  the  Constable's  jurisdiction,  long  before  his  return." 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  and  hastily  left  the  apart- 
ment. When  she  was  in  her  own  chamber,  she  dismissed  her  other  attend- 
ants and  retained  Eose.  "What  doat  thou  think  of  these  things,  my  wise 
maiden  and  monitress  ?*'  said  she. 


"I  would,"  replied  Rose,  "either  that  this  young  knight  had  never 
entered  this  castle  —  or  that,  being  hore,  he  could  presently  le^ve  it  —  or, 
tha,t  he  could  honourably  remain  here  for  ever." 

"What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here  for  ever?"  said  Eveline  sharply 
and  hastily. 

"  Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another — How  long  baa  the  Consta- 
ble of  Chester  beon  absent  from  England?" 

"  Three  years  come  Saint  Clement's  day,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and  what 
pf  that?" 
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"Nay,  notliing;  but " 

"But  what?  —  I  command  yoQ  to  speak  out." 
.''  A  few  weeks  will  plaoo  your  liaaa  at  your  own  disposal." 

"And  think  jou,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  rising  with  dignity,  "that  there 
are  no  bonds  save  those  which  are  drawn  by  the  scribe's  pen  ? — We  know 
little  of  the  Constable's  adventures ;  but  we  know  enough  to  show  that  his 
towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  hia  sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak 
to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him  returning 
some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have  seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  their 
homes,  poor  and  broken  in  health  —  suppose  that  he  finds  his  lands  laid 
waste,  and  his  followers  dispersed,  by  the  consequence  of  their  late  misfor- 
tunes, how  would  it  sound  should  he  also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had 
wedded  and  endowed  with  her  substftnoa  the  nephew  whom  he  most 
trusted? — -Dost  thou  think  such  an  engagement  is  like  a  Lombard's  mort- 
gage, which  must  be  redeemed  on  the  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be 
awarded  I" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  R«se  ;  "  but  they  that  keep  their  cosenant 
to  the  letter,  are,  in  my  country,  held  bound  to  no  more." 

"  That  is  a  Flemish  fashion,  Eose,"  said  her  mistress ;  "  but  the  honour 
of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied  with  an  observance  so  limited.  'What !  wouldst 
thou  have  my  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is  most  valuable  to 
a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  progress  of  tho  kalendar  which  an  usurer 
watches  for  tlie  purpose  of  seining  on  a  forfeited  pledge?  —  Am  1  such  a 
mere  commodity,  that  I  must  belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  jne  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  afterwards  ?  — No,  Eose ;  I  did  not  thus 
interpret  my  engagement,  sanctioned  as  it  \^"as  by  the  speciij  providence  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the  attendant; 
"  yet  you  are  so  young — so  beset  with  perils — so  much  exposed  to  calumny 
—  that  I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you  may  have  a  legal 
companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an  estrioation  from  much  doubt  and 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  Eose,"  answered  Eveline ;  "  do  not  likon  your  mis- 
tress to  those  provident  dames,  who,  while  one  husband  jet  lives,  though 
in  old  age  or  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for  another." 
"  Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Eose  ;  —  "  yet  not  so.  Permit  me  one 
word  more.  Since  yoa  are  determined  not  to  avaiiyourself  of  your  freedom, 
even  when  the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  is  expired,  wliy  suffer  this 
young  man  to  share  our  solitude  ? — He  is  surely  weH  enough  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place  of  security.  Let  us  resume  our  former  sequestered 
mode  of  life,  until  Providence  send  us  some  better  or  more  certain  pros- 
Eveline  sighed  —  locked  down  —  then  looking  upwards,  once  more  had 
opened  her  lips  to  express  her  willingness  to  enforce  so  reasonable  an  ar- 
rangement, but  for  Damian'ss-ecent  wounds,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  tho  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown 
before  the  §ate  of  the  castle ;  and  Eaoul,  with  anxiety  on  his  brow,  came 
limping  to  inform  his  lady,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at-arms, 
in  the  royal  livery,  with  a  strong  guard,  was  in  front  of  the  castle,  anil 
demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  "Not  even  to  the  King's  order 
shall  the  castle  of  my  ancestors  be  opened,  until  we  are  well  assured  of  tho 
person  by  whom,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is  demanded.  We  will  our- 
se!f  to  the  gate,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  this  summons  —  My  veil,  Eose ; 
and  call  my  women. — Again  that  trumpet  sounds  I  Alaa!  it  rings  like  a 
signal  to  death  and  ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not  false ;  for  scarce  had 
she  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when  she  was  met  by  the  page 
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Amelot,  in  a  state  of  such  disordered  apprehension  as  an  elfeve  of  chivalry 
waa  scarce  on  any  occasion  permitted  to 'display.  "  Lady,  noble  lady,"  he 
eaid,  hastily  bending  his  knee  to  Eveline,  "  save  my  dearest  master !—  " 
and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at  this  estremity." 

"II"  said  Eveline,  in  astoniahnient  — "I  Bare  him?  —  And  from  ivhal 
danger  ?  —  God  knows  how  williagiy  i" 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself  -with  expressing  whal 

"  Guy  Mocthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a  pursuivant  and  the  ro^i 
banner.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  House  of  Laoy,  thus  accompanied, 
oomes  hither  for  no  good — the  extent  of  the  evil  I  know  not,  but  for  evil  he 
comes.     My  master  slew  his  nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore" 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  which  rung, 

as  if  in  shrill  impatience,  through  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  found  that  the  wardens,  and 
others  who  attended  there,  were  looking  on  each  other  with  doubtful  and 
alarmed  countenp,aces,  which  they  turned  upon  her  at  her  arrival,  as  if  to 
seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort  and  the  couraga  which  they  could  not 
communicate  to  each  oilier.  Without  the  gate,  mounted,  and  in  complete 
armour,  was  an  elderly  and  stately  knight,  whose  raised  visor  and  beaver 
depressed,  showed  a  beard  already  griazled.  Beside  him  appeared  the  piir- 
euivant  on  horsebaek,  the  royal  arms  embroidered  on  his  heraldio  dress  of 
office,  and  all  the  importance  of  offended  consequence  on  his  countenance, 
which  was  shaded  by  his  barret-cap  and  triple  plume.  They  were  attended 
by  a  body  of  about  fifty  soldiers,  arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  apjjeared  at  the  barrier,  the  knight,  after  a  slight 
reverence,  which  seemed  more  informal  courtesy  than  in  kindness;  demanded 
if  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger.  "  And  is  it,"  he  condnued, 
when  he  had  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  "before  the  casiJe  of 
that  approved  and  favoured  servant  of  the  House  of  Anjon,  that  King 
Henry's  trumpets  have  thrice  sounded,  without  obtaining  an  entrance  ior 
those  who  are  honoured  with  their  Sovereign's  command  ? 

"My  condition,"  answered  Eveline,  "must  excuse  my  cauiioni  I  am  a 
]one  maiden,  residing  in  a  frontier  fortress.  I  may  admit  no  one  without 
inquiring  his  purpose,  and  being  assured  that  his  entrance  consists  with  the 
safety  of  the  place,  and  mine  own  honour," 

"Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  replied  Monthermer,  "know,  that 
io  the  present  distraeted  state  of  the  country,  it  is  his  Grace  the  Ring's  plea- 
sure to  plaoe  within  your  walls  a  body  of  men-at-arma,  sufficient  to  guard 
this  important  castie,  both  from  the  insurgent  peasants,  who  burn  and  slay, 
and  from  the  Welsh,  who,  it  must  be  expected,  will,  according  to  their  wont 
in  time  of  disturbance,  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo  your  gates, 
then.  Lady  of  Berenger,  and  suffer  his  Grace's  forces  to  enter  the  castle." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  tiie  lady,  "  this  castle,  like  every  other  fortress 
in  England,  is  the  King's  by  law;  but  by  law  also  I  am  the  deeper  and 
defender  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  tenure  by  which  my  ancestors  held  these  lands. 
I  have  men  enough  to  .maintain  the  Garde  Dolourense  in  my  time,  as  my 
father,  and  my  grandfather  before  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  ia 
gracious  to  send  me  succours,  but  I  need  not  the  aid  of  hirelings ;  neither 
do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such  into  my  castle,  who  may,  in  this  lawless 
time,  make  themselves  master  of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful  mistress." 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "  his  Grace  is  not  ignorant  of  the  motives 
which  produce  a  conturnaoy  like  this.  It  is  not  any  apprehension  for  the 
royal  forces  which  influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in  this  refractory  conduct. 
I  might  proceed  upon  your  refusal  to  proclairo  you  a  traitor  to  the  Crown, 
but  the  King  remembers  the  services  of  your  father.  Know,  then,  we  are 
not  ignorant  that  Damian  de  Lacy,  accused  of  instigating  and  heading  this 
iusurroction,  and  of  deserting  his  duty  in  the  fleld,  and  abandoning  a  noble 
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comrade  to  the  swords  of  the  brutal  peasaata,  lias  found  shelter  under  tnia 
roof,  with  little  credit  to  jour  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct  as  a  high- 
born maiden.  Deliyer  hrni  up  to  as,  nnd  I  ■will  draw  off  these  men-at-arms, 
and  dispenae,  though  I  may  acaroe  answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation  of 
the  casde." 

"  Guy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eyeliiie,  "  ho  that  throws  o,  stain  on  my 
name,  speaks  falsely  and  unworthily ;  as  for  Damian  de  Lacy,  he  knows 
how  to  defend  hia  own  fame.  This  only  let  mo  say,  that,  while  he  takes 
his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed  of  hia  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to 
no  one,  least  of  all  to  hia  well-known  feudal  enemy  —  Drop  the  portcullia, 
wardens,  and  let  it  not  be  raised  without  my  special  order. 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  and  clanging  to  the  ground,  and 
Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite,  remained  excluded  &om  the  castle.  "  Un- 
worthy lady" — he  began  in  passion,  then,  checking  himself,  said  calmly  to 
the  pursuivant,  "  Ye  are  witness  that  she  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is 
within  that  castle,  — yo  are  witness  that,  lawfully  summoned,  this  Eveline 
Eerenger  refuses  to  deliver  him  up.  Do  your  duty,  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is 
visual  in  such  oases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in  the  formal  and  fatal 


phrase  befitting  the  ocoasion,  that  Eveline  Berenaer,  lawfuJly       , 

refusing  to  admit  the  King's  forcas  into  her  castle,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
body  of  a  false  traitor,  called  Damian  de  Lacy,  had  herself  incurred  the 
penalty  of  high  treason,  and  bad  involved  within  the  same  doom  all  who 
aided,  abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said  casUe  against  their 
alleeiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the 
her^d  had  ceased,  confirmed  the  doom  he  had  pronounced,  by  a  long  and 
ominoua  peal,  startling  from  their  nesifi  the  owl  and  the  raven,  who  replied 
to  it  by  their  ill-boding  screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other  with  blank  and  dejected 
countenances,  while  Monthermer,  raising  aloft  his  lance,  eaclaimed,  as  he 
turned  hie  horse  from  the  caatle  gate,  "When  I  nest  approach  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely  to  intimate,  but  to  eseoute,  the  mandate 
of  my  Sovereign." 

Aa  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  re-freat  of  Monthermer  and  his 
associates,  and  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency,  stie  heard 
one  of  the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  Englishman,  who  stood  beside 
him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  traitor. 

"  One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed  ■ —  a  betrayer,"  said  the  interpreter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  reoalled  to  Eveline's  memory  her  boding  vision 
or  dream.  "  Alas  1"  she  said,  "  the  vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid  — these  epithets  have  long 
been  mine.  Betrothed  I  —  wo's  mel  it  is  the  kfly-stone  of  my  destiny. 
Betrayer  I  am  now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I  am  clear  from  the 
guilt !  It  only  follows  that  I  should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy  will 
be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter." 


(!CliniiiEi  tJiE  Crariitii-Siiitli. 


More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  event  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  it  had  been  the  precursor  of  others  of  still  greater  importance, 
which  will  evolve  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  narrative.    But,  as^e 
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profess  to  present  to  the  reader  Dot  a  proeise  detail  of  oircumatanoes,  aoaord- 
mg  to  their  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures,  endeaTOuring  to  exhibit 
the  moat  striking  incidents  before  the  eye  or  imafcination  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  we  thoreforo  open  a  aew  scene,  and  bring  other  actors  upon 
the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  traot  of  country,  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
Garde  Dolonreuae,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  bumlne 
lustre  on  the  silent  valley,  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cottages  with 
which  it  had  been  once  graced,  two  travellers  walked  slowly,  whose  palmer 
cloaks,  pilgrims'  stares,  large  slouched  hata,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound  on 
the  front  of  each,  above  all,  the  oross,  cut  in  red  cloth  upon  their  shoulders, 
marked  them  as  pilgrims  who  had  accomplished  their  vow,  and  had  returned 
from  that  fatal  bourne,  from  which,  in  those  days,  returned  so  few  of  the 
thousands  who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  Jove  of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardour 
of  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a  scene  of  devastatiorv 
similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed  in  misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often 
trod  during  the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  which  appeared 
to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  mOitary  execution,  the  houses  being  burned 
to  the  ground ;  and  in  many  cases  the  carcasses  of  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants, or  rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended  on  temporary  gib- 
bets, or  on  the  trees,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  standing,  only,  it 
would  seem,  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  esecntioners.  Living  creatures 
they  saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  deuizens  of  nature  who  seemed  silently 
resuming  the  now  wasted  district^  from  which  they  might  have  been  formerly 
expelled  by  the  course  of  civilization.  Their  ears  were  no  less  disagreeably 
occupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pensive  travellers  might  indeed  hear  the 
screams  of  the  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the  decay  of  the  carnage  on  which  lie 
had  been  gorged;  and  now  and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of  some  dog,  de- 
prived of  his  home  and  master ;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either  labour 
or  domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who,  with  wearied  steps,  as  it  appeared,  travelled 
through  these  scenes  of  desolation  and  ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them 
in  appearance.  They  spoke  not  with  each  other  —  they  looked  not  to  each 
other  — but  one,  the  shorter  of  the  pair,  keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front 
of  his  companion,  they  moved  slowl^,  as  priests  roturnitijr  from  a  sinner's 
death-bed,  or  rather  as  spectres  flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a  churoh- 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed 
one  of  those  receptacles  for  the  dead  of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  dis- 
tinction, called  Kist-vaen,  which  are  composed  of  upright  fragments  of 
granite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin,  or  something  bearing  that  ro- 
semblanee.  The  sepulchre  had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxons, 
either  in  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because  treasures  were  supposed  to 
bo  sometimes  concealed  in  such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stone  which  had  once 
been  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be  termed,  lay  broken  in  two 
pieces  at  some  distance  from  the  sepulohre ;  and,  overgrown  as  the  frag- 
ments were  with  grass  and  lichens,  showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been 
removed  to  its  present  situation  many  years  Defers.  A  stunted  and  dod- 
dered oak  still  spread  its  branches  over  the  open  and  rude  mausoleum,  as  if 
the  Druid's  badge  and  emblem,  shattered  and  storm-broken,  was  stil!  bend- 
ing to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last  remnants  of  their  worship. 

"  This,  than,  lafho  Kisl-vaen,"  said  the  shorter  pilgrim ;  "and  hare  we  must 
abide  tidings  of  our  scout.  But  what,  Philip  Guarine,  have  we  to  espeot 
as  an  explanation  of  the  devastation  which  we  have  traversed!" 

"  Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord,"  replied  Quarine ;  "  and, 
by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a  poor  Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have  snapped  up." 

TfiG  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pilgi-im  who  had  walked  foremost)  turned 

.oogic 
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&e  he  heard  his  aqnire  speak,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the  loDg 
graaa ;  by  which,  indeeii,  it  was  ao  hidden,  that  he  himaelf  had  passed  without 
notice,  what  the  esqiiii^,  in  less  abstracted  m     dhintfldtoh 
Tho  leathern  doublet  of  the  slain  baapok    1         n  E  rI   h  p  bb    t — tl 
body  lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow  which  hd  dh      dthtUtk 

in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indiffer  f  t  m   I  t  1 

scenes,  drew  the  shafb  from  the  man's  b    k  as       mj        ily  as  h    w     Id 
.  have  removed  it  from  the  body  of  a  dee       W  th     m  !  d  fl  Ih 

Constable  signed  to  his  esquire  to  give  hmth  w  —  Ikdtt      tft 

indolent  curiosity,  and  then  said,  "Th  h'ut  f  g  tt  tly  II  ft 
Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a  Welsh  hft,  T  tm  tflwfmft 
Norman  bow ;  hut  why  it  should  he  found  nth  b  dy  fthatEngI  h  h  I 
I  can  ill  guess." 

"Some  runaway  serf,  I  would  warrant  —  some  mongrel  cur,  who  had 
joined  the  Welsh  pack  of  hounds,"  answered  the  esquire. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable  ;  "  but  I  rathor  augur  some  civil  war 
among  the  Lords  Marchers  themselves.  The  Welsh,  indeed,  sweep  the 
villages,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  hut  blood  and  ashes,  but  hero  even 
castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and  taken.  May  Ood  send  us  good  news 
of  tJie  Garde  Doloureuse!" 

"  Amen  1"  replied  his  squire ;  "  hut  if  Renault  Vidal  brings  it,  'twill  be 
the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird  of  good  omen." 

"  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  have  already  told  thee  thou  art  a  jealous- 
pated  fool.  How  many  times  has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt — his 
address  in  difficulty — his  conrage  in  battle — his  patience  under  sufiering?" 

"It  may  he  ali  very  trae,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine;  "yet — but  what 
avails  to  apeak  ? — I  own  he  has  done  you  sometimes  good  service ;  T>ut  loath 
were  I.  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of  Renault  Vidal." 

"In  the  name  of  al!  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and  suspicious  fool,  what  is 
it  thoQ  canst  found  upon  to  his  pr^udioe?" 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  "but  inatinotive  suspicion  and 
-arersipn.  The  child  that,  for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing 
of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as  he  would  a 
butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Vidal —  I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  pardon 
the  man  his  malicious  and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  he  thinks  no  one 
observes  him ;  but  his  sneering  laugh  I  cannot  forgive — it  is  like  the  beast 
wo  heard  of  in  Judea,  who  laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and  destroys." 

"  Philip,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  am  sorry  for  thee  —  sorry,  from  my  soul,  to 
see  such  a  predominating  and  causeless  jealousy  occupy  the  brain  of  a  gal' 
lant  old  soldier.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no  more  ancient 
proofs  of  his  fidelity,  eould  he  mean  otherwise  than  well  with  us,  when, 
thrown  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would  have  been  doomed 
to  instant  death,  h^d  the  C^mri  reoogniised  in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
and  in  thee  his  tru^y  esquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands  against  the 
Welsh  in  so  many  instances?" 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "  death  had  surely  been  our  for- 
tune, hod  not  that  man's  iugenuity  represented  us  as  pilgrims,  and,  under 
that  character,  acted  as  our  interpreter  —  and  in  that  character  he  entirely 

Eirecluded  us  from  getting  information  from  any  one  respecting  the  state  of 
hings  here,  which  it  behoved  your  lordship  much  to  know,  and  which  I 
must  needs  say  looks  gloomy  and  suspicious  enough." 

"  Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  for,  look  vou,  iiad 
Vidal  meant  ill  by  us,  why  should  he  not  have  betrayed  us  to  the  Welsh,  or 
suffered  us,  by  showing  such  knowledge  as  thou  and  I  may  have  of  their 
gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves?" 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine,  "I  may  be  silenced,  but  not  satisfied. 
All  the  fair  words  he  can  speak — all  the  fine  tunes  he  can  play — Renault 
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Tidal  will  be  to  my  ejea  ever  a.  dark  and  euapicious  man,  -witli  features 
always  ready  to  mould  themaelTes  into  tho  fittest  form  to  attract  conti- 
detice ;  with  ft  tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flattering  and  agreeable 
worda  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  play  shrewd  plaianesB  or  blunt  ho- 
nesty ;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he  thinks  himself  unobserved,  contradicta 
every  assumed  expression  of  features,  every  protestation  of  honesty,  and 
every  word  of  courtesy  or  cordiality  to  which  hia  tongue  haa  given  utter- 
ance. But  I  epeak  not  more  on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an  old  ma8ti£r,  of 
the  true  breed  —  I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  endure  some  of  those  whom 
he  favours ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  cornea  Vidal,  to  give  us  such  an  account 
of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please  him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path  towards  the  Kist-vaen, 
with  a  hasty  pace ;  and  his  dress,  in  which  something  of  the  Eastern  fashion 
was  manifest,  with  the  fantastio  attire  usually  worn  by  men  of  his  profession, 
made  the  Constable  aware  that  the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  speaking, 
was  rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant  no  more  than  what  in 
justice  he  supposed  his  services  demanded,  when  he  vindicated  him  from 
the  suspicions  thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had 
sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and  was  oft«n  an^  at  himself,  as  a 
just  and  honest  man,  for  censuring,  on  the  slight  testimony  of  looks,  and 
sometimes  casual  espressions,  a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be  proved  by  many 
acts  of  seal  and  integrity. 

When  Tidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make  his  obeisance,  his  master 
hasted  to  speak  to  him  in  words  of  favour,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been 
partly  sharing  Guarine's  unjust  judgment  upon  him,  by  even  listening  to  it. 
"  Welcome,  my  trusty  Tidal,"  he  said ;  "  Ihott  hast  been  the  raven  that  fed 
us  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  bo  now  the  dove  that  brings  us  good  tidings 
from  the  Marches. — Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  downcast  looks  — 
that  embarrassed  carriage — that  cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine  eyes? — In 
God's  name,  man,  speak  1 — Fear  not  for  me — I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue 
of  man  may  tell.  Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  when  my 
brave  followers  fell,  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  I  was  left  well-nigh 
alone  —  and  did  I  blench  than  ?  —  Thou  hast  seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel 
lay  grating  on  the  rocif,  and  the  billows  flow  in  foam  over  her  deck  —  did  I 
blench  then  ?  —  No  —  nor  will  I  now." 

"  Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fisedly  upon  the  Constable,  us 
the  former  assumed  the  port  and  countenance  of  one  who  seta  Fortune  and 
her  utmost  malice  at  defiance—-"  boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be  made  strong." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  group  formed  at  this 
instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  ill  tidings  which  impended, 
the  Constable  confronted  his  messenger  with  person  erect,  arms  folded,  and 
brow  expanded  with  resolution :  while  the  minstrel,  carried  beyond  his 
usual  and  guarded  apathy  by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on  hia 
■  ir  a  keen  fised  glance,  as  if  to  observe  whether  his  courage  was  real 


Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  Heaven,  in  assigning  him  a 
rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither  senee  nor  observation,  kept  his  oye  in 
turn  firmly  fixed  on  Vidol,  as  if  endeavouring  to  determine  what  was  tho 
character  of  that  deep  interest  which  gleamed  in  the  minstrel's  looks  appa- 
rently, and  was  unable  to  ascertain  wnether  it  was  that  of  a  faithful  domes- 
tic sympathetically  agitated  by  the  bad  news  with  which  he  was  about  to 
afflict  hie  master,  or  that  of  an  executioner  standing  with  his  knife  sus- 
pended over  hia  victim,  deferring  his  blow  until  he  anouid  discover  where 
it  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Guarine's  mind,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  by 
the  previous  opinion  he  had  entertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so  deoidediv 
predominated,  that  he  longod  to  raise  his  stafi',  and  striko  down  to  the  eartL' 
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the  seri'ant,  who  Beenied  thua  to  enjoy  the  protracted  Bufferings  of  their 
common  master. 

At  length  a  oonrulsive  movement  crossed  the  brow  of  tiie  Constahlo,  and 
Gnarine,  when  he  heheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin  fc  curl  Vidal's  lip,  could 
keep  silence  no  longer.    "  Vidal,"  he  said,  "tfiou  art  a " 

"  A  hearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  interrupting  him,  "  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  miBconatruction  of  every  fool  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  author  of  harm,  and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it." 

"To  what  purpose  this  delay!"  said  the  Constable.  "Come,  Sir  Min- 
strel, I  will  spare  you  a  pang  —  Eveline  has  forsaken  and  forgotten  me  V 

The  minstrel  assented  bv  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone  monument,  endeavour- 
inj;  to  conquer  the  deep  emotJon  which  he  felt.  "  I  forgive  her,"  he  said. 
"Forgive,  did  I  say— Alasl  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  She  used  but  tho 
right  I  left  in  ber  hand — yes — our  date  of  engagement  was  oat— -she  had 
heard  of  my  losses — my  defeats — the  leeCmction  of  my  hopes — the  expend- 
iture of  my  wealth ;  and  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  which  strict  law 
afforded  to  break  off  her  cngagemBnt  with  ne  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
feme.  Many  a  maiden  would  hi^o  done — pcrliipa  in  prudencB  should  have 
done  —  this;  —  but  that  woman  a  name  should  not  have  been  Eveline  Be- 
renger." 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm  and  for  au  instant  laid  his  head  on  hia 
flhoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  (juarme  bad  never  before  seen  him 
betray,  and  which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt  to  console, 
by  bidding  his  master  "be  of  good  courage — he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"  This  la  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  resymin^  self- 
command.  "  I  grieve  lees  that  she  has  left  me,  than  that  she  has  misjudged 
me — that  she  baa  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  bis  wretched  creditor, 
who  arresta  the  pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses  within  which  it  might 
have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  in  my  turn  would  have  been 
a  creditor  so  rigid?  —  that  I,  who,  since  I  knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself 
worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and  fame,  should  iosist  on  her  sharing 
tny  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes?  How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or 
how  selfish  must  she  hare  supposed  my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me  !  Sut 
be  it  80  —  she  is  gone,  and  may  she  bo  happy.  The'thought  that  she  dis- 
turbed me  shall  pass  from  mjy  mind ;  and  I  will  think  she  baa  done  that 
which  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend,  must  in  honour  have  advised." 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  hia  attendants,  resumed  its 
usual  firm  composure. 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to  the  minstrel ;  "  your 
evil  news  have  wounded  less  deeply  than,  doubtless,  you  believed  waa 
possible." 

"  Alas  I"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  others  and  worse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of  voice,  corresponding  to 
the  peculiarity  of  hia  manner,  and  like  that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but 
very  doubtful  character. 

"Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said  the  Constable ;  "and,  let  me 
make  a  wild  guess,  — she  haa  not  abandoned  the  family,  though  she  has 
forsaken  the  individual — she  is  still  a  Lacy  ?  ha? — Dolt  that  thou  art,  wilt 
thou  not  understand  me  ?  She  is  married  to  Damian  de  Lacy— to  my 
nephew?" 

The  efibrt  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath  to  this  supposition 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  constrained  smile  to  which  he  compelled 
his  featuirea  while  he  uttered  it.  With  such  a  smile  a  man  about  to  drink 
poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  the  fatal  beverage  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  my  lord — not  married."  answered  the  minstrel,  with  an  emphasis 
■Ml  the  word,  which  the  Constable  knew  how  to  interpret. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  "not  married,  perhaps,  but  engaged  — 
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troth-piiglitod.  Wherefore  not?  The  date  of  her  old  afSanee  was  out,  why 
cot  enter  into  a  now  engagement?" 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Laey  are  not  affianood  that  I 
know  of,"  answered  his  attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lack's  patience  to  estremity, 

"  Dog !  dost  thou  trifle  with  me  1"  he  esolaimed :  "  Vile  wire-pincher,  thou 
torturest  me !  Speak  the  worst  at  once,  or  I  will  presently  make  thee  min- 
strel to  the  household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply, — "  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir 
Daraian  are  neither  married  nor  affianced,  my  lord.  They  have  loved  and 
lived  together — ^ar  amours." 

"  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  thou  liest !"  And,  seising  the 
minstrel  by  the  breast,  the  esaaperated  baron  shook  him  with  his  whole 
strength.  But  great  as  that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  staler  Vidal, 
a  practised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture  which  he  had  assumea,  any  more 
than  his  master's  wrath  could  disturb  the  composure  of  the  minstrel'a 

"  Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constabie,  releasing  him,  after  having 
effected  by  his  violence  no  greater  degree  of  agitation  than  the  exertion  of 
human  force  produces  upon  the  Eocking  Stones  of  the  Druids,  which  may 
bo  shaken,  indeed,  but  not  displaced. 

"  Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  life,  yea,  the  lives  of  all  my  tribe,"  said  the 
minstrel,  "  I  would  not  tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  ever  termed  falsehood 
when  it  counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions." 

"  Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  heat  him !"  exclaimed  the  Constable,  turning 
hastily  to  his  squire ;  "  He  tells  me  of  my  disgrace — of  the  dishonour  of 
my  house  —  of  the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best  in  the 
world — he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  ealra  look,  an  eye  composed,  an  unfaltering 
tongue. — Is  this — can  it  be  natural  ?  Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low,  that  his  dis- 
honour shall  be  told  by  a  oommon  strolling  minstrel,  as  calmly  as  if  it  were 
a  theme  for  a  vain  ballad?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it  one,  ha  1"  as  he  con- 
cluded, darling  a  furious  elance  at  the  minstrel. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "were  it  not  that  I 
must  reoow  therein  the  disgrace  of  Renault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without 
either  patience  to  bear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to  revenge  them  on  the 
authors  of  his  shame." 

"  Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  hastily ; 
"  it  ia  vengeance  now  alone  which  is  left  us — And  yet  upon  whom  ?" 

As  he  spoke  ho  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and  iro ;  and,  becoming 
suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and  wrung  his  hands  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that  my  muse  would  find  a, 
tender  part  at  last.  Dost  thou  remember  the  bull-fightwe  saw  in  Spain? 
A  thousand  little  darts  perplexed  and  annoyed  the  noble  animal,  ere  ha 
received  the  last  deadly  tnrust  from  the  lance  of  the  Moorish  Cavalier." 

"  Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wili,"  replied  Guarine,' "  that  can  thus 
drink  in  with  pleasure,  and  eontemplato  at  your  ease,  theraisery  of  another, 
I  bid  thee  beware  of  me  I  Otter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts  in  some  other  ear ; 
for  if  my  tongue  be  blunt,  I  wear  a  sword  that  is  sharp  enough." 

"Thou  hast  seen  me  amonzst  swords,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "and 
knoweat  how  little  terror  they  have  for  such  as  I  am."  Tet  as  he  spoke  he 
drew  off  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in  fiiot,  only  addressed  him  in  that  sort 
of  fulness  of  heart,  which  would  have  vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone, 
and  now  poured  itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor,  without  the  speaker  being 
entirely  conscious  of  the  sBntimeats  which  his  speech  escited. 

Pew  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Constable  of  Chester  had  regained 

the  calm  esternal  semblance  with  which,  until  this  last  dreadful  wound,  he 

had  borne  all  the  inflictions  of  fortune.     He  turned  towards  his  followeis, 

imd  addressed  the  minstrel  with  his  usual  calmness,  "  Thou  art  right,  goott 
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fellow,"  he  said,  "in  what  tliou  saidst  to  roo  hut  now,  and  I  forgive  tlief 
the  taunt  which  accompauted  thy  ^od  counsel.  Speak  out,  in  God'a  name  I 
and  speak  to  one  prepared  to  endure  the  evil  wnich  God  hath  sent  him. 
Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best  known  in  hattle,  and  a  Chrialian  in  the  timo 
of  trouble  and  adTersity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke,  seemed  to  ptiiduoe  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  deportment  of  his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at  once 
the  cynioal  and  audacious  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  tamper 
with  the  paaaions  of  his  master;  and  in  language  simple  and  respectful, 
atid  which  even  approached  to  sympathy,  informed  him  of  Ihe  evil  news 
■which  be  had  collected  during  his  absence.     It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Eerenger  to  admit  Monthermer  and  his 
forces  into  her  castle,  hiui  of  courso  given  circulation  and  credence  to  all 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  and  that  of 
Damian  de  Lacy ;  and  there  were  many  who,  for  various  causes,  were  in- 
terested in  spreading  and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large  force  hod 
lieen  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the  insurgent  peasants ;  and  the  knights 
and  nobles  despatched  for  that  purpose,  failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  utter- 
most, upon  the  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood  which  tbey  had  spilled 
during  their  temporary  triumph. 

The  followers  of  tbe  nnfortiinaf«  Wenlock  were  infected  with  the  same 
persuasion.  Blamed  by  many  for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  surrender  of  a  past 
which  might  have  been  defended,  tbey  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves 
by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole 
cause  of  tfioir  premature  submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testimony,  spread  wide  and 
far  tlirough  the  land ;  and,  joined  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had 
Bought  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  was  now  de- 
fending itself  against  the  royal  arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  friends  almost  to  despair,  as 
men  reduced  either  to  disown  their  feudal  allegiance,  or  renounce  that  etill 
more  sacred  fealty  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligonce  that  the  wise  and  active  monarch 
ty  whom  the  sceptre  of  England  was  then  swayed,  was  moving  towards 
that  part  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  completing 
tbe  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  tbe  peasantry,  which  Guy  Monther- 
mer had  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  tbe  friends  and  dependents  of  the  House 
of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which  hand  to  turn  to,  Randal,  the  Constable's  kins- 
man, and,  after  Damian,  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them,  with 
a  royal  commission  to  raise  and  comniand  sucn  followers  of  the  family  as 
might  not  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Constable's 
delegate.  In  tionblesome  times,  men's  vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they 
disnuy  activity,  couroge,  and  prudence,  tbe  virtues  then  most  required ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Eandal,  who  was  by  ao  means  deficient  in  any^of 
these  attributes,  was  received  as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  cousin. 
They  quickly  gathered  around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal  mandate  such 
strongholds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Damian,  they  distinguished  themselves, 
under  Randal's  command,  against  such  scattered  bodies  of  peasantry  as 
still  kept  the  field,  or  lurked  in  the  mountains  and  passes ;  and  conducted 
themselves  with  such  severity  after  success,  as  made  the  troops  even  of 
Monthermer  appear  gentle  and  clement  in  comparison  with  those  of  Do 
Laoy.  Finally,  with  the  banner  of  bis  ancient  house  displayed,  and  five 
hundred  good  men  assembled  under  if^  Randal  appeared  before  the  Gordo 
Polonreuse,  and  joined  Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few  defenders,  disabled 
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by  wonnda,  watching,  and  privation,  had  now  tho  additional  diacourag*- 
ment  to  eee  displayed  ogainet  their  walls  the  only  banner  iu  England  under 
which  they  bail  hoped  forces  might  be  mustered  for  their  aid. 

Tba  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Bveiiae,  unbent  by  adversity  and  want, 
gradually  lost  effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle ;  and  proposals  for  sur- 
render were  urged  ond-diaoussed  by  a  tumultuary  oounou,  into  which  aoli 
only  the  inferior  of&oers,  but  many  of  the  common  men,  had  thrust  them- 
selves, as  in  a  period  of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  aU  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  and  leaves  each  man  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  for  himself.  To 
their  surprise,  iu  the  midsli  of  tbeir  discussions,  Bamian  de  Lacy,  arisen 
from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined,  appeared  among 
them,  pale  and  feeble,  his  cheek  tinged  with  the  ghastly  look  which  is  lef6 
by  long  ilbess — be  leaned  on  his  page  Amelot.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"and  soldiers  — jet  why  should  I  call  you  either?  —  Gentlemen  are  ever 
ready  to  die  in  behalf  of  a  lady  —  soldiers  hold  iife  in  scorn  compared  to 
their  honour." 

"Out  upon  him !  out  upon  him  I"  osolaimed  some  of  the  soldiers,  inter- 
rupting him ;  "  he  would  have  ns,  who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of 
traitors,  and  be  hanged  in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  rather  than  part  with 
his  leman." 

"  Peace,  irreverent  slave  '."  said  Damian,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  or  my 
last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  one,  aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art. — 
And  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  rest,  —  "you,  who  are  shrinking 
from  the  toils  of  your  profession,  Decause  if  you  persist  in  a  course  of 
honour,  deafh  may  closa  them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needs  must — you, 
who  are  scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a  death's-head,  do  not  suppose 
that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire  to  shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those 
lives  which  you  hold  so  dear.  Make  your  bargain  with  King  Henry.  De- 
liver me  up  to  his  justice,  or  his  severity ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  strike  my 
head  from  my  body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a  peace-offering,  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  To  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance  of  mine 
honour.  In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or  open  the  gates  «nd 
permit  me  to  surrender  myself  Only,  as  ye  are  men,  smce  I  may  not  say 
better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the  safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such 
terms  as  may  secure  hee  safety,  and  save  yourselves  from  the  dishonour  of 
being  held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in  your  graves." 

"  Methinis  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reasonably,"  said  William  Flam- 
miiok.  "Let  us  e'en  moJte  a  grace  of  surrendering  his  body  up  to  the 
King,  and  assure  thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  for  ourselves  and  tfle  lady, 
ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  consumed." 

"  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure,"  said,  or  rather  mumbled. 
Father  Aldrovand.  who  had  recently  lost  four  of  his  front  teetli  by  a  stona 
from  a  sling,  —  "  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by  the  party  principally 
concerned,  I  hold  with  the  learned  sohoUast,  Volenti  won  Jit  ii{iuria." 

"Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  banner-man,  Ralph  Genvil,  "I  see 
how  the  wind  sfirrethyou;  but  you  deceive  yourselves  if  you  think  tt>  make 
our  young  master.  Sir  Damian,  a  eoape-goat  for  your  light  lady. — Nay, 
never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir  Damian ;  if  you  know  not  your  safest  course,  we 
know  it  for  you. — Followers  of  De  Lacy,  throw  yourselves  on  your  horses, 
and  two  men  on  one,  if  it  be  necessary — we  will  take  this  stubborn  boy  iu 
tho  midst  of  ua,  and  the  dainty  sc^uire  Amolot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  h« 
trouble  us  with  his  peevisli  opposition.  Then  let  ns  make  a  fair  sally  upon 
the  siegers.  Those  who  can  cut  their  way  through  wili  shift  well  enough ; 
those  who  fall,  will  be  provided  for." 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacj's  band  approved  this  proposal.  Whilst 
the  followers  of  Berenger  expostulated  in  loud  and  angry  tone,  Eveline, 
summoned  by  the  tumult,  in  vain  oadeavoured  to  appease  it  ■,  aud  the  anger 
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and  entreaUes  of  Damian  were  equally  lost  on  his  followers.  To  esoli  and 
either  the  answer  was  the  aamo. 

"Have  you  noc.ire  of  it — Because  you  love paj-amoura,  is  it  reasonable  yon 
should  throw  away  your  life  aad  oura  1"  So  exoJaimed  Genvil  to  Do  Lacy ; 
and  iu  softer  language,  but  with  equal  ohstinacy,  the  followers  of  Raymond 
Berenger  refused  on  the  present  occasion  to  listen  to  the  commands  or 
prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flammocfc  had  retreated  from  the  tumult,  when  he  saw  the  turn 
which  matters  had  taken.  He  left  the  eastle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without  observation  or 
opposition  to  the  royal  camp,  where  he  requested  access  to  the  Sovereign, 
This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilfcin  speedily  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  King  Heniy.  The  monarch  was  in  his  royal  pavilion,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  Eichard  and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England  with  very  different  auspices. 

"How  now? — What  art  thou!"  was  the  royal  question. 

"  An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Thou  raay'st  be  honest,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  "  but  thou  comest  from 

"  Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  it  is  my  pui'pose  to  put  them  at  your  royal 
disiwsal;  for  they  have  no  longer  tho  wisdom  to  guide  themselves,  and  lack 
alifee  prudence  to  hold  out,  and  grace  to  submit.  But  I  would  first  know 
of  your  grace  to  what  terms  you  will  admit  the  defenders  of  yonder  garri- 

"  To  such  as  kings  giro  to  traitors,"  said  Henry,  sternly—"  sharp  knives 
and  tough  cords." 

"  Hay,  my  gracious  lord,  jou  must  he  kinder  than  that  amounts  to,  if 
the  castle  is  to  be  rendered  by  my  means;  else  will  your  cords  and  knives 
have  only  my  poor  body  to  work  upon,  and  you  will  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  inside  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

The  King  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "  Thou  knowest,"  ho  said,  "  the  law 
of  arms.  Here,  provost-marshal,  stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder  stands  a 
tree." 

"And  here  is  a  throat," said  the  stoutrhearted  Fleming,  unbnttoning  the 
collar  of  his  doublet. 

"  By  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Eichard,  "  a  sturdy  and  faithful  yeoman ! 
It  were  better  send  such  fellows  their  dinners,  and  then  buffet  it  out  with 
them  for  tho  castie,  than  to  starve  them  as  tlie  beggarly  Frenchmen  famish 
their  hounds." 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  his  father ;  "  thy  wit  is  over  green,  and  thy  blood 
over  hot,  to  make  thee  my  oounseDor  here.  —  And  you,  knave,  speak  you 
some  reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over  strict  with  thee." 

"  First,  then,"  said  tlie  Fleming,  "  I  stipulate  full  and  free  pardon  for  life, 
limb,  body,  and  goods,  to  me,  Wilkin  Flaoimock,  and  my  daughter  Rose," 

"  A  true  Fleming,"  swd  Prince  John ;  "  he  takes  care  of  himself  in  the 
first  instance." 

"His  request,"  said  the  King,  "is  reasonable.    What  next?" 

"  Safety  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  the  demoiselle  Eveline  Berenger." 

"  How,  sir  knave !"  Bind  the  King,  angrily,  "  is  it  for  sueh  as  thou  to  dic- 
tate to  our  judgment  or  clemency  in  the  case  of  a  noble  Norman  Lady? 
Confine  thy  mediation  to  such  aa  tbrself ;  or  rather  render  us  this  oastle 
■without  farther  delay ;  and  be  assured  thy  doing  so  wil!  be  of  more  service 
to  the  traitors  within,  than  weeks  more  of  resistance,  which  must  and  shall 
be  bootless." 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to  surrender  without  some  specifio 
terms,  yet  half  convinced,  from  the  situation  in  which  be  had  lett  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  his  admitting  the  King's  forces  wonid 
^e,  perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for  Lady  Eveline. 
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'*  1  like  thy  fldelitj^,  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose  acute  eye  pei-oeiTed  the 
struggle  in  the  Fleming's  bosom ;  "  but  oarry  not  thy  stubbornness  too  far. 
Have  we  not  s^d  we  willbe  gracious  toyonder  offenders,  as  far  as  our  royal 
duty  wJU  permit?" 

"And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interposing,  "I  pray  you  let  me 
have  the  grace  to  take  first  poBsesaioii  of  the  Garde  Dolourouse,  and  the 
■wardship  or  forfeiture  of  the  offending  lady." 

"  Jpray  you  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant  John's  boon,"  said  his  brother 
Eicliard,  in  a  tone  of  mookery.  "  Consider,  roya!  father,  it  is  the  first 
desire  he  hath  shown  to  approach  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  though  we  hare 
attiieked  them  forty  times  at  leasts  Marry,  crossbow  and  mangonel  were 
busy  on  the  former  occasions,  and  it  is  like  they  wiU  be  silent  now." 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  King ;  "  your  words,  aimed  at  thy  brother's 
honour,  pieroe  my  heart. — John,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle ; 
for  the  unhappy  young  lady,  we  will  take  her  in  our  own  charge. — Fleming, 
how  many  men  wilt  ttou  undertake  to  admit?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  .approached  Prince  Kichard,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  "  Wo  have  dis- 
covered that  some  internal  disturbance,  or  other  cause  Jinknown,  has  with- 
drawn many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle  walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack 
might " 

'■  Dost  thou  hear  tliat,  John  ?"  exclaimed  Kichard,  "  Ladders,  man — get 
ladders,  and  ^  the  wall.  How  I  should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest 
round — thy  knees  shaking;— thy  hands  grasping  convulsivelj,  like  those  of 
ono  in  an  ague  fit  —  flU  air  around  thee,  save  a  baton  or  two  of  wood  —  the 
moat  below  —  half-a-dozen  pikes  at  thy  throat " 

"  Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity !"  said  hia  father,  in  a 
tone  of  anger,  mingled  with  grief.  "  And  thou,  John,  get  ready  for  the 
assault." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armour,  father,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
and  withdrew  slowly,  with  a  visage  so  blank  as  to  promise  no  speed  in  his 
preparations. 

Ilis  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to  his  squire,  "  It  were  no  bad 
jest,  Alheriok,  to  carry  the  place  ere  John  can  change  his  silk  doublet  for  a 

So  Baying,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  bis  father  exclaimed  in  paternal  dis- 
tress, "  Out,  alas !  as  much  too  hot  as  his  brother  is  too  cold ;  but  it  is  the 
manlier  fault.— Gloucester,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated  earl,  "  take  sufficient 
strength,  and  follow  Prince  Richard  to  guard  and  sustain  him.  If  any  one 
can  rule  him,  it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy  established  fame.  Alas,  alas  1  for 
what  sin  have  I  deserved  the  miction  of  these  cruel  family  feuds !" 

"  Be  comforted,  my  lord,"  said  the  chancellor,  who  was  also  in  attendance. 

"  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father,  whose  sons  are  at  discord  with  each 
other,  and  agree  only  in  their  disobedience  to  him  1" 

'I'hua  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no  wisw,  or,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  fortunate  monarch  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England;  yet 
whose  life  is  a  striking  illustration,  how  family  dissensions  can  tarnish  the 
most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven  permits  humanity  to  aspire;  and  how 
little  gratified  ambition,  extended  power,  and  the  highest  reputation  in  war 
and  in  peace,  can  do  towards  curinj^  the  wounds  of  domestic  affliction. 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard,  who  hastened  to  the  escalade  at 
the  head  of  a  score  of  followers,  collected  at  random,  had  the  complete 
effect  of  surprise ;  and  having  surmounted  the  walls  with  their  ladders, 
before  the  contending  parties  within  wore  almost  aware  of  the  assault,  the 
assailants  burst  open  the.  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester,  who  had  hastily 
followed  with  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  garrison,  in  theiT  state 
of  surprise,  confusion,  and  disunion,  offered  but  little  resistance,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  plundered,  had  not  Henry  iiim.- 
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self  entered  it,  and  hj  his  poraomil  eserliona  and  authority,  restrilined  thB 
excesses  of  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times  and  the  proTOCation, 
with  laudable  moderation.  He  contented  nirn self  with  diBarmmg  and  dis- 
wissing  the  common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  triflo  to  carr^  them  out  of 
the  country  lest  want  should  lead  them  to  form  themselves  into  hands  of 
robhera.  The  officers  were  more  severely  treated,  heing  for  the  greater  part 
thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  the  course  of  the  law.  In  particular,  im- 
prisonment was  the  lot  of  Damian  de  Laoy,  against  whom,  believing  the 
■various  charges  with  which  ho  was  loaded,  Henry  was  so  highly  incensed, 
that  he  purposed  to  make  him  an  example  to  all  falee  knights  and  disloyal 
Butjecfs.  To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned  her  own  apartment  as 
a  prison,  in  which  she  waa  honourably  attended  by  Eose  and  Alice,  but 
guarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It  was  generally  reported  that  her 
a  would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  fo  tlie  crown,  and  bestowed,  at 


least  iu  part,  npon  Bandal  de  Lacy,  who  had  done  good  service  during  the 
siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought,  was  destined  to  the  seclusion  of  eomo 
distant  French  nunnery,  where  she  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of  her  follies 
and  her  rashness, 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline  of  the  convent,  long 
experience  having  very  effectually  taught  Henry  the  imprudence  of  in- 
fringing on  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  although,  when  the  King  first 
beheld  nim  with  a  r«sty  corslet  clasped  over  his  frock,  he  with  difficulty 
repressed  the  desire  to  cause  him  be  hanged  over  the  battlements,  to  preach 

With  Wilkin  Plammock,  Henry  held  much  conference,  particularly  on 
his  subject  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  on  which  the  sound-headed, 
though  blunt^spokeu  Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  an  intelligent 
monarch.  "  Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  bo  forgotten,  good  fellow, 
though  they  have  been  anticipated  by  the  headlong  valour  of  my  son  Kichard, 
whicn  has  cost  some  poor  caitiffs  their  lives — Richard  loves  not  to  sheathe  a 
bloodless  weapon.  But  thou  and  thy  countrymen  shall  return  to  thy  mills 
yonder,  with  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  mora 
with  such  treasonable  matters." 

"And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege?"  said  Flammock.  "Your 
Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vassals  to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow 
him  in  battle." 

"  It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  will  form  a  community  of 
Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flammock,  shalt  be  Mayor,  that  thou  may'st  not 
plead  feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

"Treason,  my  liege  I"  said  Piammock,  longing,  yet  scarce  venturing,  to 
'interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of  Lady  Eveline,  for  ifdiom,  despite  the  constitu- 
tional coolness  of  his  temperament;  ho  really  felt  much  interest — "  I  would 
that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how  many  threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"Peace,  sirrah! — meddle  with  your  loom,"  said  Henry ;  "and  if  we  deign 
to  speak  to  thee  concerning  the  mechanical  arts  which  thou  dost  profess, 
take  it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silenoe;  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners  remiuned  in  the  King's  bosom.  He  himself  took  up  his  lodging 
in  the  castle  of  the  Oarde  Doloareuse,  as  a  convenient  station  for  sending 
abroad  parties  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  and 
so  active  was  Kandal  de  Lacy  on  tliese  occasions,  tliat  he  appeared  daily  to 
rise  in  the  King's  grace,  and  was  gratified  with  considerable  grants  out  of 
the  domains  of  Berenger  and  Lacy,  which  the  King  seemed  already  to  treat 
as  forfeited  property.  Most  men  considered  this  growing  favour  of  Bandal 
as  a  perilous  omen,  both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Eveline. 
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The  eoEolusIon  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the  tidings  with  whicli  the 
minstrel  greeted  liis  unhappy  master,  Hugo  de  Lacy ;  not  indeed  with  the 
same  detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  inyest  the 
nnrrati*,  but  ao  as  to  infer  the  general  and  appalling  facts,  that  hia  be- 
trothed bride,  and  beloved  and  trusted  kinaman,  had  leagued  together  for 
his  dishonour — had  raised  the  banner  of  rebellion  against  their  lawful  aove- 
reign,  and,  failing  in  iheir  audacious  attempt,  hod  brought  the  life  of  one 
of  them,  at  least,  into  the  moat  imminent  danger,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Laoy,  unlets  aome  instant  remeJj  could  be  found,  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin. 

Tidal  marked  the  countenanre  of  his  master  aa  he  epoke,  with  the. same 
keen  observation  which  the  chirurgeon  gives  to  the  progress  of  hia  diaseot- 
ing-knife.  There  was  grief  on  the  Constable's  features  —  deep  grief — but 
■without  the  expression  of  abasement  or  prostration  which  usually  accom- 
panies it ;  anger  and  shame  were  there — but  they  were  both  of  a  noble  char 
raoter,  seemingly  excited  by  his  bride  and  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws 
of  allegiance,  honour,  and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  disgrace  and  damage 
which  he  himself  sustained  through  their  crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change  of  deportment,  from 
the  sensitive  aouicneaa  of  ^ny  which  attended  the  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative, that  he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and  gating  on  the  Constable  with 
wonder,  mised  with  admiration,  osciaimed,  "We  have  heard  of  martyrs  in 
Palestine,  bat  this  exceeds  them  1" 

"Wonder  not  ao  much,  good  friend,"  said  the  Constable,  patiently ;  "it 
is  the  first  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuns  —  those  which 
follow  are  little  felt."* 

"Think,  my  lord,"  said  VidaJ,  "all  is  lost  —  love,  dominion,  high  office, 
and  bright  fame — so  late  a  chief  among  nobles,  now  a  poor  palmer  I" 

"  Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery  ?"  said  lingo,  sternly ;  "  but 
even  that  comes  of  courae  behind  my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  en- 
dured when  said  to  my  face  ? — Know,  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in  song  if 
you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacj[,  having  lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine,  ana  all 
which  he  left  at  home,  fa  still  lord  of  his  own  mind ;  and  adversity  can  no 
more  shake  him,  than  the  breeze  which  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear 
np  the  trunk  by  the  roots." 

"  Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  aaid  the  minstrel,  rapturously,  "  this 
man's  nobleness  is  too  much  for  my  resolve  !"  and  stepping  hastily  to  the 
Constable,  he  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caught  his  hand  more  freely  than 
the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De  Laoy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

"Here,"  said  Vidal,  "on  this  hand — thia  noble  hand — I  renounce " 

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  who,  perhaps,  felt 
the  freedom  of  the  action  as  an  intrusion  on  his  fallen  condition,  pulled 
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back  hia  hand,  and  Ijid  tlia  minstrel,  with  n  stern  frown,  arise,  and  remem- 
ber that  miaibrtune  mado  not  De  Lacy  a  fit  personage  for  a  mummery. 

Kenault  Tidal  rose  rebuked.  "  I  had  forgot,"  he  said,  "  the  distance  be- 
tween an  Armortoan  vioier  and  a  high  Norman  baron.  I  thought  that  the 
same  depth  of  sorrow,  the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
those  artificial  barriers  by  which  men  are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is. 
Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore  within  your  donjon  tower 
and  jour  fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  any  mean  man 
like  me.     I,  too,  have  my  duties  to  discharge." 

"  And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said  the  baron,  taming  to  Philip 
Guarine — "God  knoweth  how  well  it  deserveth  the  name! — there  to  learn, 
with  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth  of  these  woful  tidinM.  Dismount^ 
minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey — I  would,  Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for 
thee — as  for  vida!,  his  attendance  is  less  necessary.  I  will  face  my  foos,  or 
my  misfortunes,  like  a  inaa  —  that  be  assured  of,  vioier;  and  look  not  so 
sullen,  knave — I  wilf  not  forget  old  adherenla." 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the  min- 
atre),  with  his  usual  dubious  tone  of  look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  forwards,  two  persons  ap- 
peared on  the  path,  mounted  on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some  dwarf- 
wood,  had  come  very  near  them  without  being  perceived.  They  were  male 
and  female ;  and  the  man,  who  rode  foremost,  was  such  a  picture  of  famine, 
as  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scarce  witnessed  in  all  the  wasted  land 
through  which  they  bad  travelled.  His  features,  naturally  sharp  and  thin, 
had  disappeared  almost  entirely  among  the  uncombed  gray  beard  and  hairs 
with  which  they  were  overshadowed ;  and  it  was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long 
nose,  that  seemed  as  sharp  as  the  edgeof  a  knife,  and  the  twinkling  glimpse 
of  his  gray  eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments.  His  leg,  in 
the  wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it,  looked  like  the  handle  of  a  mop  hh  by 
chance  in  a  pail  —  his  arms  were  about  the  thickness  of  riding-rods  —  and 
such  parts  of  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the  tatters  of  a  hunts- 
man's cassock,  seemed  rather  the  appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited  also  some  symptoms  of 
extenuation ;  but  being  a  brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been 
able  to  render  her  a  spectacle  so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  behind  which  she 
rode.  Dame  GiUian's  clieek  (for  it  was  the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had 
indeed  lost  the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and  the  smoothness  of  complexion 
which  art  and  easy  living  had  formerly  substituted  for  the  more  delicate 
bloom  of  youth;  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold 
and  roguish  lustre  |  but  she  was  still  in  some  measure  herself,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  former  finery,  together  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though 
sorely  faded,  showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pretension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgrims,  she  began  to  punch 
Raoul  with  the  end  of  her  riding-rod.  "  Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  since 
thou  art  unfit  for  any  other  —  to  the  good  man  —  to  them  —  crave  their 

"  Beg  from  beggars !"  muttered  Eaoul ;  "  that  wore  hawking  at  epairows, 
dam  a." 

■'  It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use  though,"  s^d  Gillian ;  and  commenced, 
in  a  whining  tone,  "  God  love  you,  holy  men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  what  is  more,  have  had  the  grace  to  come  back 
again ;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of  jour  alms  upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who 
is  a  miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and  upon  one  who  bas  the  bad  luck  to  be 
his  wife — Heaven  help  me  t" 

"  Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  said  the  Constable,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  bridlo  of  the  horse  —  "I  have  present  occasion  for  that 
horse,  and " 

"  By  the  hunting-horn  of  St,  Hubert,  but  thou  gcltest  hiiu  not  withoul 
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blows  1"  aneweted  the  oH  huntsman  "  A  fine  world  it  is,  when  palmers 
turn  horue-stealers." 

" Peace,  fellow !"  said  the  Constable,  atemly,  —  "I  eay  I  haye  oocaaion 
presently  for  the  service  of  thy  horse.  Here  lio  two  gold  hesiants  for  a  day's 
use  of  the  brute ;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  him,  were  he  never  re- 
turned." 

"  But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master,"  said  Raonl ;  "  and  if 
perchan  ce— — ■' ' 

"  Out  upon  ?/ and  jwcAance  both,"  said  the  dame,  giving  her  husband  bo 
determined  a  thrust  as  well-ni^h  pushed  him  oat  of  the  saddle.  "  Off  the 
horse  I  and  thank  God  and  this  worthy  man  for  the  help  be  bath  sent  us  in 
this  extremity.  "What  signifies  the  paifrey,  when  we  have  not  enongh  to  get 
food  either  tor  the  brute  or  ourselves  ?  not  though  we  would  eat  grass  and 
com  with  him,  like  King  Somebody,  whom  the  good  father  used  to  read  us 
to  sleep  about." 

"  A  truce  with  year  prating,  dame,"  said  Eaoui,  offering  his  assiatimce  to 
Iielp  her  from  the  croupe ;  hut  she  preferred  that  of  Guatine,  who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  retained  the  advantage  of  bis  stout  soldierly  figure. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she,  as,  (^having  first  kissed  her,) 
the  squire  set  her  on  the  ground.  "  And,  pray,  sir,  are  ye  come  from  the 
Holy  Land  ?  —  Heard  ye  any  tidings  there  of  him  that  was  Constable  of 
.Chester?" 

De  Laoy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the  pillion  from  behind  the  sad- 
dle, stopped  short  in  his  task,  and  said,  "  Ila,  dame  I  what  would  you  with 
him?" 

"A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on  him  ;  for  his  lands  and 
offices  are  all  to  be  given,  it's  like,  to  that  false  thief,  his  kinsman." 

"What I — to  Damian,  his  nephew!"  eaclaimed  the  Constable,  in  a  harsh 
and  hasty  tone. 

"Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir !"  said  Gillian ;  then  continued,  turning 
to  Philip  Guarine,  "Your  friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike." 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so  long,"  said  the  squire ; 
"  but  look  you  answer  bis  questions  truly,  and  he  will  make  it  the  better 

GfiUian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "Was  it  Damian  de  Lacy  you  asked 
after?  —  AlasI  poor  young  gentleman!  no  ofGoes  or  lands  for  bim  —  more 
likely  to  have  ^  gallows-cast,  poor  lad  —  and  (ill  for  nought,  as  I  am  a  true 
dame.  Damian ! — no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian,  or  damson  neither — but  Randal 
Lacy,  that  mnst  rule  the  roast,  and  have  all  the  old  man's  lands,  and  livings, 
and  lordships." 

"What?"said  the  Constable  —  "before  they  know  whether  the  old  man 
js  deader  no? — Methinks  that  were  against  law  and  reason  both." 

"  Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  has  brought  about  less  likely  matters.  Look  you, 
he  hath  sworn  to  the  King  that  they  have  true  tidings  of  the  Constable's 
death  —  ay,  and  let  him  alone  to  make  them  soothfast  enough,  if  the  Con- 
stable were  once  within  his  danger." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  Constable.  "  But  you  are  forging  tales  on  a  noble 
gentleman.     Come,  come,  damo,  you  say  this  because  you  like  not  Randal 

"Like  him  noti— And  what  reason  have  I  to  like  him,  I  trow?"  answered 
Gillian.  "Is  it  because  he  seduoed  my  simplicity  to  let  him  into  the  castle 
of  the  Garde  Dolourouse — ay,  oftener  than  once  or  twice  either, — when  be 
was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  and  told  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  family,  and 
how  the  boy  Damian,  and  the  girl  Eveline,  were  dying  of  love  with  each 
other,  but  had  not  courage  to  say  a  word  of  it,  for  fear  of  the  Constable, 
though  he  were  a  thousand  miles  off?— You  seem  concerned,  worthy  sir  — 
may  I  offer  your  reverend  worship  a  trifling  sop  from  my  hotiie,  whioh  ia 
sovereign  for  tremor  cordis,  and  fits  of  the  spleen?" 
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"  No,  no,"  qaoulated  De  Lacy — "  I  was  but  grieyed  with  the  shooting  of 
■*      But,  dame,  I  warrant  me  this  Daraian  and  Eveline,  as  you 


call  them,  became  better,  closer  friends,  ii 

"  They?- — not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons  1"  answered  the  dame  ;  "they 
wanted  some  wise  counsellor  to  go  between  and  advise  them.  For,  look 
jou,  sir,  if  old  Hugo  be  <3ea<3,  as  is  most  like,  it  were  more  natural  that  his 
bride  and  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  lands,  than  this  same  Bandal  who  is 
but  a  distant  kinsman,  and  a  foresworn  caitiff  to  boot. — Woald  you  think 
it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after  the  mountains  of  gold  he  promised  me? — when 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  he  saw  I  could  serre  him  no  more,  he  called  me 
old  beldame,  and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the  cucking-afool. — Yes,  reverend 
sir,  old  beldame  and  cuoking-stool  were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had 
no  ono  to  take  my  part,  save  old  Ilaoul,  who  cannot  take  his  own.  But  if 
grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  wefttherbeaten  carcass  from,  Palestine,  and 
have  but  halfthe  devil  in  him  which  be  had  when  he  was  fool  enough  tu  go 
away,  Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's  ofSce  h>  him !" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"  Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Constable,  "  that  Damian  de  Lacy 
and  Eveline  love  each  oflier,  yet  are  unconscious  of  guilt  or  falsehood,  or 
ingratitude  to  me — I  would  say,  Ki  their  relative  in  Palestine  1" 

"Love,  sir  I — in  troth  and  so  it  is — they  do  love  each  other,"  said  Gillian^ 
"but  it  is  like  angels  —  or  like  lambs — or  like  fools,  if  jou  will;  for  they 
would  never  so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  for  a  prank  of  that  same 
Eaiidai  Lacy's." 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable — "aprankof  Eandar8?^What  motive 
had  ho  that  these  two  should  meet  ?" 

"  Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking;  but  he  had  formed  a  plan 
,  to  carry  off  the  Lady  Eveline  himself,  for  he  was  a  wild  rover,  this  same 
Randal ;  and  so  he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  falcons,  and  trained 
out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  all  of  us,  as  if  to 
hi^e  an  hour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  the  heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of  WelsU 
kites  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us ;  and  but  for  the  sudden  making  in  of 
Pantian  to  our  rescue,  it  is  undescribable  Co  think  what  might  have  come 
of  us ;  and  Damian  being  hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was  carried  to  the  Oarde 
Doloureuse  in  mere  necessity ;  and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my  belief  my 
lady  would  never  have  asked  him  to  cross  the  drawbridge  even  if  he  had 
offered." 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Constable,  "  think  what  thou  siy  st  1  If  thou  hast 
dono  evil  in  these  matters  heretofore,  as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  story, 
think  not  to  put  it  right  by  a  trjun  of  new  falsehoods  merely  from  spit© 
at  missing  thy  reward." 

"  Palmer,"  said  old  Eaoul,  with  his  broken  toned  voice  cracked  by  many 
a  hollo,  "  I  am  wont  to  leave  the  business  of  tale  bearing  to  my  wife  Gillian, 
who  will  tongue-pad  it  with  any  shrew  in  Christendom  But  thou  speak'st 
like  ono  bavins  some  interest  in  these  matters,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  thee 
plainly,  that  although  this  woman  has  published  her  own  shame  in  avowing 
her  correspondence  with  that  same  Randal  Lacy,  yet  what  she  has  said  is 
true  as  the  gospel ;  and,  were  it  mv  last  word,  I  would  say  that  Damian  and 
the  Lady  Evelineareinnooentof  ail  treason  and  all  dishonesty,  as  is  the  babe 
unborn.-— But  what  avails  what  the  like  of  us  say,  who  are  oven  driven  to 
the  very  begging  for  mere  support,  after  having  lived  at  a  good  house,  and 
in  a  good  lord's  service — blessing  be  with  him  I" 

"But  hark  you,"  continued  the  Constable,  "ate  there  left  no  ancient 
servants  of  thaiouse,  that  could  speak  out  as  well  as  you?" 

"Humph  r'Tftswerod  the  huntsman  —  "men  ore  not  willing  to  babble 
when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking  his  thong  above  their  heads.  Many  are 
slain,  or  starved  K>  death — eome  disposed  of— some  spirited  away.    But 
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there  ai-e  the  weaver  riammock  and  his  daughter  Kosc,  who  know  as  much 
of  the  maittGi'  as  we  do." 

"Whatl— -Wilkin  Fiammoolc  the  stout  Netherlander?"  said  tho  Constable ; 
"  he  and  his  blunt  but  true  daughter  Eose  7 — I  will  venture  ray  life  on  their 
faith.   Where  dwell  they  ? — What  has  been  their  tot  amidst  these  changes  V 

"And  in  God'a  name  who  are  you  that  ask  these  questions J"  said  Dame 
Gillian.  "  Husband,  husband — we  have  been  too  free  ;  there  is  something 
in  that  look  and  thai  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

"Yes,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Constable,  throwing  back  the 
hood  which  had  hitherto  in  some  degree  obscured  his  features. 

"  On  jour  knees — on  your  knees,  Kaoul  1"  exclaimed  Gillian,  dropping  on 
her  own  at  the  same  time ;  "  it  is  the  Constable  himself,  and  he  has  heard 
nie  cal!  him  old  Hugh  1" 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Constable,  at  least,"  replied  Pe 
Lacy ;  "  and  old  Hugh  willingly  forgives  your  fteedom,  in  consideration  of 
your  good  news.     Where  are  Flammock  and  his  daughter?" 

"Boae  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said  Dame  Gillian;  "her  ladyship, 
belike,  chose  her  for  bower-woman  in  place  of  me,  although  Rose  was  never 
ht  to  attJre  so  much  as  a  Butch  doll." 

"  The  faithful  gu-1 1"  sm.d  the  Constable.     "  And  whore  is  Flammock  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the  King,"  said  Baoul ; 
"  and  is  at  his  own  house,  with  his  rabble  of  weavers,  close  beside  the 
Battle-bridge,  as  they  now  call  the  place  where  your  lordship  quelled  the 
Welsh." 

"  Thither  will  I  then,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and  will  then  see  what 
welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou  has  for  an  old  servant.     You  two  must  ao- 

"My  lord,"  said  Gillian,  with  hesitation,  "^ou  know  poor  folk  are  little 
thanked  for  interference  with  great  men's  affairs.  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
be  able  to  protect  us  if  we  speak  the  truth ;  and  that  yon  will  not  look  back 
with  displeasure  on  what  I  did,  acting  for  the  best." 

"  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  ye  I"  said  Raoul.  "  Will  you  think  of 
your  own  old  sinful  carcass,  when  you  should  be  saving  your  sweet  young 
mistress  from  shame  and  oppression  ?  —  And  for  thy  ill  tongue,  and  worse 
practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are  bred  in  the  bone  of  thee." 

"  Peace,  good  fellow  1"  said  the  Constable ;  "  we  wiil  not  look  back  on  thy 
wife's  errors,  and  your  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded.  — For  you,  my  faithful 
followers,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and  Tidal,  "  when  De  Laey 
shall  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he  doubts  nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  be 
to  reward  your  fidelity." 

"  Mine,  such  aa  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be  its  own  reward,"  said  Tidal. 
"I  will  not  accept  favours  from  him  in  prosperity,  who,  in  adversity,  refused 
me  his  hand — our  account  stands  yet  open." 

"  Go  fo,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thy  profession  hath  a  privilege  to  be 
humorous,"  said  the  Constable,  whose  weatherbeaten  and  homely  features 
looked  even  handsome,  when  animated  by  gratitude  to  Heaven  and  benevo- 
lence towards  mankind,  "We  will  raeot,"  he  said,  "at  Battle-bridge,  aa 
hour  before  vespers — I  shal!  have  much  achieved  before  that  time." 

"  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

"  I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the  Constable. 

"  In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  many  a  man  has  died  that  thought  him- 
self well  assured  of  life  and  victory." 

"  Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Randal  find  hia  schemes  of  ambition 
blighted,"  answered  the  Constable;         '  '    ''  '  '      *""  '   '  ' 

Eaoul  and  his  wife,  who  had  remoun 
and  squire  followed  a-foot,  and,  of  cpi 
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LssT  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependanta  of  Hugh  de  Lacy 
marched  on  in  sullon  silence,  like  men  who  dislike  and  distrust  each  other, 
though  bound  to  one  common  service,  and  partners,  therefore,  in  the  same 
hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed,  was  chieil  j  upon  Guarine's  side  i  for 
nothing  could  he  more  indifferent  tit  Renault  Vidal  than  was  hia  companion, 
farther  than  as  he  waa  conscious  that  Philip  loyed  him  not,  and  was  not 
nnlikelj,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  thwart  some  plans  which  he  had 
nearly  at  heart.  He  took  little  notice  of  his  companion,  but  hummed  over 
to  himself,  as  for  tha  eseroise  of  his  memory,  romanoea  and  songe,  many  of 
which  were  composed  in  languages  which  Guariae,  who  had  only  an  ear 
for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manner  for  nearly  two  hours, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  leading  a  saddled  palfrey. 
"  Pilgrims,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them  with  some  attention, 
"■which  of  yoQ  is  called  Philip  Guarine?" 

"  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  aaii  the  esquire,  "  reply  to  that  name." 

"  Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  you,"  said  the  groom ;  "  and 
sends  you  this  token,  by  which  you  shall  know  that  I  am  his  true  mea- 

He  showed  the  esquire  a,  rosary,  which  Philip  instantly  recognized  as  that 
used  by  the  Constable. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said ;  "  speak  my  master's  pleasure." 

"  Ho  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  "  that  hia  visit  thrives  as  well  as  is 
possible,  and  that  this  very  evening,  by  IJme  tliat  the  sun  sets,  he  will  bo 
possessed  of  hia  own.  He  desirea,  therefore,  you  will  mount  this  palfrey, 
and  come  with  me  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  your  presence  would  bo 
■wanted  there." 

"  It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire,  much  pleased  with  the 
Import  of  the  message,  and  not  dissatisfied  at  being  separated  from  his  tra- 
velling companion. 

"And  what  charge  for  me?"  said  the  minstrel,  addressing  the  messenger. 

"If  you,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  B«nault  Vidal,  you  are  to  abide 
your  master  at  the  Battle-bridge,  according  to  tha  charge  formerly  eiven." 

"Iwill  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was  Tidal's  answer)  and  scarce 
was  it  uttered,  ere  the  two  horsemen,  turning  their  backs  on  him,  rode 
briskly  forward,  and  were  speedily  out  of  sight. 

It  was  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was  declining,  yet  there 
was  more  than  three  hours'  space  to  the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  the  distance 
from  the  place  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles.  Vidal,  therefore,  either  for 
the  sake  of  rest  or  reflaction,  withdrew  from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on  the 
left  hand,  from  which  gushed  the  waters  of  a  streamlet,  fed  by  a  small 
fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongat  the  trees.  Here  the  traveller  sat  himself 
down,  and  with  an  air  which  seemed  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
bent  hia  eye  on  the  little  sparkling  font  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  without 
change  of  posture;  so  that  he  might,  in  Pagan  times,  have  represented  the 
statue  of  a  water-god  bending  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  only  lo  the  supplies 
which  it  waa  pouring  forth.  At  length,  however,  he  seemed  to  recall  him- 
self from  this  state  of  deep  abstraction,  drew  himself  up,  and  took  some 
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ooarae  food  from  liia  pilgrim's  aerip,  as  if  suddenlj  reminded  that  life  is  not 
siifiported  without  means.  But  he  had  probably  something  at  his  heart 
which  affected  his  throat  or  a_ppetite.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  Hwallow  a 
morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust,  and  applied  him  to  a  Emalt  flask, 
in  which  ho  had  some  wine  or  other  liquor.  But  seemingly  this  also  turned 
distasteful,  for  he  threw  from  him  both  scrip  and  bottle,  and,  bending  down 
to  the  spring,  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and 
face,  and  arising  from  the  fountain  apparently  refreshed,  moved  slowly  on 
his  wa^,  singing  as  he  went,  but  in  a  low  and  eaddened  tone,  wild  fragments 
of  ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

Journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at  length  came  in  sight  of 
the  Battle-bndee ;  near  to  which  arose,  in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the 
celebrated  caetle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  "Here,  then,"  he  said — "here, 
then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  Be  Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name! — he  shall 
know  me  better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps,  across  tho  bridge,  and 
ascending  a  mound  which  arose  on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance,  he 
gazed  for  a  time  upon  the  Boejie  beneath — the  beautiful  river,  rich  with  the 
reflected  tints  of  the  western  aky — the  trees,  which  were  already  brightened 
to  the  eye,  and  saddened  to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn  —  and  the 
darksome  walls  and  towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from  which,  at  times, 
flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendour,  as  some  sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave 
back  a  transient  ray  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had  hitherto  been  dark  and 
troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  He  threw  loose  his 
pilgrim's  dress,  yet  suffering  part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around  him 
ntautle-wise ;  under  which  appeared  his  minstrel's  tabard.  He  took  from 
his  side  a  role,  and  striking,  froffl  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant,  sung  at 
others  a  lay,  of  which  we  can  offer  only  a  few  fragments,  literally  translated 
from  the  ancient  language  in  which  they  were  chanted,  premising  that  thoy 
are  in  that  excursive  symbolical  style  of  poetry,  which  Talieasm,  Llewarch 
Hen,  and  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids, 


More  of  tho  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out,  each  bearing  some 
analogy,  however  fanciful  and  remote,  to  the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a 
chorus  at  the  close  of  each  stanza ;  so  that  the  poetry  resembled  a  piece  of 
music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions  through  fanciful  variations,  returns 
ever  and  anon  to  tJie  simple  melody  which  is  the  subject  of  ornament. 

As  the  minstrel  sung,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bridge  and  its  vicinity ; 
but  when,  near  tho  close  of  his  chant,  he  raised  up  his  eyes  towards  the  dis- 
tant towers  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he  saw  that  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  that  there  was  a  mustering  of  guards  and  attendants  without  the  bar- 
riers, as  if  some  expedition  were  about  to  set  forth,  or  some  p^aon  of  im- 
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portance  ta  appoaP  on  the  scene.  At  the  same  time,  glancing  his  ey?fl 
around,  he  discorerod  that  the  landscape,  bo  solitary  when  he  first  took  his 
seat  on  the  graj  stone  from  -which  he  OTerlooked  it,  was  now  becoming 
filled  viith  figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  in  groapa,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  begun  1«  assemhie  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  were  loitering  there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle.  There  was  also 
much  bustling  at  the  Fleming's  mills,  which,  though  at  some  distance,  were 
also  completely  under  bis  eye.  A  procession  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself 
there,  which  soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  various 
other  instruments  of  music,  and  soos  approached,  in  regular  order,  the 
place  where  Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  paoiflo  character ;  for  the  gray- 
bearded  old  men  of  the  little  settlement,  in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came 
first  after  the  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of  three  and  three, 
Bupported  by  their  staves,  and  regulating  the  motion  of  the  whole  proces- 
sion by  their  sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of  the  setuement 
came  Wilkin  hammock,  mounted  on  his  mighty  war-horse,  and  in  complete 
armor,  save  his  head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military  service  for  his 
lord.  A^r  him  followed,  and  in  battle  rank,  the  flower  of  the  little  colony, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady  march, 
as  well  as  their  clean  and  glittering  armour,  showed  steadiness  and  disci- 
pline, although  they  lacked  alike  the  fiery  glance  of  the  French  soldiery,  or 
the  look  of  dogged  defiance  which  characterized  the  English,  or  the  wild 
ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  which  then  distinguished  the  Welsh.  The 
mothers  and  the  maidens  of  the  colony  came  next ;  then  followed  the  chil- 
dren, with  faces  as  chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as  grave  as 
thoir  parents  ;  and  last,  as  a  rear-guard,  camo  the  youths  from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  armed  with  light  lances,  bows,  and  similar  weapons  becoming  their 
age.  _ 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the  mound  or  embankment 
on  which  the  minstrel  was  seated ;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  slow 
and  regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double  line,  facing  inwards, 
as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  consequence,  or  witness  some  ceremonial. 
Flammook  remained  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus  formed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  quietly,  yet  earnestly,  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
and  preparations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  stragglers  of  different  countries  began  to  draw  toge- 
ther, apparently  brought  there  by  mere  curiosity,  and  formed  a  motley 
'  assemblage  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was  that  nearest  to  the 
castle.  Two  English  peasants  passed  very  near  the  stone  on  which  Vidal 
sat — "  Wilt  thou  sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,  uaid  one  of  them,  "  and  here  is 
a  tester  for  theef"  throwing  into  his  hat  a  sraali  silver  coin. 

"  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minsirel,  "  and  may  not  practise  the 
gay  science  at  present." 

"  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English  churls,"  said  the  elder  peasant, 
"  for  thy  tongue  smacks  of  the  Norman." 

"  Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the  younger  man.  "  Let  the  palmer 
have  what  the  minstrel  refuses  to  earn." 

"  I  pray  you  reserve  your  bounty,  kind  friend,"  said  Vidal,  "  I  need  it 
not; — 'and  tell  me  of  your  kindness,  instead,  what  matters  are  going  for- 
ward here." 

"  Why,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our  Constable  de  Lacy  again,  and 
that  he  is  to  grant  solemn  investiture  to  the  Flemish  weavers  of  all  these 
fine  things  Harry  of  Anjou  has  given  ?  —  Had  Edward  the  Confessor  been 
alive,  to  give  the  Netherland  knaves  their  guerdon,  it  would  have  been  a 
cast  of  the  gallows-tree.     But  come,  neighbour,  we  shall  lose  the  show." 

So  saying,  they  pressed  down  the  hill. 
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Vidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ^ates  of  the  distant  cnatie ;  and  the  distant 
waving  of  banners,  and  mustenng  of  men  on  hovaeback,  thougt  imperfeetly 
scon  at  sucii  a  distance,  apprized  hiin  that  one  of  note  was  about  to  sot  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train  of  military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes 
of  trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet  distinctly  on  his  ear,  seemed  to  attest 
the  same.  Presently  he  perceived,  by  the  dust  ■which  began  to  arise  in 
columns  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  by  the  nearer  sound  of 
the  clarions,  that  the  troop  was  adyaneing  towards  him  in  ptooesaion. 

Vidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  whether  to  retain  his 
present  position,  where  he  commanded  a  full  but  remote  view  of  the  whole 
scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer  but  more  partial  one,  by  involving  himself  in 
the  crowd  which  now  closed  around  on  either  hand  of  the  bridge,  unless 
where  the  avenue  was  kept  open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  neit  hurried  past  Vidal,  and  on  his  enquiring  as  formerly  the 
cause  of  the  assembly,  answered,  in  a  muttering  tone,  from  T^oneHth  his 
hood,  that  it  was  the  Constable  de  Lacr,  who,  as  the  first  act  of  his  authority, 
was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to  the  Tlemings  a  royal  charter  of  their  tm- 


;e  his  authority,  methinbs,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to  draw  it,"  replied  tho 
monk,  who  added  more  which  the  minstrel  understood  imperfectly ;  for 
Pather  Aldrovand  bad  not  recovered  the  injury  which  he  had  received 
during  the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  was  to  meet  the  Constable 
there,  to  beg  his  favourable  intercession. 

"I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising  suddenly  from  the 
stone  which  he  occapied, 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  tho  priest ;  "  tho  Flemings  know  me,  and 
will  let  me  forward."    . 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influence  was  not  so  potent 
as  he  had  flattered  himself;  and  both  he  and  the  minstrel  were  jostled  to 
and  fro  in  the  crowd,  and  separated  from  each  other. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  English  peasants  who  had  before 
spoke  to  hira.  "Canst  thou  do  any  jugglers' feaU,  minstrel  ?"  said  one. 
"Thou  may'st  earn  a  fair  largess,  for  our  Norman  masters  lave  jmtgUrie." 

"  I  know  but  one,"  said  Vidal,  "  and  I  will  show  it,  if  yon  will  yield  mp 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him  time  to  throw  aside  his 
oonnet,  bare  his  legs  and  knees,  by  stripping  off  the  leathern  buskins  which 
swathed  them,  and  retiuning  only  his  sandals.  He  then  tied  a  partt-coloured 
handkerchief  around  his  swarthy  and  sunburnt  hair,  and  casting  off  his 
upper  doublet,  showed  his  brawny  and  nervous  arms  naked  to  the  shonider. 

But  while  he  amused  those  iminediately  about  him  with  these  prepara- 
tions, a  commotion  and  rush  amoDS  the  crowd,  together  with  the  close  sound 
of  trumpets,  answered  by  all  the  Flemish  instruments  of  music,  as  well  as 
the  shouts  in  Norman  and  English,  of  "  Long  live  the  gallant  Constabla  ! — 
Our  Lady  for  the  bold  De  Lacyl"  announced  that  the  Constable  was  oloee 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  approach  the  leader  of  the  procession, 
whose  morion,  dis languished  by  its  lofty  plumes,  and  right  hand  holding 
his  truncheon,  or  leading-staff,  was  all  he  could  see,  on  account  of  the  crowd 
of  ofBcors  and  armed  men  around  him.  At  length  his  esertions  prevailed, 
and  he  came  within  three  yards  of.  tho  Constable,  who  was  then  in  a  small 
circle  which  had  been  with  difficulty  kept  clear  for  the  purpose  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day.  His  hack  was  towards  the  minstrel,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  bending  from  his  horse  to  deliver  the  royal  charter  to  Wilkin  Flam' 
mock,  who  haa  knelt  on  one  knee  to  receive  it  the  more  reverentially.  Hia 
disohargo  of  this  duty  oooasioaed  the  Constable  to  stoop  so  low  that  hia 
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plume  seemed   ath        tfm  wthtl€w       mn      fh     noble 

charger. 

At  this  m         t   T  i  1    h    w  h  m    If  w  th  1        git         er  tlio 

heads  of  the  n  m  wh     g      d  d  th  I  1  y    could 

twinkle,  hia  nght  k       w  th  p     f  fh  tabl       h       — the 

grasp  of  hie  1  ft  h  d  n  the  collar  of  De  Lacy  a  buft  coat ,  then,  clinging 
to  its  prey  like  a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  ioetant  of  time, 
a  short,  sharp  dagger  —  and  buried  it  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  just  where 
the  spine,  which  was  severed  by  the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  the  mysterious  influences  of  the  brain.  The  blow  was 
Btruokmith  the  utmost  accuracy  of  aim  and  strength  of  arm.  Theunhapjjy 
horseman  dropped  from  his  saddle,  without  groan  or  struggle,  like  a  bull  in 
the  amphitheatre,  under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same  saddle 
eat  his  murderer,  brandishing  the  bloody  poniard,  and  urging  tho  horse  to 

There  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  having  achieved  his  escape,  so  mueb 
were  those  around  paralyzed  for  the  moment  by  the  suddenness  and  auda- 
city of  tho  enterprise ;  but  Flammock'a  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
him  —  he  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and,  dded  by  thoae  who  wintcd 
but  an  example,  made  the  rider  prisoner,  bound  h  am  and  all  d  al  ud 
that  he  mnat  be  carried  before  King  Henry,  Tl  s  p  p  sal  utte  d  a 
Flammook's  strong  and  decided  tone  of  voice,  a  1  n  d  th  u  and  w  Id 
cries  of  murder  and  treason,  which  had  ariaen  whil  th  d  ff  nt  and  h 
tile  natives,  of  which  the  crowd  was  composed,  th  w  nj,  n  eaci  tl 
leoiprocaily  the  charge  of  treachery. 

All  Uie  streams,  however,  now  assembled  in  one  hann  1  and  f  u  d 
with  unanimous  aasent  towards  the  Qaxid  Dolou  pt  ng  a  t  w    f 

the  murdered  nobleman's  train,  who  remained  to  t  n  n  t  th  ma  t*"  a 
body,  in  decent  solemnity  of  mourning,  from  the  sp  t  wh  1  h  had  s  u^^ht 
Bith  so  much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Fiammock  reached  the  Garde  Doloureuae  h  w  r  ad  ly  dm  tt  d 
with  his  priaoner,  and  with  auoh  witnesses  as  he  had  selected  to  prove  the 
esecution  of  the  crime.  To  his  request  of  an  audience,  he  was  answered, 
that  the  Ring  bad  commanded  that  none  should  be  admitted  t«  him  for 
some  time ;  yet  so  aingular  were  the  tidings  of  the  Constable's  slaughter, 
that  the  tfaptain  of  the  guard  ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's  ^vaey,  ia 
order  to  communicate  that  event;  and  returned  with  orders  that  Fiammock 
and  his  prisoner  should  be  iastantiy  admitted  to  the  royal  apartment.  Here 
they  found  Henry,  attended  bj  several  persons,  who  stood  respectfully 
behind  the  royal  seat,  in  a  darkened  part  of  the  room. 

When  Hammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and  massive  limbs  were  strangely 
contrasted  with  cheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what  he  bad  just  witnessed,  an  J 
with  awe  at  finding  himself  in  the  royal  presence-oh amber.  Beside  him 
stood  his  prisoner,  undaunted  by  the  situation  in  which  he  waa  placed.  Tha 
blood  of  his  victim,  which  had  spirted  from  tho  wound,  was  visible  on  Ms 
bare  limbs  and  his  scanty  garments ;  but  particularly  upon  his  brow  and 
the  handkerchief  with  which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which  the  other  not  only  endured 
witho'ut  dismay,  but  seemed  to  return  with  a  frown  of  defiance. 

"  Does  no  one  know  this  caitiff?"  said  Henry,  looking  around  him. 

There  waa  no  immediate  answer,  until  Philip  Guarlne,  stepping  from  tha 
group  which  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  said,  though  with  hesitation, 
"  So  please  you,  my  liege,  but  for  the  strange  guise  in  which  he  is  now 
arrayed,  I  should  say  there  was  a  household  minstrel  of  my  master,  by  name 
Eenault  Vidal." 

"Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "my  menial  place 
and  base  lineage  were  but  assumed, — I  am  Cadwallon  the  Briton — Cad- 
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wallon  of  tlie  Nine  Laja  —  Cadwoilon,  the  obief  bard  of  Gwenwyn  of 
Powys-laiid  —  and  his  avenger  I" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  hia  looks  encountered  thoso  of  a  palmer,  who 
had  gradually  advanced  from  the  recees  in  which  the  attendants  mere  sta- 
tioned, and  now  confronted  him. 

The  Welshman's  eyes  looked  eagerly  ghastly,  as  if  flying  from  their 
sockets,  while  he  esotaimed,  in  a  tono  of  surprise,  mingled  with  horror, 
"Do  the  dead  come  hefore  monarchsl  —  Or,  if  thou  art  alive,  tckoni  have  I 
slain?  —  I  dreamed  not,  eurely,  of  that  bound,  and  of  that  home-blow?  — 
yet  my  victim  stands  before  me  1  Have  1  not  slain  the  Constable  of 
Chester?" 

"  Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  answered  the  King ;  "bat  know, 
Welshman,  it  was  Randal  de  Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge  waa  this  morning 
conferred,  by  oar  belief  of  our  loyal  and  faithful  Hugh  de  Lncy's  having 
bean  lost  upon  his  roturn  from  the  Holy  Iiand,  as  the  vessel  in  ■vthioh  he 
had  taken  passage  was  reported  to  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Thou  hast  cut 
short  Randal's  brief  elevation  but  by  a  few  hours ;  for  to-morrow's  sun 
would  hare  again  seen  him  without  land  or  lordship." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  hia  bosom  in  eyident  despair.  "I 
thought,"  he  murmured,  "that  he  had  changed  his  slough,  and  come  forth 
so  glorious,  all  too  soon.  May  the  eyes  drop  out  that  were  cheated  with 
those  baubles,  a.  plumed  cap  and  a  lacquered  baton  I" 

"  I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat  thee  not  again,"  said  the 
King,  sternly ;  "  before  the  night  is  an  hour  older,  they  shall  be  closed  on 
all  that  is  earthly." 

"May  I  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you  will 
permit  ma  to  ask  tlie  unhappy  man  a  few  questions  ?" 

"When  1  have  demanded  of  him  myself,"  said  the  King,  "why  he  has 
dipt  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman." 

"  Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,"  said  the  Briton,  his  eye 
glancing  fiercely  from  the  King  to  De  Lacy,  and  back,  "  had  spilled  the 
blood  of  the  descendant  of  a  thousand  kiogs  ;  to  which  his  own  gore,  or 
thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as  tlie  puddle  of  the  highway  to  the 
silver  fountain." 

Henry's  eye  inenaoed  the  andaoious  speaker;  but  the  King  reined  in  his 
wrath  when  he  bsbeld  the  imploring  loot  of  his  servant.  —  "  What  wouldst 
thou  ask  of  him  V  he  said ;  "  be  brief,  for  his  time  is  short." 

"  So  please  you,  ray  liege,  I  would  but  demand  wherefore  he  has  for  years 
forborne  to  take  the  life  he  aimed  at,  when  it  was  in  his  power — nay,  whea 
it_muat  have  been  lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faithful  service  7" 

"Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "I  will  answer  thee.  When  I  first  took 
upon  mo  thy  service,  it  was  well  my  purpose  to  have  slain  thee  that  night. 
There  stands  the  man,"  pointing  to  Philip  Guarine,  "to  whose  vigilanca 
thou  owedst  thy  safety." 

"Indeed,"  swd  De  Lacy,  "I  do  remember  some  indications  of  such  a 
purpose ;  but  why  didst  thou  forego  it,  when  following  opportunities  put  it 
in  ttiy  power  1" 

"When  the  slayer  of  my  sovereign  became  God's  soldier,"  answered 
Cadwallon,  "  and  served  his  cause  in  Palestine,  he  was  safe  from  my  earthly 
vengeance." 

"A  wonderful  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  Welsh  assassin !"  said  the 
King,  scornfully. 

"  Ay,"  answered  Cadwallon ;  "  and  which  certain  Christian  princes  have 
scarce  attained  to,  who  have  never  neglected  the  chance  of  pillage  or  con- 
quest afforded  by  the  absence  of  a  rival  in  the  Holy  Crusade." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood"  —  said  Henry,  on  the  point  of  bursUng  out, 
for  the  insult  aJTected  him  peculiarly ;  but,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  witU 
au  air  of  contempt,  "  To  the  gallows  with  the  kna—  "' 
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"  Bat  one  other  question,"  said  De  Laoy,  "  Eeaault,  or  by  whatoTar  name 
thou  art  called.  Ever  since  my  return  thou  hast  rendered  me  service  inoon- 
61  stent  with  thy  stern  resolutiou  upon  my  life  —  thou  didst  aid  me  in  my 
ahipwreck  —  and  didat  guide  me  safely  through  Wales,  where  my  name 
■would  have  ensured  my  death ;  and  all  this  after  the  crusade  was  aocom- 
pliahed !" 

"  I  could  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the  bard, "  but  that  it  might  he  thought 
I  was  pleading  for  my  life." 

"  Hesitate  not  for  that,"  aaid  the  King ;  "  for  were  our  Holy  father  to 
intercede  for  thee,  his  prayer  were  in  vain." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  bard,  "  know  the  truth — I  was  too  proud  to  per- 
mit either  wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  my  revenge.  .  Know  also,  what  ia 
perhapa  Cadwallon'a  weakneaa  —  use  and  habit  had  divided  my  feelings 
towards  De  Laoy,  betiweeu  aversion  and  admiration.  I  still  contemplated 
my  revenge,  but  as  something  which  I  might  never  complete,  and  nhich 
seemed  rather  an  image  in  the  clouds,  than  an  object  to  which  I  must  one 
day  draw  near.  And  when  I  beheld  thee,"  he  said,  turuiug  to  De  Lacy, 
"Uiia  very  day  so  determined,  eo  sternly  resolved,  to  bear  thy  impending 
fata  like  a  man — 'that  you  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  the  last  tower  of  a 
ruined  palace,  still  holding  its  head  to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour, 
Bnd  its  bowera  of  delight,  iay  in  deaolation  aronnd  —  may  I  periah,  I  aaid  to 
myaelf  in  aecret,  ere  I  perfect  ita  mini  Tes,  De  Irfioy,  then,  even  then^ 
but  aonie  hours  since — hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered  hand,  I  had  served 
thee  as  never  follower  served  master.  You  rejected  it  with  scorn — and  yet 
notwithstanding  that  insult,  it  required  that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I 
tJiought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which  you  slew  my  master,  in  the  full 
pride  of  Norman  insolence,  to  animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow, 
which,  meant  for  you,  has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race. — I  will 
answer  no  more  questions  —  lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows  —  it  is  indifferent  to 
Cadwallon — my  soul  will  soon  he  with  my  free  and  noble  ancestry,  and  with 
my  beloved  and  royal  patron." 

"  My  liege  and  prince,"  aaid  De  Lacy,  bending  his  knee  to  Henry,  "  can 
you  hear  Uiis,  and  refuse  your  ancient  servant  one  request?  —  Spare  thia 
man  !  —  Extingnish  not  such  a  light,  because  it  ia  devious  and  wild." 

"Eise,  rise,  De  Lacy ;  and  shame  thee  of  thy  petition,"  said  the  King 
"  Thy  kinsman's  blood — the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman,  is  on  theWelabman'a 
hands  and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned  King,  he  shall  die  ere  it  ia  wiped  off,— 
Here !  have  him  to  present  execution  I" 

Cadwallon  waa  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guard.  The  Constable 
seemed,  by  action  rather  than  words,  to  oontiuua  hia  intercession. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  De  Laoy  —  thou  art  mad,  mine  old  and  true  friend,  to 
urge  me  thus,"  said  the  King,  compelling  Da  Lacy  to  rise.  "  See'at  thou 
not  that  ray  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee? — This  Randal,  by  largesses  and 
promises,  hath  made  many  frienda,  who  will  not,  perhaps,  easily  again  ba 
brought  to  vour  allegiance,  returning  as  thou  dost,  diminished  in  power  and 
wealth.  Had  he  lived,  we  might  have  had  hard  work  to  deprive  hira  en- 
tirely of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired.  We  thank  the  Welsh  assassin 
who  hath  rid  us  of  him;  hut  his  adherents  would  cry  foul  play  were  the 
murderer  spared.  When  blood  is  paid  for  blood,  all  will  he  forgotten,  and 
their  loyalty  will  onco  more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  their  lawful 
lord." 

Hugo  de  Laoy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  endeavoured  respectfully  to 
combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his  wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were 
resorted  to  less  for  hia  aake  than  with  the  prudent  purpose  of  effecting  the 
change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the  |oast  possible  trouble  to  the  country  or 
Sovereign. 

Henry  listened  to  De  Lacv's  arguments  patiently,  and  combated  them 
with  temper,  until  the  death-drum  begarc  to  beat,  and  the  castle  hell  to  toll. 
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He  then  led  De  Lacy  to  the  -window ;  on  wliich,  for  it  was  now  dark,  a  strong 
ruddy  light  hegan  to  gleam  fpom  ■without.  A  hodj  of  men-at-arraB,  each 
holding  in  his  hand  a  hlaiiog  torch,  were  returning  along  the  terrace  from 
the  cxeeutioc  of  the  wild  but  high-60iil'd  Briton,  with  cries  of  "Long  live 
King  Ilenrj !  and  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle  Normiin  mon  i" 
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Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Ereline  Beronger,  after  the  cap- 
tnro  of  her  castle,  any  confinement  more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  the  Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Tet  that  was  severe 
enough ;  for  miuden  aunts,  whether  nbbessos  or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the 
species  of  errors  of  which  Eveline  was  accused;  and  the  innocent  damoael 
was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  hor  bread  in  shame  of  countenance  and 
bittorness  of  heart.  Every  day  of  her  confinement  was  rendered  less  and 
less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various  forms  of  sympathy,  consolation, 
and  exhortation  ;  but  whioh,  stript  of  their  assumed  forms,  were  undis- 
guised anger  and  insult.  The  company  of  Eose  was  all  ■which  Bvelino  had 
to  sustain  her  under  these  inflicfJons,  and  that  was  at  length  withdrawn  on 
the  very  morning  when  so  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde 
Dolou  reuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of  a  grim-faced  nun,  who 
appeared  in  Rose's  place  to  assist  her  to  dress,  why  her  companion  and 
friend  was  debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on  that  score  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints  on  the  importance  attached  to  the 
vain  ornaments  of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a 
spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher 
duties,  and  condescend  to  fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after  mitins  that  her  atten- 
dant had  not  been  withdrawn  from  her  for  a  space  only  hut  tias  likely  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  the  severest  profession,  for  having  aflbrded  her 
mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy  into  her  sleep  ng  apart- 
ment at  the  castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  Do  Laoy's  hand,  who  had  hitherto  kept  what  he  had  ol  served 
a  secret,  being  off  his  post  that  night  had  now  in*)amian  s  disgrace  found 
ho  might  benefit  himself  by  telling  the  sttry  This  new  blow,  so  unex- 
pected, so  afilictivG  —  this  new  charge  ■whii.b  it  was  so  difficult  to  eiplain, 
and  so  impossible  utterly  to  deny  seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fato 
and  her  own ;  while  the  thought  thit  she  hod  involved  in  ruin  her  single- 
hearted  and  high-soul'd  attendant  was  all  that  had  been  ■wanting  to  pro- 
duce a  state  which  ajiproached  to  the  apathy  of  despair,  "  Think  of  me 
what  you  will,"  she  said  to  her  aunt  I  will  no  longer  defend  myself.— say 
what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  reply  —  carry  me  where  you  will,  I  will  no 
longer  resist  —  God  will,  in  bis  good  time,  clear  my  fame  —  may  he  forgivo 
my  persecutors!" 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  that  unhappy  day,  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, pale,  cold,  silent,  glided  from  chapel  to  refectory,  from  refectory  to 
chapel  again,  at  the  slightest  beck  of  the  Abbess  or  her  official  sisters,  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  various  privations,  penances,  admonitions,  and  re- 
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proachea,  of  which  slio,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  was  suhiected  to  an  estra- 
ordinarv  share,  no  more  than  a  marbla  statue  minda  the  inelemeucj  of  the 
extevoal  air,  or  the  rnin-dropa  which  fall  upon  it,  though  they  must  in  tims 
waste  and  cousume  it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her  affection  showed  itself 
often  inayexatious  manner,  became  at  length  alarmed  —  countermanded 
her  orders  for  reaioving  Eveline  to  an  inferior  coll — attended  herself  to  see 
her  laid  in  bed,  (in  which,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  young  ladjr  seemed 
entirely  passive,)  and,  with  something  like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed  and 
blessed  her  on  leaving  the  apartment.  Slight  ns  the  mark  of  kindness  ivaB, 
it  was  unexpected,  and,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  fountains 
of  waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which  had  been  that  day  denied  to  her 
— she  prayed — and,  finally,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a, 
mind  somewhat  tranquillized  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of  natural 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall  mingled  and  gloomy 
dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of  funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and 
of  racks  and  gibbets;  but  towards  morning  she  fell  into  sleep  more  sound 
than  she  had  hitherto  eojoyeii,  and  her  visions  partook  of  its  soothing  char- 
acter. The  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  amid  her 
dreams,  and  to  promise  her  votaress  protection.  The  shade  of  her  father 
was  there  also ;  and  with  the  boldness  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal 
resemblance  with  awe,  but  without  fear;  his  lips  moved,  and  she  heard 
words — their  import  she  did  not  fully  comprehend,  save  that  they  spoke  of 
hope,  consolation,  and  approaching  happiness.  There  also  glided  in,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of  saffron-coloured  silk, 
with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue  of  antique  fashion,  the  form  of  a  female, 
resplendent  in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  attends  the  fairest  com- 
plexion. It  was,  she  thought,  the  Britoness  Vanda;  but  her  countenance 
was  no  longer  resentful  —  her  long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoul- 
ders, but  was  mysterionsly  brfuded  with  oak  and  mistletoe ;  above  all,  her 
right  hand  was  gracefully  disposed  of  under  her  mantle ;  and  it  was  an 
unmutilated,  unspotted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crossed  the 
brow  of  Eveline.  Yet,  under  these  assurances  of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear 
passed  over  her  as  the  vision  seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant. 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  at  that  instant,  and  then 
awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed  gently  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as 
her  own.  The  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  face,  with  half- 
veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted  through  her  vision,  and  indeed 
its  lips  approached  to~hose  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her 
awakening ;  but  it  was  Rose  in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  herself 
pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face  with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  affection 
she  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  What  means  this.  Rose?"  said  Eveline ;  "  thank  God,  you  are  restored 
to  me ! — But  what  mean  these  bursts  of  weeping  1" 

"Let  rae  weep  —  let  me  weep,"  said  Hose;  "it  is  long  since  I  have  wept 
for  joy,  and  long,  I  trusty  it  will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow.  .News 
are  come  on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse — Amelot  has  brought 
them  — he  is  at  liberty  —  so  is  his  master,  and  in  high  favour  with  Henry. 
Hear  yet  more,  but  let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastily  —  You  grow  pale." 

"No,  no,"  said  Eveline;  "go  on— go  on — 1  think  I  understand  you — I 
think  I  do." 

"  The  villwn  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of  all  our  sorrows,  will 
nlagne  you  no  more ;  he  was  slwn  by  an  honest  Welshman,  and  grieved  am 
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I  that  thay  have  handed  the  poor  man  for  hia  good  service.  Abo^e  all,  the 
stout  old  Constahie  is  hjniKelf  returned  from  Palestine,  as  worthy,  and 
somewhat  wiser,  than  he  was;  for  it  is  thought  he  ■will  renounce  his  con- 
tract with  your  ladyship." 

"  Silly  girl,"  said  Kvelino,  crimsoning  as  high  aa  she  had  been  hefora 
pale,  "jest  not  amidst  such  a  tale.  —  But  can  this  be  reality  ?  —  Is  Randal 
indeed  slain? — and  the  CoDstable  returned?" 

These  were  hasty  and  hun-ied  questions,  answered  as  hastily  and  con- 
fusedly, and  broken  with  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven, 
and  to  Our  Lady,  until  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a  sort  of 
tranquil  wonder. 

Meanwhile  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his  explanations  to  receive,  nnd  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  conveyed  had  something  remarkable.  Damian 
had  for  some  time  been  the  inhabitant  of  what  our  age  would  have  tWmed 
a  dungeon,  but  which,  in  the  ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison.  We  are 
perhaps  censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of  acknowledged 
and  convicted  guilt  more  comfortable  and  palatable  than  what  the  parties 
could  have  gained  by  any  osertious  when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  honest  labour ;  but  this  is  a  venial  error  compared  to  that  of  our 
ancestors,  who,  considering  a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  synonymous, 
treated  the  accused  before  sentence  in  a  manner  which  would  h^ve  been  of 
itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was  found  guilty.  Damian,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  his  high  birth  and  distinguished  rank,  was  confined  after 
the  manner  of  the  most  atmcious  criminal,  was  heavily  fettered,  fed  on  the 
coarsest  food,  and  experienced  only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  separate  cell,  the  wretched  furniture 
of  which  was  a  mean  bedstead,  and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A  coffin — 
and  his  own  arms  and  initials  were  painted  upon  it — stood  in  one  comer, 
to  remind  him  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and  a  crucifix  was  placed  in  an- 
other, to  intimate  to  him  that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must 
soon  close  upon  him.  No  noise  could  penetrate  iato  the  iron  silence  of  his 
prison.  —  no  rumour,  either  touching  hia  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends. 
Charged  with  being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  he  was  subject 
to  military  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even  without  the  formality  of  n. 
hearing ;  and  he  foresaw  no  milder  conclusion  ta  his  imprisonment. 

This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of  Damian  for  nearly  a 
month,  when,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  health,  which  had  suffered  much 
from  his  wounds,  began  gradually  to  improve,  either  benefited  by  the  ab- 
stemious diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or  that  certainty,  however  melan- 
choly, is  an  evil  bettor  endured  by  many  constitutions  than  the  feverish 
contrast  hetwjst  passion  and  doty.  But  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close ;  his  jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest 
order,  in  more  words  than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to  look  to  a 
speedy  change  of  dwelling;  and  the  tone  in  whicl^o  spoke  convinced  the 
prisoner  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  lie  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 
jailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply,  seemed  to  intimate  by  his  manner 
that  the  boon  would  be  granted. 

Next  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the  chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell 
were  heard  to  clash  and  groan,  and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  broken 
sleep,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two  hours.  His  eyes  were  bent 
■       '      '  ■       door,  as  if  he  had  expected  the  headsman  and  his 

:r  ushered  in  a  stout  man  in  a  pilgrim's  habit, 
you  bring  me,  warden  ?" 
r  the  question  himself," 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with  hia  back  to  the  small 
'   ff,  or  rather  loophole,  by  which  the  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted,  and 
intently  upon  Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side  of  his  bed;  hia 
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palo  obeek  and  diBhevelled  hair  bearing  a  melaneholy  correspondeDce  to  hia 
heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pilgrim  a  gaKo,  but  the  imperfect  light  onjLy 
showed  him  that  his  visitei-  was  a  stoat  old  man,  who  wore  the  aeallop-shell 
on  his  bonnet,  as  a  token  that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  eaiTied  a  palm 
branch  in  his  hand,  to  ehow  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Lvmd. 

"  Benedictine,  reverend  father,"  stud  the  unhappy  young  man ;  "  arc  you 
a  priest  come  to  unburden  my  ooosoiencet" 

"  I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "  but  one  who  brings  you  news 
of  discomfort." 

"  You  briii§  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has  been  long  a  strajiger,  and 
to  a  place  which  perchance  never  knew  i%"  replied  Damian. 

"  I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communication,"  said  the  PoJmer ;  "  those 
in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill  news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the 
po^MKsion  of  content  and  happiness." 

"Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said  Damian,  "can  he  ren- 
dered more  wretched  by  suspense.  I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  epeak  the 
worst  at  onoe — if  you  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  this  poor  frame,  may 
God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which  must  he  violently  dismissed  from  it  I" 

"  I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer.  "  I  come  from  the  Holy  Laud, 
and  have  the  more  grief  in  finding  you  thus,  beCQuee  my  message  to  jou 
■was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy  one." 

"  For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "  let  these  fetters  speak,  and  this  apart- 
ment for  my  wealth. — But  speak  out  thy  news — should  my  uncle — for  I  feaf 
thy  tale  regards  him — want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune,  this  dungeon  and 
my  degradation-have  farther  pangs  than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render 
me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"  Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  is  prisoner,  I  should  rather 
Bay  slave,  to  the  great  Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  his  duty, 
though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  with  which  it  was  con- 
cludM.  He  was  made  prisoner  while  covering  the  retreat,  but  not  ontil  he 
had  slain  with  hia  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has  proved,  Hassan 
Aii,  a  favourite  of  the  Soldan.  Tho  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the  worthy 
knight  to  be  loaded  with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dun- 

teon  to  which  he  is  confined  would  make  this  seem  a  palace.  The  infidel's 
rst  resolution  was  to  put  tho  valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death 
which  hia  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo  de  Lacy 
was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of 
ten  thousand  bezants  of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment  would 
totally  impoverish  him,' and  oblige  him  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estates ;  even 
then  he  pleaded,  time  must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money. 
The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  imported  little  to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the 
Constable  were  fat  or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full 
amount  of  the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it  payable  in  three 
portions,  on  oonditjon^fhat,  along  with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  mnst  be  placed  m  his  hands  as  a^ostage 
for  what  remained  due.  On  these  conditions  he  consented  your  uncle  should 
be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  aa  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the  got<l." 

"Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said  Damian,  "that  I  cannot 
show  my  love  and  duty  to  my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  to 
jne  in  my  orphan  state." 

"  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to  the  Constable,"  said 
the  Palmer,  "  because  ha  was  eager  to  return  to  this  happy  country,  to  fulfil 
a  contract  of  marriage  which  he  had  formed  with  a  lady  of  great  heaaty 
and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  his  fetters  clashed,  but  he  made 

"  Were  he  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the  Pilgrim,  "  and  well  known  as 
m  wiee  man,  I  should  think  he  is  not  q^nite  prndent  in  this  matter.    What* 
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ever  he  was  before  he  left  England,  two  bi 
tino,  and  another  amid  the  tortures  and  r( 
made  him  a  Borry  bridegroom." 

"  Peace,  pUgrira,"  said  De  Lacy,  witha  oomniatidiDg  tone.  "It  ia  not 
tlij  part  to  censure  such  a  noble  knight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I 
should  listen  to  your  strictures." 

"I  crave'your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer.  "I  spoke  not  with- 
out some  view  to  your  interest,  which,  methinks,  does  not  so  well  consort 
with  thine  uncle  having  an  heir  of  his  body." 

"  Peace,  base  man  ["  said  Damian.  "  By  Heaven,  I  think  worse  of  my 
cell  than  I  did  before,  since  its  do  s  open  d  to  B  ha  counsellor,  and  of 
my  chains,  since  they  restrain  me  from    1  ast  s  ng  him.  —  Depart,  I  pray 

"  Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  y  ui 
"My  age  scorns  the  anger  of  thy  y  uth  s 
the  rivulet  dashed  against  it." 

"  Then,  say  to  my  uncle,"  answered  Dan  an  I  am  a  prisoner,  or  I 
would  have  come  to  him  —  I  am  a  confiscated  b  »gar,  or  I  would  have  sent 
bim  my  all." 

"  Such  virtuous  purposes  are  ea  ly  and  boldly  announced,"  smd  the 
Palmer,  "when  ho  who  speaks  them  knows  thit  he  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  make  good  the  boast  of  his  tong  e  B  t  could  I  tell  thee  of  thy  resto- 
ration to  freedom  and  wealth,  I  trow  ibo  vouldst  consider  twice  ere  thy 
act  confirmed  the  sacrifice  thou  bast  n  thy  present  state  promised  so 
glibly." 

"  Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man,"  sa  d  Dan  m  tl  y  thought  cannot  com- 
prehend the  tenor  of  mine — go,  and  aid  not  to  mj  distress  insults  which  I 
liave  not  the  means  to  avenge." 

"  But  what  if  I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  place  thee  in  the  situation  of  a  free 
and  wealthy  man,  would  it  please  thee  then  to  be  reminded  of  thy  present 
boast?  for  if  not,  thou  mny'st  rely  on  my  discretion  never  to  mention  the 
difference  of  sentiment  between  Damian  bound  and  Damian  at  liberty." 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?— or  hast  thou  any  meaning,  save  to  torment  me  ?" 
said  the  youth. 

"  Wot  so,"  replied  the  old  Palmer,  plucking  from  his  bosom  a  parchment 
scroll  to  which  a  heavy  seal  was  attached. — "  Know  that  thy  cousin  Randal 
hath  been  strangely  sImu,  and  his  treacheries  towards  the  Constable  and 
thee  as  strangely  discovered.  The  King,  in  requital  of  thy  sufferings,  hath 
sent  thee  this  full  pardon,  and  endowed  thee  with  a  third  part  of  those 
ample  estates,  which,  by  his  death,  revert  to  the  crown." 

"  And  hath  the  King  also  restored  my  freedom  and  my  right  of  blood  1" 
exclaimed  Damian. 

"From  this  moment,  forthwith,"  said  the  Palmor— "look  upon  the  parch- 
ment— behold  the  royiU  hand  and  seal." 

"  I  must  have  better  proof. — Here,"  he  esolaimed,  loudly  clashing  hia 
irons  at  the  same  time,  "Here,  thou  Dogget— warder,  son  of  a  Saxon  wolf- 
hound !" 

The  Palmer,  striking  oa  the  door,  seconded  the  previous  exertions  for 
summoning  the  jailer,  who  entered  accordingly. 

"  Warder,"  said  Damian  de  Laey,  in  a  stern  tone,  "  am  I  yet  thy  prisoner. 

The  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  Palmer  by  a  look,  and  then  answered  to 
Damian  that  ho  was  a  free  man. 

"  Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave,"  said  Damian,  impatiently,  "why  hang 
these  fetters  on  the  free  limbs  of  a  Norman  noble?  eaoh  moment  they  con- 
fine him  are  worth  a  lifetime  of  bondage  to  such  a  serf  as  tiou !" 

"  They  are  soon  rid  of.  Sir  Damian,'  said  the  man  ;  "  and  I  pray  you  to 
take  some  patience,  when  you  remember  tliat  tea  minutes  since  you  had 
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little  right  to  think  tliese  braoeleta  would  haye  been  remoyed  for  any  otiiet 
purpose  than  jour  progress  to  the  scaffold." 

"Peace,  ban-dog,"  said  Damian,  "and  be  speedy;— And  thou,  wio  hast 
brought  me  these  good  tidings,  I  forgive  thyformer  bearing—thou  thoughtest, 
doubtless,  that  it  was  prudent  to  extort  from,  me  professions  during  my 
bondage  which  might  in  honour  deeido  my  conduct  when  at  large.  The 
suspicion  inferred  in  it  was  somewhat  offensive,  but  thy  motive  was  to  ensure 
mj  uncle's  liberty." 

"And  it  is  really  your  purpose,"  said  the  Palmer,  "to  employ  your 
newly-gained  freedom  in  a  voyage  to  Syria,  and  to  oxchango  your  liUglisb 
prison  for  the  dungeon  of  the  Soldan?" 

"If  thou  thyself  wilt  act  as  my  guide,"  answered  the  undaunted  youth, 
"you  shall  not  say  I  dally  by  the  way." 

"  Alid  the  ransom,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  how  is  that  to  be  provided  ?" 

"  How,  but  from  the  estates,  which,  aominally  restored  to  me,  remain  in 
truth  and  justice  my  uncle's,  and  must  be  applied  to  his  use  in  the  first 
instance!  If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  there  is  not  a  Jew  or  Lombard  who 
would  not  advance  the  necessary  sums  on  such  security. — ^Therefore,  dog," 
he  continued,  addressins  tho  jailer,  "  hasten  thy  uoclecohlng  and  undoing 
of  rivets,  and  he  not  dainty  of  giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou  break  no 
limb,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  stayed  on  my  joamey." 

The  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  surprised  at  Damian's  determi- 
nation, then  esclaimed,  "  I  can  keep  tiie  old  man's  secret  no  longer — such 
high-souled  generosity  must  not  bo  sacrificed. — Hark  thee,  brave  Sir  Damian, 
1  have  a  mighty  secret  still  to  Impart,  and  as  this  Saion  churl  underatanda 
noErench,  3iis  is  no  unfit  opportunity  to  communicate  it.  Know  that  thiuo 
uncle  is  a  changed  man  in  mind,  as  he  is  debilitated  and  broken  down  in 
body.  Peevishness  and  jealousy  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart  which 
was  once  strong  and  generous  ;  his  life  is  now  on  the  dregs,  and  I  grieve  to 
speak  it,  these  dregs  are  foul  and  bittoc." 

"Is  this  thy  mighty  seoretT"  said  Damian.  "That  men  grow  old,  I 
know ;  and  if  with  infirmity  of  body  comes  infirmity  of  temper  and  mind, 
their  case  the  more  strongly  claims  the  dutiful  observance  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  them  in  blood  or  affection." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "but  the  Constable's  mind  has  been  poisoned 
agiunst  thee  by  rumours  which  have  reached  his  ear  from  England,  that 
there  have  been  thoughts  of  affection  betwixt  thee  and  his  betrothed  bride, 
Eveline  Berenger. — Ha !  have  I  touched  you  now  ?" 

"  Not  a  whit,"  said  Damian,  putting  on  the  strongest  resolution  with  which 
his  virtue  could  supply  him — "  it  was  but  this  fellow  who  struck  my  shin- 
bone  somewhat  sharp^  with  his  hammer.  Proceed.  My  uncle  heard  such 
a  report,  and  believed  it?" 

"  He  did,"  said  the  Palmer — "  I  can  well  aver  it,  since  he  concealed  no 
thought  from  me.  But  he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspicions  from 
you,  'otherwise,'  said  he,  'the  young  wolf-cub  will  never  thrust  himself 
into  the  trap  for  the  deliverance  of  the  old  he-wolf.  Were  he  once  in  my 
prison-house,'  your  uncle  continued  to  speak  of  you,  '  he  should  rot  and  die 
ere  I  sent  one  penny  of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my  betrothed 

"  Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose  1"  said  Damian,  all  aghast. 
"  Could  he  plan  so  much  treachery  towards  me  as  to  leave  me  in  the  captivity 
into  which  i  threw  myself  for  his  redemption  ? — Tush  1  it  cannot  be." 

"  Flatter  not  yourself  with  such  a  vain  opinion,"  said  the  Palmer — "if 
yoQ  go  to  Syria,  you  go  to  eternal  captivity,  while  your  uncle  returns  to 
possession  of  wealth  little  diminished— and  of  Eveline  Berenger." 

"  Ha  1"  ejaculated  Damian ;  and  looking  down  for  an  instant,  demanded 
of  the  Palmer,  in  a  subdusd  voice,  what  ho  would  have  him  do  in  such  an 
extremity. 
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"  The  ease  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,"  replied  the  Palmer, 
"No  one  is  bound  to  itiith  with  those  who  meau  to  obserre  none  with  hiin. 
Anticipate  this  treachery  of  your  uncle,  and  let  his  now  short  and  infirm 
psistence  moulder  out  m  the  pestiferous  cell  to  wbioh  he  would  condemn 
jour  youthful  strength.  The  royal  grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough 
for  your  honourable  support;  and  wherefore  not  unite  with  them  those  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  ? — Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  will 
scarcely  say  nay.  Ay,  more — I  vouch  it  on  my  Boul  that  she  will  say  yes, 
for  I  have  sure  information  of  bor  mind ;  and  for  her  precontract,  a  word 
from  Henry  to  bis  Holiness,  now  that  they  are  in  the  heyday  of  their  reeon- 
clbaUon,  vrill  obliterate  the  name  Hugh  from  the  parchment,  and  insert 
Damlan  in  its  stead." 

"  Now,  by  my  faith,"  said  Damian,  arising  and  placing  bis  foot  upon  the 
Btool,  that  the  warder  might  more  easily  strike  off  the  last  ring  by  which 
he  was  encumbered,  —  "I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  this — I  have  heard 
of  beings  who,  with  seeming  gravity  of  word  and  aspect— with  subtle 
counsels,  artfully  applied  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature — have  haunted  the 
cells  of  despairing  men,  and  mado  them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would 
but  exchange  for  their  by-ways  the  paths  of  salvation.  Such  are  the  fiend's 
dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a  guise  hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  hi 
appear.  In  the  name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art,  begone  I — I  like 
not  thy  words  or  thy  presence— I  spit  at  thy  oounsels.  And  mark  me,"  he 
added,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  "Look  to  thine  own  safety — I  shall  pre- 
sently be  at  liberty  I" 

"  Boy,"  replied  the  Palmer,  fold 
oloak,  "I  Bcom  thy  menaces  — I  1 

"I  too,"  said  Damian,  "would  f        k     w  wh  tb      t!    u  b     t        n 
fiend;  and  now  for  the  trial!"     Ash      p  k     th     1    t    h     kl    f  II  f    m  h 
leg,  and  clashed  on  the  pavement,      dtth      amramntlej.     n       n 
the  Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  wa   t,  a  d        1    m  d,  a   h    mad    tl        d 
tinct  and  separate  attempts  to  lifl  him  up,  and  dash  him  headlong  to  the 
earth,  "This  for  maligning  a  nobleman — this  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a 
knight — and  this  (with  a  yet  more  violent  exertion)  for  belying  a  lady  I" 

Each  eflijrt  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted  up  a  tree ;  yet  though 
they  staggered  the  old  man,  they  overthrow  him  not ;  and  while  Damian 
panted  with  his  last  esertion,  he  replied,  "And  take  this,  for  so  roughly 
entreating  thy  father's  brother." 

As  he  spoke,  Damian  de  Laoy,  the  best  youthful  wrestler  in  Cheshire, 
received  no  soft  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  He  arose  slowly  and 
astounded ;  but  the  Palmer  had  now  thrown  back  both  hood  and  dalma^ 
tique,  and  the  features,  though  bearing  marks  of  age  and  climate,  were 
those  of  his-  uncle  the  Constable,  who  calmly  observed,  "I  think,  Damian, 
thoii  art  become  stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last  pressed 
against  yours  in  our  country's  celebrated  sport.  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  me 
down  in  that  last  turn,  but  that  I  knew  the  old  De  Laoy's  back-trip  as  well 
as  thou.— But  wherefore  kneel,  man?"  He  raised  him  with  much  kindness, 
kissed  his  cheek,  and  prooeeded ;  "  Think  not,  mv  dearest  nephew,  that  I 
meant  in  toy  late  disguise  to  try  your  faith,  which  I  myself  never  doubted. 
But  evil  tongues  had  been  busy,  and  it  was  this  which  made  me  resolve  on 
an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  as  I  expected,  most  honourable 
for  you.  And  know,  (for  these  walls  have  sometimes  ears,  even  according 
to  the  letter,)  there  ate  eats  and  eyes  not  far  distant  which  have  heard  and 
seen  the  whole.  Marry,  I  wish  though,  thy  last  hng  had  not  been  so  severe 
a  one.     My  ribs  still  feel  the  impression  of  thy  knuckles." 

"  Dearest  and  honoured  nncle,"  said  Damian — "  esouse " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  escuse,"  replied  his  uncle,  iutertuptine  him.  "HftTS 
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we  not  wreBtled  a  tura  liefore  now? — But  there  remains  yet  one  trial  for 
thee  to  go  througli—Get  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily — don  thy  best  array 
to  aGcompa,ny  me  to  tlie  Churoh  at  noon  ;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger." 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  nnhappy  young  man.  "  For 
mercy's  sake,"  be  exclaimed,  "  hold  me  excused  in  this,  my  gracious  UQcle  I 
— I  have  been  of  late  severely  wounded,  and  am  very  weak." 

"As  my  hones  can  testify,"  said  his  uaole.  "Why,  man,  thon  hast  the 
strength  of  a  Norway  bear." 

'■'  Passion,"  answered  Damian,  "  might  give  me  strength  for  a  moment ; 
but,  dearest  uncle,  ask  any  thing  of  me  rather  than  this.  Methinks,  if  I 
Iiave  been  faulty,  some  other  puDishmcnt  might  suffice." 

"I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Constable,  "thy  presence  is  neeeaaary — indispen- 
sably necessary.  Strange  reports  have  been  ahi-oad,  which  thy  absence  on 
this  occasion  woald  go  far  to  confirm.  Eveline's  character  and  mine  own 
are  concerned  in  this." 

"  If  so,"  said  Damian,  "  if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task  will  be  too  hard  for 
me.  But  I  trust,  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  you  will  not  refuse  mo  your 
consent  to  take  the  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer  my  joining  the  troops 
destined,  as  I  heard,  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  if  Eveline  grant  yon  permission,  I  will 
not  withhold  mine." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  "you  do  not  know  the  feelings 
which  you  jest  wilh." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  compel  nothing ;  for  if  thou  goeat  to  the 
church,  and  likest  not  the  match,  thou  may'st  nUt  a  stop  to  it  if  thou  wilt — 
the  sacrament  cannot  proceed  without  the  bridegroom's  consent." 

"I  understand  you  not,  uncle,"  said  Damian;  "you  have  already  con- 
sen  ted." 

"Tes,  Damian,"  he  said,  "I  have  —  to  withdraw  my  claim,  and  to  relin- 
quish it  in  thy  favour ;  for  if  Eveline  Berenger  is  wedded  to-day,  thou  art 
her  bridegroom  I  ■  The  Churoh  has  given  her  sanction — the  King  his  appro- 
bation—the lady  says  not  nay — and  the  question  only  now  remains,  whetlier 
the  bridegroom  will  say  yes." 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonial,  which,  tc  atone  for  his  late 
vinmerited  severity,  Henry  honoured  with  his  own  presence.  Amelot  and 
Rose  were  shortly  afterwards  united,  old  Flammock  having  been  previously 
created  a  gentleman  of  cost  armour,  that  the  gentle  Norman  blood  might 
without  utter  derogation,  mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  that  coloured  the 
cheek  with  crimson,  and  meandered  in  azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and  bosom 
of  the  fair  Fleming.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  Constable 
towards  his  nephew  and  his  bride,  which  could  infer  a  regret  of  the  generous 
self-denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  favour  of  their  youthful  passion.  But 
he  soon  after  accepted  a  higii  command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade 
Ireland ;  and  his  name  is  found  amongst  the  highest  in  the  roll  of  the 
chivalrous  Normans  who  first  united  that  fair  island  to  the  English 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and  domains,  failed  not  to  provide 
for  her  Confessor,  as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiers,  servants,  and  retainers, 
forgetting  their  errors,  and  remembering  their  fidelity.  The  Confessor  was 
id  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  more  congenial  to  his  habits  than  the 
a  fare  of  his  convent.  Even  Gillian  had  the  means  of  subsistence, 
0  punish  her  would  have  been  to  distress  the  faithful  Eaoul.  They 
'  ^"     ■'     "  ■  ■    " ■     ■        ■■       -ad  for- 
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r  derotee,  and  spent 
houcs  in  long  panegjries  on  her  departed  huahand. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  yexation  which  I  can  trace  the  Ladj  Eveline 
having  been  tried  with,  arose  from  a  visit  of  her  Sason  relative,  made  with 
much  form,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  which  the  Lady  Abbess 
had  selected  for  that  same  purpose.  The  discord  which  arose  between  these 
honoured  personages  was  of  a  double  character,  for  they  were  Norman  and 
Saxon,  and,  moreover,  differed  in  opinion  eonceming  the  time  of  holding 
Easter.  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  gale  to  disturb  the  general  serenity 
of  Eveline ;  for  with  her  unhoped-for  union  with  Damiaa,  ended  the  triaW 
and  sorrows  of  The  Betrothbd. 
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THE  TALISMAN. 


INTRODUCTION— (1832.) 

TiiE  "Betrothed"  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two  friends,  wlio  thought 
that  it  did  not  well  correspond  to  the  general  title  of  "  The  Crusaders." 
They  urged,  therefore,  that,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the 
Eastern  tribes,  and  to  the  romantic  conflicts  of  the  period,  the  title  of  a 
"  Tale  of  the  Crueadera"  would  resemble  the  play-bill,  whieh  is  siiid  to  bare 
announced  the  traBedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
being  leit  out.  On  the  other  band,  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  part  of  the  world  with  whioh  I  waa  almost  totally  unacquainted, 
unlees  by  early  recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nighta'  Entertain  monts ;  and 
not  only  did  I  labour  under  the  incapneity  of  ignorance,  in  whioh,  as  far  as 
regards  Eastern  manners,  I  was  as  thickly  wrapped  aa  an  Egyptian  in  hia 
fog ;  but  my  contemporaries  were,  many  of  them,  as  mach  enlightened  upon 
the  Bubjeot,  as  if  they  had  been  inhabitanta  of  the  favoured  land  of  Goshen. 
The  love  of , travelling  had  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  carried  the  subjecta  of 
Britain  into  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Greece,  so  attractive  by  its  remains 
of  art,  by  its  atruggles  for  freedom  against  a  Mahomodan  tyrant,  by  its  very 
name,  wnere  every  fouotain  had  its  classical  legend  ;^PaIeBtine,  endeared 
to  the  imagination  by  yet  more  sacred  remembrances,  had  been  of  late  sur- 
veyed by  British  eyes,  and  desoriiied  by  recent  travellers.  Had  I,  therefore, 
attempted  the  difficult  task  of  substituting  manners  of  my  own  invention, 
instead  of  the  genuine  costume  of  the  Bast,  almost  every  traveller  I  met, 
who  had  extended  his  route  beyond  what  was  anciently  called  "  The  Grand 
Tour,"  had  acquired  a  right,  W  ocular  inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my 

E resumption.  Every  meniber  of  the  Travellers'  Club,  who  could  pretend  to 
ave  thrown  his  shoe  over  Edom,  was,  by  having  done  so,  constituted  my 
lawful  critic  and  corrector.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  where  the  author 
of  Anaatasius,  aa  well  as  he  of  Hadji  Baba,  had  described  the  manners  and 
vices  of  {be  Eaatern  nations,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  the  huraour  of 
Le  Sage  and  the  ludicroua  power  of  Fielding  himself,  one  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  subject  must  necessarily  produce  an  unfavourable  contrast. 
The  Poet  Laureate  also,  in  the  charming  tale  of  "Thalaba,"  had  shown 
how  extensive  might  bo  the  researches  of  a  person  of  acquirements  and 
talent,  by  dint  of  invesijigation  alone,  into  the  ancient  "doctrines,  history, 
and  manners  of  the  Eastern  countries,  in  which  we  are  probably  to  look  for 
the  cradle  of  mankind;  Moore,  in  hia  "Lallah  Eookh,"  had  successfully 
trod  the  same  path ;  in  whioh,  too,  Byron,  joining  ocular  esperienoe  to  ex- 
tensive reading,  had  written  some  of  his  most  atts^ctive  poems.  In  a  word, 
the  Eastern  themes  had  been  already  so  successfully  handled  by  those  who 
were  acknowledged  to.  be  masters  of  their  craft,  tiat  I  was  dif&dent  of 
making  the  attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose  force  when  they  became 
the  subject  of  anxious  reflection,  although  they  did  not  finally  prevail.    The 
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1  the  other  aide  were,  that  though  I  had  no  hope  of  rivalling 
the  contemporariea  whom  I  have  mentiooed,  jet  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible 
to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  entering  into  com- 
petition with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades  which  I  at  last 
fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  warlike  character  of  Richard  I.,  wild  and 
generous,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  estrava^ant  virtues,  and  its  no 
less  absurd  errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladin,  in  which  the  Christian 
and  English  monarch  sho'wed  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  Eastern 
sultan ;  and  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and  pru- 
dence of  a  European  soverei^,  whilst  each  contended  which  should  esoel 
the  other  in  the  knightly  quaLtiea  of  hraverj  and  generosity.  This  singulac 
contrast  afforded,  as  the  author  conceived,  materials  for  a  work  of  fiction, 
posse eaing  peculiar  interest.  One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced,  waa 
a  supposed  relation  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;  a  violation  of  the  truth  of 
history,  which  gave  offence  to  Mr,  Mills,  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Chi- 
valry and  the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may  he  presumed,  aware  that 
romantic  fiction  naturally  includes  the  power  of  such  invention,  which  is 
indeed  one  of  the  requisites  of  tho  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the  host,  and  was  the  hero 
of  some  very  romantic  adventures  on  his  way  home,  was  also  pressed  into 
my  service,  and  constitutes  one  of  my  dramalia  perxon(B. 

It  is  true  I  had  alread;^  brought  upon  the  field  Him  of  the  Lion  Heart. 
But  it  was  in  a  more  private  capacity  than  he  was  here  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Talisman ;  then  as  a  disguised  knight,  now  in  tho  avowed  character  of^ 
a  conquering  monarch ;  so  that  I  doubted  not  a  name  so  dear  to  EuglishmeB 
as  that  of  King  Richard  I.  might  contribute  to  their  amusement  for  more 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether  of  reality  or  fable, 
on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent  warrior,  who  was  the  proudest  boast  of 
Europe  and  their  chivalry,  and  with  whose  dreadful  name  the  Saracens, 
according  to  a  historian  of  their  own  country,  were  wont  to  rebuke  their 
startled  horses.  "  Do  you  think,"  said  thej%  "  that  Kin^  Richard  is  on  the 
track,  that  you  stray  so  wildly  from  ^t?"  The  most  curious  register  of  the 
history  of  King  Richard,  is  an  ancient  romance,  translated  originally  from 
the  Norman ;  and  at  first  certainly  having  a  pretence  to  be  termed  a  work 
of  chivaby,  but  latterly  becoming  stuffed  with  the  most  astonishing  and 
monstrous  fables.  There  is  perhaps  no  metrical  romance  upon  record, 
where,  along  with  curious  and  genuine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd 
and  exaggerated  incidents.  We  have  placed  in  tlie  Appendix  to  this  Intro- 
duction (p.  491),  the  passage  of  the  romance  in  which  Richard  figures  as 
an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal, 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story,  is  that  from  which  the  title  is  derived. 
Of  aU  people  who  ever  lived,  the  Persians  were  perhaps  most  remarkable 
for  their  unshaken  credulity  in  amulets,  spells,  periapts,  and  similar  charms, 
framed,  it  was  said,  under  the  influence  of  particular  planets,  and  bestowing 
high  medical  powers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  advancing  men's  fortunes  in 
various  manners.  A  fitory  of  this  kind,  relating  to  a  Crusader  of  eminence, 
is  often  told  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  relic  alluded  to  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  even  yet  held  in  veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Lookhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  considerable  figure  ia 
the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of  his  son  David,  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  that  band  of  Scottish  chivalry,  who  accompanied  James,  the  Good 
Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  Douglas,  impatient  to  get  at  the  Saracens,  entered  into  war 
with  those  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  there.  Lockhart  proceeded  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  such  Scottish  knighta  as  had  escaped  the  fate  of  Uieir  leader, 
and  assisted  for  some  time  in  the  wais  against  the  Saracens. 
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The  Mowing  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  befallen  him : — 

He  made  prisoner  in  battle  an  Emir  of  cooaiderable  wealth  and  oonsa- 
quenoe.  The  aged  mother  of  the  captive  came  to  the  Christian  camp,  to 
redeem  her  son  from  hia  state  of  captivity.  Lockhart  is  said  to  have  fixed 
the  price  at  which  hia  prisoner  should  ransom  himself;  and  the  lady, 
pulling  out  a  large  embroidered  purse,  prooeeded  to  tell  down  the  ransom, 
like  a  mother  who  pays  little  respect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son's 
liberty.  In  this  operation,  a  pebble  inserted  in  a  coin,  some  say  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  fell  out  of  the  pnrse,  and  the  Saracen  matron  testified  so 
much  haste  to  recover  it,  as  gave  the  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of  its 
value,  when  compared  with  gold  or  silver,  "  I  will  not  consent,"  he  said, 
"  to  grant  your  son's  liberty,  unless  that  amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom." 
The  lady  not  only  consented  to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart 
the  mode  in  whicn  the  Talisman  was  to  be  used,  und  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  put.  The  water  in  which  it  waa  dipt,  operated  as  a  styptic,  as  a 
febrifuge,  and  possessed  sereral  other  properties  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart.  after  much  experience  of  the  wonders  which  it 
wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  country,  and  left  it  to  his  heirs,  by  whom, 
and  by  Olydosdale  in  general,  it  was,  and  is  still,. distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Loe-penny,  from  the  name  of  bis  native  seat  of  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was,  that  it  so  espe- 
cially escaped  condemnation  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  ohose  to  impeach 
many  other  cures  which  savoured  of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned  by  sor^ 
eery,  and  censured  the  appeal  to  them,  "  excepting  only  that  to  the  amulet, 
called  the  Lee-penny,  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  annes  certain  healing 
virtues  whiah  the  Church  did  not  presume  to  condemn,"  It  still,  as  has 
been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are  sometimes  resorted  to.  Of  late,  they 
have  been  chiefly  restricted  to  the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs;  and 
as  the  illness  in  such  cases  frequently  arises  from  imagination,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  doubting  th.'kt  water  which  has  been  poured  oa  the  Lee-penny 
furnishcB  a  congenial  cure.^ 

ilIil<rLixUlIin,BBn..Iif  Lu  sdA  Cernnalh.  whn  kindl;  Unasmitled  it  Id  GdinliDrgh.'ln  be  drawn  fiir  lh« 

lirelT  endrcnied,  in  CbBH  dnr"  "t  'lie  DKinA  i^MfBia,  atiU  tlwre  are  vlw  ple»  a  kind  of  fti(li  In  ooKniiBS 
and  tDi^  lUu  thloga:  and,  anwJUBt  othftre^  tbe  £«  i^nu^  has  had,  and  Blill  liBfl,  Itfl  volariea,  who  finnly  bs- 
iiava  ID  itH  efilopcr  to  care  bU  tu&easei  u  which  man  aod  hcast  are  BDt^^  partinularlr  la  cbhb  of  hfdro- 
idLcilHa.  Fax  be  A  Avm  m  ta  diaturh  the  fBiih  of  Qiesa.  Bna  tlio  JmmnniL  ADthar  of  iha  fiilJawia;  pi^e 
thDaghMcaDt.b«iefttb  thfidjnj^of  hiinu^UiCjBBnUfltDCaka&ihiBirrauiidwaTli  thiafetf  Talianiaa.  iLisa 
Btooe  of  n  dVii  nd  ooleur  aod  tnnoanlar  ihape,  and  Us  aiza  about  hau  an  Jk^  eacb  ^e.  Jt  ta  iet  la  a  piece 
of  ffilnu-  raHD,  aaw  ^mial  ovUrdy  AafBaelL  bat,  trom  nuqe  JeUora  srJU  niDaliilnf:.  i*  HUPiWBd  tu  be  a  ahiUlof 
of  Edward!.,  thecroaAfewreanSffaih^i^beeuvarjpliiD,  aBDD  tbatahiUloff.  Tt  !■  oaed  by  dii^np  ths 
Elansin  water  wbuh  fa  uTan  to  IhediaeBwl  cattle  to  ArLnlc,  or  tbe  person  who  bag  be^ililc:  sndue  woaod 
orpanio(^Mla.<*aeliedwtth  Ibe  Alar,  than  held  to  baiaacanaia  hralinir  properlr  oomiauaioated,  uul 

pana  of  Stntlnad,  and  even  ftiw  Enaland,  to  proonre  the  water  m  whioh  It  naa  dj^wd,  La  eWo  to  their  catElo 
when  ill  wUh  tba  mdrrain  and  the  btaak-Ier.  Danaotbe  tune  that  ScoUand  waa  c-nvaued  witb  rellgwoa 
— ,  ''^'^  ■^^^man  did  not  escape  Che  BttanbDn  of  the  uhD»h,aan]iidBii]thavniabeenaiade  to  the  Eocleiia^- 
"'■""'■"'tairdDfLa^thenSIr  JiuneaXoabliart.lbiiiUDa:wl(dicra]t-  The  ActaftheSynuUaitLl 


tical  CouitBaaruDst  the  {aird^T^^  then  Sir  JiuneaJxabbart.  All  talD^twIt^K^      TheAc 

cliurab^jscTpiinf  wasc^rrjetl  m  llioHdaV*!  find  Lb  wbtf  a  degne  of  aith  tha  people  h« 
The  inhibilaols  of  HewcasCIa,  whan  iD&ded  wtlh  the  plagm^  atnt  lOc  Ois  Ice  Fenn;,  an 
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Sadk  Is  tho  f^adition  concercing  the  Talisman,  Trhich  the  author  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it  to  hia  own  puvpoBes. 

"  OonBiderable  liberties  have  also  been  taken  ■with  the  truth  of  history, 
both  with  respect  to  Conrade  of  Moofserrat's  life,  as  well  as  his  death. 
That  Conrade,  however,  ■was  reckoned  the  enemy  of  Richard,  is  agreed  both 
in  history  and  romance.  The  general  opinion  of  the  terms  upon  which 
they  stood,  may  be  guessed  from  the  proposal  of  tho  Saracens,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat  should  be  invested  with  certain  parts  of  Syria, 
which  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Eichard,  according  to  the 
romance  which  bears  his  name,  "  could  no  longer  repress  his  fury.  The 
JIarquis,  he  said,  was  a  traitor,  who  had  robbed  tho  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  sisty  thousand  pounds,  the  present  of  his  father  Henry ;  that  he  was  a 
renegade,  whose  treachery  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  Acre;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  8.  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses,  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  the  Christian  camp  by  hia 
presence.  Philip  attempted  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  and 
throwing  down  his  glove,  offered  to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Christians  ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
Kichard's  impetuosity," — History  of  Ohivalry. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  those  wars,  and 
was  at  length  put  to  death  bj  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Scheik,  or  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  nor  did  Richard  remain  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
having  instigated  his  death. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  incidents  introduced  in  the 
following  tale  are  fictitious  ;  and  that  reality,  where  it  exists,  is  only 
retained  in  the  characters  of  the  piece. 

Addoisfoed,  1»(  July,  1832. 
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While  warring  in  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  was  seized  with  an  ague. 
_  The  best  leeches  of  the  camn  were  unable  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  King's 
disease ;  hut  the  prayers  of  tae  army  were  more  successful.    He  became 

for  B  IsT]^  EDin  for  ila  sTtfa  retani  \  and  such  vrss  thf  ir  helitT  in  iLa  vlrLiHa.  and  th«  Aond  urhidi  \i  dii9»  that 
tbe]*  oft^l«4l  to  pay  the  moDef.  end  keep  the  Penay.    A  copy  of  ^ia  bood  JB  WeM  hxiDwn  to  have  been  amoiu 

ma]',  however,  adduce  one,  and  which  is  reoarded  ja  ^e  pppeis  of  the  family.  Abonta  wntuty  aihl  B-haLf 
BRo.LRdy  fiaiid,  of  Sauohtoutiall,  noarEdinhuTEh.havinff  been  bitten  bra  mad  do*,  end  aymiitoiiiB  of  hydro- 
Mioblt  *p|WBrii«.  mat  BBuety  and  alaim  wu  excited  m  tha  inlnda  Df  Ihe  family.  They  sent  inmediatelr 
b)  bei  tfae  loBn  of  tlie  L«  Foniiy;  on  iirooaHnt  nhinh,  afae  need  it  for  lome  weelu,  both  diinliine  ind  balh- 
bii:  Is  Che  water  in  wJUch  it  hed  bem  digiin).  When  ahe  guite  reimeiHl  her  wonted  beaUh,  the  Leiid  of 
Lee  BQd  hie  ledy  were  entertained  aCSBntAtanhaUbrTAdyBab^iindherhDabaDdfbrmaDyda^iBthBmoflt 

±H  not  Uie  caoe.  The  water  is  ebll  frequentlV  applied  for,  and  we  can  much  for  the  fbct,  by  tba  inhaUtuCe 
of  uie  di9eTBiiG  Ttna^Ba  at  jt  ooaddereble  dlatauce  from  Xee.  But  tlia  mast  reoent  ceae  i^  whleh  vre  bora 
beanj,  happened  b  fow  moiithB  ago,  and  fnlly  eiempjiiied  Che  creac  faith  plaecd  in  it  even  hy  onr  Bootlieni 
PBilhbonn,  and  their  reCEilIecUeii  of  ice  tatlamajiia  inHnenaB  npoo  tlie  etdt  and  alBlcEed.  'Fhe  aezehbonrijood 
of  Kirllwbeiphiiliiii  and  Btrtlay.  NanhnnbeilBnii,  bad  been  auUeiiC  Co  mnoh  nlann  by  tba  viaiti  of  don  in  ■ 
rdiidsbile:  nuieiTer  than  Hvea of  (bets aninnle  were  liiiled.  The  dcsd  of  the  inhebilanIB  wai naCnrahr 
maC,and  chB  injury  doqa  excessive,  prtBdjnIlr'anicou:  tha  &nn  sCodi;  Che  numliei  of  sliero  and  cs 
blLten.and  whiobdjedof  bydtDpliohiB,ia^moAincrBdi6le.  A  horn  Jiairinr  bitten  a  man's  hand  leyeivl 
OuDnerloa,  tbe  drBadfol  nature  of  tlie  complainC  end  tJie  lutheito  impoBiil^HlT  of  ite  cnre.  excited  t 
-1 —  ,..  .t^.^f_._  _f .!._  ^___,^  __*_  j_-_  . ..  .._  -ny  meBne  whereby  to  aver'  "    "  '    "  " 
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eonyalesoBnt,  and  ty'f,  first  Bjniptom  of  his  recovery  was  a  Tiolent  longing 
for  pork.     But  pork  ivas  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  a  country  whose  inha- 


bitants had  aa  abbdrrecce  for  s' 


Ha  pDiK  lliul,  lalia,  na  mC.  SJe|it  J&r  tiul  imb  ■  drop. 

Thai  Rinjt  JUohard  liiaot  totht  ot  eat  Tbidofh  OoldiB  hfllp  mid  aig  cdhh 

An  oU  knight  wlih  Rioliara  6ullu£,  Sinm  St  thell  be  tmh  lod  balL' 


?efe: 


;iiUs  ajid  Hiopi  oftLe  brewh  mou.t 
iHironeh  tnuu  of  Gal  ItriheJI  ba  yoi 
lefbre  King  itialiBnl  nrS  H  knwht, 


^U{«  a  Saraoep,  yaune  and  fat;  And  wben  In  hud  eiton  eDoaEh, 

Id  boEle  Itt  IKfl  Udef  be  sUirn,  Hw  ^Ih  Jiflm  tunuil  Bwaj-^  and  loii|h,} 

Opaiua.  nod  bla  t^ln  nff  Haynf  He  lar  t^l  nod  drew  in  Lis  Hrm; 

And  Budiien  fnU  basllCy,  Hia  cliaiutMrleIn  him  wrapped  vana, 

wieIl  iHwOor  and  with  i^cvef,  He  lay  and  Bleii:,  nnd  awet  a  ctooud, 

And  wilK  BafFron  of  ^ond  oblviiT.  And  hecajiie  whula  end  $otn]d- 


as 


An  attack  of  tbe  Saraoens  was  repelled  by  Eichard  in  person,  the  ci 
quenceofwhioliis  toldin  the  following  lines : 


ana  aolaci 


The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  master  would  ba 
struck  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he 
owed  his  recovery,  but  his  fears  were  soon  diesipated, 

■  wlat  'deJi'l^S  I'hBr'l'J'kind  cried,  1'^  Me?^raiSf 'nS'!len'"nd&  do  hem  blia 

The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  conditions  of  safety  to  the 
inhabitants ;  while  all  the  public  treasury,  military  niaobines,  and  arms, 
were  delirered  to  the  victors,  together  with  the  further  ransom  of  oue 
hundred  thousand  bezants.  After  this  capitulation,  the  following  extraor- 
dinary scene  took  place.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  humorous 
and  amiable  George  BUis,  the  colteotor  and  the  editor  of  these  Romances. 

"  Though  the  garriaou  had  faithfully  performed  the  other  articles  of  their 
contract,  they  were  unable  to  restore  the  cross,  which  was  not  in  their  pos- 
session, and  were  therefore  treated  hy  the  Christians  with  great  cruelty. 
Daily  reports  of  their  sufferings  were  carried  to  Saladin;  and  aa  many  of 
them  were  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  their,  fi'i ends,  despatcbed  an  embaBsy  to  King  Eichard  with  ms^nifl- 
cont  presents,  which  he  offered  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives.  The  anibaseiv' 
dors  were  persona  the  most  respectable  from  their  age,  their  rank,  and  their 
eloquence.  They  delivered  their  message  in  terms  of  the  utmost  humility, 
and  without  arraigning  the  justice  of  the  conqueror  in  his  severe  treatcnent 
of  their  countrymen,  only  solicited  a  period  to  that  severity,  laying  at  his 
feet  the  treasures  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and  pledemg  themselves 
and  their  master  for  the  payment  of  any  farther  sums  whion  he  might 
demand  as  the  price  of  mercy. 


^I'^z 
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.  _  is  gratefully  accepted.   Richard,  in  the  meantime,  gave 

secret  orders  to  hia  marshal  that  he  should  repair  to  the  prison,  select  a 
certain  number  of  the  most  dieunguiBhed  captives,  and,  after  carefully  noting 
their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  cause  their  heads  to  be  instantly  Btruck 
off;  that  tJiese  heads  should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instructions  to 
clear  away  the  hair,  and  after  boiling  them  in  a  caldron,  to  distribute  them 
on  several  plattera,  one  to  each  guest,  observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead 
of  each  the  piece  of  parchment  expressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 

"  This  horrible  order  was  pnnctaally  eseouted.  At  noon  the  guests  wora 
summoned  to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  waits;  the  king  took  hia  seat, 
attended  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table  below  him.  On  the  cloth 
were  placed  portions  of  salt  at  the  usual  distances,  bat  neither  bread,  wino, 
nor  water.  The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  at  this  omission,  but  still 
free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  the  dinner,  which 
was  announced  by  the  sounds  of  pipes,  trumpets,  and  taboura  ;  and  beheld, 
with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural  banquet  introduced  by  the  steward 
and  bis  officers.  Yet  their  sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even 
their  fears,  were  for  a  time  suspended  hj  their  curiosity.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  king,  who,  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenanee,  swal- 
lowed tiie  morsels  as  fast  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who 
carved  them. 

"  Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on  the  smoking  heads 
before  them ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted  features  tho  resem- 
blance of  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and  received  from  the  fatal  scroll  which 
aocompanied  each  dish  the  sad  assurance  that  thia  resemblance  was  not 
imaginary.  They  sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that 
of  their  countrymen,  while  their  ferocious  entertiuner,  with  fury  in  his  oyes, 
but  with  courtesy  on  hia  lips,  insulted  them  by  frequent  invitations  to  otcr- 
liment.  At  length  this  first  course  was  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties,  accompanied  by  the  rieheat  wines.  The 
king  then  apologized  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  Ignorance  of  their  taste ;  and  assured  them  of  his  religious  respect  for 
their  character  as  ambassadors,  and  of  his  readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe- 
conduct  for  their  return.   This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to  claim  ; 

TKhh  at  noon,  Aiid  my  meniie.  PaHiiago,  vtovAT,  beron,  na  twaa, 

Say  bJTD.  il  chaU  hLm  diiu^l  avail,  Caw  ne  ue.  aheap  ne  awiae, 

ThAQEh  be  (brhar  us  oar  vitsil,       •  Aa  the  hevi  itt  a  Sai&i^n. 

Bra&d,  wioa.  fleh.  Se6h,  valmorli  niHl  COOfiW  Thate  Jie  la  Ui.  and  therein  tender, 

Wdile  we  mtr  irandan  In  Sthl.  '  White  sny  Siiracen  onloli  be, 

And  alar  «ie  BaracahB  downrieiit,  Livsnd  nuw  in  Uiis  Sjtie, 
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The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  owing  to  what  ci 
tr.ioi'dinary  an  invention  as  that  which  imputed  ca^ibalism  to  the  King 
of  England,  should  have  found  its  way  into  his  history,  Mr,  James,  to 
■whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems  to  have  traced  the  origin  of 
this  extraordinnry  rumour. 

"With  the  army  of  the  ctobb  also  was  a  multitude  of  mon,"  the  same 
author  declares,  "  who  made  it  a  profession  to  be  without  money ;  thoy 
walked' barefoot^  carried  no  ivrms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  their  march,  living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  presentiag  a  Hpectaole  both 
ditigiisdng  and  pitiable. 

"  A  Norman,  who,  aooording  to  all  accounts,  ivas  of  noble  birth,  hot  who, 
having  lost  his  horse,  oantinned  to  follow  as  a  foot  soldier,  took  the  strango 
resolution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds,  who 
willingly  received  hun  as  their  king.  Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men. 
became  well-known  under  the  name  of  Tkq^Te,  (which  Guibert  translates 
Tiiidenles,]  and  were  beheld  with  great  horror,  from  the  general  persuasion 
that  they  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  a  report  which  was  occa- 
sionally justified,  and  which  the  king  of  the  Thafura  took  care  to  encourage. 
This  respectable  monarch  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  tol- 
lowers,  one  by  one,  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched 
carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money  should  render  them 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects.  If  even  two  sous  were  found  upon 
any  one,  he  was  instantly  espeiled  the  society  of  his  tribe,  the  king  bidding 
him  contemptuously  buy  arms  and  fight. 

"  This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the  army,  -was  infinitely 
serviceable,  carrying  burdens,  bringing  in  forage,  provisions,  and  tribute ; 
working  the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consternation 
among  the  Turks,  who  feared  death  from  the  lances  of  the  knights  less 
than  that  farther  consummation  they  heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the 
Thafurs."* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  finding  the  tastfl  and 
ferocity  of  the  Thafurs  commemorated  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Holy 
Wars,  has  ascribed  thoir  practices  and  propensities  to  the  Monarch  of  Eng- 
land, whose  ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object  of  exaggeration  as  legiti- 
mato  as  his  valour. 

Abbotsfoei),  Isl  Jidg,  1832, 
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lEliifttt  tijt  fnst. 


The  Tiiirning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  highest  point  in  the 
liorizOQ,  when  a  knight  of  tha  Rei3-oross,  who  had  left  his  distant  northern 
home,  and  joined  the  host  of  the  Cruaaders  in  Paleatioe,  was  pacing  slowlj' 
along  the  sandy  deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  pour  them- 
Belves  into  an  inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  precipices  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  morning;  more  lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous defiles,  he  had  entered  upon  that  great  plmn,  where  the  accursed 
cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the  direct  and  dreadful  TOngeance  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

The  toil,  the  thirat,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were,  forgotten,  aa  the  tra^ 
Teller  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe,  which  had  converted  into  an  arid  and 
diamal  wilderness  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  weU  watered, 
even  as  the  Garden  of  the_  Lfpd,  now  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  ooa- 
demned  to  eternal  sterility.' 

'Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  rolling  waters,  in  colour 
as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other  lake,  tha  travoUer  shuddered  aa  he 
remembered,  that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  cities 
of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
e^iption  of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whoso  remwns  were  hid,  even  by  that 
sea  which  holds  no  living  hsh  m  its  bosoxn,  bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface, 
and,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed  weie  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  snUan 
waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakei,  a  tribute  to  the  oceiui.  The  whole  land 
around,  aa  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  "  brimstena  and  salt ;  it  is  not  sovni, 
nor  beareth,  nor  any  giass  gtoweth  thereon ;"  the  land  as  well  aa  the  lake 
might  be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  having_  resemblance  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  even  the  very  air  was  entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  in- 
habitants, deterred  probably  by  tl^e  odour  of  bitamen  and  sulpbar,  whioh. 
the  burning  sun  exhaled  fi'om  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds, 
frequontiy  assuming  the  appearance  of  waterspouts.  Masses  of  the  slimy 
and  sulphurous  substance  caUed  naphtha,  which  floated  idly  on  the  sluggish 
and  sullen  waves,  supplied  those  rolling  clouds  with  new  vapours,  and  af- 
forded awful  testimony  to  the  trutli  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost  intolerable 
splendour,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have  hidden  itself  from  the  rays, 
excepting  the  solitary  figure  whioh  moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a 
foot's  pace,  and  appeared  the  sole  breathing  thing  on  tha  wide  surface  of 
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the  plain.  Tho  dresa  of  the  rider  and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse,  wera 
peculiarly  unfit  for  the  traveUer  in  such  a  country.  A  coat  of  linked  mail, 
with  long  sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate,  had  not  beefl 
esteemed  a  sufficient  weight  of  armour ;  there  was  also  his  triangular  shield 
suspended  round  hia  neck,  and  hie  barred  helmet  of  steel,  OTer  which  he 
had  a  hood  and  collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  warrior's 
ahoalderB  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  Taoancy  between  the  hauberk  and 
the  head-piece.  Hia  lower  limbs  were  sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible 
mail,  securing  the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in  plated  shoos, 
which  oorreeponded  with  the  gauntlets.  A  long,  broad,  straightshaped, 
double-edged  falchion,  with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with 
a  stout  i)oniard,  on  the  other  side.  The  Knight  also  bore,  secured  to  hia 
saddle,  with  one  end  reating  on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his 
own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backwards,  and  dU^Ayed 
its  little  pennoncelle,  to  dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  ia  the  dead 
calm.  To  this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surooat  of  embroi- 
dered cloth,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  ex- 
cluded the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armour,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer.  The  surooat  bore,  ia 
several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner,  although  much  defaoed.  These 
seemed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard,  with  the  motto,  '■'  I  sleep — wake  me  not." 
An  outline  of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  bis  shield,  though  many 
a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.  The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylin- 
drical helmet  waa  unadorned  with  any  crest.  .  In  retaining  their  o' 

wieldy  defensive  armour,  the  northern  Crusaders  seemed  to  si ' 

the  nature  of  the  climate  and  country  to  which  they  had  come  to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less  massive  and  unwieldy 
than  those  of  the  rider.  The  animal  had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel, 
unidng  in  front  with  a  species  of  breast^plate,  and  behind  with  defensive 
armour  made  to  cover  the  loins.  Then  there  was  a  steel  ase,  or  hammer, 
called  a  maee-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  aaddle-bow;  the  reins  wore 
secured  by  chain-work,  and  the  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate, 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a  short  aharp 
pike,  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply  a  aeeond 
nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  hia  gallant  charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of 
the  western  warriors  who  hurried  to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  became  inured 
to  the  burning  climate;  but  there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became 
innocent  and  even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  number  was  the 
solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  uncommon  strength,  fitted  to 
wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  beea 
formed  of  cobwebs,  had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his 
limbs,  and  which  bade  defiance  to  almost  all  Ranges  of  climate,  as  well  as 
to  fatigue  and  privations  of  every  kind.  Hi^  disposition  seemed,  ia  some 
degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his  bodily  frame ;  and  as  the  one  poa- 
acsaed  great  strength  and  endurance,  united  with  the  power  of  violent  eser- 
tion,  the  other,  under  a  calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had  much  of  the 
fiery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  which  constituted  the  principal  attribute 
of  the  renowned  Norman  .line,  and  had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in  every 
corner  of  Europe,  where  they  had  drawn  their  adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  oil  the  race  that  fortune  proposed  such  tempting 
rewards ;  and  those  obt^ned  by  the  solitary  knight  during  two  years'  cam- 
paign in  Palestine,  had  been  only  temporal  fame,  and,  as  he  was  taught  to 
believe,  spiritual  privileges.  Meantime,  hia  slender  atock  of  money  had 
melted  away,  the  rather  that  he  did  Jiot  pursue  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade  oondeacended  to  recruit  their  dimin- 
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ished  Foarmrces,  at  ttie  espense  of  the  people  of  Paleatlne;  he  exacted  no 
gifts  from  the  wretched  natires  for  sparing  their  possesaions  when  engaged 
la  warfare  with  the  Saraoeas,  and  he  had  not  availod  himeelf  of  any  oppor- 
tanitj  of  enriching  hirasoif  by  the  ransora  of  prisoners  of  consequence. 
The  small  train  ■which  had  followed  him  from  his  native  country,  had  been 

fradually  diminished,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  them  disappeared,  and 
is  only  remaining  squire  was  at  present  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  to  at- 
tend his  master,  who  travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  This 
was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  accustomed  to  consider 
his  good  sword  as  his  safest  escort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  his  best  com- 
panion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshjnent  and  repose,  oTcn  on 
the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leo- 
pard ;  and  at  noon,  when  the  Dead  Soa  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he 
joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  arose  beside  the 
well  which  was  assigned  for  his  mid-day  station.  His  good  horse,  too, 
which  bad  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  endurance  of  his  master,  now 
lifted  his  head,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he 
BDuffed  afar  off  the  living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of  repose  and 
refreshment.  But  labour  and  danger  ware  doomed  to  intervene  ere  the 
horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix  his  eyes  atten- 
tively on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of  palm-trees,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
object  was  moving  among  them.  The  distant  form  separated  itself  from 
the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions,  and  advanced  towards  the  knight 
with  a  speed  which  soon  showed  a  mounted  horseman,  whom  his  turban, 
■  long  spear,  and  green  caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer  approach, 
showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier.  "In  the  desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  pro- 
■verb,  "no  man  meets  a  friend."  The  Crusader  was  totally  indifferent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant  barb,  as  if  borne  on 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe  —  perhaps,  as  a  vowed  cham- 
pion of  the  Cross,  he  might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  Ha  disen- 
gaged his  lanoe  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with  the  ri^ht  hand,  placed  it  in 
rest  with  its  point  half  elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked 
his  horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger 
with  the  calm  self-confidence,  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab  horseman,  managing 
his  steed  mora  by  his  limbs,  and  the  inflection  of  his  body,  than  by  any  use 
of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in  his  left  hand ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
wield  the  light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented 
witli  silver  loops,  which  be  wore  on  bis  arm,  swin^ng  it  as  if  he  meant  to 
oppose  its  slender  circle  to  the  fortuidable  thrust  of  the  western  lance.  His 
own  lone  spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antAgonlst,  but 
grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  right  hand,  and  brandished  at  arm's  length 
above  his  head.  As  the  cavalier  approached  his  c^emy  at  full  career,  he 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  Knight  of  tlie  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the 

Silop  to  encounter  him.  But  tlie  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with 
i  customs  of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his  good  horse  by 
any  unnecessary  exertion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  dead  halt,  confident 
that  if  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and  that  of 
his  powerful  charger,  would  give  him  sufficient  advantage,  without  the  ad- 
ditional momentum  of  rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehensive 
of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when  he  had  approached 
towards  the  Christian  within  twice  the  length  of  his  lance,  wheeled  his 
steed  to  the  lett  witli  inimitable  dexterity,  and  rode  twice  round  his  anta- 
gonist, who,  turning  without  quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his  front 
constantly  to  his  enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to  attack  him  on  an  un- 
guarded point ;  so  that  the  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  was  fain  to  retreat 
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to  the  distance  of  on  huiidrod  yards.  A  eecond  time,  like  a  hawk  attacking 
a  hSron,  the  Heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  was  fain  to 
retreat  without  eoming  to  a  close  struggle.  A  third  time  he  approached  in 
the  same  manner,  when  the  Christiaa  knight,  desirous  to  terminab^  this 
elusory  warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out  by  the 
aetirity  of  his  foenian,  suddenly  seized  the  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle- 
how,  and,  with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it  aEainst  the  head 
of  the  Emir,  for  such  and  not  less  his  enemy  appeared.     The  Saracen  was 

4'ast  aWara  of  the  formidable  missile  in  time  to  interpose  his  light  huokler 
etwist  the  mace  and  his  head ;  hut  the  violence  of  the  blow  forced  the 
buckler  down  on  his  turhan,  and  though  that  defence  also  contributed  to 
deaden  its  yiolenoe,  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere  the  Chris- 
tian could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  hie  nimble  foeman  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  calling  on  his  horse,  which  instantly  returned  to  his  eide,  he 
leaped  into  his  seat  without  touching  the  sfirrap,  and  regained  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  But 
the  latter  had  in  the  meanwhile  recovered  his  mjg^and  the  Eastern  cava- 
lier, who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  his  antagonist 
had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon,  of 
which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  force,  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of  w^ng 
a  distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own.  Plantmg  his  long  spear 
in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  tfie  scene  of  combat,  he  strung,  with  great 
address,  a  short  bow,  which  he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse 
to  the  gallop,  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  extent 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six  arrows  at  the 
Christian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that  the  goodness  of  his  harness  alone 
saved  him  from  being  wounded  in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft 
apparently  found  a  less  perfect  part  of  the  armour,  and  the  Christian 
dropped  heavily  from  his  horse.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen, 
when,  disinountine  to  examine  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who  had  had 
recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach  1  Even  in  this 
deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed 
his  hold,  and,  thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed 
to  wateh  his  motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being,  and  agiua 
rode  off.  But  in  the  last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword  ana  hia 
quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  attached  to  the  ptdle,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon.  He  had  'also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle.  These 
disadvantages  seemed  to  incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce :  He  approached  the 
Christian  with  his  right  hand  extended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  at- 

"  There  is  truce  botvrixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in  the  lingua  franca  com- 
monly used  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  the  Crusaders ;  "  where- 
fore should  there  be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me?  —  Let  there  be  peace  be- 

"I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant  Leopard;  "but 
what  security  dost  thou  offer  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  truce  1" 

"The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  never  broken,"  answered 
the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  brave  Niuarene,  from  whom  I  should  demand  secu- 
rity, did  I  not  know  that  treason  seldom  dwells  with  courage." 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  (he  Moslem  made  him  ashamed 
of  his  own  doubts. 

"By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  weapon  as 
he  spoke,  "  I  will  be  true  companion  to  thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune 
wills  thatwe  remain  in  company  together." 

"  By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah,  God  of  the  Prophet," 
replied  his  iate  foeman,  "  there  is  not  treachery  in  my  heart  towards  thee. 

V0L.IX.-32  2r3. 
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And  now  wend  we  to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  ia  at  hand,  and 
the  Htream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip  when  I  was  called  to  hattle  by  thy 
approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couohant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready  and  courteous  as- 
sent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry  look,  or  gesture  of  doubt,  rode 
Bids  by  side  to  the  little  cluster  of  palm-trees. 


CjnifitEr  if)E  lEiDnii. 

TiMKS  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar. degree,  their  seasons  of 
good-will  and  of  security;  and  this  was  particularly  so  in  the  ancient  feudal 
ages,  ia  which,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had  assigned  war  to  be  the 
chief  and  raoit  wo  thv  oocupitlon  of  mankind,  the  intervals  of  peace,  or 
rather  of  true  w  h  ghlj  1  ahed  by  those  warriors  to  whoto  tney  were 
seldom  granted  d  1  d  by  the  very  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  transito  y  It  n  t  w  tn  while  preserving  any  permanent  enmity 
against  a  foe,  wh  h  mg     n  has  fought  with  to-day,  and  may  again 

stand  in  bloody  ppos  ti  t  the  next  morning.  The  time  and  situation, 
afforded  so  m.  1  m  f  th  ebullition  of  violent  passions,  that  men, 
unless  when  p  1  ly  pp  eed  to  each  other,  or  provoked  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  private  and  individual  wrongs,  cheerfully  enjoyed  in  each  other's 
society  the  brief  intervals  of  pacific  intercourse,  which  a  warlike  life  ad- 
mitted. 

The  distinctions  of  religion,  nay,  the  fanatical  seal  which  animated  tlie 
followers  of  the  Cross  ana  of  the  Crescent  against  each  other,  was  much 
softened  by  a  feeling  so  natural  to  geoerous  combatants,  and  cspeoiatly  che- 
rished by  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  This  last  strong  impulse  had  extended 
itself  gradually  from  the  Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Saracens, 
both  of  Spain  and  of  Palestiae.  The  latter  were  indeed  no  longer  the  fana- 
tical savages,  who  hoA  burst  from  (he  centre  of  Arabian  deE,ertB,  with  the 
sabre  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith 
of  Mahommed,  or  at  the  beet,  slavery  and  tribute,  upon  all  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had 
been  offered  to  the  unwarlike  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  but  in  contending  with 
the  Western  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  pos- 
sessed of  iLB  unconquerable  courage,  address,  and  success  in  arms,  the  Sara- 
cens gradually  caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and  especially  of  those  chi- 
valrous observances,  which  were  so  well  calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a, 
proud  and  conquering  people.  They  had  their  tournaments  and  games  of 
chivalry ;  they  had"  even  their  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous ;  and  above 
all,  the  Saracens  observed  their  plighted  faith  with  an  accuracy  which  might 
sometimes  put  to  shame  those  who  owned  a  better  religion.  Their  truces, 
whetber  national  or  betwixt  individuals,  were  faithfully  observed ;  and  thus 
it  was,  that  war,  in  itself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave  oocasioa 
for  display  of  good  faith,  generosity,  cleciency,  and  even  kindly  affections, 
which  less  frequently  occur  in  more  tranquil  periods,  where  the  passions  of 
men,  esperiencing  wrongs  or  entertaining  quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought 
to  instant  decision,  are  apt  to  smoulder  ^r  a  length  of  time  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  their  prey. 

It  was  under  the  infiuence  of  these  milder  feelings,  which  soft«u  the 
horrors  of  warfare,  that  the  Christian  and  Saracen,  wno  had  so  lately  done 
their  best  for  each  otlier's  mutual  destruction,  rode  at  a  slow  pace  towards 
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the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to  which  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard 
had  been  tending,  when  interrupted  in  mid-passage  by  his  fleet  and  dan- 
geroas  adversflpj.  Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in  his  own  reflections, 
and  took  breath  after  an  encounter  which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  one 
or  both;  and  their  good  horaes  seemgd  no  Jess. to  enjoy  the  interval  of  repose. 
That  of  the  Saracen,  however,  though  he  had  been  forced  into  much  the 
more  violent  and  extended  sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have  suffered  less 
from  fatigue  than  tie  charger  of  the  European  knight.  The  sweat  hung 
still  clammy  on  the  limbs  of  tha  last^  when  thoBe  of  the  nuble  Arab  were 
completely  dried  by  tha  interval  of  tranquil  exercise,  all  saring  the  foam- 
flakes  whreh  were  still  Tisible  on  his  bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil  on 
which  he  trod  so  much  augmented  the  distress  of  the  Christian's  horse,, 
heavily  loaded  by  his  own  armour  and  the  weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter 
jumped  from,  his  saddle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep  dust  of  the 
loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun  into  a  substance  more  impalpable 
than  tha  finest  sand,  and  thus  gave  the  faithful  horso  refreshment  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  additiocal  toil;  for,  ii-oc-sheathed  as  he  was,  he  sunk 
over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every  step,  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light 
and  uDtesisting. 

■'  You  are  righl^"  said  the  Saracen ;  and  it  was  the  first  word  that  either 
hod  spoken  since  their  truce  was  concluded,  —  "  your  strong  horse  deserves 
your  care;  bat  what  do  you  in  the  desert  with  an  animal,  which  sinks  over 
the  fetlock  at  every  step,  aa  if  he  would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of 
a  date-tree?" 

"  Thou  speakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian  knight,  not  delighted 
at  the  tone  with  which  the  infldel  criticised  his  favourite  horse,  —  "  rightly, 
according  to  thy  knowledge  and  observation.  But  my  good  horse  hath  era 
now  borne  me,  ia  mine  own  land,  over  as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  secst  yonder 
spread  out  behind  us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above  his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  ns  mijxsh  surprise  as  his  manners  per- 
mitted him  to  testify,  which  was  only  expressed  by  a  slight  approach  to  a 
disdainful  smile,  that  hardly  curled  perceptibly  the  broad  thick  mustache 
which  enveloped  his  upper  lip. 

"  It  is  justly  spoken,  he  said,  instantly  composing  himself  to  his  usual 
Berene  gravity,  — "list  to  ft  Frank,  and  hear  a  fable." 

"Thou  are  not  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "to  doubt 
the  word  of  a  duhbed  knight ;  and  were  it  not  that  thou  speakest  in  igno- 
rance, and  not  in  malioe,  our  trace  had  its  ending  ere  it  is  well  begun. 
Thinkest  thou  I  tall  thee  aa  untruth  when  I  say,  that  I,  one  of  five  hundred 
horsemen,  armed  in  complete  mail,  have  ridden — ay,  and  ridden  for  miles, 
upoa  water  as  solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten  tiotes  less  brittle  !" 

"  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me !"  answered  the  Moslem ;  "  yonder  inland 
sea  thou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar  in  this,  that,  by  the  special  curse  of  God, 
it  saffereth  nothing  to  smk  in  its  waves,  but  wafte  them  away,  and  casts 
them  on  its  margin ;  but  neither  the  Bead  Sea,  nor  any  of  the  seven  oceans 
■which  environ  the  earth,  will  endure  on  their  surface  the  pressure  of  a 
horse's  foot,  more  than  the  Red  Sea  endured  to  sustain  the  advance  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host." 

"You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian 
knight ;  "  and  yet,  trust  me,  I  fable  not,  according  to  mine.  Heat,  in  this 
climate,  converts  the  soil  into  something  almost  as  unstable  as  water ;  and 
in  my  land  cold  often  converts  the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as 
raek.  Let  us  speak  of  this  no  longer ;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  calm,  clear, 
blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's  lake,  glimmering  to  stars  and  moonbeams, 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  fiery  desert,  where,  methinks,  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe  is  like  the  vapour  of  a  fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attention,  as  if  t*  discover  in  what 
sense  he  was  to  understand  words,  which,  to  him,  must  have  appeared  either 
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to  contain  something  of  jnyBtery,  or  of  imposition.  At  length  he  seemed 
ijetormined  in  irhat  manner  to  receive  the  language  of  his  new  companion. 
"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  of  a  cation  that  loves  to  laugh,  and  you  mnke  sport 
with  jouraelves,  and  with  others,  by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  reporting 
what  neyar  chanced.  Thou  art  one  of  Uie  knights  of  France,  who  hold  it 
for  gle?  and  pastime  to  gab,*  as  they  t«rm  it,  of  exploits  that  are  beyond 
human  power.  I  were  wrong  to  ohalienge,  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of 
thy  speech,  since  boasting  is  more  naturalto  thee  than  truth." 

"I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion,"  said  the  Knight, 
"which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to  gah  of  that  which  they  dare  not  under- 
take, or  undertaking  cannot  perfect.  But  in  this  I  have  imitated  their  folly, 
brave  Saracen,  that  in  talking  to  thee  of  what  thou  canst  not  comprehend, 
I  have,  even  in  speaking  most  simple  truth,  fully  incurred  the  character  of 
a  braggart  in  thine  e^es ;  so,  I  pray  yon,  let  my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  knot  of  palm-trees,  and  the  fountain  which 
welled  out  from  beneath  theiv  shade  in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst  of  war ;  and  this,  a 
spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  ft  steril  desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the 
imagination.  It  was  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have  deserved 
little  notice ;  but  as  the  single  ?peck,  in  a  boundless  horizon,  which  pro- 
mised the  refreshment  of  shade  and  living  water,  these  blessings,  held 
cheap  where  they  are  common,  rendered  the  fouotain  and  its  neighbourhood 
a  little  paradise.  Some  generous  or  charitable  hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  days 
of  Palestine  began,  had  walled  in  and  arched  over  the  fountain,  to  preserve 
it  from  being  absorbed  in  the  earth,  or  choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of  dust 
with  which  the  least  breath  of  wind  covered  the  desert.  The  arch  was  now 
broken,  and  partly  ruinous ;  hut  it  still  so  fiir  projected  over,  and  covered 
in  the  fuuntam,  that  it  excluded  the  sun  in  a  great  measure  from  its  waters, 
which,  hardly  touched  by  a  straggling  beam,  while  all  around  was  blazing, 
lay  in  a  steady  repose,  alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Stealing  from  under  the  arch,  they  were  flrSt  received  in  a  marble  basin, 
much  defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheering  the  eye,  by  showing  that  the  place 
was  anciently  considered  as  a  station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had  been  there, 
and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been  in  some  measure  attended  to. 
The  thirsty  and  weary  traveller  was  reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others 
had  suficred  similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and,  doubtless, 
found  their  way  in  safety  to  a  more  fertile  country.  Again,  the  scarce 
visible  current  which  escaped  from  the  basin,  served  to  nourish  the  few 
trees  which  surrounded  the  fountain,  and  where  it  sank  into  the  ground  and 
disappeared,  its  refreshing  presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of  velvet 
verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted,  and  each,  after  his  own 
fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  horse  from  saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  per- 
mitted the  animals  to  drink  at  the  basin  ore  they  refreshed  themselves  from 
the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under  the  vault.  They  then  suffered  the 
steeds  to  go  loose,  confident  that  their  interest,  as  well  aa  their  domesticated 
habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from  the  pure  water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  nest  sat  down  together  on  the  turf,  and  produced 
each  the  small  allowance  of  store  which  they  carried  for  their  own  refresh- 
ment. Yet,  ore  they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty  meftl,  they  eyed 
each  other  with  that  curiosity  which  the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which 
they  had  been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Each  was  de- 
sirous to  measure  the  strength,  and  form  some  estimate  of  the  charact*, 
of  an  adversaiT  so  formidable ;  and  each  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  had  he  falTeu  in  the  conflict,  it  had  been  by  a  noble  hand. 
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The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other  in  person  and 
features,  and  might  have  formed  no  inaccurate  repreeentatives  of  their  dif' 
ferent  nations.  The  Frank  seemed  a,  powerful  man,  built  after  the  ancient 
Gothic  oast  of  form,  with  light  brown  hair,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his 
helmet,  was  seen  to  curl  thick  and  profusely  over  his  head.  His  features 
had  acquired,  from  the  hoi  climate,  a  hue  much  darker  than  those  parts  of 
his  neck  which  were  less  frequently  exposed  to  view,  or  than  was  warranted 
hy  his  full  and  ■well-opened  blue  eye,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  and  of  the 
mustaches  which  thickly  shaded  his  upper  lip,  while  his  chin  was  carefully 
divested  of  beard,  after  the  Norman  fashion.  His  nose  was  Grecian  and 
well  formed;  his  mouth  a  Utile  la^e  in  proportion,  hut  filled  with  well-set,- 
Etrong,-and  beautifully  white  t«eth;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon  the  neck 
with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not  exceed  thirty,  but  if  the  effects  of  toil 
and  climate  were  ailowea  for,  might  be  three  or  four  years  under  that  pe- 
riod. His  form  was  tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man  whose 
stTength  might,  in  later  life,  become  unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitHerto 
united  with  lightness  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he  withdrew  the 
mailed  gloves,  were  long,  fair,  and  well-proportioned;  the  wrist-bones  pecu- 
liarly large  and  strong;  and  the  arms  themselves  remarkably  well-shaped 
and  brawny.  A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  frankness  of  expression, 
characterized  his  language  and  his  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of 
one  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud  and  boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  announce  them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking  contrast  with  the 
western  Crusader.  His  stature  was  indeed  above  the  middle  size,  but  he 
was  at  least  three  inches  shorter  than  the  European,  whose  size  approached 
the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbs,  and  long  spare  hands  and  arms,  though 
well  proportioned  to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his  countenance, 
did  not  at  first  aspect  promise  the  display  of  vigour  and  elasticity  which 
the  Emir  had  lately  exhibited.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  his  limbs, 
where  exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  was  fleshy  or  cumber- 
some ;  so  that  nothing  being  left  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a 
frame  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion, 
whose  strength  and  siae  are  counterbalanced  by  weight,  and  who  is  ex- 
hausted by  his  own  exertions.  The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturally 
bore  a  general  national  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe  from  whom  he 
descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which 
the  minstrels  of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  champions,  and 
the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister  art  still  presents  as  the  Saracen's 
head  upon  signposts.  His  features  were  small,  well-formed,  and  delicate, 
though  deeply  em'Erowned  bj  the  Eastern  sun,  and  terminated  by  a  flowing 
and  curled  black  beard,  which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The 
nose  was  straight  and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep-set,  black,  and  glowing, 
and  his  teeth  equalled  in  beauty  the  ivory  of  his  deserts.  The  person  and 
proportions  of  the  Saracen,  in  short,  stretched  on  the  turf  near  to  his 
powerful  antagonist,  might  have  been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and  creseent- 
ibrmed  sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but  bright  and  keen  Damascus 
blade,  contrasted  with  the  long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword  which  was 
flung  unbuckled  on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
age,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  termed  eminently  beautiful,  but  for  the 
narrowness  of  bis  forehead,  and  something  of  too  much  thinness  and  sharp- 
ness of  feature,  or  at  least  what  might  have  seemed  such  in  a  European 
estimate  of  beauty. 

The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  grave,  graceful,  and  decorous; 
indicating,  however,  in  some  particulars,  the  liabitual  restraint  which  men 
of  warm  and  choleric  tempers  often  set  as  a  guard  upon  their  native  impe- 
tuosity of  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity, 
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which  seemed  to  impose  a  certain  fomality  of  'boliaviour  in  him  wha  ontai* 
tamed  it. 

This  haughty  foeiing  of  Buperioritj  was  perhaps  equally  entertained  by 
hh  now  European  acqu^ntance,  hut  the  effect  was  different;  and  the  same 
feeling,  which  dictated  to  the  Christian  knight  a  hold,  hlunt,  and  somewhat 
cai'eleaB  hearing,  as  one  too  conscious  of  his  onn  importance  t»  he  anxious 
about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe  to  the  Saracen  a  style 
of  courtesy  more  studiously  and  formally  obserrant  of  ceremony.  Both 
were  courteous ;  but  Ihe  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to  flow  rather 
from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was  due  to  others ;  that  of  the  Moslem, 
■from  a  high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  himaelf. 

The  proTision  ■which  each  hod  made  for  his  refreshment  was  simple,  but 
the  meal  of  the  Saracen  was  abstemious.  A  handful  of  dates,  and  a  morsel  of 
coarse  bartey-bread,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  hanger  of  the  latter,  whose  edu- 
cation had  habituated  him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since  their 
Syrian  eonquesta,  the  Arabian  simplicily  of  life  frequently  gave  place  to 
the  most  unbounded  profusion  of  luaury.  A  few  draughts  from  the  lovely 
fountain  by  which  they  reposed  completed  his  meai.  That  of  the  Chris- 
tian, though  coarse,  was  more  genial.  Dried  hog's-flesh,  the  abomination 
of  the  Moslemah,  was  the  chief  part  of  his  repast ;  and  hia  drink,  derived 
from  a  leathern  bottle,  contained  something  better  than  pure  element.  He 
fed  with  more  display  of  appetite,  and  drank  with  more  appearance  of  satis- 
faction, than  the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show,  in  the  performance 
of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and,  doubtless,  the  aecret  contempt  which  each 
entertained  for  the  other,  as  the  follower  of  a  false  religion,  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  marked  difference  of  their  diet  and  manners. 
But  each  had  found  the  weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual 
respect  which  the  bold  struggle  had  created,  was  sufficient  to  subdue  other 
and  inferior  considerations.  Yet  the  Saracen  could  not  help  remarking  the 
circumstances  which  displeased  him  in  the  Christian's  conduct  and  man- 
ners ;  and,  after  he  had  witnessed  for  some  time  in  silence  the  keen  appetite 
which  protracted  the  knight's  banquet  long  aftep  hia  own  was  concluded,  he 
thus  addressed  him: — 

"Valiant  Nazareue,  is  it  fitlang  that  one  who  can  fight  like  a  man  should 
feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf?  Even  a  misbelieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the 
food  which  you  seem  to  eat  with  as  much  relish  aa  if  it  were  fruit  from  the 
trees  of  Paradise," 

"Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  looking  up  with  some  sur- 
prise at  the  accusation  thus  unexpectedly  brought,  "  know  thou  that  I  exer- 
cise my  Christian  freedom,  in  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews, 
being,  03  they  esteem  themselves,  under  the  bond^e  oft  the  old  law  of 
Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be  it  known  to  tkee,  have  a  better  warrant  for  what 
we  do — Ave  Maria  1 — -be  we  thankful."  And,  as  if  in  defiance  of  bis  com- 
panion's scruples,  he  concluded  a  short  Ladn  grace  with  a  long  draught 
from  the  leathern  bottle. 

"  That,  t^io,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  and  as 
you  feed  like  the  brul«s,  so  you  degrade  yourself  to  the  bestial  condition, 
by  drinking  a  poisonous  liquor  whfeh  even  they  refuse  I" 

"Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian,  without  hesitation, 
"that  thou  blasphemest  the  gifts  of  God,  even  with  the  blasphemy  of  thy 
father  Ishmael.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  given  to  him  that  witl  use  it 
wisely,  aa  that  which  cheers  the  heart  of  man  after  toil,  refreahes  him  in 
sickness,  and  comforts  him  in  sorrow.  lie  who  so  enjoycth  it  may  thank 
God  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his  daily  bread ;  and  he  who  abuseth  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  is  not  a  greater  fool  in  hia  intoxication  than  thou  in  thine  abati- 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sarcasm,  and  his  hand 
Bought  the  hilt  of  hie  poniard.    It  was.but  a  momentary  thought,  howeyer, 
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n  his  limbs  and  veins ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  piu'suing  the  contest 
in  colloquy,  aa  more  convenient  for  tlie  time. 

"Thy  words,"  he  said,  "0  Naaarone,  might  create  anger,  did  not  thy 
ignorance  raise  compassion.  See'at  thou  not,  0  thou  more  hlind  than  any 
■who  B.ak  alms  at  the  door  of  the  Mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou  dost  hoast 
of  is  restrained  even  in  that  which  is  dearest  to  man's  happiness,  and  to  his 
household ;  and  that  thy  law,  if  thou  dost  pract^e  it,  hinds  thee  in  marriage 
to  one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy,  he  she  fruitful  or  barren,  hrin^ 
she  comfort  and  joy,  or  clamour  and  strife,  to  thy  table  and  to  thy  bed? 
This,  Naaarene,  Ido  indeed  call  slavery ;  whereas,  to  the  faithful,  hath  the 
Prophet  assigned  upon  earth  the  patriarchal  privileges  of  Abraham  our 
father,  and  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  having  given  us  here  a  suc- 
cession of  heaulj  at  our  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  black-ejed 
houris  of  Paradise." 

"  Now,  by  His  name  that  I  most  reverence  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian, "  and  by  hers  whom  I  most  worship  on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded 
and  a  bewildered  infidel ! — That  diamond  signet,  which  thou  wearest  on  thy 
finger,  thoa  boldest  it,  doubtless,  as  of  inestimable  value'?" 

"  Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  ehow  the  like,"  replied  the  Saracen ;  "  but 
what  avails  it  to  our  purpose  1" 

"  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "as  thou  shalt  thyself  confess.  Take  ray 
war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone  into  twenty  shivers; — ^would  each  fragment  be 
as  valuable  as  the  original  gem,  or  would  they,  all  collected,  boar  the  tenth 
part  of  its  estimation  V 

"  That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Saracen ;  "  the  fragments  of 
Euch  a  stone  would  not  equal  the  entire  jewel  in  the  degree  of  hundreds  to 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "  the  love  which  a  true  knight 
binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faithful,  is  the  gem  entire ;  the  affection  thou 
flingest  among  thy  enslaved  wives,  and  half-wedded  slaves,  is  worthless, 
comparatively,  as  the  sparkling  shivers  of  the  broken  diamond." 

"  Now,  by  Uie  Holy  Caaba,"  siud  the  Emir,  "  thou  art  a  mailman,  who 
hugs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  it  were  of  gold !  —  Look  more  closely.  This 
ring  of  mine  would  lose  half  its  beauty  were  not  the  signet  encircled  and 
enchased  with  these  lesser  brilliants,  which  grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The 
central  diamond  is  man,  firm  and  entire,  his  value  depending  on  himself 
alone;  and  this  circle  of  lesser  jewels  are  women,  borrowing  his  lustre, 
v.hich  he  deals  out  to  them  as  best  euita  bis  pleasure  or  his  convenience. 
Take  the  central  stone  from  the  signet,  and  the  diamond  itself  remains  as 
valuable  as  ever,  while  the  lesser  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value. 
And  this  is  the  true  reading  of  thy  parable ;  for,  what  sayeth  the  poet  Man- 
sour;  "It  is  the  favour  of  man  which  giveth  beauty  and  comeliness  to 
woman,  as  the  stream  glitters  no  longer  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine." 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "  thou  speakest  iiko  one  who  never  saw 
a  woman  worthy  tlie  afieotion  of  &  soldier.  Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look 
upon  those  of  Europe,  to  whom,  after  Heaven,  we  of  the. order  of  knight- 
hood vow  feaity  and  devotion,  thou  wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensual 
slaves  who  form  thy  haram.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones  gives  point  to  our 
spears,  and  edge  to  oar  swords ;  their  words  are  our  law ;  and  as  soon  will 
a  lamp  shed  lustre  when  unkindled,  as  a  knight  distinguish  himself  by  feat 
of  arms,  having  no  mistress  of  his  affection." 

"I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  warriors  of  the  west,"  said  the 
Emir,  "and  have  ever  accounted  it  one  of  the  accompanying  symptomf  of 
that  insanity  which  brings  you  hither  to  obtain  possession  of  an  empty 
sepulchre.  But  yet,  methmks,  so  highly  have  the  Franks  whom  I  have  met 
with  extolled  the  beauty  of  their  women,  I  could  be  well  oentented  to 
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behold  ■with  mine  own  eyes  those  charms,  which  can  transform  such  hnm 
warriora  into  the  tools  of  their  pleaBure." 

"Brave  Saracen,"  said  the  Knight,  "if  I  were  net  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should  be  my  pride  to  conduct  you,  on  aaaurance  of 
safety,  to  the  camp  of  Richard  of  England,  than  whom  none  knows  better 
how  to  do  honour  tea  noble  foe;  and  though  I  be  poor  and  unattended, 
yet  have  I  interest  to  secure  for  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou  seemest,  not 
safety  only,  but  respeot  and  esteem.  There  ehouldst  thou  see  eevora!  of  the 
fairest  beauties  of  Franco  and  Britain  form  a  small  circle,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  exceeds  t«n-thousand-fold  the  lustre  of  mines  of  diamonds  such  m 

"  Now,  by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Caaba,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  I  will 
accept  thy  luvitation  as  freely  as  it  is  given,  if  thou  wilt  postpone  thy 
prGBont  intent;  and,  credit  me,  brave  Nazarene,  it  were  better  for  thyself 
to  turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards  the  carap  of  thy  people,  for,  to  trarel 
towards  Jornsaiem  without  a  passport,  is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of  thy 
life." 

"  I  hare  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a  parchment^  ".under 
Saladin's  hand  and  signet." 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  reoogniEed  the  seal  and  hand- 
writing of  the  renowned  Soldanof  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  having  kissed  the 
paper  with  profound  respect,  he  pressed  it  1«  his  forehead,  then  returned  it 
to  the  Christian,  saying,  "Bash  Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  thine  own 
blood  and  mine,  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when  we  met," 

"  Yon  came  with  levelled  spear,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  had  a  troop  of  Sara- 
cens so  assailed  me,  it  might  have  stood  with  my  honour  to  have  shown  tbo 
Soldan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 

"  And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily,  "  was  enough  to  intor- 
rupt  your  journey." 

"  True,  brave  Moslein,"  replied  the  Christian ;  "  hut  there  are  few  such 
as  thou  art.  Such  falcons  fly  not  in  flocks,  or  if  they  do,  they  pounce  not 
in  numbers  upon  one." 

"  Thou  dost  us  but  justice,"  said  the  Saracen,  evidently  gratified  by  the 
compliment,  as  he  had  been  touched  by  the  implied  scorn  of  the  European's 
previous  boast ;  "  from  us  thou  shouldst  have  had  no  wrong ;  but  well  was 
it  for  me  that  I  failed  to  slajr  thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of  kings 
upon  thy  person.  Certain  it  wei'e,  that  the  cord  or  the  sabre  had  justly 
avenged  such  guilt." 

,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  availing  to  me,"  siud  the 
Knight ;  "  for  I  liavo  heard  that  the  road  is  infested  with  robber-tribes,  who 
regard  nothing  in  comparison  of  an  opportunity  of  plunder," 

"The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Christian,"  said  the  Saracen; 
"  bat  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  turban  of  the  Prophet,  that  ehouldst  thou  mis- 
carry in  any  haunt  of  such  villains,  I  wiO  myself  undertake  thy  revenge 
with  five  thousand  horse ;  I  will  slay  every  male  of  them,  and  send  their 
women  into  such  distant  captivity,  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  shall  never 
again  be  heard  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Damascus.  I  will  sow  with, 
salt  the  foundations  of  thoir  village,  and  there  shall  never  live  thing  dwell 
there,  even  from  that  time  forward." 

"  I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  design  for  yourself,  were  in  revenge 
of  some  other  more  important  person  than  of  me,  noble  Emir,"  replied  the 
Knight ;  "  but  my  vow  is  recorded  in  Heaven,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I 
must  bo  indebted  to  you  for  pointing  mo  out  the  way  to  my  resting-place 
for  this  evening." 

"That,"  said  the  Saracen,  "must  be  under  the  black  covering  of  my 
father's  tent." 

"This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "I  must  pass  in  prayer  and  pcni- 
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t  ihese 

,t  least  Bee  you  safe  thither,"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  That  would  be  pleasant  conroy  for  me,"  said  the  Christiaa,  "  yet  might 
eodaager  the  future  Beeurity  of  the  good  father ;  for  the  cruel  liacd  of  your 
people  has  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  and  there- 
fore do  we  come  hither  in  plate  and  mail,  with  sword  d  I  to  p  th 
road  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  protect  the  chosen  ts  d  h  t 
who  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  pcojniHe  and  of  miracle 

"Nazarece,"  said  the  Moslem,  "in  this  the  Gre  k         d  ''3  h 

much  belied  ua,  seeing  we  do  but  after  the  word  of  Ab  b  t      Al      k  1   th 
succeeaor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  after  him,  the  first  0  d        f  (        b 

iiefers.     'Go  forth,    he  said,  'Yezed  Ben  Sophian     wh      h         t  tb  t 
renowned  general  to  take  Syria  from  the  infidels,  'qutj  l^lkmn 

in  battle,  but  slay  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women,  nor  the  children. 
Waste  not  the  land,  neither  destroy  corn  and  fruit-trees,  they  are  the  giita 
of  Allah,  Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  covenant,  even  if  it  be  to 
your  own  harm.  If  ye  find  holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  serv- 
ing God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither  destroy  their  dwellings.  But 
when  yon  find  them  with  shaven  crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  , 
Satan !  smite  with  Uie  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become  believers  or 
tributaries.'  As  the  Caliph,  companion  of  the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  ao 
have  we  done,  and  those  whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  bat  the  priests 
of  Satan.  But  unto  the  ^ood  men  who,  without  stirring  up  nation  against 
nation,  worship  sincerely  in  the  faith  of  Issa  Ben  Marian,  we  are  a  shadow 
and  a  shield ;  and  suoh  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even  though  the  light  of 
the  Prophet  hath  not  reached  him,  from  mo  ho  will  only  have  love,  favour, 
and  regard." 

"  The  anchorite,  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said  the  watlike  pilgrim,  "  is, 
I  have  heard,  no  priest ;  but  were  he  of  that  anointed  and  saored  .order,  I 
would  prove  with  my  good  lance,  against  paynim  and  infidel " 

"Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  interrupted  the  Saracen;  "we 
shall  find,  either  of  us,  enough  of  Franks  or  of  Moslemah  on  whom  to  ei- 
ercJeo  both  aword  and  lance.  This  Theodorick  is  protected  both  by  Turk 
and  Arab ;  and,  though  one  of  strange  conditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  tha 
whole,  he  bears  himself  so  well  as  the  follower  of  hia  own  prophet,  that  he 
merils  the  protection  of  him  who  was  sent— ^ — ." 

"Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  exclaimed  the  Christian,  "if  thou  darest 
name  in  the  same  breath,  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  with " 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through  the  form  of  tha  Emir ;  but 
it  was  only  momentary,  and  the  calmness  of  his  reply  had  both  dignity  and 
reason  in  il^  when  he  said,  "  Slander  not  him  whom  thou  knowest  not;  the 
rather  that  we  venerate  the  founder  of  thy  religion,  while  we  condemn  the 
doctrine  which  priests  have  spun  from  it,  I  will  myself  guide  thee  to  tha 
cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  methinks,  without  my  help,  thou  wonldst  find 
it  a  hard  matter  to  reach.  And,  on  the  way,  let  us  leave  to  moUahs  and  to 
monks,  to  dispute  about  tho  divinity  of  our  faith,  and  speak  on  themes 
which  belong  to  youthful  warriors,  ~-  upon  battles,  upon  beautiful  women, 
upon  sharp  swords,  and  upon  bright  armour." 
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The  warriors  aroso  from  their  place  of  brief  rest  and  simple  refresh ment, 
and  courteously  aided  each  other  while  thej  oarefuHj  replaced  and  adjusted 
tho  harness,  from  which  they  had  relieved  for  the  time  their  trusty  steeds. 
Each  seemed  familiar  with  an  employment,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  part 
of  necessary,  and,  indeed,  of  indiapenaable  duty.  Each  also  seemed  to  pos- 
sess, as  far  as  Hie  difference  betwist  the  animal  and  rational  species  admitted, 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  horse,  which  was  the  constant  companion 
of  bis  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saracen,  thia  familiar  intimacy 
was  a  part  of  his  early  habiis ;  for,  in  the  tenta  of  the  Eastern  military 
tribes,  the  horse  of  the  aoldier  ranks  nest  to,  and  alraoat  equal  in  import- 
luice  with,  his  wife  and  his  family ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior,  cir- 
cumslanDes,  and  indeed  necessity,  rendered  his  war-horae  scarcely  less  than 
his  brother-in-arma.  The  ateeds,  therefore,  auffered  themselves  quietly  to 
he  taken  from  their  food  and  liberty,  and  neighed  and  snuffied  fondly  around 
iteir  masters,  while  they  were  adjusting  their  acoontrements  for  farther 
travel  and  additional  toil.  And  each  warrior,  as  he  prosecuted  his  own 
task,  or  asaiatod  with  courtesy  his  companion,  looked  with  obaervant  curi- 
Oaity  at  the  equipmenta  of  his  feUow-iraveller,  and  noted  particularly  what 
struck  him  aa  peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  his  riding  accoa- 


Ere  they  remounted  to  reaume  their  journey,  the  Christian,  knight  again 
moistened  his  li_ps,  and  dipt  his  hands  in  the  living  fountain,  and  said  to 
his  Pagan  associate  of  the  journey — "  I  would  I  knew  the  name  of  this  de- 
licious fountain,  that  I  might  hold  it  in  my  grateful  remembrance;  for  never 
did  water  alake  more  deliciously  a  more  oppreasive  thirst  than  I  have  this 
day  esperiencod." 

"It  is  called  in  the  Arabic lanj;uage,"  answered  the  Saracen,  "by  a  name 
which  signifies  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert." 

"And  well  ia  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian.  "My  native  valley 
hath  a  thousand  aprings,  but  not  to  one  of  them  shall  I  attaoh  hereafter 
such  precious  recollection  as  to  thia  solitary  fount,  which  bSstowa  its  liquid 
treasures  where  they  are  not  only  delightful,  but  nearly  indispensable." 

"¥ou  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen;  " for  the  curse  is  still  on  yonder  sea 
of  death,  and  neither  man  ■  nor  beast  drink  of  its  waves,  nor  of  the  river 
which  fecda  without  filling  it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be  passed." 

They  jnountod,  and  puraued  their  journey  across  the  sandy  waste.  The 
ardour  of  noon  was  now  past^  and  a  light  breeze  somewhat  alleviated  the 
torrors  of  the  desert,  though  not  without  bearing  on  iia  wings  an  impalpable 
dus^  which  the  Saracen  httle  heeded,  though  his  heavily-armed  corapanioa 
felt  it  aa  such  an  annoyance,  that  he  hung  his  iron  casque  at  his  aaddlebow, 
and  substituted  the  ligl^t  ridin^cap,  termed  in  the  language  of  the  time  a 
mortier,  from  its  resemblance  in  ahape  to  an  ordinary  mortar.  They  rode 
together  for  some  time  in  silence,  the  Saracen  performing  the  part  of  director 
and  guide  of  the  journey,  which  he  did  by  observing  minute  marks  and 
bearings  of  the  distant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they  were  gradually  ap- 
proEoJiing.  For  a  little  time  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  task,  as  a  pilot  when 
navigating  a  vessel  through  a  difficult  channel ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
half  a  league  when  he  seemed  secure  of  his  rout«,  and  disposed,  with  more 
frankness  than  was  usual  to  his  nation,  to  enter  info  conversation. 

"You  have  aaked  the  name,"  he  said,  "of  a  mute  fountain,  which  hath 
the  semblance,  but  not  the  reality,  of  a  living  thing.  Lot  mo  bo  pardoned 
to  aalt  the  name  of  the  companion  with  whom  I  have  this  day  encountered, 
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Ijoth  in  dauger  and  in  repose,  and  which  I  oannot  fanoyunknowB,  even  here 
among  the  deserts  of  PaleBtine?" 

"It  is  not  yet  worth  publiBhing,"  said  the  Christian.  "Know,  however, 
that  among  the  Boldlers  of  the  Cross  I  am  called  Kenneth  —  Kenneth  of  the 
Couching  Leopard ;  at  home  I  have  other  titles,  but  they  would  sound  harah 
in  an  Eastern  ear.  Brave  Saracen,  let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
clii-ims  your  descent,  and  by  what  name  you  are  known  ?" 

"  Sir  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that  your  name  is  such  as  my 
Ups  can  easily  utter.  For  mo,  I  am  no  Arab,  yet  derive  my  descent  from  a 
line  neither  less  wild  nor  less  warlike.  Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
that  I  am  Sheerkohf,  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  awd  that  Kurdistan,  from 
■wh-ioh  I  derive  my  descent,  holds  no  family  more  noble  than  that  of  Sel- 
jook." 

"I  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "that  yonr  great  Soldan  claims 
his  blood  from  the  same  source?" 

"  Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honoured  our  roountsuns,  as  to 
send  from  their  bosom  him  whose  word  is  victory,"  answered  the  Paynira. 
"  I  am  but  as  a  worm  before  the  King  of  iEgypt  and  Syria,  and  yet  in  my 
own  land  something  my  name  may  avail.  —  Stranger,  wili  how  many  men 
didst  thou  oome  on  this  warfare?" 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  with  aid  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  I 
was  hatdfy  pinched  to  furnish  forth  ten  well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe 
some  fifty  more  men,  archers,  and  varlets  iDcIudcd.  Some  have  deserted  my 
unlucky  pennon  —  some  have  fallen  in  battle  — several  have  died  of  disease 
— and  one  trasty  armour-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing  my  pilgrim- 
age, lies  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  "  here  I  have  five  arrows  in  my  quiver,  each 
feathered  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle.  When  I  send  one  of  them  to  my  tents, 
a  thousand  warriors  mount  on  horseback  —  when  I  send  another,  an  equal 
force  will  arise  —  for  the  five  I  can  command  five  thousand  men;  and  if  I 
send  my  bow,  ten  thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake  the  desert.  And  with 
thy  fifty  followers  thou  tast  come  to  invade  a  land  in  which  I  am  one  of  the 
meanest !" 

"Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the  western  warrior,  "thou 
shouldst  know  ere  thou  vauntest  thyself,  that  one  steel  glove  can  crush  a 
whole  handful  of  hornets," 

"  Ay,  but  it  must  first  enclose  them  within  its  grasp,"  said  the  Saracen, 
wish  a  smile  which  might  have  endangered  their  new  alliance,  had  he  not 
changed  the  subject  by  adding,  "  And  is  bravery  so  much  esteemed  amongst 
the  Christian  princes,  that  diou,  thus  void  of  mcMis,  and  of  men,  canst 
offer,  as  thou  didst  of  late,  to  be  my  protector  and  security  in  the  camp  of 
thy  brethren  V 

"  Know,  Sai'acen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  since  such  is  thy  style,  that  the 
name  of  a  knight,  and  the  blood  of  a  gentleman,  entitle  him  to  plaoe  him- 
self on  the  same  rank  with  sovereigns  even  of  the  first  degree,  in  so  far  as 
regards  all  but  regal  authority  and  dominion.  Were  Richard  of  England 
himself  to  wound  the  honour  of  a  knight  as  poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not,  by 
the  law  of  chivalry,  don^  him  the  combat." 

"  Methinks  I  should  kke  to  look  upon  so  strange  a  scene,"  said  the  Emir, 
"  in  which  a  leathei-n  belt  and  a  pair  of  spurs  put  the  poorest  on  a  level 
with  the  most  powerful." 

"  Tou  must  add  freo  blood  and  a  fearless  heart,"  said  the  Christian ; 
"  then,  perhaps  you  will  not  have  spoken  untruly  of  the  dignity  of  knight- 

"  And  mix  you  as  boldly  amongst  the  females  of  your  chiefs  and  leaders  ?" 
asked  the  Saracen. 

"God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  "that  the  poorest  Knight 
in  Christendom  should  not  be  free,  in  all  honcuiable  seryioe,  to  devote  nia 
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hand  and  sword,  the  fame  of  his  notions,  and  the  fixed  deyolaoa  of  his  heart, 
to  the  fairest  princess  who  ever  wore  coronet  on  her  brow !" 

"  But  a  little  while  since,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  and  you  described  love  as 
the  highest  treasure  of  the  heart —  thine  hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and 
nobly  bestowed?" 

"  Stranger,"  answered  ihe  Christian,  blushing  deeply  as  he  spoke,  "  we 
tell  not  rashly  where  it  ia  we  have  bestowed  our  choicest  treasures  —  it  is 
enough  for  thee  to  know,  that,  as  thou  sayest,  my  love  is  highly  and  nobly 
bestowed — most  highly — most  nobly ;  but  if  thou  wouldat  hear  of  love  and 
liroken  lances,  TOntura  thyself,  as  thou  sayest,  to  the  Camp  of  the  Crusa- 
ders, and  thou  wilt  find  esoroise  for  thine  ears,  and,  if  Ihou  will^  for  thy 
hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  shaking  aloft 
his  lance,  replied,  "  Hardly,  I  fear,  shall  I  find  one  wilh  a  crossed  shoulder, 
who  will  exchange  with  me  the  oast  of  the  jerrid." 

"I  will  not  proraise  for  that,"  replied  the  knight,  "though  there  be  in 
the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  who  haye  right  good  skill  in  your  Eastern  game 
of  hurling  the  jayelin." 

"Dogs,  and  sons  of  dogs!"  ejaculated  the  Saracen;  "what  have  these 
Spaniawils  to  do  to  come  hither  to  combat  the  true  believers,  who,  in  their 
own  land,  are  their  lords  and  taskmasters?  with  them  I  would  mix  in  no 
warlike  pastime." 

"Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear  you  speak  thus  of  them," 
said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard;  "but,"  added  he,  smiling  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  morning's  comoat,  "if,  instead  of  a  reed,  you  were  inclined  to 
stand  the  east  of  a  battle-ase,  there  are  enongh  of  western  warriors  who 
would  gratify  your  longing." 

"By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  an  approach  to 
laughter,  "the  game  is  too  rough  for  mere  sport  — I  will  never  shun  them 
in  battle,  but  my  head"  (pressmg  his  hand  to  his  brow)  "  will  nut,  for  a 
while,  permit  me  to  seek  them  in  sport," 

"  I  would  you  saw  the  aie  of  King  Eiebard,"  anSwcred  the  western  war- 
lior,  "  to  which  that  which  hangs  at  my  saddlebow  weighs  but  as  a  feather," 

"  We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  art  thou 
one  of  his  subjects?" 

"  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition,"  answered  tho  Knight, 
"  and  honoured  in  the  service ;  but  not  born  his  subject,  although  a  native 
of  the  island  in  which  he  reigns." 

"  How  moan  you  ?"  said  the  Eastern  soldier ;  "  have  you  then  two  kings 
in  one  poor  island?"     ' 

"As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir  Kenneth  by  birth, — 
"It  is  even  so;  and  yet,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities 
of  that  island  are  engaged  in  frequent  war,  the  country  can,  as  thou  seest, 
furnish  forth  such  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  as  may  go  far  to  ahake  the  un- 
holy hold  which  your  master  hath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zion." 

"  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazareno,  but  that  it  is  a  thoughtless  and 
boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  your  great  Sultan,  who 
comes  hither  to  make  conquests  of  deserts  and  rocks,  and  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  them  with  those  who  have  tenfold  numbers  at  command,  while 
he  leaves  a  part  of  his  narrow  islet,  in  which  ha  was  born  a  sovereign,  to 
•the  dominion  of  atother  sceptre  than  his.  Surely,  Sir  Kenneth,  you  and 
the  other  good  mea  of  your  country  should  have  submitted  yourself  to  tho 
dominion,  of  this  King  Richard,  ere  you  left  your  native  land,  divided  against 
jtself,  to  set  forth  on  this  expedition?" 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "No,  by  the  bright  light  of 
Heaven !  If  the  King  of  England  had  not  set  forth  to  the  Crusade  till  he 
was  sovoreign  of  Scotland,  the  crescent  might,  for  me,  and  all  trui 
Scots,  glimmer  for  ever  on  the  walls  of  Zion." 
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Thus  far  he  had  procoetled,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  mut- 
tered, " Mea  culpa!  mea  culpa!  what  have. I,  a  soldier  of  the  CroHS,  to  do 
with  reeoUeotion  of  war  hetwist  Ohrisldan  nations  ?" 

The  rapid  espreaeion  of  feeling  corrected  hy  the  dietotes  of  dutj,  did  not 
escape  the  Moslem,  irho,  if  he  did  not  entirely  nnderetaiid  all  which  it  con- 
veyed, saw  enough  to  convince  him  with,  the  assurance,  that  Christians,  as 
well  as  Moslemah,  had  private  feelings  of  persona!  pique,  and  national 
quarrela,  which  were  not  entirely  reoonoiiable.  But  the  Saraoena  were  a 
race,  polished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  their  religion  permitted, 
and  particularly  capable  of  entertaining  high  ideas  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness; and  such  eentimenta  prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  the  incon- 
ustency  of  Sir  Kenneth's  feelings,  in  the  opposite  characters  of  a  Scot  and 
a  Crusader. 

MeauwhOe,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to  change  around  them. 
They  wore  now  turning  to  the  eastward,  and  had  reached  the  range  of 
steep  and  barren  bills,  which  binds  in  that  quarter  the  naked  plain,  and 
varies  the  surfece  of  the  country,  without  changing  its  steril  character. 
Sharp  rockjr  eminences  began  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
deep  declivities,  and  ascents,  both  formidable  in  height,  and  diEBoult  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  path,  offered  \a  the  travellers  ohataoles  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  with  which  they  had  recently  contended.  Dark  caverns 
and  chasms  amongst  the" rooks,  those  grottoes  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, yawned  fearfully  on  either  side  as  they  proceeded|aad  the  Scottish 
knigiit  was  informed  by  the  Emir,  that  these  were  often  the  refuge  of  beaste 
of  prey,  or  of  men  stil!  more  ferocious,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
constant  war,  and  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  soldiery,  as  well  of  the 
Cross  as  of  the  Crescent,  had  become  robbers,  and  spared  neither  rank  nor 
religion,  neither  sex  nor  age,  in  their  depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to  the  accounts  of  ravages 
committed  by  wild  beasts  or  wicked  men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his 
own  valour  and  personal  strength;  but  he  was  struck  witi  mysterious  dread, 
when  he  recollected  that  he  was  now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the  forty 
days'  fast,  and  the  scene  of  the  actual  personal  temptation,  wherewith  the 
Evil  Principle  was  permitted  to  assail  the  Son  of  Man.     He  withdrew  his 


attention  gradually  from  the  light  and  worldly  conversation  of  the  inidel 
warrior  beside  him,  and,  however  acceptable  his  gay  and  gallant  bravery 
wonld  have  rendered  him  as  a  companion  elsewhere,  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if, 


n  those  wildernesses  —  the  waste  and  dry  places,  in  which  the  foul  spirits 
were  wont  to  wander  when  expelled  the  mortals  whoee  Forms  they  possessed 
—a  bare-footed  friar  would  hav.s  been  a  better  associate  than  ttie  gay  but 
liubelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him ;  the  rather  that  the  Saracen's  spirits 
appeared  to  rise  with  the  Journey,  and  because  the  farther  he  penetrated 
into  (he  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  lighter  became  his  conver- 
sation, and  when  he  found  that  unanswered,  the  loader  grew  his  song.  Sir 
Kenneth  knew  enough  of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  be  assured  that  he 
chanted  sonnets  of  love,  containing  all  the  glowing  praises  of  beauty,  in 
which  the  Oriental  poets  are  so  fond  of  luxuriating,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  a  serious  or  devolion^  train  of  thought^  the 
feeling  bost  becoming  the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation.  With  inconsis- 
tency enough,  the  Sf.raeen  also  sung  lays  in  praise  of  wine,  the  liquid  ruby 
of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his  gaiety  at  length  became  so  unsuitable  to  tho 
Christian  knight's  contrary  train  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the  promise  of 
amity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would  most  likely  have  made  Sir  Kenneth 
take  measures  to  change  his  note.  As  it  was,  the  Crusader  felt  as  if  he  had 
hy  his  side  some  gay  licentious  fiend,  who  endeavoured  to  ensnare  his  seal, 
and  endanger  his  immortal  salvation,  by  inspiring  loose  thoughts  of  earthly 
pleasure,  and  thus  polluting  liis  devotion,  at  a  time  when  his  faith  as  a 
2s2 
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Christian,  and  hia  row  as  a  pilgrim,  called  on  him  for  a  serious  and  pGiii- 
tential  state  of  mind.  He  was  thus  greatlj  perplesed,  and  undecided  liow 
to  act;  and  it  tvas  in  a  tone  of  hasty  displeasure,  that,  nt  length  breaking 
Bilence,  he  interrupted  tlie  lay  of  the  celebrated  Rudpiki,  in  which  he  pro- 
fare  tie  mole  on  his  mistress's  bosom  tfl  all  the  wealth  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand. 

"  Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "  blinded  as  thou  art,  and  plunged 
amidst  the  errors  of  a  false  law,  thou  ehouldst  yet  comprehend  that  there 
are  some  places  more  holy  than  others,  and  that  there  are  some  seeues  also, 
in  which  tne  Evil  One  hath  more  than  ordinary  power  OTer  sinful  mortals. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  for  what  awful  reason  this  place  —  those  rocks  —  thest) 
caverns  with  their  gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it  were  to  the  central  abyss  — 
are  held  an  especial  haunt  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  It  is  enough,  tliat  I 
have  been  long  warned  to  bewaro  of  this  place  by  wise  and  holy  men,  to 
whom  the  qualities  of  the  unholy  region  are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Sara- 
cen, forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levi^,  and  turn  thy  thoughts  to  things 
more  suited  tn  the  spot;  altiiougb,  alas,  ior  thee!  thy  best  prayers  are  but 
OS  blasphemy  and  sin," 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  enrprise,  and  then  replied,  with  good- 
humour  and  gaiety,, only  so  far  repressed  as  courtesy  required,  "Good  Sir 
Kenneth,  methinks  you  deal  unequally  by  your  companion,  or  else  ceremony 
is  but  indifferently  taught  amongst  your  western  tribes.  I  took  no  offence 
when  J  saw  you  got^e  hog's  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and  permitted  you  to 
enjoy  a  treat  whion  yon  called  your  Christian  liberty,  only  pitying  in  my 
heart  your  foul  pastimes -r- Wherefore,  then,  shonldst  thou  take  scandal, 
because  I  cheer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with  a  cheerful 
verse  1  —  What  saith  the  poet,  — '  Song  is  like  the  dews  of  Heaven  on  the 
bosom  of  the  desert ;  it  cools  the  path  of  the  traveller.' " 

"  Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  I  blame  not  the  love  of  minstrelsy 
and  of  the  gai  science;  albeit,  we  yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our 
thoughts  when  they  should  be  bent  on  better  things.  But  prayers  and  holy 
psalms  are  better  fitting  than  lais  of  love  or  of  wine-cups,  when  men  walk 
in  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  full  of  fiends  and  demons,  whom  the 
prayers  of  holy  men  have  driven  forth  from  the  haunts  of  humanity  to 
■wander  amidst  scenes  as  accursed  as  themselves." 

"Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,"  answered  the  Saracen,  "for 
know,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  line  and  nation  drew  their  origin  from  the 
immortal  I'ajje,  which  your  sect  fear  and  blaspheme." 

"  I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  "  that  your  blinded  race  had 
their  descent  from  the'foul  fiend,  without  whose  aid  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  maintain  this  blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so  msiny  valiant 
soldiers  of  God.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee  in  particular,  Saracen,  but  gene- 
rally of  thy  people  and  religion.  Strange  is  it  to  me,  however,  not  thai 
jou  should  have  the  descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that  you  should  boast 

."Prom  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descending,  saving  from  him 
that  is  bravest  ?"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  from  whom  should  the  proudest  trace 
their  line  so  well  as  from  the  Dark  Spirit,  which  would  rather  fall  headlong 
by  force,  than  bend  the  knee  by  His  will?  Eblis  mav  he  hated,  stranger, 
hut  he  must  be  feared;  and  such  as  Eblia  are  his  descendanU  of  Kur- 
distan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the  learning  of  the  period,  and 
Sir  Kenneth  heard  his  companion's  confession  of  diabolical  descent  without 
any  disbeHef,  and  without  much  wonder;  yet  not  without  a  secret  shudder 
at  finding  himself  in  this  fearful  place,  in  the  company  of  one  who  avouched 
himself  to  belong  to  such  a  lineage.  Naturally  unsusceptible,  however,  of 
fear,  he  crossed  himself,  and  stoutly  demanded  of  the  Saracen  an  account 
of  the  pedigree  whicli  he  had  boasted.    The  latter  readily  complied. 
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"Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "that  when  the  cruel  Zohauk,  one  of 
the  descendanta  of  Giamschid,  held  the  throne  of  Pereia,  ho  formed  a  league 
with  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  latakhar,  vaults 
■which  the  hands  of  the  elementary  spirita  had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rook 
long  before  Adam  himself  had  an  eaistence.  Here  he  fed,  with  dailj  obla- 
tions of  human  biood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which  had  become,  accoi-d- 
in;;  to  the  poets,  a  P'lrt  of  himself,  and  to  sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of 
AaWj  humon  siuiritLces,  till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  aabjecta  caused 
Bome  to  raise  up  the  scimitar  of  resistance,  like  tlie  Taliant  Blacksmith,  and 
the  victorious  Teridoun,  by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length  dethroned,  and 
imprisoned  for  ever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the  mountain  Damavend.  But 
ere  that  deliverance  had  taken  place,  and  whilst  the  power  of  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  was  at  its  height,  tne  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he  had 
sent  lorth  to  purvey  victims  for  hia  daily  sacrifice,  brought  to  the  vaults  of 
the  palace  of  Jstftkhar  seven  sisters  so  beautiful,  that  they  seemed  seven 
houris.  These  seven  maidens  were  the  daughters  of  a  sage,  who  had  no 
treasures  save  those  beauties  and  his  own  wisdom.  The  last  was  not  sulB- 
cient  to  foresee  this  misfortune,  the  former  seemed  ineffectual  to  prevent  it. 
The  eldest  exceeded  not  her  twentieth  year,  the  youngest  had  scarce  attained 
her  thirteenth;  and  so  like  were  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could  not 
bare  been  distinguished  but  for  the  difference  of  height,  in  which  they  gra- 
dually rose  in  easy  gradation  above  each  other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  So  lovely  were  these  seven  sisters  when  they  stood 
in  the  darksome  vault,  disrobed  of  all  clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk, 
that  their  charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  vrere  not  mortal.  Thunder 
muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  vrall  of  the  vault  was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm 
entered  one  dressed  like  a,hnnter,  with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by  six 
others,  his  brethren.  They  were  tall  men,  and,  though  dark,  yet  comely  to 
behold,  but  their  eyes  had  more  the  glare  of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the 
light  which  lives  under  the  eyelids  of  the  living.  '  Zeneib,'  said  the  leader 
of  the  band— and  as  he  spoke  be  took  the  eldest  sister  by  the  hand,  and  his 
voice  was  soft,  low,  and  melancholy,—'  I  am  Cotbrob,  king  of  the  subterra- 
nean world,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan.  I  and  my  brethren  are  of 
thoie,  who,  created  out  of  the  pure  elementary  fire,  disdained,  even  at  the 
command  of  Omnipotence,  to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  because  it  was 
called  Man.  Thou  may'st  have  heard  of  lis  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  perse, 
outing  It  is  false.  We  are  by  nature  kind  and  generous ;  only  vengeful 
when  insulted,  only  cruel  when  affronted.  We  are  true  to  those  who  trust 
us ,  and  we  have  heard  the  invocations  of  thy  father,  the  ea»e  Mithtasp, 
who  wisely  worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Cfood,  but  that  which  is  called 
the  Source  of  Evil.  You  and  your  sistars  are  on  the  eve  of  death ;  but  let 
each  give  to  us  one  hair  from  your  fair  tresses,  in  t«ken  of  fealty,  and  we 
will  carry  yon  many  miles  from  hence  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  may 
bid  defiance  to  Zohauk  and  his  ministers.'  The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith 
the  poet,  is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun.  which  devoured  all  other 
rods  when  transformed  into  snakes  before  the  King  of  Pharaoh ;  and  the 
.  daughters  of  the  Persian  sage  were  less  apt  than  oluers  to  be  afraid  of  the 
addresses  of  a  spirit.  They  gave  the  tribute  which  Oothrob  demanded,  and 
in  an  instant  the  sisters  were  transported  to  an  enchanted  casUe  on  the 
mountains  of  Ti^ut,  in  Kurdistan,  and  were  never  again  seen  by  mortal 
eye.  But  in  process  of  time  seven  youths,  distinguished  in  the  war  and  in 
the  chase,  appeared  in  the  environs  of  the  castle  of  the  deroona.  They  were 
darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and  more  resolute,  than  any  of  the  scattered  inha- 
bitants of  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  ;  and  they  took  to  themselves  wives,  and 
beoame  fathers  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  Kurdmans,  whose  valour  is  knows 
throughout  the  universe." 

The  Christian  knight  heard  with  wonder  the  wild  tiile,  of  which  Kurdis- 
tan still  possesses  the  traces,  and,   after  a  moment's  thought,  replied, — 
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"Verily,   Sir   Knight,  you   have   spoken  well — your   geacalogy  n 


nal  huDtstnen,  aa  you  have  described  them,  to  love  falsehood  rather  than 
truth ;  and  I  no  longer  marvel  that  your  spirits  become  high  and  exalted, 
and  vent  themselves  in  verse  and  in  tunes,  when  you  approach  to  the  places 
encumbered  by  the  hanuting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  you  that 
joyous  feeling  which  others  experience  when  approaching  the  land  of  their 
human  ancestry." 

"By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  haat  the  right,"  said  the  Saracen, 
rather  amused  than  offended  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  Christian  had 
uttered  his  reflections;  "for,  though  the  Prophet  (blessed  be  his  name!) 
hath  sown  amongi>!t  us  the  seed  of  a  better  feith  than  our  ancestors  learned 

the  ghostly  halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  like  other  Mosiemah, 


__ _..  Enough  that  with  ns  the  reverence  of  these  spirits  is  not  altogethev 

effaced  by  what  we  have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  us  still 
sing,  in  memorial  of  our  fathers'  more  ancient  faith,  suoh  verses  as  these." 
So  saying,  he  proceeded  f«  chant  verses,  veryancient  in  the  language  and 
structure,  which  some  have,  thought  derive  their  source  from  the  worship- 
pers of  Aimanes,  the  Evil  Principle. 


These  verses  may  perhaps  have  been  the  not  unnatural  effusion  of  soma 
half-enlightened  philosopher,  who,  in  the  fobled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  but  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Kenneth 
of  the  leopard,  they  had  a  difierent  effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by  one 
who  had  just  boasted  himself  a  desoendaut  of  demons,  sounded  very  likeian 

■  The  wonVij-  and  leameil  clarKyiiiaii,  hy  whom  this  ipeciea  of  aytoa  has  been  LranslaLed.  6mnri',  that,  for 
f'!;ir  of  ]nlsnijncet>^kin,  we  shauliT  wero  the  reader  Ui  terollent,  that  it  in  cmnpoBeii  br  a  Ijeathen.  to  vrhem 
thcrcBlcanieaofnicnal  and  pliysLca]  «vll  ale  un known,  and  who  views  Ihelr  preJumlaaoce  ia  xbeefslamot 

approved^  ^asE  wEio  »ys  acquainted  wIJi  tha  jln^atur]*  canuas  ol^^aaL  Tha  muuUtnr  Beeaia  to  ban 
ileepaJredorreadeEin^intaEagH^  veraatljo  flights  of  OneiibilpDetTX;.aad,T«SBihl)F,JUu  mna*  Loanwd  aod 
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address  of  worsliip  to  tho  Arch-fiend  himself.  He  weighed  ■within  himself, 
■whether,  on  bearing  such  hlasphemy  in  the  very  desert  ■where  Salan  had 
stood  rebuked  for  demanding  homage,  taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saraoen 
was  sufficient  to  testify  his  abhorrence ;  or  whether  he  was  not  rather  con' 
Btrajned  by  hia  vow  as  a  Crasader,  to  defy  the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot, 
and  leave  him  food  for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  his  attention  was 
suddenly  caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  light  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the  knight  still  to  discern  that 
they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the  forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a 
fi^re  of  great  height  and  very  thin,  which  skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes 
with  so  much  agility,  as,  added  to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the 
individual,  reminded  htm  of  the  fauns  and  sUvans,  whoso  images  he  had 
seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Borne.  As  the  single-hearted  Scotsman  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Gentiles  to  be  actually 
devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  believe  that  the  blasphemous  hymn  of  tlie 
Saracen  had  raised  up  an  infernal  spirit. 

"But' what  recks  it  I"  siud  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself;  "down  with  the 
fiend  and  his  worshippers!" 

Ho  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  same  warning  of 
defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he  would  unquestionably  have  afforded  to  one. 
His  hand  was  upon  his  maee,  and  perhaps  the  unwary  Saracen  would  have 
been  paid  for  his  Persian  poetry,  by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
spot,  without  anyreason  assigned  for  it;  but  the  Scottish  knightwas  spared 
from  committing  what  would  have  been  a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms. 
The  apparition,  on  which  his  eyes  bad  been  fized  for  some  lime,  had  at  first 
appeared  ta  dog  their  path  by  conoealing  itself  behind  rocks  and  shrubs, 
using  those  advantages  of  the  ground  with  great  address,  and  surmounting 
its  irregularities  with  surprising  agility.  At  length,  just  as  the  Saracen 
paused  in  his  song,  the  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  tail  man  clothed  in  goat- 
skins, sprung  into  the  miiat  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the  Saraeen's 
bridle  in  either  hand,  oonfronting  thus  and  bearing  back  the  noble  horse, 
which,  unable  to  endure  the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant  pressed 
the  long-armed  bit,  and  tho  severe  curb,  which,  according  to  the  Eastern 
fashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of  iron,  reared  apri^ht,  and  finally  fell  backwards 
on  his  master,  who,  however,  avoided  the  peril  of  the  fall,  by  lightly  throw- 
ing himself  to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle  of  the  horse  to  the 
throat  of  the  rider,  fiung  himself  above  the  struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite 
of  his  youth  and  activity,  kept  him  undermost,  wreathing  his  long  arras 
above  those  of  his  prisoner,  who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet,  half-laughing 
at  the  same  time — "  Bamako — fool — unloose  me — this  passes  thy  privilege 
— unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagger." 

"Thy  digger  I  —  infidel  dog!"  said  the  figure  in  the  goat-skins,  "hold  it 
in  thy, gripe  if  .thou  canst  I"  and  in  an  instant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen's 
weapon  out  of  its  owner's  hand,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head. 

"Help,  Nazarenel"  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously  alarmed ;  "help,  or 
the  Bamako  will  slay  me." 

"Slay  thee  I"  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert;  "and  well  hast  thou 
merited  death,  for  singing  thy  blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise 
of  thy  false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's  harbinger,  but  to  the  Author 
of  BvU  himself.'' 

The  Christian  Knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  one  stupified,  so  strangely 
had  this  rencontre  contradicted,  in  its  progress  and  event,  all  that  he  had 

Erevioualy  conjectured.  He  felt,  however,  at  length,  that  it  touched  his 
onour  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  disoom&ted  companion;  and  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  the  victorious  figure  in  the  goat- skins, 

"  Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "  and  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  know 
that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time  to  be  true  companion  to  tho  Saracen  ■vrhaia 
Vol.  IX.— 33 
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thoii  boldest  under  theo ;  tlipreforo,  I  pray  thee  to  let  him  arise,  else  I  will 
do  battle  with,  thee  in  hia  behalf." 

"And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the  Hamako,  "for  a  Crusader 
to  do  battie  in — foe  the  sake  of  an  unbaptized  dog  to  combat  one  of  his  own 
holj  faith  I  Art  thou  come  forth  to  tbe  wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Crescent 
against  the  Cross  ?  A  goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou  to  listen  to  those  who 
sing  the  praises  of  Satan  I" 

Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and,  suffering  the  Saracen  ia 
.arise  also,  returned  him  his  cangiar,  or  pouiard, 

"  Thou  seeat  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  presumption  has  brought  tliee," 
lontinuod  he  of  the  goat-skins,  now  addressing  Sheerkohf,  "and  bj  what 
weak  means  thy  practised  skill  and  boaated  agility  can  be  foiled,  when  such 
is  Heaven's  pleasure.  Wherefore,  beware,  0  Ilderim !  for  know  that,  were 
there  not  a  twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy  nativity,  which  promises  for  thee 
something  that  is  good  and  gracious  in  Heaven's  good  time,  we  two  had 
not  parted  till  I  had  torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately  thrilled  forth 
blasphemies." 

"Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  appearance  of  resenting  tbe 
violent  language,  and  yet  more  violent  assault,  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, "  I  pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  agiun  urge 
thy  privilege  over  far ;  for  though,  as  a  good  Moslem,  I  respect  those  whom 
Heaven  hatb  deprived  of  ordinary  reason,  in  order  to  endow  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  other'  men's  hands  on  the  bridle  of  ray 
horse,  neither  upon  my  own  person.  Spoak,  therefore,  what  thou  wilt, 
secure  of  any  resentment  from  me;  but  gather  so  much  sense  as  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  thou  shalt  agiun  proffer  me  any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy 
shagged  head  from  thy  meagre  shoulders. —-And  to  thee,  friend  Kenneth," 
he  added,  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  "I  must  needs  say,  that,  in  a  com- 

Sinion  through  the  desert,  I  love  friendly  deeds  better  tlian  fair  words, 
f  the  last  thou  hast  given  me  enough ;  but  it  had  been  better  to  have 
aided  me  more  speedily  in  ray  struggle  with  this  Hamako,  who  had  well- 
nigh  taken  my  life  in  his  frenzy." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  did  somewhat  fail  —  was  somewhat 
tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant  help ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  assailant, 
the  suddenness  of  the  scene  —  it  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked  lay  had 
raised  the  devil  among  us — and  such  was  my  confusion,  that  two  or  three 
minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  take  to  my  weapon." 

"Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "and, 
had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain  more  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain 
by  thy  side,  to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy  stirring  a  finger  in  his 
aid,  although  thou  satest  by,  mounted  and  in  arms." 

"By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "if  thou  wilt  have  it  in 

Jilain  terms,  I  thought  that  strange  figure  was  the  devil ;  and  being  of  thy 
ineage,  I  knew  not  what  family  secret  you  might  be  communicating  to  eaoh 
other,  as  j;ou  lay  lovingly  rolling  tt^tlier  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  for  know, 
that  had  my  asswlant  been  in  very  deed  the  Prince  of  Darknessj  thou  wert 
bound  not  the  less  to  enter  into  combat  with  him  in  thy  comrade's  bchfllf. 
Know,  also,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about  the  Ba- 
mako, belongs  more  to  your  lineage  than  to  mine;  this  Hamako  being,  ia 
truth,  the  anchorite  whom  thou  art  come  hither  to  visit." 

"  This  \"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the  athletic  yet  wasted  figure  before 
him — "  this ! — thou  mockest,  Saracen — this  cannot  be  tho  venerable  Theo- 
dorick  I" 

"Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answoi-ed  Sheerkohf;  and 
ere  tho  words  had  left  his  moutli,  the  hermit  gave  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf. 

"  I  am  Theodoriok  of  Engaddi,"  he  said — "  I  am  the  walker  of  the  desert 
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n  friend  of  the  cross,  and  flail  of  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  de^il-wor- 

;b.    Atoid  je,  aroid  ye! — Down  with  Mahound,  Termagaunti  and 

r  adherents  I" — So  saying,  he  pulled  from  under  his  shaggy  garment 

rt  of  flail,  or  jointed  club,  bound  with  iron,  which  he  brandished  round 

his  head  with  singular  dexterity, 

"  Thou  eee'st  thy  saint,"  said  tlic  Saracen,  laughing,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  unmitigated  astonish  mend  with  which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild 
gestures,  and  heard,  the  wayward  muttering  of  Theodoriek,  who,  after 
swinging  his  flail  in  every  direction,  apparently  quite  reckless  whether  it 
encountered  the  head  of  either  of  his  companions,  finally  showed  his  own 
strength,  and  the  soundness  of  the  weapon,  by  striking  into  fragment  a 
hvrge  stone  which  lay  near  him. 

"This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 

"Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem,  speaking  according  to  the 
well-known  Eastern  belief,  that  madmen  are  under  the  iuflnence  of  imme- 
diate inspiration.  "  Know,  Christian,  that  when  one  ^e  is  extinguished, 
the  other  becomes  more  keen — when  one  hand  is  cut  ofl^  the  other  becomes 
more  powerful ;  so,  when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  disturbed  or  de- 
stroyed, our  riew  heavenward  becomes  more  aonte  and  perfect." 

Here  the  voioe  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that  of  the  hermit,  who 
began  to  hollo  aloud  in  a  wild  chanting  tone,  —  "I  am  Theodoriek  of  En- 
caddi — I  am  the  torch-brand  of  the  desert — I  am  the  flail  of  the  infidels! 
The  lion  and  the  leopard  shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw  nigh  to  my  cell 
for  shelter ;  neither  shall  the  goat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs — lam  the  torch 
and  the  lantern — Kyrie  Eleison  I" 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended  that  again  by  three  forward 
bounds,  which  would  have  done  him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy, 
but  became  his  character  of  hermit  so  indifferently,  that  the  Scottish  knight 
was  altogether  confounded  and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  "You  see,"  he  said, 
"  that  he  expects  us  to  follow  him  to  his  cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only 
place  of  refuge  for  the  night.  You  are  the  leopard,  from  the  portrait  on 
your  shield— I  am  the  Hon,  as  my  name  imports— and,  by  the  goat,  alluding 
to  his  garb  of  goat-skins,  he  means  himself.  We  must  keep  him  in  sight, 
however,  for  he  is  as  fleet  as  a,  dromedary." 

la  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though  the  reverend  guide  stopped 
fi'om  time  to  time,  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  come 
on,  yet,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  winding  dells  and  paases  of  the  desert, 
and  gifted  with  uncommon  activity,  which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state  of 


nind  kept  in  constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knights  through  chasms,  and 
along  footpaths,  where  even  the  light-armed  Saracen,  with  nia  well-trained 
barb,  waa  in  considerable  risk,  and  where  the  iron-aheathed  European,  and 
his  over-burdened  horse,  found  themselves  in  such  imminent  peril,  as  the 
rider  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the  dangers  of  a  general  action. 
Glad  be  was  when,  at  length,  after  this  wild  race,  he  beheld  the  holy  man 
who  had  led  it  standing  in  front  of  a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch  in  bis  hand, 
composed  of  a  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  bitumen,  which  oast  a  broad  and 
flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous  emell. 

Undeterred  by  the  stifling  vapour,  the  knight  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which  afforded  small  appearance  of  accom- 
modation. The  cell  w^  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  outward  of  which 
were  an  altar  of  stone,  and  a  crucifix  made  of  reeds  r  This  served  the  an- 
chorite for.  his  chapel.  On  one  aide  of  this  outward  cave  the  Christian 
knight,  though  not  without  scruple,  arising  from  relidous  reverence  to  the 
objects  around,  fastened  up  his  horse,  and  arranged  him  for  the  night,  in 
imitation  of  the  Saracen,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  place.  The  hermit,  meanwhile,  was  busied  putting  his  inner 
apartmettt  in  order  to  receive  his  guests,  and  there  they  soon  joined  him. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  cave,  a  small  aperture,  closed  with  a  ibor  of 
rough  plank,  led  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more 
commodious.  The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a,  rough  level  by  the  labour  of 
the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewed  with  white  sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled 
with  water  from  a  small  fountain  which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  in  one 
corner,  affording,  in  that  stifling  climate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear  and 
the  taste.  Mattrassea,  wrought  of  twisted  flags,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  cell ; 
the  sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been  roughly  brought  to  shape,  and  several 
herbs  and  flowers  were  hung  around  them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the 
hermit  lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which  was  rendered  agree- 
able by  ita  frs^rance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment,  in  an- 
other was  a  niche  for  a  rude  statue  of  the  Virgin.  A  table  and  two  chairs 
showed  that  they  must  be  the  handjwork  of  the  anchorite,  being  different 
in  their  form  from  Oriental  accommodations.  The  former  was  covered,  not 
only  with  reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh,  which  Theodorick 
osBiduously  placed  in  such  arrangement  as  should  invits  the  appetite  of  his 
guests.  This  appearance  of  courtesy,  though  mute  and  expressed  by  ges- 
ture only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something  entirely  irreconoi labia  with 
his  former  wild  and  violent  demeanour.  The  movements  of  the  hermit 
were  now  become  composed,  and  apparently  it  was  only  a  sense  of  religious 
humiliation  which  prevented  his  featores,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  hia 
austere  mode  of  life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trode  his  cell  as 
one  who  seemed  born  to  rule  over  men,  but  who  had  abdicated  his  empire 
to  become  the  servant  of  Heaven.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  gigantic 
size,  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and  beard,  and  the  Are  of  a  deep-set 
and  wild  eye,  were  rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite  with  some  veneration, 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  he  whispered  in  a  low  tono  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth, "  The  Ilamabo  is  now  in  his  better  mind,  but  he  will  not  speak  until 
we  have  eaten  —  such  is  his  vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodorick  motioned  to  the  Scot  to 
take  his  place  on  one  of  the  low  chairs,  while  Sheerkohf  placed  himself, 
after  the  custom  of  bis  nation,  upon  a  cushion  of  mats.  The  hermit  then 
held  up  both  hands,  as  if  blessing  the  refreshment  which  he  bad  placed 
before  his  guests,  and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  silence  as  profound  as  his 
own.  To  the  Saracen  this  gravity  was  natural,  and  the  Christian  imitated 
his  taciturnity,  while  he  employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  his 
owitfsituation,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious  gesticulations,  loud 
cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theodorick,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the 
denfu re,  solemn,  decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  performed  the  duties 
of  hospitality'. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had  not  himself  eaten  a 
morsel,  removed  the  fragments  from  the  table,  and  placing  before  the  Sara- 
cen a  pitcher  of  sherbet-,  assigned  to  the  Scot  a  flask  of  wine. 

"Drink,"  he  said,  "niy  children,"  —  they  were  the  first  words  he  had 
spoken,  —  "  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  Giver  is  remem- 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell,  probably  for  performance 
of  his  devotions,  and  left  his  guests  together  in  the  inner  apartment ;  when 
Sir  Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  draw  from  Sheerkohf 
what  that  Emir  Jtnew  oonoerninj^  his  host.  He  was  interested  by  more 
than  mere  curiositj'  in  these  inquiries.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  reconcile  the 
outrageous  demeanjur  of  the  recluse  at  his  first  appearance,  to  his  present 
humble  and  placid  behaviour,  it  seemed  yet  more  impossible  to  think  it 
consisbjnt  with  the  high  consideration  in  which,  according  to  what  Sir 
Kenneth  had  learned,  l£is  Hermit  was  held  by  the  most  enlightened  divines 
of  the  Christian  world.    Theodorick,  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi,  had,  in  that 
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character,  been  the  corrcHpondcnt  of  popes  and  councils ;  to  ■whom  His  let- 
ters, fall  of  eloquent  fervour,  had  described  the  misorias  imposed  by  the 
nnhelievers  upon  the  Latin  Christiana  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  colours  aoarea 
inferior  to  th<rae  employed  at' the  Council  of  Clermont  bj  the  Hermit  Peter, 
■when  he  preached  the  first  Cruaado.  To  find,  in  a  person  so  reverend,  and 
BO  ranch  revered,  the  frantic  gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  OhMstian 
knight  to  pause  ere  he  could  resolTe  to  communicate  to  him  certain  import- 
ant matters,  'which  he  had  in  charge  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pilgrimage,  attempted  by  a 
route  so  unusual,  to  make  such  communications ;  hut  what  he  had  that 
night  seen,  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  he  pro'ceeded  to  the  esecu- 
tiou  of  hia  commiaaion.  From  the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  informa- 
tion, but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows: — That,  as  he  had  heard,  the 
hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier,  nise  in  coancil,  and  foi> 
innate  in  battle,  which  laat  he  could  easily  believe  from  the  great  strength 
and  agility  which  he  had  often  aeen  him  display ; — that  he  had  appearea  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  bnt  in  that  of  one  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation  ' 
■where  they  now  found  him,  respected  by  the  Latins  for  his  austere  devotion, 
and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which 
he  displayed,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  inspiration.  It  was  from  them" 
he  had  tbe  name  of  Bamako,  which  expreeaes  snoh  a  character  in  the 
Turkish  language.  Shcerkohf  himaelf  aeemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank  their 
host.  He  had  been,  he  aaid,  a  wise  man,  and  could  often  for  many  houra 
together  speak  leaaons  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  inaccuracy.  Afother  times  he  was  wild  and  violent,  but  never 
before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischievously  disposed  aa  he  had  that  day  ap- 
peared to  be.  His  rage  was  chiefly  provfiked  by  any  affront  to  his  rcligiou  ; 
and  there  was  a  atory  of  some  wandering  Arabs,  who  had  insnlted  his  wor- 
ship and  defaced  his  altar,  and  whom  he  had  on  that  account  attacked  and 
slain  ■with  the  short  flail,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  lieu  of  It  tl 
weapons.     This  incident  had  made  a  great  noise,  a  d   t  w  m     h  th 

fear  of  the  hermit's  iron  flail,  as  regard  for  his  ch    act  II  m  k 

which  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  respect  his  dwelling     d  1       h  p  1     H 
fame  had  spread  ao  far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  part      1         d        tl    t  h 
should  be  B_pared  and  protected.     He  himself,  and     th      M    1  m  1    d      f 
rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more  than  once,  partly  from  ty  p    tly  th  6 

they  expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as  the  Christ        H  m  k         n>^ 
sight  into  the  aecrets  of  futurity.     "  He  had,"  cont         1  th     &  ra 
raahid,  or  observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  lo        w  th    h  ly 

bodies,  and  particuiarly  the  planetary  system ;  by  wh  m  m  t  d 
influences,  aa  both  Christian  and  Moslem  heJieved  th    co  f  h 

events  was  regulated,  and  might  be  predicted. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf  a     f   m  t  d    t  1  ft 

Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether  the  character  of  in        ty  f    m  tl 

oocaaional  escesaive  fervour  of  the  hermit's  neal,  or  wh  th      t  w  t    Ito- 

gether  fictitious,  and  assumed  for  the  sake  of  th      m  t       wh    h    t 

afforded.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  infidels  had  carried  their  complaisance 
towarda  him  to  an  uncommon  length,  considering  the  fanaticism  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  living,  though  the 
professed  enemy  of  their  faith.  He  thought  also  there  was  more  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  betwist  the  hermit  and  the  Saracen,  than  the  words  of  the 
latter  had  induced  him  to  anticipate;  and  it  bad  not  escaped  him,  that  the 
foi'mer  had  called  the  latter  by  a  name  dificrent  from  that  which  he  himself 
had  assumed.  All  these  consideratious  authorized  caution,  if  not  saspicion. 
He  determined  to  observe  his  host  closely,  and  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  com' 
munioating  with  him  on  the  impoi^tynt  charge  intrusted  to  him. 
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"  Beware,  Saracen,"  ho  said ;  "  metbinka  oar  host's  iroagination  wanderi 
as  well  ou  the  eubject  of  names  as  upon  other  matters.  Thy  name  is  Sheer- 
kohf,  and  he  called  thee  but  now  hy  another." 

'■  My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied  tho  Kurdman,  "  was 
Ilderira,  and  by  this  I  am  atill  distinguialied  by  many.  In  the  field,  and  to 
soldiers,  I  am  known  aa  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  being  the  name  my  good 
sword  hath  won  for  me.  —But  hush,  the  Hamako  comes  —  it  ia  to  warn  us 
to  rest — I  know  his  custom— none  must  watch  him  at  his  vigila." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  boaom 
as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with  a  solemn  voice, — "  Blessed  be  His  name, 
who  hatli  appointed  the  qniat  night  to  follow  the  busy  day,  and  the  calm 
sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied  limbs,  and  to  compose  the  troubled  spirit  1" 

Both  warriors  replied  "  Amen  I"  and,  arising  from  tlie  table,  prepared  to 
betake  themaelves  to  tho  couches,  which  their  boat  indicated  by  waving  his 
hand,  aa,  making  a  reference  to  each,  he  again  withdrew  from  the  apart- 

Tho  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself  of  his  heavy  panoply, 
]iis  Saracen  companion  kindly  assisting  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and  clasps, 
until  he  remained  in  the  close  dress  of  chamois  leather,  which  knights  and 
men-at-arms  used  to  wear  under  their  harness.  The  Saracen,  if  he  had  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  his  adversary  when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now  no 
less  strucic  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his  nervous  and 
well-Gcmpacted  figure.  The  knight,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of 
oonrtesy,  he  assisted  the  Saraoen  to  diarobe  himself  of  his  upper  garments, 
that  he  might  sleep  with  more  convenience,  was,  on  his  side,  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  such  slender  proportions  and  slimness  of  figure  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  vigour  he  had  displaved  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addressed  himself  to  his  place  of  rest.  The 
Moslem  turned  towards  his  kfhla,  the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each 
follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed,  and  murmured  his  heathen 
orisons,  while  the  Christian,  withdrawing  from  the  contamination  of  the 
infidel's  neighbourhood,  placed  his  huge  cross-handled  sword  upright,  and 
kneeling  before  it  aa  the  sign  of  solvation,  told  his  rosary  with  a  devotion, 
whioh  was  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  ho  had  been  rescued  in  tho  courso  of 
the  day.  Both  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and  travel,  were  Booa  fast  asleep, 
each  on  his  separate  pallet. 


Clmptjr  tl;E  /nurtjr. 


Kenneth  the  Scot  was  uncertain  how  long  his  senses  had  been  lost  in 
profound  repose,  when  ho  was  roused  to  recollection  by  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion on  his  chest,  which  at  first  suggested  a  flitting  dream  of  struggling 
with  a  powerful  opponent,  and  at  length  recalled  him  fully  to  hia  senses. 
He  was  about  to  demand  who  was  there,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
the  figure  of  the  anchorite,  wild  and  aavage-looking  as  we  have  described 
him,  standing  by  his  bedside,  and  pressing  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast, 
while  he  heltt  a  small  silver  lamp  in  the  other. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate  knight  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise ;  "  I  have  tliat  to  say  to  yon  which  yonder  infidel  must  not  hear." 

These  words  he  spoke  in  ih^  French  language,  and  not  in  the  Lingua 
I'ranca,  or  compound  of  Eastern  and  European  dialoota,  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  amongst  them. 
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Arise,"  he  continued,  "put  on  thymantlo — apeak  not,  but  tread  lightly, 
and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 

"It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whisper;  "we  are  going 
where  epiritua!  arms  avail  much,  and  fleshly  weapons  are  hut  as  the  rctd 
and  the  decayed  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bedside  as  before,  and,  armed 
only  with  his  dagger,  from  which  in  this  perilous  country  he  never  parted, 
prepared  to  attend  his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was  followed  by  the  knieht, 
still  onder  some  uncertainty  whether  the  dark  form  which  glided  on  before 
to  show  him  the  path,  was  not,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  disturbed  dream. 
They  passed,  like  shadows,  into  the  outer  apartment,  without  disturbing 
the  pajnim  Emir,  who  lay  still  buried  in  repose.  Before  the  cross  and 
altar,  in  the  outward  room,  a  lamp  was  still  burning,  a  missal  was  dis- 
played, and  on  the  floor  lay  a  discipline,  or  penitential  sconr^  of  small 
cord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of  which  were  stained  with  recent  blood,  a  token, 
DO  douht,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  recluse.  Here  Theodorick  kneeled 
down,  and  pointed  to  the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the  sharp 
flints,  whion  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  posture  of 
reverential  devotion  as  uneasy  as  possiiile ;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three  of  the  pen- 
itential psalms.  These  last  he  intermixed  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  con- 
vulsive throbs,  which  bore  witness  how  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  poetry 
which  he  recited.  The  Soottish  knight  assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at 
these  acts  of  devotion,  his  opinions  of  his  host  beginning,  in  the  meantime, 
to  be  BO  much  changed,  that  he  doubted  whether,  from  the  severity  of  his 
penance,  and  the  ardour  of  his  prayers,  he  ought  not  to  regard  him  as  a 
saint;  and  when  thoy  arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with  reverence  be- 
fore him,  as  a  pupil  before  an  honoured  master.  The  hermit  was  on  his 
side  silent  and  abstracted,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  farlher  comer 
of  the  cell ;  "  there  thou  wilt  find  a  veil  —  bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed ;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut  out  of  the  wall,  and 
secured  with  a  door  of  wicker,  he  found  the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he 
brought  it  to  the  light,  he  discovered  that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled  in  some 
places  with  some  dark  substance.  The  anchorite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep 
but  smothered  emotion,  and  ere  he  could  speak  to  the  Scottish  knight,  was 
compelled  to  vent  his  feelings  in  a  oonvulsive  groan. 

"  Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest  treasure  that  the  earth  pos- 
sesses," he  at  length  said ;  "  woe  is  me,  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be 
lifted  towards  it  I  Alas  1  I  am  but  the  vile  and  despised  sign,  which  points 
out  to  the  wearied  traveller  a  harbour  of  rest  and  security,  but  must  itself 
remain  for  ever  without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the  very  depths  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  very  bosom  of  the  thirsty  desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  found 
me  —  even  he  whom  I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to  my  fortresses." 

lie  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  Scottish  knight,  said, 
in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  "  You  bring  me  a  greeting  from  Richard  of  Eng- 
land?" 

"I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes,"  said  the  knight;  "bnt 
the  King  of  England  being  indisposed,  I  am  not  honoured  with  his  Majesty's 
commands." 

"Your  token?"  demanded  the  recluse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated  —  former  suspicionB,  and  the  marks  of  insanity 
which  the  hermit  had  formerly  eshibited,  rushed  suddenly  on  his  thoughts ; 
but  how  suspect  a  man  whose  manners  were  so  saintly  7 — "  My  pass-word," 
he  said  at  length,  "is  this  —  Kings  begged  of  a  beggar." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  the  hermit,  while  ho  paused ;  "  I  know  you  well ;  but 
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the  Hentinel  upon  his  poet — and  mino  is  an  important  one — challenges  friend 

He  then  moyed  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading  the  way  into  the  room 
which  they  had  1^.  The  Saraoen  lay  on  his  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  'Xhe 
hermit  paused  hy  ^is  side,  and  looked  down  on  him." 

"  He  sleeps,"  ho  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  must  not  he  awakened. 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  oonyey  the  idea  of  profound  repose. 
One  arm,  flnng  across  his  body,  as  he  lay  with  his  faee  half  turned  to  the 
wall,  concealed,  with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater  part  of  his  face ; 
but  the  high  forehead  was  yet  visible.  Its  nerves,  which  during  his  wakinj 
hours  were  so  uncommonly  active,  were  now  motionless,  as  if  the  face  had 
been  composed  of  darfc  marble,  and  his  long  silken  eyelashes  closed  over 
his  piercing  and  hawk-like  eyes.  The  open  and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep, 
regular,  and  soft  breathing,  gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  profound  repose. 
The  slumberer  formed  a  singular  group  along  with  the  tall  forms  of  the 
hermit  in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat-skins,  bearing  the  lamp,  and  the  knight 
in  his  close  leathern  coat ;  the  former  with  an  austere  expression  of  asoetio 
gloom,  the  latter  with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his  manly 
features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  s^d  the  hermit,  in  the  same  low  tone  as  before,  and 
repeating  the  words,  though  he  had  changed  the  meaning  from  that  ^Yhioh 
is  literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense.  —  "  He  ^eep  in  darkness,  but  there  shall 
be  for  him  a  day-spring.  —  0,  Ilderim,  thy  waking  thoughts  are  yet  as  vain 
and  wild  as  those  which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy  sleep- 
ing brain;  but  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard,  and  the  dream  shall  be  dis- 

So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  follow  him,  the  hermit  went  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  passing  behind  it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  with- 
out noise,  showed  a  small  iron  door  wrought  on  the  side  of  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  unless  upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  hermit, 
ere  ho  ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the  hinges,  whiclj 
the  lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rook,  waa  discovered, 
when  the  iron  door  was  at  length  completsly  opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  tlie  hermit,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  and 
blind  mine  eyes;  for  I  may  not  look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  pre- 
sently to  behold,  without  sin  and  presunintion." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  recluse's  head  in  the  veil, 
and  the  latter  began  to  ascend  the  staircase  as  one  too  much  oceustomed  to 
the  way  to  req^uire  the  use  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  lamp 
to  the  Scot,  who  followed  him  for  many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent.  At 
length  they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular  form,  in  one  nook  of  which 
the  staircase  terminated,  while  in  another  corner  a  corresponding  stair  was 
seen  to  continue  the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was  a  Gotbio  door,  very  rudely 
ornamented  with  the  usual  attributes  of  clustered  columns  and  carving,  and 
defended  by  a  wicket,  strongly  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded  with  large 
nails.  To  this  last  point  the  hermit  directed  his  steps,  which  seemed  to 
falter  as  he  approached  it. 

"Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  hia  attendant;  "the  ground  on  which 
thou  standest  is  holy.  Banish  from  thv  innermost  heart  each  profane  and 
carnal  thought,  for  to  harbour  such  while  in  this  place,  were  a  deadly  im- 

Tlie  knight  laid  aside  hie  shoes  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  hermit 
stood  in  the  meanwhile  as  if  communing  with  his  soul  in  secret  pi^yer,  and 
when  he  again  raovj d,  commanded  the  knight  to  knock  at  (he  wicket  three 
tJmes.  He  did  so.  The  door  opened  spontaneously,  at  least  Sir  Kenneth 
behold  no  one,  and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  stream  of  the  purest 
light,  and  by  a  strong  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  richest  perfumes. 
He  stepped  two  or  three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the  space  of  a  minute  ere 
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he  recovered  the  dazzling  and  orerpowcring  effeotfl  of  tho  sudden  oBang" 
from  datkiess  to  light 

When  ho  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  brilliant  liiatre  vias  dis- 
played, he  perceived  that  the  light  procee<led  from  a  combination  of  silver 
lamps,  fed  with  parest  oil,  and  sending  f^irth  the  richest  odours,  han^ng  by 
silver  chains  from  tbe  roof  of  a  Bmall  Gothic  chapel,  hewn,  libo  moat  part 
of  the  hermit's  eingular  mansion,  oat  of  tbe  sound  and  solid  rock.  But, 
■whereas,  in  every  otner  place  which  Sir  Kenneth  had  seen,  tho  labour  em- 
ployed upoQ  the  rook  had  been  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it 
■had  in  this  chapel  omployod  the  invention  and  the  chisels  of  the  most  able 
architeets.  Tho  groined  roof  rose  from  six  columns  on  each  side,  carved 
with  tbe  rarest  ekill ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  the  concave 
arches  were  bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  ornaments,  were 
all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  arohitecture,  and  of  the  age.  Corresponding  to 
the  line  of  pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  six  riohly  wrought  niches,  each 
of  which  contained  the  image  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastei'n  end  of  the  ohapel  stood  the  altar,  behind  which 
a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian  silk,  embroidered  deeply  with  gold,  covered 
a  recess,  cont^ning,  unqueationably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no  ordinary 
sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom  this  singular  place  of  worship  had  been  erected. 
Under  the  persuasion  that  this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  advanced  to  the 
shrine,  and  kneeling  down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotions  with  forvency, 
during  which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by  the  curtain  being  suddenly 
raised,  or  rather  pulled  aside,  bow  or  by  whom  he  saw  not ;  but  in  the  niche 
which  was  tius  disclosed,  ho  beheld  a  cabinet  *f  silver  and  ebony,  with  a 
double  folding  door,  the  whole  formed  into  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  ansious  curiosity  on  the  shrine,  the  two  folding  doors 
also  flew  open,  discovering  a  iarge  piece  of  wood,  on  which  were  blazoned 
tbe  words,  Vera  Ckux,  at  the  same  time  a  choir  of  female  voices  sung 
Gloria  Patbi,  The  instant  the  strain  had  ceased,  the  shrine  was  closed, 
and  the  curtun  again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar  might 
now  continue  his  devotions  nndisturhed,  in  honour  of  the  holy  relic  which 
had  been  just  disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  under  the  profound  im- 
pression of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  o'Fn  eyes,  an  aniul  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  it  #as  some  time  ere,  concluding  his  ori- 
sons, he  arose,  and  ventured  to  look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who  had 
gaidJed  him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot.  He  beheld  him,  bis  bead 
still  mufSed  in  the  veil,  which  he  had  himself  wrapped  around  it,  couching, 
like  a  rated  hound,  upon  tbe  tlireshold  of  the  chapel ;  but  apparently,  with- 
out venturing  to  cross  it ;  the  holiest  reverenoe,  tbe  most  penitential  remorse, 
was  expressed  by  his  posture,  which  seemed  that  of  a  man  borne  down  and 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  burden  of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to 
the  Soot,  that  only  the  sense  of  tho  deepest  penitence,  remorse,  and  humil- 
iation, could  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so  strong,  and  a  spirit  so  fiery. 

He  approached  him  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  recluse  antiuipated  his  pur- 
pose, muraiuring  ia  stifled  tones,  from  beneath  the  fold  in  which  his  head 
was  mufBed,  and  whioh  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  oerementa 
of  a  corpse, — "  Abide,  abide — happy  thou  that  may'st— the  vision  is  not  yet 
ended."  —  So  saying,  he  reared  hiinself  from  the  ground,  drew  back  from 
the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain  prostrate,  and  closed  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  which,  secured  by  a  spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  whicli 
resounded  through  the  place,  appeared  so  muoh  like  a  part  of  the  living 
rook  &om  which  the  cavern  was  hewn,  that  Kenneth  eould  hardly  discern 
where  the  aperture  had  been.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  lighted  chapel, 
which  contained  tho  relio  to  whioh  he  had  lately  rendered  his  homage, 
without  other  arms  than  his  dagger,  or  other  companion  than  hia  pioua 
thoughts  and  dauntless  courage. 
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Uncertfun  what  waa  next  to  happen,  but  resolved  to  abide  me  convse  of 
events,  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the  solitary  chapel  till  about  the  Srae  of  tha 
t.irliest  cock  crowing.  At  thia  dead  season,  when  night  and  morning  met 
together,  he  heard,  but  from  what  quarter  he  oould  not  discover,  the  sound 
of  3uch  a  small  silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elovatjon  of  the  host,  in  the 
ceremony,  or  saoriHee,  as  it  hae  been  called,  of  the  mass.  The  hour  and 
the  place  rendered  the  sound  fearfuliy  solemn,  and,  bold  aa  he  was,  the 
knight  withdrew  himself  into  the  fartner  nook  of  the  ohapel,  at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  altar,  in  order  b>  observe,  without  interruption,  the  ooneo- 
quenees  of  this  unexpected  signal. 

Ho  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  curtain  was  again  withdrawn,  and 
the  relic  again  presented  to  his  view.  As  he  sunk  reverentially  on  his  knee, 
ho  heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or  earliest  office  of  thd  Catholic  church, 
sung  by  female  voices,  which  united  together  in  the  performance  as  they 
Jiad  done  in  the  former  service.  The  knight  was  soon  aware  that  the  voices 
were  no  longer  stationary  in  the  distance,  but  approached  the  chapel  and 
became  louder,  when  a  door,  imperceptible  when  closed,  like  that  by  which 
he  bad  himself  entered,  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  vault,  and  gave 
the  tones  of  the  choir  more  room  to  swell  along  the  ribbed  nrohes  of  the 
roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with  breathless  ansiety,  and, 
continuing  to  kneel  in  the  attitude  of  devotion  which  the  place  and  scene 
required,  expected  the  consequence  of  these  preparations.  A  procession 
appeared  about  to  issue  from  the  door.  Firs^  four  beautiful  boys,  whoso 
arms,  neck,  and  legs  wore  bare,  showing  the  bronze  oomplesion  of  the  East, 
and  contrasting  with  the  snow-white  tunica  which  they  wore,  entered  the 
chapel  by  two  and  two.  The  first  pair  boro  censers,  which  they  swung 
from  side  to  side,  adding  double  fragrance  to  the  odours  with  which  the 
chapel  already  was  impregnated.     The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  doe  and  majestic  order,  the  females  who  com- 
posed the  choir;  six,  who,  from  their  black  scapularies,  and  black  veils 
over  their  white  garments,  appeared  to  be  professed  nuns  of  the  order  of 
Mount  Oarmel ;  and  as  many  whose  veils,  being  white,  argued  them  to  be 
novices,  or  occasional  inhabitants  in  the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  jet  bound 
to  it  by  vows.  The  former  held  in  their  hands  large  rosaries,  while  the 
young  and  lighter  figures  who  followed,  carried  each  a  chaplet  of  red  and 
white  roses.  They  moved  in  procession  around  the  chapel,  without  appear- 
ing to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Kenneth,  although  passing  so  near  him 
that  their  robes  almost  touched  him ;  while  they  continued  to  sing,  the 
knight  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  cloisters  where  the  noble 
Christian  maidens  had  formerly  openly  devoted  themselves  to  the  services 
of  the  church.  Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the  Mahometans 
had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many,  purchasing  connivance  by  presents, 
or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or  contempt  of  the  victors,  slJU  continneij 
to  observe  in  private  the  ritual  to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated  them. 
Yet,  though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
and  hour,  the  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  votaresses,  and 
the  visionary  manner  in  which  they  moved  past  him,  had  puch  influence  on 
his  imagination,  that  he  oould  scarce  conceive  that  the  iair  procession  which 
he  beheld  was  formed  of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  they  resemble 
a  ohoir  of  supernatural  beings,  rendering  homage  to  the  universal  object 
of  adoration. 

Such  was  the  knight's  first  idea,  as  the  procession  passed  him,  scarce 
moving,  save  just  sufSeiently  to  continue  their  progress ;  so  that,  seen  by 
the  shadowy  and  religious  light,  which  the  lamps  shed  through  the  clouda 
of  incense  which  darkened  the  apartment,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide 
than  to  walk. 

But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel,  they  passed  the  spot  oa 
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which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the  -white-stoled  maidens,  as  ehf  glided  by  him, 
detached  feom  the  ehaplet  which  she  carried  ft  rose  hud,  irhioh  dropped 
from  her  fingers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on  the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The 
knight  started  aa  if  a  dart  had  suddenly  struck  his  person ;  for,  when  the 
mind  ia  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling  and  expectation,  the  slightest 
incident,  if  unexpected,  giyea  fire  to  the  train  which  imagiiiation  has  already 
laid.  But  he  suppressed  his  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily  an  incident 
so  indifferent  might  hare  happened,  and  that  it  was  only  the  uniform  mo- 
notony of  the  movement  of  the  choristers,  which  made  the  incident  in  the 
slightest  degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time,  surrounded  the  chapel,  the 
thoughts  and  the  eyes  of  Kenneth  followed  esclusirely  the  one  among  the 
noyices  who  had  dropped  the  rose-bud.  Her  step,  her  face,  her  form,  were 
80  completely  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  perceire  the  least  marks  of  individuality,  and  yet  Kenneth's  heart 
throbbed  like  a  bird  that  would  burst  from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by 
its  ejtnpstbetic  suggestions,  that  the  female  who  held  the  right  file  on  the 
second  rank  of  the  nevices,  was  dearer  to  him,  not  only  than  alt  the  rest 
that  were  present,  hut  than  the  whole  sex  besides.  The  romantic  passion 
of  love,  as  it  was  cherished,  and  indeed  enjoined,  by  the  rales  of  chivalry, 
associated  well  with  the  no  less  romantic  feelings  of  devotion ;  and  they 
might  be  stud  much  more  to  enhance  than  to  coant«raol  each  other.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  glow  of  expectation,  that  had  something  even  of  a 
reli^uus  character,  that  Sir  Kenneth,  his  sensations  thrilling  from  his  heart 
to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some  second  sign  of  the  presence  of  one, 
who  he  Btrongly  fancied,  had  alreody  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  aa 
the  space  was  during  which  the  procession  again  completed  a  third  peram- 
bulation of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  Kenneth.  At  length  the 
form,  which  he  had  watched  with  such  devoted  attention,  drew  ni^h — there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  that  shrouded  figure  and  the  others,  with  whom 
it  moved  in  concert  and  in  unison,  until,  just  as  she  passed  for  the  third 
time  the  kneeling  Crusader,  a  part  of  a  little  and  well-proportioned  hand, 
so  beautifully  formed  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  proportions 
of  the  form  to  which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the  gauze,  like 
a  moonbeam  through  the  fieecy  cloud  of  a  summer  night,  and  again  a  rose- 
bud lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  he  accidental — it  could  not  be  fortuitous 
the  resemblance  of  that  half-seen,  but  beautiful  female  hand,  with  one  which 
his  lips  had  once  touched,  and,  while  they  touched  it,  had  internally  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  lovely  owner.  Had  farther  proof  been  wanting,  there  was 
the  glimmer  of  that  matchless  ruby  ring  on  that  snow-white  finger,  whose 
invaluable  worth  Kenneth  would  yet  have  prized"  less  than  the  slightest 
sign  which  that  finger  could  have  made  —  and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he 
might  see,  by  chance,  or  by  favour,  a  stray  curl  of  the  dark  tresses,  each 
hair  of  which  was  dearer  to  him  a  hundred  times  than  a  chain  of  massive 
gold.  It  was  the  lady  of  his  love  I  Sut  that  she  should  he  here —  in  the 
savage  and  sequestered  desert — among  vestals,  who  rendered  themselves 
habitants  of  wiids  and  of  caverns,  that  they  might  perform  in  secret  those 
Christian  rites  which  they  dared  not  assist  in  openly  —  that  th'  h  lib 
BO — in  truth  and  in  reality — seemed  too  incredible — it  must  b  d  m — a 
delusive  trance  of  tbe  ima^nation.  "While  these  thoughts  pa  d  th  gh 
the  mind  of  Kenneth,  the  same  passage,  by  which  the  proce  n  h  d  n 
tered  the  chapel,  received  them  ou  their  return.    The  young  t        th 

sable  nuns,  vanished  successively  through  the  open  door —  t  1  gtl  h 
from  whom  he  had  received  this  double  intimation,  passed  1  — ^  "^  " 
passing,  turned  her  head,  slightly  indeed,  but  perceptibly    tow    d     the 

J  lace  where  he  remained  fised  as  an  image.  He  marked  the  last  wave  of 
er  veil — it  was  gone — and  a  darkness  sunk  upon  his  soul,  scarce  iesa  pal- 
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pablp,  than  that  which  almost  immediately  enveloped  the  estSFnal  sense ; 
for  tbe  lost  cboriater  hfidDo  sooner  crossed  the  throshold  of  the  door,  thaa 
it  ehut  with  a  loud  sound,  ivnd  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the  choir 
were  silent,  the  Jighu  of  the  chape!  were  nt  once  extinguished,  and  Sir 
Kenneth  remained  solitftry,  and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth,  aoli- 
tude,  and  darkness,  and  the  nncertaintj  of  his  mjsterious  situation,  wero 
as  nothing — he  thought  not  of  them — dared  not  for  them — cared  for  nought 
in  the  world  save  the  Sitting  vision  which  had  jnst  glided  past  him,  and  the 
tokens  of  her  favour  which  she  had  bestowed,  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the 
buds  which  she  had  dropped — to  press  them  to  his  lips — to  his  hosom — now 
alternately,  nofl"  together — to  rivet  his  lips  to  the  cold  etones  on  which,  as 
near  as  he  could  judge,  she  had  so  lately  stept  —  to  play  ail  the  extravn.- 
gances  which  strong  affection  suggests  and  vindicates  to  those  who  yield 
fliemselves  up  to  it,  were  but  tlie  tokens  of  passionate  love,  proper  to  all 
ages.  But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry,  that  in  his  wildest  rap- 
ture the  knight  imagined  of  no  attempt  to  follow  or  to  trace  the  object  of 
suoh  romantic  attacnment ;  that  ho  thought  of  her  as  of  a  deity,  who, 
having  deigned  to  show  herself  for  an  instant  to  her  devoted  worshipper, 
had  again  returned  to  tho  darkness  of  her  sanctuary  —  or  as  an  influential 
planet,  whioh,  having  darted  in  some  auspicious  minute  one  favourable  ray, 
wrapped  itself  again  in  its  veil  of  miet.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his 
love  were  to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move  witbont  watch 
or  control,  rejoice  him  by  her  appearance,  or  depress  him  by  her  absence, 
animate  him  by  her  kindness,  or  drive  him  to  despair  hy  her  oruelty— all  at 
her  own  free  will,  and  without  other  importunity  or  remonstrance  than  that 
espressed  by  the  most  devoted  services  of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  cham- 

Sion,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  commands,  and,  by  the  eplen- 
our  of  his  own  achievements,  to  exalt  her  fame. 
Sooh  wero  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  love  whioh  was  its  ruling 
principle,  .  But  Sir  Kenneth's  attachment  was  rendered  romantio  hy  other 
and  still  more  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  never  even  heard  the  sound 
of  his  lady's  voice,  though  he  had  otten  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture. 
She  moved  in  a  circle,  which  his  rank  of  knighthood  permitted  him  indeed 
to  approach,  hut  not  to  mingle  with ;  and  highly  as  he  stood  distinguished 
for  warlike  skill  and  enterprise,  still  the  poor  Scottish  soldier  was  compelled 
to  worship  his  divinity  at  a  distance,  almost  as  great  as  divides  the  Persian 
iVom  the  sun  which  he  adores.  But  when  was  the  pride  of  woman  too  lofty 
to  overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  lover,  however  inferior  in  degree ! 
Her  eye  had  been  on  him  in  the  tournament,  her  ear  had  heard  his  praises 
in  the  report  of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought ;  and  while  count,  d,uke, 
and  lord,  contended  for  her  grace,  it  flowed,  unwillingly  perhaps  at  firsts  or 
even  unconsciously,  towards  the  poor  Knight  of  theLeopard,  who,  to  sup- 
port his  rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword.  When  she  looked,  and  when 
she  listened,  the  lady  saw  and  heard  enough  to  encourage  her  in  her  par- 
tiality, which  had  nt  first  crept  on  her  unawares.  If  a  knight's  personal 
beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most  prudish  dames  of  the  military  court  of 
England  would  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth ;  and 
it  oftentimes  happened,  that  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  largesses 
which  princes  and  peers  bestowed  on  the  minstrels,  an  impartial  spirit  of 
independence  would  seize  the  poet,  and  tho  harp  was  swept  to  the  heroism 
of  one,  who  had  neither  palftejs  nor  garments  to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his 
applause. 

The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of  her  lover  became  gra- 
dually more  and  more  dear  to  the  high-horn  Edith,  relieving  the  flattery 
with  which  her  ear  was  weary,  and  presenting  to  her  a  subject  of  secret 
contemplation,  more  worthy,  as  he  seemed  hy  general  report,  than  those 
who  surpassed  him  in  rank  and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  her  attention 
became  constantly,  though  cautiously,  flsod  on  Sir  Kenneth,  she  grow  more 
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and  more  eonvinced  of  his  personal  devotion  fo  herself,  and  more  and  more 
certain  in  her  mind,  that  in  Kenneth  of  Scotland  she  beheld  the  fated  knight 
doomed  to  share  with  her  through  weal  and  woe  —  and  the  prospect  looked 
gloomy  and  dangerous  —  the  passionate  attachment  to  -whioh  tne  poets  of 
the  age  aseribed  such  universal  dominion,  and  whioh  its  manners  and 
morala  placed  nearly  on  the  same  rank  with  dcTotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  diegnise  the  troth  from  our  readers.  When  Edith  became 
aware  of  the  ataf^  of  her  own  sCTitimenta,  chivalrous  as  were  her  senti- 
menta,  becoming  a  maiden  not  dbtant  from  the  throne  of  England  —  grati- 
fied as  her  pride  must  have  been  with  the  mute  though  unceasing  homage 
rendered  to  her  hy  the  knight  whom  she  had  distinguished,  there  were 
moments  when  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  loving  and  oeloved,  murmured 
against  the  restraints  of  state  and  form  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
when  she  almost  blamed  the  timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed  resolved  not 
to  infringe  them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  of  birth  and  rank, 
had  drawn  around  her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might 
indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which  he  could  no  more  pass,  than  an. 
evoked  spirit  can  tranBeress  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  ijie  rod  of  a, 
powerful  encbantfir.  The  thought  involuntarily  pressed  on  her  that  she 
herself  must  venture,  were  it  but  the  point  of  her  fairy  foot,  beyond  the 
prescribed  boundary,  if  she  ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover,  so  reserved  and 
bashful,  an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour,  as  but  to  salute  her  shoe-tie. 
There  was  an  example,  the  noted  precedent  of  the  "King's  daughter  of 
Hungary,"  who  thus  generously  encouraged  the  "  Squire  of  low  degree;" 
and  Edith,  though  of  kingly  blood,  was  no  King's  daughter,  any  more  than 
hor  lover  was  of  low  degree  —  fortune  had  put  no  such  estreme  barrier  in 
obstacle  to  their  affections.  Something,  however,  within  the  maiden's 
bosom — that  modest  pride,  which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself— forbade 
her,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  to  make  those  ad- 
vances, which,  in  every  case,  delicaCT  assiens  to  the  other  sei ;  above  all. 
Sir  Kenneth  was  a  knight  so  gentle  and  honourable,  so  highly  accom- 
plished, as  her  imagination  at  least  suggested,  together  with  the  strictest 
feelings  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  however  constrained 
her  attitude  might  be  while  receiving  his  adorations,  like  the  image  of  some 
deity,  who  is  neither  supposed  to  ieel  nor  to  reply  to  the  homage  of  ita 
votaries,  still  the  idol  feared  that  to  step  prematurely  from  her  pedestal, 
would  be  to  degrade  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  worshipper. 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even  discover  signs  of  appro- 
bation in  the  rigid  and  immovable  features  of  a  marble  image,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  something,  which  could  he  as  favourably  interpreted,  glanced 
from  the  bright  eye  of  the  lovely  Edith,  whose  beauty,  indeed,  consisted 
rather  more  id  that  very  power  of  esprcssipn,  than  on  absolute  regularity 
of  contour,  or  brilliancy  of  complexion.  Some  light  marks  of  distinction 
had  escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding  her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else  how 
could  Sir  Kenneth  have  so  readily,  and  so  undoubtingly,  recognized  tie 
Jovely  hand,  of  which  scarce  two  flngere  were  visible  from  under  the  veil,  or 
how  could  he  have  rested  so  thoronghly  assured  that  two  flowers,  successively 
dfopt  on  the  spot,  were  intended  as  a  recognitaon  on  the  part  of  his  lady- 
love 7  By  what  train  of  observation  —  hy  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  ges- 
tures— by  what  instinctive  free-masonry  of  love,  this  degree  of  intelligence 
came  to  subsist  between  Edith  and  her  lover,  we  cannot  attempt  to  ^ace ; 
for  we  are  old,  and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affection,  quickly  discovered  by 
younger  eyes,  defy  the  power  of  ours.  Enough,  that  such  affection  did ' 
subsist  between  parties  who  had  never  even  spoken  to  one  another,  though, 
on  the  side  of  Edith,  it  was  checked  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  farther  progress  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  npon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears,  lest  ho 
had  over-estimated  the  slight  tokens  of  the  lady's  notice,  varied,  08  they 
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.rily  were,  by  long  interrals  of  apparent  coldness,  during  whioli, 
either  the  foar  of  exciting  the  observation  of  otbera,  and  thus  drawing 
danger  upon  her  lover,  or  that  of  sintiing  in  his  esteem  by  seeming  too 
■willing  to  be  won,  made  her  behave  with  indifference,  as  if  unobservant  of 
his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story  renders  ceceBsnry, 
may  sewe  to  explain  the  state  of  intelligenBe,  if  it  deserves  so  strong  a 
name,  betwixt  the  lovers,  when  Ediib's  unexpected  appearance  in  the  chapel 
produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  her  knight. 


(EljilitH  lb  /ittlr. 


The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness,  continued  to  brood  fo( 
more  than  an  hour  over  the  chapel  in  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Leo- 
pard still  kneeling,  alternately  expressing  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  gratitade 
to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own 
safety,  his  own  destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious,  had  not 
now  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections.  He  was  in  tho.neigh- 
bourhood  of  Lady  Edith,  he  had  received  tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in  a 
place  hallowed  by  relics  of  the  most  awful  sanctity.  A  Christian  soldier, 
a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  nothing,  think  of  nothbg,  but  his  duty  to 
Heaven,  and  his  devoir  to  his  lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have  noticed,  a  shrill  whistle, 
like  that  with  which  a  falconer  calls  his  hawk,  was  heard  to  ring  sharply 
through  the  vaulfod  chapel.  It  was  a  sound  ill  suited  to  the  place,  and  re- 
minded  Sir  Kenneth  how  necessary  it  was  he  should  be  u])on  his  guard.  He 
started  from  his  knee,  and  laid  bis  hand  upon  his  poniard.  A  creaking 
sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pulleys,  succeeded,  and  a  light  streaming  upivards, 
as  from  an  opening  in  tlie  floor,  showed  that  a  trap-door  had  been  raised  or 
depressed.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny  arm,  partly  naked,  pnrtly 
clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite,  arose  out  of  the  aperfure,  holding  a  lamp 
as  high  as  it  could  stretch  upwards,  and  the  figure  to  which  the  arm  be- 
longed ascended  step  by  step  to  the  level  of  the  chapel  floor.  The  form 
and  face  of  the  being  who  thus  presented  himself,  were  those  of  a  frightful 
dwarf,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fantastically  adorned  with  three  peacock- 
feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samit«,  the  richness  of  which  rendered  his  ugliness 
more  conspicuous,  distinguished  by  gold  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  a  white 
eiik  sash,  m  which  he  wore  a  gold-hUted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had 
in  his  left  hand  a  kind  of  broom.  So  soon  as  he  had  stepped  from  the 
aperture  through  which  he  arose,  he  stood  still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself 
more  distinctly,  moved  the  lamp  which  he  held  elowly  over  his  face  and 
person,  successively  illuminating  his  wild  and  fantastic  features,  and  his 
misshapen,  but  nervous  limbs.  Though  disproportion ed  in  person,  the 
dwarf  was  not  so  distorted  as  to  argue  any  want  of  strength  or  activity. 
While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  on  this  disagreeable  object,  the  popular  creed 
occurred  to  his  remembrance,  concerning  gnomes,  or  earthly  spirits,  which 
make  their  abode  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  and  so  much  iSd  this  figure 
correspond  with  Ideas  he  had  formed  of  their  appearance,  that  ho  looked 
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on  it  with  disgust,  mingled  not  indeed  with  fear,  but  that  sort  of  awe  which 
the  presence  of  a  supernatural  creature  may  infuse  into  the  moat  steady 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from  lieneatli  a  companion. 
This  second  figure  ascended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first;  but  it  was  a 
feraale  arm,  in  this  second  instance,  which  upheld  the  lamp  from  the  sub- 
terranean vault  out  of  which  these  presentments  arose,  and  it  was  a  female 
form,  much  resemhling  the  first  in  shape  and  proportions,  which  slowly 
emerged  from  the  floor.  Her  dress  was  also  of  red  samite,  fantastioally  cut 
and  flounced,  as  if  she  had  been  dressed  for  some  exhibition  of  mimes  or 
jugglers  ;  and  with  the  same  minuteness  which  her  predecessor  had  es- 
hihited,  she  passed  the  lamp  over  her  face  and  person,  which  seemed  to 
rival  the  male  in  ugliness.  But,  with  all  this  most  unfavourable  exterior, 
there  was  one  trait  in  the  features  of  both  which  argued  alertness  and  in- 
telligence in  the  most  uncommon  degree.  This  arose  from  the  brillinncy 
of  their  eyes,  which,  deep  set  beneath  black  and  shagsy  brows,  gleamed 
with  a  lustre  which,  like  that  in  the  eye  of  the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  extreme  ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  aa  if  spell-bound,  while  this  unlovely  pair,  moving 
round  the  chapel  close  to  each  other,  appeared  to  perform  the  duty  of  sweep- 
ing it,  lite  menials ;  but,  aa  they  used  only  one  hand,  the  floor  was  not 
much  benefited  by  the  exercise,  which  they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  ges- 
tures and  manner,  as  befitted  their  bizarre  and  fontastio  appearance.  When, 
they  approached  near  to  the  knieht,  in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  they 
ceased  to  use  their  brooms,  anif  placing  themselves  side  by  side,  directly 
opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they  again  slowly  shifted  the  lights  which  they 
hold,  so  as  to  allow  him  distinctly  to  survey  features  whicn  were  not  ren- 
dered^nore  agreeable  by  being  brought  nearer,  and  io  observe  the  extreme 
quickness  and  keenness  with  which  their  black  and  glittering  eyes  flashed 
back  the  light  of  the  lamps.  They  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  him,  turned  their  faoes'to 
each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud  yelling  laugh,  which  resounded  in  his  ears. 
The  sound  was  eo  ghastly,  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and 
hastily  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Glod,  who  they  were  who  profaned  that 
holy  place  with  such  antic  gestures  and  elritch  exclamations. 

"  I  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,"  said  the  abortion-seehiing  male,  in  a  voice 
corresponding  to  bis  figure,  and  resembling  that  of  the  night-crow  more  than 
any  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight. 

"  And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,"  replied  the  female,  in  tones 
which,  being  shriller,  were  yet  wilder  than  those  of  her  companion. 

"Wherefore  are  you  here?"  again  demanded  the  knight,  scarcely  yet  as- 
sured that  it  was  human  beings  which  he  saw  before  him. 

"  I  am,"  replied  He  male  dwarf,  with  much  assumed  gravity  and  dignity, 
"  the  twelfth  Imaum — I  am  Mahommed  MoLadi,  the  guide  and  the  oonouctor 
of  the  faithful.  An  hundred  horses  stand  ready  saddled  for  me  and  my 
train  at  the  Holy  City,  and  as  many  at  the  City  of  Refuge.  I  am  he  who 
shalt  bear  witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

"  Thou  liest  I"  answered  the  female,  interrupting  her  companion,  In  tones 
yet  shriller  than  his  own  ;  "  I  am  none  of  thy  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such 
infidel  trash  as  the  Mahommed  of  whom  thou  speakest.  May  my  curse  rest 
upon  his  coffin ! — I  tell  thee,  thou  ass  of  Issachar,  thou  art  King  Arthur  of 
Britain,  whom  the  fairies  stole  away  from  the  field  of  Avalon;  and  I  am 
Dame  Guenevra,  famed  for  her  beauty."^ 

"But  in  truth,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "we  are  distressed  princes, 
dwelling  under  the  wing  of  King  Guy  'of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven 
out  from  his  own  nest  by  the  fonl  infidels — Heaven's  bolts  consume  them  1'- 

"  Hush,"  ^id  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the  knight  had  entered — 
"  Hush,  fools,  and  begone ;  your  ministry  is  ended." 
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The  dwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command,  than  gibbering  in  disoonl- 
ant  whispers  to  each  other,  they  blew  out  their  iightB  at  once,  and  left  the 
knight  in  utter  darkneaa,  which,  when  the  pattering  of  their  retiring  feet 
had  died  away,  was  soon  accompanied  bj  its  fittest  companion,  total  eilenoe. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  a  relief.  Ha 
could  not,  from  their  language,  mannera,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  thoy 
belonged  to  the  degraded  class  of  beings,  whom  deformity  of  person,  and 
weakness  of  intellect,  recommended  to  the  painful  situation  of  appendages 
to  great  families,  where  their  personal  appearance  and  imbecility  were  food 
for  merriment  to  the  houBehold.  Superior  in  no  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
iners  of  his  time,  the  Scottish  knight  might,  at  another  period,  have 
(1  much  amused  by  the  mummery  of  these  poor  efGgies  of  humanity; 
out  now,  their  appearance,  gesticulations,  and  language,  broke  the  train  of 
deep  and-solemn  feeling  with  which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
th«  disappearance  of  the  unhappy  objects, 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered 
opened  slowly,  and,  remaining  ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from  a 
lantern  placed  upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful  and  wavering  gleam  showed 
a.  dark  form  reclined  beside  the  entrance,  but  without  its  precincts,  which, 
on  approaching  it  more  nearly,  he  recogn  zed  to  be  the  hermit,  couching  in 
the  same  bumble  posture  in  which  he  had  at  hr^t  la  d  h  n  self  down,  and 
which  doubtless  he  had  retained  daring  the  whole  t  me  of  his  guest's  cod' 
tinning  in  the  chapel. 

"All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  1  eard  the  kn  ght  approaching  — 
"  and  fie  most  wretched  of  earthly  sinners  w  th  1  m  wl  o  should  think 
himself  most  honoured  and  most  happy  an  ong  the  race  i  humanity,  must 
retire  from  this  place.  Take  the  light,  and  gu  di>  n  e  d  wn  the  descent,  for 
I  may  not  uncover  my  eyes  until  I  am  far  from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn  and  yet  ecstatic  sense 
of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced  even  the  eager  workings  of  curiosity.  He 
led  the  way,  with  considerable  accuracy,  through  the  various  secret  pas- 
sages and  stairs  bj  which  they  had  ascended,  until  at  length  they  found 
tliemeelves  in  the  outward  cell  of  the  hermit's  cavern. 

"  The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  h>  his  dungeon,  reprieved  from  one 
miserable  day  to  another,  until  his  awful  judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the 
weil-deserved  sentence  to  be  carried  into  esecution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the  veil  with  which  his 
eyes  had  been  boand,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  suppressed  and  hollow 
Bigh.  No  sooner  had  he  restored  it  to  the  crypt  from  which  he  had  caused 
the  Soot  to  bring  it,  than  he  said  hastily  and  sternly  to  his  companion  — 
"  Begone,  begone  —  to  rest,  to  rest.  You  may  sleep  —  you  can  sleep  —  I 
neither  can  nor  may." 

Eespectin?  the  profound  a^tation  with  which  this  was  spoken,  the  knialit 
retired  into  3ie  inner  cell ;  but,  casting  back  his  eye  as  ho  left  the  eiterior 
grotto,  he  beheld  the  anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste, 
of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  he  could'Shut  the  frail  door  which  separated 
the  two  compartments  of  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge,  and 
the  groans  of  the  penitent  under  bis  self-inflicted  penance.  A  cold  shudder 
oanie  over  the  knight  as  he  reflected  what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin, 
what  the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  apparently,  such  severe  penance  could 
neither  cleanse  or  assuage.  He  told  his  beads  devoutlv,  and  flung  himself 
on  his  rude  couch,  after  a  glance  at  tlie  still  sleeping  Moslem,  and,  wearied 
by  the  various  scenes  of  the  day  and  the  night,  soon  slept  as  sound  as  in- 
fancy. Upon  his  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  held  certain  oonforenoes  with 
the  hermit  upon  matters  of  importance,  and  the  result  of  their  intercourse 
induced  him  to  remain  for  two  days  longer  in  the  grotto.  He  was  regular, 
as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  devotional  oseroisos,  but  was  not  again  admitted 
to  the  chapel  in  which  he  had  seen  such  wonders. 
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The  scene  must  change,  as  our  program  has  announced,  flora  the  moun- 
Ittin  wilderness  of  Jordan  to  the  oanip  of  King  Richard  of  Englanilt,  then 
Etationed  betwixt  Jean  d'Aore  and  Ascolon ;  and  containing  that  armj  with 
which  ho  of  the  Lion  Heart  had  promised  himaeif  a  triumphant  march  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  if  not  hindered 
by  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian  princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
and  the  offence  taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed  haughtiness  of  the  £nglisli 
monarch,  and  Richard's  unveiled  contempt  for  his  brother  sovereigns,  who, 
bis  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in  courage,  hardihood,  and 
military  talents.  Such  discords,  and  particularly  those  betwist  Richard 
and  Philip  of  ^France,  created  disputes  and  obstacles  which  impeded  every 
active  measure  proposed  by  the  heroic  though  impetuous  Kiphard,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  daily  thinned,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  entire  bands,  headed  by  their  respective  feudal  leaders,  who 
withdrew  from  a  contest  in  which  they  had  ceased  to  hope  for  success. 

The  efTeots  of  the  cumate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  b>  soldiers. from  the 
north,  and  the  more  so  that  the  dissolute  license  of  the  Crusaders,  forming 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  principles  and  purposa  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
rendered  them  more  easy  victims  to  the  insalubrious  influence  of  burning 
beat  and  chilling  dews.  To  these  discouraging  caused  of  loss  was  to  be 
added  the  swori.of  the  enemy.  Saladin,  than  whom  no  greater  name  is 
recorded  in~Eastern  history,  had  learnt,  to  his  fatal  experience,  that  his 
light-armed  followers  were  little  able  to  meet  in  close  encounter  with  the 
iron-clad  Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  apprehend  and 
dread  the  adventurous  character  of  his  antagonist  Richard.  Rut  if  bis 
armies  were  more  than  once  rout«d  with  great  slaughter,  his  numbers  gave 
the  Saracen  the  advantage  in  those  lighter  skirmishes,  of  which  many  were 
inevitable. 

As  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enterprises  of  the  Sultan 
became  more  numerous  and  more  bold  in  this  species  ot  petty  warfare.  The 
camp  of  the  Crusaders  was  surrounded,  and  almost  besieged,  by  clouds  of 
light  cavalry,  resembling  swarms  of  wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are 
once  grasped,  but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude  superior  strength,  and  stinga 
to  inflict  harm  aod  mischief.  There  was  perpetual  warfare  of  posts  and 
foragers,  in  which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  corresponding 
object  being  gained ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  and  communications  were 
cut  off.  The  Crusaders  had  to  purchase  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  by 
life  itaelf;  and  water,  like  that  of  tho  woU  of  Bothlohcm,  longed  for  by 
King  David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  was  then,  as  before,  only  obtained 
by  the  expenditure  of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  mensnro,  counterbalanced  by  the  stern  reso-  ' 
lution  and  reckless  activity  of  King  Richard,  who,  with  some  of  his  best 
knights,  was  ever  on  horseback,  ready  to  repair  to  any  point  where  danger 
occurred,  and  often,  not  only  bringing  unexpected  succour  to  the  Chrfsdana, 
but  discomftting  the  infidels  when  they  seemed  most  secure  of  victory,  Rut 
even  the  iron  frame  of  C(eur  de  Lion  could  not  support,  without  injury,  thq 
alternations  of  the  unwholesome  climate,  joined  to  ceaseless  exertions  of 
body  and  mind.  He  became  afflicted  with  one  of  those  slow  and  wasting 
fovors  peculiar  to  Asia,  and,  in  despite  of  his  great  strength,  and  still  greater 
oourage,  grew  first  unfit  to  Biount  on  horseback,  and  then  unatle  to  attend 
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the  councils  of  ■war,  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  held  by  tbe  Crusadera. 
It  was  difficult  to-say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivity  was  reudered 
more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English  monarch,  bj  th«  resolution 
of  the  council  to  engage  in  a,  truce  of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin  ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  was  Incensed  at  the  delay  which  this  interpoaeij 
to  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprise,  he  was,  on  tho  other,  somewhat  oon- 
Bolei  by  knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring  laurels,  while  he  remained 
inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Cceur  de  Lion  could  least  excuse,  was  the  general 
inactivity  -which  prevailed  in  the  carop  of  the  Crusaders,  so  soon  as  his  ill- 
ness aBBttDied  a  serious  aspect ;  and  the  reports  which  he  extracted  from  his 
UDwilling  attendants  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  hopes  of  the  host  had 
abated  in  proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  tbe  interval  of  truce  was  em- 
ployed, ntrt  in  recruiting  their  unmbors,  reanimating  their  courage,  fostering 
their  spirit  of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy  and  determined  advance 
«pon  tne  Holy  City,  which  was  the  object  of  their  expedition,  bnt  in  secuiv 
inE  the  camp  occupied  by  their  diminished  followers,  with  trenches,  pali- 
sades, and  other  fordfioations,  as  if  preparing  rather  to  repel  an  attack  from 
a  powerful  enemy  bo  soon  as  hostilities  shonld  recommence,  than  to  assume 
the  proud  character  of  conquerors  and  assailants. 

The  English  king  chafed  under  these  reports,  like  the  imprisoned  lion 
viewing  his  prey  from  the  iron  barriers  of  his  oa^.  Naturally  rash  and 
impetuous,  the  irritability  of  his  temper  preyed  on  itself.  He  Was  dreaded 
by  his  attendants,  and  even  the  medical  assistants  feared  to  assume  the  ne- 
cessary authority,  which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  his  patient,  must  needs 
exercise  over  him.  One  faithful  baron,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  congenial 
natnre  of  his  disposition,  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Kin^s  person,  dared 
alone  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath,  and  quietly,  hut  firmly, 
mtMntmied  a  control  which  no  other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous  in- 
valid, and  which  Thomas  de  Multon  only  exercised,  because  he  esteemed  his 
sovereign's  life  and  honour  more  than  ho  did  the  degree  of  favour  which  he 
might  lose,  or  even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a  patient  so 
intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  perilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  and,  in  an  age 
when  surnames  and  tities  were  not  distinctly  attached,  as  now,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  bore  them,  he  was  called  by  the  Normans  the  Lord  de  Vaus, 
and  in  English,  by  the  Saxons,  who  clung  to  their  native  language,  and  were 
proud  of  the  share  of  Saxon  blood  in  this  renowned  warrior's  veins,  he  was 
termed  Thomas,  or  more  femiliarly,  Thorn  of  the  Gills,  or  Narrow  Valleys, 
ftom  which  his  extensive  domains  derived  their  well-known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars,  whether  waged 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  or  amongst  the  various  domestic  factions 
which  then  tore  the  former  country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  been  distin- 
guished, as  well  from  his  military  conduct  as  his  personal  prowess.  He 
was,  in  other  respects,  a  rude  soldier,  blunt  and  careless  in  his  bearing,  and 
taciturn,  nay,  almost  sullen  in  his  habits  of  society,  and  seeming,  at  least, 
to  disclaim  ijl  knowledge  of  policy  and  of  oourUy  art  There  were  men, 
however,  who  pretended  to  look  deeply  into  character,  who  asserted  that  the 
Lord  de  Vaux  was  not  less  shrewd  and  asjiiring,  though  he  was  blunt  and 
bold,  and  who  thought  that,  while  he  assimilated  himself  to  the  king's  own 
character  of  blunt  hardihood,  it  was,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  an  eye 
to  establish  his  favour,  and  to  gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition. 
But  no  one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  by  rivalling  him  in 
the  dangerous  occupation  of  diuly  attendance  on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient, 
whose  disease  was  pronounced  infectious,  and  more  especially  when  it  was 
lemembored  that  the  patient  was  Cceur.de  Lion,  suffering  under  all  tho 
furious  impatience  of  a  soldier  withheld  from  battle,  and  a  sovereign  se- 
(juBstered  from  authority ;  and  the  cpmmon  soldiers,  at  least  in  the  EuglisL 
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army,  were  generally  of  opinion  that  De  Vaus  attended  on  tho  Kaog  like 
comrade  upon  comrade,  in  tlie  honest  nnd  disinterested  frankness  of  mili- 
tary friendship,  contrneted  between  the  partakers  of  daily  dangers. 

It  was  on  ttie  deoliae  of  a  Syrian  dfiy  that  Richard  lay  oa  his  oonoh  of 
sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in  his  raind  as  his  illness  made  it  irksome  to 
his  hody.  His  bright  blue  e^e,  which  at  all  times  shone  with  nncommon 
koeimess  and  splendour,  had  its  -vivacity  augm.ented  by  fever  and  mental 
impatience,  and  glanced  from  among  hie  curled  and  unshorn  looks  of  yellow 
hair,  a&  fitfully  and  as  vividly,  ae  the  Ifist  gleams  of  the  sun  shoot  through 
the  clouds  of  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  which  still,  towoYer,  are  gilded 
by  its  beams.  His  maniy  features  showed  the  progress  of  wasting  illness, 
and  bis  beard,  neglected  and  untrimmed,  had  overgrown  both  lips  and  chin. 
Casting  himself  ftom  side  to  aide,  nowclutching  towards  him  the  ooTeringe, 
which  at  the  next  moment  he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his  tossed  couch, 
and  impatient  gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  reckless  im- 
patience of  a  disposition,  whose  natural  sphere  was  that  of  the  most  actire 
esertion. 

Beside  his  conch  stood  Thomas  de  Tanx,  in  face,  attitude,  and  manner, 
tlie  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  suffering  monarch.  His  stature 
approached  tlie  gigantic,  and  bis  hair  in  thickness  might  have  resembled 
that  of  Samson,  though  only  after  the  Israclilish  champion's  locks  bad 
passed  under  the  shears  of  the  Philistines,  for  those  of  De  Vaux  were  out 
short,  that  they  might  be  enclosed  under  his  helmet.  The  light  of  his  broad, 
large  hiael  eye,  reaombled  that  of  the  autumn  movn,  and  it  was  only  per- 
turbed for  a  moment,  when  from  time  to  time  it  was  attracted  by  Eichavd'a 
Tchement  marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness.  His  features,  though  mas- 
sive like  his  person,  might  hare  been  handsome  before  they  were  defaced 
with  scars ;  his  npper  lip,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Normans,  was  covered 
with  thick  mustaches,  which  grew  so  long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with 
his  hair,  and,  like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled  with  gray. 
His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which  most  readily  defies  both  toil  and  eli- 
mate,  for  he  was  thin  flanked,  broad  chested,  long  armed,  deep  breathed, 
and  sk ong  limbed.  Ho  had  not  laid  aside  his  buff-coat^  which  displayed  the 
oroBS-out  on  the  shoulder,  for  moro  than  three  nights,  enjoying  but  such 
momentary  repose  aa  the  warder  of  a  siok  monarch's  couch  might  by 
snatclics  indulge.  This  Baron  rarely  changed  his  posture,  except  to  admin- 
ister io  Richard  the  medicine  or  refreshments,  which  none  of  his  less  favoured 
attendants  could  persuade  the  impatient  monarch  to  take ;  and  there  was 
something  affecting  in  the  kindly,  yet  awkward  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
thurged  offices  so  strangely  contrasted  with  his  blunt  and  soldierly  habits 


The  pavilion  in  which  these  pfersonagea  were,  had,  as  became  the  time, 
as  well  aa  the  personal  character  of  Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a 
sumptuous  or  royal  character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  several 
of  them  of  strange  and  newly-iijjented  construction,  were  scattered  about 
the  tented  apartment,  or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  supported  it. 
Skins  of  animals  aiiun  in  the  chase  were  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  ex- 
tended along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and,  upon  a  heap  of  these  sylvan 
spoils,  lay  three  ala^ts,  as  they  were  then  called,  (wolf-gray-hounds,  that  is,) 
of  the  largest  si^e,  and  as  white  as  snow.  Their  faces,  marked  with  many 
a  scar  from  clutch  and  fang,  showed  their  share  in  eoUecting  the  trophies 
upon  which  they  reposed,  and  their  eyes,  fixed  from  time  to  time  witb  an 
expressive  stretch  and  yawn  upon  the  bed  of  Richard,  evinced  how  much 
they  marvelled  at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity  which  they  were 
compelled  to  share.  These  were  but  the  accompaniments  of  the  soldier 
and  huntsman;  but,  on  a  small  table  close  by  the  bed,  was  placed  a  shield 
of  wrought  steel,  of  triangular  form,  bearing  the  three  lions  passant,  first 
assumed  by  the  chivalrous  monarch,  and  before  it  the  golden  cirolet,  re«em> 
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bling  much  a  dueal  coronet,  only  that  it  was  higher  in  front  than  bohincl, 
which,  -with  the  purple  yelvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that  lined  it,  furmed 
then  the  emblem  of  England's  Bovereignty.  Beaide  it,  as  if  prompt  for 
defending  the  regal  eymbol,  lay  a  mighty  curtal  ase,  whioii  would  have 
wearied  the  arm  of  any  other  than  Ci»nr  da  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two  or  three  officers  of  the 
royal  houBehola,  depressed,  aniious  for  their  master's  health,  and  not  leas 
60  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their  gloomj'  apprehonsiona 
spiread  themselves  to  tho  warders  without,  who  paced  about  in  downcast  and 
Bilent  contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood  motionleas  on  their 
post,  rather  like  armed  trophies  than  living  warriors. 

"  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from  without.  Sir  Thomas  V 
said  the  King,  aftor  a  long  and  perturbed  silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agi- 
tation which  we  have  endeavoured  to  desorihe.  "  All  our, knights  turned 
women,  and  our  ladies  become  devotees,  and  neither  a  spark  of  valour  nor 
of  gallantry  to  enlighten  a  camp  which  contains  the  choicest  of  Europe's 
chivalry  —  Ha!" 

"  The  truce,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vans,  with  the  same  patience  with  vrhioli 
he  had  twenty  times  repeated  the  explanation — ■'  the  truce  prevents  us  bear- 
ing ourselves  as  men  of  action  ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  am  no  great  reveller, 
as  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  and  seldom  eschange  steel  and  buff  for 
velvet  and  gold — but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are  waiting 
upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  Princess,  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  convent 
of  Engaddi,  to  acoomplish.  their  vows  for  your  Hjghness's  deliverance  from 
this  trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience  of  indisposition, 
"  that  royal  matrons  and  maidens  should  risk  themselves,  where  the  doss 
'who  defile  the  land  have  as  little  truth  to  man,  as  they  have  faith  towards 
God?" 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Be  Vaux,  " thoy  have  Saladin's  word  for  their 

"  True,  true !"  replied  Richard,  "  and  I  did  the  heathen  Soldan  injustice 
—  I  owe  him  reparation  for  it.  — Would  God  I  were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him 
iipon  my  body  between  the  two  hosts — Christendom  and  Heathenesse  both 

As  Uichard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of  bed,  naked  to  the  shoul- 
der, and,  painfully  raising  himself  in  his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand, 
as  if  it  grasped  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  then  brandished  over  the  jew- 
elled turban  of  the  Soldan.  It  was  not  without  a  gentie  degree  of  violence, 
whioh  the  King  would  scarce  have  endured  from  another,  that  De  Vaus,  in 
his  character  of  sick-nurse,  compelled  his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  in 
the  couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck,  and  shoulders,  with  the  caro 
which  a  mother  bestows  upon  an  impatient  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one,  De  Taux,"  said  the  King, 
laughing  with  a  bitter  expression,  while  ^e  submitted  to  the  strength  which 
ho  was  unable  to  resist ;  "  mathinks  a  coif  would  become  thy  lowering  fea- 
tures as  well  as  a  child's  biggin  would  beseem  mine.  We  should  be  a  babe 
and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with." 

"  We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  taj  liege,"  said  De  Vaui ;  "  and, 
I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten  them  again.  What  is  a  fever-fit,  that  we  should 
not  endure  it  patiently,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  easily  i" 

"Fever-fit I"  exclaimed  Richard  impetuously;  "thou  mayest  think,  and 

-My,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit  with  me;  but  what  is  it  with  all  the  other 


instiy, 
Ohristi 


Ihristian  princes — with  Philip  of  France — with  that  dull  Austrian — with 
him  of  Montserrat — with  the  Hospitallers — with  the  Templars — what  is  it 
with  all  them?  — I  will  tell  thee  —  it  is  a  cold  palsy —  a  dead  loihargy  — a 
disease  that  deprives  them  of  speech  and  action  —  a  canker  that  has  eaten 
into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  chivalrous,  and  virtuw^  WSS  them 
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— that  has  made  them  false  to  the  noblest  vow  ever  kDights  were  sworn  to — 
has  made  thera  indifferent  to  their  fame,  and  forgetful  of  their  God  1" 

"Tot  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "take  it  leaa  vio- 
lently— jou  will  he  heard  without  doors,  where  anoh  apeeches  are  hut  tao 
current  already  amon^  the  cowmen  soldiery,  and  engender  discord  and  conr 
tention  in  the  Christian  host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness  mars  the 
mainspring  of  their  enterprise :  a  mangonel  will  work  without  screw  and 
Icvor  better  than  the  Chrisdan  host  without  King  Riohacd." 

"  Thoo  flatterest  me,  De  Vaus,"  said  Eiohard  ;  and,  not  insensible  to  the 
power  of  praise,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate 
attempt  to  repose  than  he  had  jet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  de  Vaus  was  no 
courtier ;  tha  phrase  which  had  olTered  had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe  and  pro- 
long the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He  waa  silent,  therefore,  until,  re- 
lapsing info  his  moody  oontempiations,  the  King  demanded  of  him  aharply, 
"  Despardieax  1  This  is  smoothlj  said  to  sootne  a  sick  man ;  but  does  a 
Icitgue  of  monarchs,  an  assemblage  of  nobles,  a  oonvocalion  of  all  the  chi- 
valry of  Europe,  droop  with  the  sickness  of  one  man,  though  ho  chances  to 
he  King  of  England?  Why  should  Kchard's  illnesB,  or  Riohard'a  death, 
check  toe  march  of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave  as  himself?  When  tha 
maater-stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do  not  disperse  upon  his  fall  —  when 
the  falcon  strikes  the  leading  crane,  another  takes  the  gaidance  of  the  pha- 
lanx. —  Why  do  not  the  powers  assemble  and  choose  some  one,  to  whom 
they  may  intrust  the  guidance  of  the  host?" 

■■rorsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  De  Vaax,  "I  hoar  con- 
Bultafions  have  been  held  among  the  royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpose." 

"  Ha  1"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,  giviuK  his  mental  irri- 
tation another  direction  —  "  Am  I  forgot  by  my  allies  ere  1  have  taken  the 
last  sacrament?  —  do  they  hold  me  dead  already? — But  no,  no — they  are 
right — And  whom  do  they  select  as  leader  of  the  Christian  host?" 

"  Rank  and  dignity,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the  King  of  France." 

"  Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip  of  France  and  Na- 
varre— Dennis  Moun^oie — his  Most  Christian  Majesty  1  mouth-filling  words 
these  !  There  is  hut  one  risk — that  he  might  mistake  the  words  £Jn  aniere 
for  En  avant,  and  lead  us  back  (o  Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jemsaiem. 
His  politic  bead  has  learned  by  this  timoi  that  there  is  more  to  be  gotten  by 
oppressing  his  feudatories,  and  pillaging  his  allies,  than  fighting  with  the 
Turks  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria,"  said  De  Vaux. 

"What!  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself,  Thomas — nearly  as 
thick-headed,  but  without  thy  indifference  to  danger,  and  earaiessness  of 
offence?  I  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  fiesh  no  bolder 
animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevishness  of  a  wasp,  and  the  courage 
of  a,  wren.  Out  upon  him  I  —  fe  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory !  — 
Give  him  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink  with  his  besmirched  baaren-hautera 
and  lanceknochis." 

"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  continued  the  baron,  not 
sorry  to  keep  his  master's  attention  engaged  on  other  topics  than  hia  own 
illness,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  characters  of  prince  and  poientatfi  — 
"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  ha  continued,  "  undaunted, 
skilful,  brarc  in  battle,  and  sa^e  in  council,  having  no  separate  kingdoms 
of  hia  own  to  divert  his  exertions  from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  — 
what  thinlts  your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian host?" 

"  Ila,  Beau-Seant !"  answered  the  King,  "  Oh,  no  exception  can  be  taken 
to  Brother  Giles  Amaury — he  understands  the  ordering  of  a  battle,  and  tha 
fighting  in  front  when  it  begins.  But,  Sir  Thomas,  wore  it  fair  to  take  tha 
ITolj  Land  &om  the  heathen. Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  virtues  which  ma^r 
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distinguish  unchristened  man,  and  give  it  to  Giloa  Amaury,  a 
than  himself — an   idolater — a  devil- worshipper  —  a   neorom 
pTaotises  crimes  the  most  dark  and  nnnatural,  in  the  vaults  and  secret 
places  of  abomination  and  darkness?" 

"  The  Grand  Maelar  of  the  HoBpitallere  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ia  not 
tainted  Ijy  fame,  either  with  heresy  or  magic,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  But  la  he  not  a  sordid  miser  V  said  Eiehard,  hastily ;  "  has  he  not  been 
suspected — ay,  more  than  suspected  —  of  selling  to  the  infidels  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  would  never  have  won  hy  fair  force!  Tush,  man, 
better  give  the  army  to  be  made  merchandise  of  by  Venetian  skippers  and 
Lomhardy  pedlars,  than  trust  it  to  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess,"  said  the  Baron  de  Yaux 
— "  What  Bay  you  to  the  gallant  Marquia  of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant, 
such  a  good  man-atrarms  ?" 

Wise?  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard;  "  elegant  in  a  lady's 


chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay,  Conrade  of  Montserrat, — who  knows  not  the 
popinjay!  Politic  and  versatile,  ho  will  change  you  hia  purposes  as  often 
as  the  trimmings  of  his  doublet,  and  you  shtJl  never  be  able  to  guess  the 


e  of  hia  inmost  vestments  from  their  outward  colours. 
ay,  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and  can  bear  him  well  in  tio  tilt-yard,  and 
at  the  barriers,  when  swords  are  blunted  at  point  and  edge,  and  spears  are 
tipped  with  trenohers  of  wood,  instead  of  steel  pikes.  Wert  thou  not  with 
mo,  when  I  smd  to  that  same  gay  Marquis,  '  Here  be  three  good  Christiana, 
and  on  yonder  plain  there  pricka  a  band  of  aome  threeacore  Saracens,  what 
Bay  you  to  charge  them  briskly?  There  are  but  twenty  unbelieving  mis- 
creants to  each  trne  knight.'" 

"  I  reoolieet  the  Marquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  that  hia  limbs  were  of 
flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that  heivould  rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of 
a  beast,  though  that  beast  were  the  lion.  Bat  I  aee  how  it  ia  —  we  shall 
end  where  we  began,  without  hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heaven 
shall  restore  King  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  grave  remark,  Kichard  burst  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the 
first  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged  in,  "  Why,  what  a  thing  is  con- 
science," he  said,  "  that  through  its  means  even  such  a  thiek-witted  northern 
lord  as  thou  canst  bring  thy  severeign  to  confess  his  folly  I  It  is  true,  that^ 
did  they  not  propose  themselves  as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-staff,  little  should 
1  care  for  plucking  the  silken  trappings  off  the  puppets  thou  hast  shown  me 
in  succession — What  concerns  it  me  what  fine  tinsel  robes  they  sw^ger  ia, 
unless  when  thoy  are  named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enterprise  to  which  I 
have  vowed  myself?  Yes,  De  Vaus,  I  confess  my  weakness,  and  the  wilful- 
ness of  my  ambition.  The  Christian  camp  contains,  doubtleaa,  many  a 
bettor  knight  than  Richard  of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  worthy 
to  assign  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the  host— but,"  oontinned  the 
warlike  monarch,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  and  shaking  the  cover  from 
hia  head,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  "  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  while  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  task,  he 
should,  so  soon  aa  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest,  undergo  my  challenge  to 
mortal  combat,  for  having  diminished  my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to 
the  object  of  my  enterprise.  —  But  hark,  what  trumpets  are  those  at  a 
distance  ?" 

"  Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  ray  liege,"  said  the  stout  Englishman. 

"Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  endeavouring  to  start  up 
—  "  hoarest  thou  not  that  clash  and  clang  f  By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in 
the  camp  —  I  hear  their  lelies."* 

He  again  endeavoured  to  got  out  of  bed,  and  De  Vaux  was  obliged  to 
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eisei'oise  his  own  great  atrengtb,  and  alao  to  Eummoa  the  aasistince  of  the 
chnDibGrlains  from  the  inner  tent,  to  restrain  him 

"  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the  incensed  monarch  whon, 
hreathlesB  and  esiiausted  with  struggling,  hp  wis  compelled  to  submit  to 
superior  strength,  and  to  repose  in  quiet  on  his  oouoh  I  would  I  were — 
I  ivouid  I  wore  but  strong  enough  to  dash  thy  brains  out  with  mj  battle- 

"  I  would  jou  had  the  strength,  my  liego,"  said  De  Taus.  "  and  would 
evon  take  the  rislc  of  its  being  so  employed.  The  odds  would  he  great  in 
favour  of  Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multon  dead,  and  Cteur  de  Lion  him- 

"  Mine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard,  eitecding  his  hand,  which 
tho  baton  reverentially  saluted,  "  forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  mood. 
It  is  this  burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and  not  thy  kind  master,  Richard 
of  England.  But  go,  I  prithee,  and.  bring  mo  woivt  what  strangers  are  in 
the  camp,  for  those  sounds  are  not  of  Ohrtsf«ndom." 

Da  Vaui  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned,  and,  in  his  absence, 
which  he  had  resolved  should  be  brief,  he  charged  the  chamberlains,  pages, 
and  attendants  to  redouble  their  attention  on  their  sovereign,  with  threats 
of  holding  them  to  responsibility,  which  rather  added  to  than  diminished 
their  timid  ansiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  for  next  perhaps  fo  the 
iro  of  tho  monarch  himself,  they  dreaded  that  of  the  stern  and  inexorable 
Lord  of  Gi Island.* 


Cljnjittr  tjjE  lEDriitlj. 


s  band  of  Scottish  warriors  had  joined  the  Crusaders,  and 
had  naturally  placed  tbemselTea  under  the  command  of  the  Boglisb  monarch, 
being,  like  his  native  troops,  moat  of  them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent, 
speaking  the  same  Jangoages,  possessed,  some  of  them,  of  English  as  well 
as  Scottish  demesnes,  and  allied,  in  some  cases,  by  blood  and  intermarriage. 
The  period  also  preceded  that  when  the  grasping  ambition  of  Edward  I. 
gave  a  deadly  and  envenomed  character  to  Uie  wars  betwist  the  two  nations ; 
the  English  fighting  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish,  with 
all  the  stern  determination  and  obstinacy  which  has  ever  characterisied 
their  nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  independence,  by  the  most  violent 
means,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  the  most  es- 
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trorae  hazard.  As  jet,  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations,  though  fierce  and 
frequent,  had  been  conducted  on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted 
of  ihose  Hoftening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the  respect  for  open  and 
generous  foemen,  qualify  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  time  of  peooe, 
therefore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  engaged  in  war, 
waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and. rendered  dear  to  them  by  their 
ideas  of  religion,  the  adrenturers  of  both  countries  frequently  fought  side 
bj  side,  their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimulate  Uiem  to  excel 
each  other  in  their  efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  fnink  and  martial  character  of  Bichard,  who  made  no  distinctioa 
betwixt  his  own  sulyeeta  and  those  of  William  of  Scotland,  excepting  as 
they  bore  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  tended  much  to  conciliate  the 
troops  of  both  nations.  But  upon  his  illness,  and  the  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national  disunion  be- 
tween tbe  various  bands  united  in  the  Crusade,  began  to  display  itself,  just 
as  old  wounds  break  out  afresh  in  the  human  body,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottish  and  English,  equally  jealous  and  high-spirited,  and  apt  to 
take  offence,  —  the  former  the  more  so,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
nation, — began  to  fill  up,  by  internal  dissension,  the  period  when  the  truce 
forbade  them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance  on  the  Saracens,  Like  the 
contending  Roman  chiefs  of  old,  the  Scottish  would  admit  no  superiority, 
and  their  southern  neighbours  wonld  brook  no  equality.  There  were 
chai-ges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the  common  soldiery,  and  their 
leaders  and  commanders,  who  had  been  good  comrades  in  time  of  victory, 
lowered  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as  if  tbeir  union  had  not 
been  then  more  essential  than  ever,  not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common 
cause,  but  to  their  joint  safety.  The  same  disunion  had  begun  to  show  itself 
betwixt  the  Trench  and  English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  even 
between  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  but  it  is  only  that  which  divided  the  two 
nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and  who  seemed  more  animated  against 
each  other  for  the  very  reason,  that  our  narrative  ia  principally  concerned 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their  King  to  Palestine,  De 
Taux  was  most  prejudiced  against  the  Scottish ;  they  were  his  near  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  private  or 
Eublic  warfare,  and  on  whom  he  nad  inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he 
ad  sustained  at  their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion  to  the  King 
was  like  the  vivid  affection  of  the  old  English  mastiff  to  his  master,  leaving 
him  churlish  and  inaocesaihie  to  all  others,  even  towards  those  to  whom  he 
was  indifferent^  and  rough  and  dangerous  to  any  against  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  prejudice.  DeVaux  had  never  observed,  without  jealousy  and 
displeasure,  his  King  exhibit  any  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to  the  wicked, 
deceitful,  and  ferocious  race,  bom  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even  doubted  the 
success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  bear  arms,  holding 
them  in^his  secret  soul  little  better  than  the  Saracens  whom  he  came  to 
combat.  It  may  be  added,  that,  as  being  himsoif  a  blunt  and  downright 
Englishman,  unaccustomed  to  conceal  the  slightest  movement  either  of  love 
or  of  dislike,  ho  accounted  the  fair-spoken  courtesy,  which  the  Scots  had 
learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent  allies,  the  French,  or  which 
might  have  arisen  from  their  own  proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false 
ana  astucious  mark  of  the  most  aangerous  designs  against  their  neigh- 
bours, over  whom  he  believed,  with  genuine  English  confidence,  they  comd, 
by  fair  manhood,  never  obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  though  De  Vaux  entertained  these  sentiments  concerning  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  extended  them,  with  little  mitigation,  even  to  such  as  had 
d  the  Cross,  hia  respect  fpr  the  King,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  imposed 
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by  hia  vow  as  a  Omsader,  prevented  Iiim  from  displaying  them  otherwise 
than  by  regularly  shunning  ail  intercourse  irith  his  Scottish  brethren-at- 
arms,  as  far  a^  possible, — by  observing  a  sullen  taciturnity,  when  compelled 
to  meet  tfaem  occasionally,  —  and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them  when 
they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp.  The  Scottish  barons  find 
kiiighta  were  not  men  to  hear  his  scorn  unobserved  or  unreplied  to  ;  and  it 
came  to  that  pass,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  determined  and  active  enemy 
of  a  natdon,  whom,  after  all,  he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised. 
Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close  observers,  that,  if  he  had  not  towards  them 
the  charity  of  Scripture,  which  suffereth  long,  and  judges  kindly,  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  the  subordinate  and  Umited  virtue,  which  oileviatea 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  others.  The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Giisland  pro- 
cured supplies  of  proyisions  and  medicines,  and  some  of  these  usually 
flowed  by  secret  channels  into  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish ;  hia  surly  bene- 
volence proceeding  on  the  ^rinciplej  that,  nest  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe 
was  of  most  importance  to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  relations, 
as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought.  This  explanation  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  what  wo  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Yaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond  the  entrance  of  the 
royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware  of  what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the 
English  monarch,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly 
discovered,  that  the  musical  strains,  namely,  which  had  reached  their  ears, 
were  produced  by  the  pipes,  shalms,  and  kettle-drams  of  the  Saracens; 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  "formed  a  broad  access  to 
the  paviUon  of  Richard,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers  assembled 
around  the  spot  from  which  the  music  was  heard,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled  amid  the  helmets  of 
variotts  forms  worn  by  the  Crusaders  of  different  nations,  whit*  turbana 
and  long  pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed  Saracens,  and  the  huge 
deformed  heads  of  several  oamels  or  dromedaries,  overlooking  the  multitude 
by  aid  of  their  long  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  disploaaod  at  a  sight  so  unexpected  and  sin^lar, — for  it 
was  customary  to  leave  all  flags  of  truce  and  other  communications  from 
the  enemy  in  an  appointed  place  without  the  barriers,  —  the  baron  looked 
eagerly  round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  might  inquire  the  cause  of  this 
alarming  novelty. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  he  set  down  at  onoe,  bj 
his  grave  and  haughty  step,  as  a  Spaniard  or  a  Soot;  and  presently  after 
muttorod  to  himself — "And  a  Soot  it  is — he  of  the  Leopard. — I  have  seen 
him  fight  indifferently  well,  for  one  of  his  country." 

LoaHi  to  ask  even  a  passing  question,  he  was  about  to  pass  Sir  Kenneth, 
with  that  snilen  and  lowering  port  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  know  thee,  but 
I  will  hold  no  communication  with  thee ;  but  his  purpose  was  defeated  hy 
the  Northern  Knight,  who  moved  forward  directly  to  him,  and  accosting 
him  with  formal  oonrtesy,  said,  "  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Giisland,  I  have  in 
charge  to  speak  with  you." 

"Hal"  returned  the  English  baron,  "with  me?  But,  say  year  pleasure, 
80  it  be  shortly  spoken — lam  on  the  King's  errand." 

"  Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth ; 
"  I  bring  him,  I  trust,  health." 

The  Lord  of  Giisland  measured  the  Soot  with  incredulous,  eyes,  and  re- 
plied, "Thou  art  no  leech,  I  think.  Sir  Scot — I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your 
bringinR  the  King  of  England  wealth," 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  tho  manner  of  t!ie  baron's  reply, 
answered  calmly ;  "Health  to  Richard  is  glory  and  wealth  to  Christendom. 
— But  my  time  presses  ;  I  )3ray  you  may  I  see  the  King?" 


S, 


"  said  the  baron,  "  until  your  errand  be  told  more 
■  txlglc 
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distinct!/.     The  sick  ohambors  of  prinoea  open  not  to  all  Trlio  inquire,  like 
a  northern  hostelry." 

"Mj  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "the  cross  wliieh  I  wear  in  common  ■mitli 
yourself,  and  the  importance  of  what  I  have  to  tell,  must,  for  the  present, 
cause  mo  to  pass  over  a  bearing,  which  else  I  were  unapt  to  endure.  In 
plain  language,  then,  I  bring  with  me  a  Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes 
to  work  a  cure  on  King  Eicharci." 

"A  Moorish  physician  I"  said  De  Vans;  "and  who  will  warrant  that  ho 
brings  not  poisons  instead  of  remedies?" 

"His  own  life,  njy  lord  —  his  head,  which  he  offers  as  a  guarantee." 

"I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De  Vaus,  "who  Talued  hia 
own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved,  and  wonid  troop  to  tie  gallows  as  merrily 
as  if  the  hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dance." 

"But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Soot;  "Saladin,  to  whom  none 
will  deny  the  credit  ot'^a  generoas  and  valiant  enemy,  hath  sent  this  leech 
hither  with  an  honourable  relinae  and  guard,  befittine  the  high  estimation 
in  which  El  IIa,kinii*  is^  held  by  the  Soldan,  and  witfi  fruit*  and  refresh- 
manta  for  the  King's  private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pass  be- 
twist  honourable  enemies,  praying  him  to  be  recovered  of  his  fever,  that  ho 
may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Soldan,  with  his  naked  scimitar 
in  his  hand,  and  an  hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will  it  please 
you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council,  to  cause  these  camels  to  he  dis- 
charged of  their  hardens,  and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
learned  physician?" 

"Wonderful!"  said  De  Vanx,  as  speaking  to  himself. — "And  who  will 
vouch  for  the  honour  of  Saladin,  in  a  case  when  bad  faith  would  rid  him  at 
OTwe  of  his  most  powerful  adversary?" 

"  I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  will  be  his  guarantee,  with,  honour,' 
life,  and  fortJine," 

"Strange)"  again  ejaculated  De  Vans;  "thsNorth  vouches  for  the  South 
• — the  Scot  for  the  Turk  1 — May  I  crave  of  you.  Sir  Knight,  how  you  became 
coneemedin  this  affair?" 

"I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course  of  which,"  replied 
Sir  Kenneth,  "I  had  a  message  to  discharge  towards  the  holy  hermit  of 
Engaddi." 

"  May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  it,  Sir  Kenneth,  and  with  the  answer  of 
the  holy  man?" 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"  I  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the  Englishman,  haughtily. 

"  To  which  knd  I  know  no  allegiance,"  said  Kenneth.  "  Though  I  have 
voluntarily  followed  in  this  war  the  personal  fortunes  of  England's  sove- 
reign, I  was  despatched  by  the  General  Council  of  the  kings,  princes,  and 
supreme  leaders  of  the  army  of  tlie  Blessed  Cross,  and  to  them,  only  I  render 
my  errand." 

"  Ha  I  say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  proud  Baron  do  Vaus.  "  But  know,  mes- 
senger of  the  kings  and  princes  as  thou  may'st  bo,  no  leooh  shall  approach 
the  sick-bed  of  Richard  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  him  of  Gils- 
land  ;  and  tiiey  will  come  on  evil  errand  who  dare  to  intrude  themselves 
against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Sect,  placing  himself  closer,  and 
more  opposite  to  him,  asked,  in  a  calm  voice,  yet  not  without  expressing  his 
share  oi  pride,  whether  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  esteemed  him  a  gentleman  and 
a  good  knight. 

"All  Soots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthright,"  answered  Thomas  deTans, 
something  ironically  ;  but,  sensible  of  his  own  injustice,  and  perceiving 
that  Kenneth's  colour  rose,  he  added,  "  For  a  good  knight  it  were  sin  to 
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doabt  you,  ID  one  at  least  who  has  seen  you  well  and  bravely  diaeharga 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of 
the  last  admission,  "  and  let  mo  swear  to  you,  Thomna  of  Gilsland,  that  aa 
I  am  true  Seotiish  mao,  which  I  hold  apnvilegeec^ual  to  my  ancient  gentry, 
and  as  sure  as  I  am  a  belted  knight,  and  come  hither  to  aoc[uire  los*  aud 
fame  in  this  mortal  life,  and  forgiveness  of  my  Bins  in  thatwhioh  is  to  come 
—  so  truly,  and  hy  the  blessed  Cross  which  I  wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you, 
that  I  desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  C<eur  de  Lion,  in  recommending  the 
ministry  of  this  Moslem  physician." 

The  Englishman  waa  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  obtestation,  and 
answered  with  more  cordiality  than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  "  Tell  me.  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  granting  (which  I  do  not  doobt)  that  thou  art  thjr- 
Bo!f  satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall  I  do  well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  poi- 
soning is  as  general  as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring  this  unknown  physician  to 
practise  with  his  drugs  on  a  health  so  valuable  to  Christendom  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  thus  only  can  I  reply ;  that  my  squire,  the 
only  one  of  my  retinue  whom  war  and  disease  had  left  in  attendance  on  me, 
has  been  of  late  suffering  dangerously  under  this  same  fever,  which,  in 
valiant  King  Richard,  has  disabled  the  principal  limb  of  our  holy  enterprise. 
This  leech,  this  El  Hakim,  hath  ministered  remedies  to  him  not  two  hours 
since,  and  already  he  hath  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he  can  cure 
the  disorder,  which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I  nothing  doubt;  that  he  hath  the 
purpose  to  do  it,  is,  I  thinK,  warranted  by  his  jnission  from  the  royal  Soldan, 
who  is  tpue-hearted  and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so ; 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in  case  of  succeeding, 
and  punishment  in  case  of  voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sufficient  guarantee." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as  one  who  doubted,  yet 
was  not  unwilling  to  receive  conviction.  At  length  he  looked  up  ftnd  said, 
"May  I  see  your  eiofc  squire,  fair  sir?" 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet  answered  at  last,  "Will- 
ingly, my  Lord  of  Oilslftud ;  but  you  must  remember,  when  you  see  my  poor 
quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knighte  of  Scotland  feed  not  so  hi^h,  sleep  not 
BO  soft,  and  care  not  for  the  magnificence  of  lodgment,  which  is  proper  to 
their  southern  neighbours.  I  am  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord  of  Gilaland,"  ha 
added  with  a  haughty  emphasis  on  the  word,  while,  with  some  unwilling- 
ness, he  led  the  way  to  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 

Whatever  were  tim  prejudices  of  De  Vaax  against  the  nation  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  and  though  we  ucderlake  not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were, 
excited  by  its  proverbial  povertf,  he  had  too  much  nobleness  of  disposition 
to  enjoy  the  mortification  of  a  brave  individual,  thus  compelled  to  make 
known  wants  which  his  pride  would  gladly  have  concealed. 

"  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  ho  said,  "who  thinks  of  worldly 
splendour,  or  of  luxurious  accommodation,  when  pressing  forward  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  City.  Fare  as  hardTia  we  may,  we  shall  yet  be  better 
than  the  host  of  martyrs  and  of  saints,  who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before 
us,  now  hold  golden  ]imps,  and  evergreen  palms." 

This  was  tho  most  metaphorical  speech  which  Thomas  of  Gilaland  waa 
ever  known  to  utter,  the  rather,  perhaps,  (as  will  sometimes  happen,)  thati 
it  did  not  entirely  express  his  own  sentiments,  being  somewhat  a  lover  of 
good  cheer  and  splendid  accommodation.  By  this  time  they  reached  the 
place  of  the  camp,  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  assumed  hia 
abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  mortifi- 
cation, to  which  the  Crusaders,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him 
of  Gilaland,  ought  to  subject  themselves.    A  space  of  ground,  large  enougli 
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to  accommodate  perhaps  thirty  tents,  acoorVn  t  tb  C  u  ider's  rules  of 
castranietatioa,  was  partlj  vaoatit — because     n      te  t  t  he  knight  had 

demaDded  ground  to  the  estent  of  his  origin  1  t  nue — pa  tly  occupied  hv 
a  few  miserable  huts,  haatiij  constructed  f  b  gh  and  covered  with 
palm-leaves.  These  habitations  seemed  ent  1yd  t  d  and  eereral  of 
them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut,  whioh  p  nt  d  th  pariliun  of  the 
leader,  was  distinguisbed  by  the  STChllow-ta  1  d  p  un  n  pla  d  on  the  point 
of  a  spear ;  from  which  its  long  folds  dropt  m  t  nl  to  tl  e  ground,  as  if 
sickening  under  the  scorching  rays  of  ttie  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages  or 
squires,  not  eren  a,  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the  emblem  of  ieudal 
power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its  reputalioa  defended  it  not  from  insult, 
it  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him,  but,  suppressing  his 
feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making  a  sign  to  the  Baron  of  Gihhind  to  follow. 
He  alao  cast  around  a  glance  of  examination,  which  implied  pity  not  alto- 
gether unmingled  with  contempt,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  aa  nearly  akin  as 
it  is  said  to  be  to  love.  He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and  entered  a 
lowly  hut,  which  his  bulky  form  seemed  almost  entirely  to  fill. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two  beds.  One  was 
empty,  but  composed  of  collected  leaves,  and  spread  with  an  antalope'a 
hide.  It  seemed,  from  the  articles  of  armour  laid  beside  it,  and  from  a 
cruoifis  of  silver,  carefully  and  reverentially  disposed  at  the  head,  to  be  the 
couoU  of  the  knight  himself.  The  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom 
Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  a  attong-built  and  harsh-featared  man,  past,  as 
his  looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of  life.  His  couch  was  trimmed  more 
softly  than  his  master's,  and  it  was  plain,  that  the  more  courtly  garments 
of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which  the  knights  showed  themselves  oa 
pacific  occasions,  and  the  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment, 
had  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommodation  of  his  sick  domestic. 
In  an  outward  part  of  the  hut,  which  jet  was  within  the  range  of  the 
English  Baron's  eye,  a  boy,  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of  deer's  hide,  a 
blue  cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whoso  original  finery  was  much  tar- 
nished, sat  on  his  knees  by  a.  chafing-dish  filled  with  charcoal,  choking 
■   ■      "■         ■•      caiosof  b    ■      ■        '      '■  '  ■• '    "^ 


^leople, 

suspended  against  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
know  bow  it  nad  been  procured ;  for  a  large  stag  gi'cyhound,  nobler  in  size 
and  appearance  than  those  even  which  guarded  King  Eichard's  sick-bed, 
lay  eyeing  the  process  of  baking  the  cake.  The  sagacious  animal,  on  their 
first  entrance,  uttered  a  stifled  growl,  which  sounded  from  his  deep  chest 
like  distant  thunder.  But  he  saw  his  master,  and  acknowledged  his 
presence  by  wagging  his  tail  and  couching  his  head,  abst-aining  from  more 
tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting,  aa  if  his  noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the 
propriety  of  silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  oonob,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed  of  skins,  the  Moorish 
physician  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern 
fashion.  The  imperfect  light  showed  littie  of  him,  save  that  the  lower  part 
of  his  fiuie  was  covered  with  a  long  black  beard,  which  descended  over  his 
breast — that  he  wore  a  high  WjiocA,  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  wool  man- 
nfactured  at  Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky  colour,  and  that  bis  ample 
caftan,  or  Turkish  robe,  was  also  of  a  dark  hue.  Two  piercing  eves,  which 
gleamed  with  unusual  lustre,  were  the  only  lineaments  of  his  Tisage  that 
could  be  discerned  amid  the  darkness  in  which  he  wi^  enveloped.  The 
English  lord  stood  silent  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  roughness  of  his  general  bearing,  a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty, 
firmly  endured  without  complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  have 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vaui,  than  would  all  the  splendid 
formalities  of  a  royal  preaanoe-chamber,  unless  thgt  presence-chamber  were 
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King  Biohard's  own.  Nothing  -was,  for  a  time,  hoard,  but  the  heavy  and 
regular  breathings  of  the  invalid,  who  seemed  in  profound  repose. 

"  lie  hath  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  as  I  am 
assured  by  the  youth,  his  attendant." 

"  Noble  Scot,"  eaid,  Thomas  de  Vaux,  gi-asping  the  Scottish  knighf a 
hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had  more  of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  his 
words  tfl  utter,  "  this  gear  must  be  mended  —  Your  esquire  is  but  too  evil 
fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  bo  naturally  raised  his  voice  to  its  usual 
decided  tone.     The  sick  man  waa  disturbed  ia  his  slumbers. 

"  My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream,  "noble  Sir  Kenneth — 
taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  refreshing,  after 
the  brackish  springs  of  Palestine  1" 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  ia  his  slumbers,"  whispered 
Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Yaux  i  but  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  phy- 
sician, arising  from  the  place  which  he  had  taken  near  the  ooueh  of^  the 
Biok,  and  laying  the  hand  of  th^  patient,  whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully 
watching,  quietly  upon  the  coueh,  oanio  to  the  two  knights,  and  taking 
them  each  by  the  arm,  while  he  intimated  to  them  to  remain  silent,  led 
them  to  the  front  of  the  hut. 

"  In  the  name  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,"  he  smd,  "  whom  we  honour  as  yon, 
though  not  with  the  same  blinded  superstition,  disturb  nOt  tb^  effect  of  the 
blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath  partaken.  To  awaken  him  now,  ia  death, 
or  deprivation  of  reason  ;  but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  Muesiin  calls 
from  the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the  mosque,  and,  if  left  undisturbed 
until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same  Frankish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without 
prejudice  to  his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  converse  with  you,  on  any  mat- 
ters on.  which  either,  and  especially  his  master,  may  have  to  question 

The  knighte  retreated  before  the  authoritative  commands  of  the  leech, 
who  seemed  fiillj  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  proverb, 
that  the  sick  chamber  of  liie  patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physician. 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  Sir 
Kenneth,  with  the  air  of  one  who  expected  his  visiter  to  say  farewell — and 
De  Yauz,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  BO.  The  hound,  however,  had  pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and 
now  thrust  his  long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his  master  as  if 
modestly'  soliciting  some  mark  of  his  kindness.  He  had  no  sooner  received 
the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress, 
than  eager  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  joy  for  his  master's  return, 
he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping  in  full  career,  and  with  outstretched 
tail,  hero  and  there,  about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through 
the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  we  have  described,  but  never  trans- 
gressing those  precincts  which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his 
master's  pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  doe,  coming  close 
up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood,  relapsed  intotis 
usual  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and  deportment,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  that  any  thing  should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out 
of  his  sober  self-control. 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasure ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  was  justly  proud 
of  bis  noble  hound,  and  the  northern  English  baron  was  of  course  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  chase,  and  a  judge  of  the  animal's  merits. 

"  A  right  able  dog,"  he  saitt ;  "  I  think,  fair  sir,  King  Biohard  hath  not 
an  akm  whiob  may  match  him,  if  he  be  as  staunch  as  he  is  swift.  But  let 
me  pray  you,  speaking  in  all  honour  and  kindness— have  jou  not  heard  tha 
proclamation,  that  no  one,  under  the  rank  of  earl,  shall  keep  hunting  dogs 
within  King  Richard's  camp,  without  the  royal  license,  Which,  I  think.  Sir 
Kenneth,  hath  not  been  issued  to  you  1  —  I  speak  as  Master  of  the  Horse." 
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*'  And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said  Kenneth  sternly.  *'  For 
the  present  I  follow  the  banner  of  England,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
have  ever  subjected  mjeelf  to  the  foroat-lawe  of  that  kinadom,  nor  have  I 
Euch  respect  for  them  as  would  incline  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpei 
sounds  to  arms,  my  foot  ia  in  the  etirrup  as  soon  as  any  —  when  it  clangs 
for  tlie  charge,  my  lance  has  not  jet  been  the  last  laid  in  t^ie  rest.  But  for 
my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idleness,  King  Richard  has  bo  title  to  bar  my 
recreation." 

"  NeTerthelees,"  said  De  Vans,  "  it  is  a  folly  to  disobey  the  King's  oriJi- 
nance — so,  with  your  good  leuve,  I,  aa  haTing  authority  in  that  matter,  will 
Bend  you  a  protection  for  my  friend  here." 

"  I  thank  you,"  sMd  the  Scot  coldly ;  "  but  he  kuows  my  allotted  quar- 
ters, and  within  these  I  can  protect  him  myself.-:— And  yet,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly changing  his  manner,  "  this  is  but  a  cold  return  for  a  well-meant 
kindness.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  most  heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or 
prickers,  might  find  Roswal  at  disadrantage,  and  do  him  some  injury, 
which.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  slow  in  returning,  and  so  ill  might  come 
of  it.  You  have  seen  so  much  of  my  housekeeping,  my  lord,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  "  that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  that  I&swal  is  our  pyncipal 
purveyor ;  and  well  I  hope  our  Lion  Richard  will  not  be  like  the  lion  in  the 
minstrel  fable,  tbat  went  a-hunting  and  kept  the  wholo  booty  to  himself.  I 
cannot  think  he  would  grudgo  a  poor  gentleman,  who  follows  him  faith- 
fully, his  hour  of  sport,  and  his  morsel  ot  game,  niore  especially  when,  other 
food  is  hard  enougn  to  come  by." 

"By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  justice — and  yet,"  said  the 
baron,  "  there  is  something  in  these  words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns  the 
very  brains  of  our  Norman  princes." 

"  We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  "  by  minstrels  and  pilgrims,  that 

Siur  outlawed  yeomen  have  formed  great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and 
ottjngham,  having  at  their  head  a  most  stout  archer,  called  Robin  Hood, 
with  his  lieutenant.  Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard 
relaxed  his  forest-code  in  England,  than  endeavoured  to  enforce  it  in  the 
Holy  Land." 

"  Wild  work,  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as 
one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous  or  unpleasing  topic — "a  mad  world,  air, — 
I  must  now  bid  yon  adieu,  having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's  pavilion. 
At  vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave,  visit  your  quarters,  and  speak 
with  this  same  infidel  physician.  I  would,  in  the  mean  Ume,  wore  it  no 
offence,  willingly  send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend  your  cheer." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kennetli,  "  but  it  needs  not ;  Eoswal  hath 
already  stocked  my  larder  for  two  weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it 
brings  diseases,  serves  also  to  dry  venison." 

The  two  warriors  parteS  much  bettar  friends  than  they  had  met ;  but  ere 
they  separated,  Thomas  de  Taux  informed  himself  at  more  length  of  the 
circumstanced  attending  the  mission  of  the  Eastern  physician,  and  received 
fropi  the  Scottish  knight  the  credentials  which  he  had  brought  to  King 
Richird  on  the  part  of  Saladin. 
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"  Tiris  ia  a  strange  tale.  Sir  Thomaa,"  eaid  the  sick  monareli,  -when  he  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  trusty  Baron  of  Gilsland ;  "  art  thou,  sure  this  Scot- 
tish man  is  a  t-all  man  and  true  ?" 

"  I  cnGnot  say,  my  Jord,"  replied  tie  jealous  Borderer ;  "  I  live  a  little  too 
uoar  the  Scots  to  gather  much  truth  among  them,  having  found  them  ever 
fair  and  fiilse.  But  this  man's  hearing  is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  ho  a 
devil  aa  vrell  as  a  Scot— that  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in  conscience." 

"  And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  say'st  thou,  De  Vans  f"  demanded 
the  King. 

"  It  ia  your  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine  to  note  men's  bearings ; 
and  I  warrant  you  have  noted  the  manner  in  which  this  man  of  the  Leopard 
hath  borne  himself.     Ho  hath  been  well  spoken  of." 

"  And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  We  have  ourselves  witnessed 
liim.  It  is  indeed  our  purpose,  in  placing  oui^elves  ever  in  the  front  of 
battle,  to  see  how  our  liegemen  and  followers  acquit  themselves,  and  not 
from  a  vain  desire  to  accumulate  vainglory  to  ourselves,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. We  knpw  the  vanity  of  the  praise  of  man,  which  is  but  a  vapour, 
and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  other  purposes  than  to  win  it." 

Ub  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make  a  declaration  so 
inoonsiateot  with  his  nature,  and  believed  at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the 
approach  of  death  could  have  brought  him  to  speak  iu  depreciating  tehns 
of  military  renown,  which  was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But  recol- 
lecting he  had  met  the  royal  confessor  m  the  outer  pavilion,  ho  was  shrewd 
enougtt  to  place  this  temporary  self-abasement  to  the  effect  of  thfl  reverend 
man's  lesson,  and  suffered  the  King  to  proceed  without  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "  I  have  indeed  marked  the  manner  in  which 
this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My  leading-staff  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble, 
had  he  escaped  my  notice  —  and  he  hfid  ere  now  tasted  of  our  bounty,  bat 
that  I  have  also  marked  his  overweening  and  audacious  presuniptian." 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing  the  King's  countenance 
change,  "I  fear  I  have  transgressed  your  pleasure  ia  lending  some  counte- 
uauce  to  his  transgression." 

"How,  Pe  Muiton,  thou?"  said  the  King,  contracting  his  brows,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise,  —  "  Thou  countenance  hia  insolence  ? 
— It  cannot  be." 

"  Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardou  me  to  remind  you,  that  I  have  by  mine 
office  right  to  grant  liberty  to  men  of  gentle  blood,  to  keep  them  a  hound 
or  two  within  the  camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  of  vonerie ;  and  be- 
sides, it  mere  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed  a  thing  bo  noble  aa  this  gen- 
tleman's dog." 

"  Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome  t"  said  the  King, 

"  A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  the  baron,  who  was  an  enthu- 
aiast  in  field-sports  —  "of  the  noblest  Northern  breed  — deep  in  the  chest, 
strong  in  the  stem,  black  colour,  and  brindled  on  the  breast  and  legs,  not 
spotted  with  white,  but  just  shaded  into, gray — strength  to  pull  down  a  bull 
— swiftness  to  cote  an  anteiopo." 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  "Weil,  thou  hast  given  him  leave 
to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Be  not,  however,  liberal  of 
your  licensea  among  those  knights  adventurers,  who  have  no  prince  or 
leader  to  depend  upon — they  are  ungovemable,  and  leave  no  game  ia 
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j'st  thou  the  Soot 

"  No,  my  liege,  the  Soot's  tale  runs  thus : — He  was  dospatohed  to  the  old 
hermit  of  Engaddi,  of  whom  men  talk  bo  much " 

'"SiJeath  and  hell!"  eaid  EichaFd,  Btarting  up,  "By  whom  despatched, 
and  for  what?  Who  dnred  send  any  one  thither,  when  our  Queen  was  in 
the  Convent  of  Engaddi,  upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our  recovory  ?" 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Baron 
de  Vaux ;  "  for  what  purpose  he  declined  to  account  to  me.  I  think  it  is 
Bcarce  known  in  the  camp  that  your  royal  consort  is  on  a  pilgrimage  —  and 
even  the  princes  may  not  have  been  aware,  as  the  Queen  has  heen  seques- 
tered from  company  since  your  bye  prohibited  her  atteadanoe  in  case  of 
infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard.  —  "  So  this  Scottish  man, 
this  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering  physician  at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi  — 
ha?" 

"  Not  so,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but  he  met,  I  think,  near  that 
place,  with  a  Siracen  Emir,  with  whom  he  had  soma  m§16e  in  the  way  of 
proof  of  valour,  and  finding  him  worthy  to  bear  brave  men  company,  they 
went  together,  as  errant  knights  are  wont,  le  the  grotto  of  Engaddi." 

Here  De  Vaux  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  Uiose  who  can  tell  a  long 
story  in  a  sen  ten  co. 

"And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician?"  demanded  the  King,  impa- 
tiently. 

"No,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux;  "but  the  Saracen,  learning  your 
Majesty's  grievous  illness,  undorfeok  that  Saladin  should  send  his  own 
physician  to  you,  and  with  many  assurances  of  his  eminent  skill ;  and  he 
onmo  to  the  grotto  accordingly,  after  the  Scottish  Knight  had  tarried  a  day 
for  him  and  more.  He  ia  attended  as  if  he  were  a  prinoe,  with  drams  and 
atabals,  and  servants  on  horso  and  foot,  and  brings  with  him  letters  of  cre- 
dence from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Loredani  1" 

"1  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them  hither,  and  behold 
their  contents  in  English." 

Bichard  took  &  scroll,  in  which  were  ineBribed  these  words ; — "  Tho  bless- 
ing of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  Mahommed,  ['Out  upon  the  hoand!'  said 
Richard,  spitting  in  contempt,  by  way  of  interjection  fj  Saladin,  king  of 
kings,  Soldan  of  Esjpt  and  of  Syria,  the  light  and  refugo  of  the  earth,  to 
the  great  Meleoh  fiie,  Richard  of  EngJand,  greeting.  Wheireas,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  hand  of  sickness  haul  been  heavy  upon  thee,  our 
royal  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  with  thee  only  such  Naaarene  and  Jewish 
medioiners,  as  work  without  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet, 
['Confusion  on  his  hoadl'  again  muttered  the  English  monarch,]  we  have 
therefore  sent  to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time,  the  physician  to  our 
own  person,  Adoabeo  el  Hakim,  before  whose  face  the  angel  Azrael*  spreads 
his  wings  and  departs  from  the  sick  chamber ;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  can  save  man 
from  all  that  is  nob  written  on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  praying  yon. 
heartily  to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill ;  not  only  that  we  may  do  ser- 
vice to  thy  worth  and  valour,  which  is  tho  glory  of  all  the  nations  of 
Franpstan,  but  that  wo  may  bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  present  be- 
tween us  to  an  end,  either  by  honourable  agreement,  or  by  open  trial  there- 
of with  our  weapons,  in  a  fair  field ;  seeing  that  it  neither  becomes  thy 
place  and  courage,  to  die  the  death  of  &  slate  who  hath  been  overwrought 
by  his  taskmaster,  nor  befits  it  our  fame  that  a  brave  adversary  be  snatched 
from  our  weapon  by  such  a  disease.     And,  therefore,  may  the  holy " 
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"  Hold,  liold,"  eaid  Eiohard,  "  I  will  hare  no  more  of  his  dog  of  a  Pro- 
phet !  It  mates  me  sick  to  think  the  valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should 
believe  ia  a  dead  dog.  — Yes,  I  will  see,  his  physician.  I  wiU  put  myself 
into  the  charge  of  this  Hakim — 1  will  repay  the  noble  Soldan  hia  generosity 
— I  will  meet  Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so  -worthiiy  propoaes,  and  he  shall 
have  no  cause  to  term  Richard  of  England  ungrateful.  I  -will  strike  him 
to  the  earth  witli  my  battle^xe  —  I  will  convert  him  to  Holy  Church  with 
Buch  blows  as  he  has  rarely  endured — He  shall  recant  hia  errors  before  my 
good  cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will  have  him  haptJzed  in  lie  battle-field, 
from  my  own  helmet,  though  the  cleansing  waters  were  mixed  witli  the 
blood  of  us  both.  —  Haste,  De  Yaus,  why  dost  thou  delay  a  conclusion  so 
pleasing?     Fetch  the  Hakim  hither." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some  accession  of  fever  in 
this  overflow  of  confidence, — "  bethink  youi  the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that 
you  are  hia  most  formidable  enemy " 

"  For  which  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me  service  in  this  matter, 
lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quarrel  betwixt  two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he 
loves  me  as  I  love  him  —  as  noble  adversariea  ever  love  each  other — by  my 
honoar,  it  were  sin  to  doubt  his  good  faith  I" 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the  issue  of  those  medicinea  , 
upon  the  Scottish  squire,"  said  the  Lord  of  Oileland ;  "  my  own  life  depends 
upon  it,  for  worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a  dog.  did  I  proceed  rashly  in  thia 
matter,  and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal  of  CLristendom." 

"I  never  knew  thee  hefore  hesitate  for  fear  of  life,"  said  Richard,  up- 
braid! ngly. 

"Nor  would  I  now,  my  li^ge,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  baron,  "save 
that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well  as  my  own." 

"Well,  thou  auspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard,  ""begone  then,  and 
■watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy.  T  could  almost  wish  it  might  either 
cure  or  kill  me,  for  I  am  weary  of  lying  here  like  an  os  dying  of  the  mur- 
rain, when  tambours  are  beating,  horses  stamping,  and  trumpets  sounding 
without." 

The  Baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to  communicate  his  errand 
to  some  churchman,  as  he  fek  something  burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea 
of  his  master  being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  fii-st  to  whom  he  confided  his  doubts, 
knowing  his  interest  with  his  master,  Richard,  who  both  loved  and  honoured 
that  sagacious  prelate.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts  which  De  Vaux  stated, 
with  that  acuteness  of  intelligence  which  distinguishes  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  religious  Bcruples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated  with  as  much  light- 
ness as  propriety  permitted  nim  to  exhibit  on  such  a  subject  to  a  layman. 

"  Medioiners, '  he  said,  "  like  tlie  medicines  which  they  employed,  were 
often  useful,  though  the  one  were  by  birth  or  manners,  the  vilest  of  bij- 
manity,  as  the  others  are,  in  many  oases,  extracted  from  the  basest  materials. 
Men  may  use  the  asaistance  of  pagans  and  infldels,"  he  continued,  "  in  their 
need,  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  one  cause  of  their  being  permitted 
to  remain  on  earth,  is  that  they  might  minister  to  the  convenieace  of  true 
Christians — Thus,  we  lawfully  make  slaves  of  heathen  captives. — Again," 
proceeded  the  prelate,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  Christians  used 
the  services  of  the  unconverted  heathen — thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were  doubtless 
pagans ;  j'et  what  said  the  holy  saint  when  their  ministry  was  needful  — 
'  Misi  hi  m  itavi  manserint,  voi  aalvi^fi^  non  pofestia — Unless  these  men 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Again,  Jews  are  infidels  to  Chris- 
tianity, i^  well  as  Mabommedana.  But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the 
camp  excepting  Jews,  and  such  are  employed  without  scandal  or  scruple 
Therefore,  Mahommedans  may  be  used  for  their  service  >in  that  capacity — 
quod  erat  demonstrandurrt."  ^  , 
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Thia  reasoning  entirely  removed  tlie  BcruplcB  of  Thomas  de  Vaux,  irlio 
Traa  particularly  moved  hj  the  Latin  quotation,  as  lie  did  not  understand  a 
■word  of  it. 

But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency,  -when  he  considered  the 
po^ibility  of  the  baracen's  acting  with  bad  faith;  and  here  he  came  not  to 
a.  speedy  decision.  The  baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  credence.  Ha 
r&ad  and  re-read  them,  and  compared  the  original  'with  the  translation. 

"  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,  he  said,  "  to  tha  pala(«  of  King  Richard, 
and  I  cannot  but  hare  my  suapicioiis  of  the  TOily  Saracen,  They  are  curious 
in  the  art  of  poisons,  and  can  so  temper  them  that  they  shall  be  weeks  in 
acting  upon  the  party,  during  which  time  the  perpetratoi  has  leisare  to 
fiscape.  They  can  impregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  OTen  paper  and  parch- 
ment, with  the  most  subtle  ■venom — Our  Lady  forgive  me ! — And  wherefore, 
knowing  this,  hold  I  these  letters  of  credence  so  close  to  my  face  f  —  Take 
them,  Sr  Thomas,  take  them  speedily," 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some  appearance  of  haste, 
to  the  baron.  "But  come,  my  Lord  De  Vaus,"  he  continued,  "wend  we  to 
the  tent  of  this  sick  squire,  where  we  shall  learn  whether  this  Hakim  hath 
really  the  art  of  curing  which  he  professeth,  ere  wo  consider  whether  there 
he-safety  in  permitting  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard.  —  Yet 
hold  I  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet-box,  for  these  levers  spread  like  an  in- 
fection. I  would  advise  you  to  use  dried  rosemary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my 
lord.    I,  too,  know  something  of  the  henJinp;  art." 

"I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas  of  Gilsland;  "but 
hod  I  been  accessible  to  the  fever,  I  had  caught  it  long  since  bj  the  bed  of 
my  master." 

The  Biebop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoided  the  presence  of 
the  sick  monarch ;  and  he  bid  the  baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard 
and  his  follower  abode,  the  bishop  said  to  De  Vans,  "  Now,  of  a  surety,  my 
lord,  these  Scottish  knights  have  worse  care  of  their  foliowers  than  we  of 
our  dogs.  Here  is  a  knight,  valiant  they  say  in  batUe,  and  thought  fitting 
to  be  graced  with  charges  of  weight  in  time  of  truce,  whose  esquire  of  iJie 
body  IS  lodged  worse  than  in  the  worst  dog-kennel  in  England,  What  say 
you  of  your  neighbours!" 

"  That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  aervantj  when  he  lodgeth  hira 
in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his  own,"  said  De  Vous,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluctance ;  for  though  he  lacked 
not  courage  in  some  respects,  yet  it  was  tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively 
regard  for  his  own  safety.  '  He  recollected,  however,  the  neeesaity  there 
was  for  judging  personally  of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and  entered 
the  hut  with  a  stateline^  of  manner,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  impose 
jespect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  commanding  figure.  In  his  youth 
he  had  neen  eminently  handsome,  and,  even  in  ago,  was  unwilling  to  appear 
less  so.  His  episcopal  dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion,  trimmed  with  costly 
fur,  and  surrounded  by  a  cope  of  curious  needle  work  The  rings  on  his 
fingers  wore  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood  which  he  wore,  though 
now  unclasped  and  thrown  back  for  heat,  had  stud"  of  pure  gold  to  fasten 
it  around  his  throat  and  under  his  chin  when  he  so  inclined  His  long 
beard,  now  silvered  with  age,  descended  oier  his  breast.  One  of  two 
youthful  acolytes  who  attended  him,  created  an  artiflciil  shade,  peculiar 
then  to  the  East,  by  bearing  over  his  head  an  umbrella  of  palmetto  leaves, 
while  the  other  refreshed  his  reverend  m^ter  by  agitating  a  fan  of  peacock 
feathers. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of  the  Scottish  knight,  the 
master  was  absent;  and  the  Moorish  physiLian,  whom  he  had  i.oni«'  to  see, 
eat  in  the  very  posture  in  which  De  Vaus  had  left  him  teveral  hours  before, 
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cro33-legged  u^on  a  mat  made  of  twisted  loaTes,  by  the  aide  of  the  patient, 
who  appeared  in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt  from  time  to  time. 
The  bishop  remained  standing  before  him  in  alienee  for  two  Qr  three  minutes, 
aa  if  expecting  some  honourable  salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Saracen 
would  seem  Htruek  with  the  dignity  of  hia  appearance.  But  Adonbeo  el 
Hakim  t«ok  no  notice  of  him  beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  when  the  prelate 
at  length  saluted  him  in  the  lingua  franca  current  in  the  country,  he  only 
replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental  greeting,  "  Salam  aiicum  —  peace  be  with 

"Art  thou  a  physician,  infidel?"  said  the  bishop,  somewhat  mortified  at 
this  cold  reception.     "  I  would  speak  with  thee  on  that  art." 

"  If  thou  knowest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El  Hakim, "  thou  wouldst 
be  aware,  that  physicians  hold  no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of 
their  patient.  Hear,"  he  added,  as  the  low  growling  of  the  stag-hound  was 
heard  from  the  inner  hut,  "even  the  dog  might  teaeh  thoo  reason,  Ulemat. 
His  instinct  teaches  him  to  sui^preas  his  barking  in  the  sick  man's  hearing. 
—  Come  without  the  tent,"  siud  he,  rising  and  leading  the  way,  "  if  thou 
hast  aught  to  say  with  me." 

Kotwith stand mg  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen  leech's  dress,  and  his  in- 
feriority of  siiie,  when  contrasted  with  the  tall  prelate  and  gigantic  English 
baron,  there  was  something  striking  in  his  manner  and  countanance,  which 
j  nt  d  tl  e  B'  1  0|  of  Tyro  from  eipressing  strongly  tl  d'  pi  nr  h 
t  It  at  th  un  m  n  ous  rebuke.  When  without  th  h  t  h  ga  d  p 
Al  nb        n      1  nee   f  r  several  minutes,  before  he         Id  fi  th    b    t 

m     n      t  w  the  conversation.     No  locks  were  d      th     1   t,h 

1     ntfthAban  which  hid  also  ]iart  ofabwtlt        mdlfy 

1      p  nd  d     m     th   and  free  from  wrinkles,  aa  n         1        b    k        I 
tl   V  w  n     nd      the  shade  of  his  long  beard      W    h  1    wh 

t     d  th    p        ng  quality  of  his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  his  apparent  youth,  at  1     (,tl    1     k        p 
which  the  other  seemed  in  no  haste  to  interrupt,  by  d  m     d         f  th    Ar 
hian  how  old  he  was  ? 

"  The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saraeen,  t   1  by  th 

■wrinkles ;  those  of  sages  by  their  studies  X  daro  t  11  my  elf  old  r 
than  an  hundred  revolutions  of  the  He^ira."* 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal  assertion,  th  it  he  was 
a  century  old,  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  prelate,  who,  though  he  heifer  un 
derstood  the  meaning  of  J31  Hakim,  answered  bis  glance  by  mysteriously 
shaking  hia  head.  He  resumed  an  air  of  importance,  when  he  again  an 
thoritatively  demanded,  what  evidence  Adonbeo  could  produce  of  hiB  medi- 
cal proficiency. 

"  Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said  the  sage,  touching  his 
cap  in  sign  of  reverence ;  "  a  word  which  waa  Dever  broken  towards  friend 
or  foe — what,  Nazarene,  wouldst  thou  demand  more  I" 

"  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  without 
it  thou  approachest  not  to  the  couch  of  King  Richard." 

"  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  is  in  the  recovery  of 
his  patient.  Behold  this  sergeant,  whose  blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the 
fever  which  has  -whitened  your  camp  with  skeletons,  and  against  which  tha 
art  of  your  Nazarenc  leeches  hath  been  like  a  silken  doublet  against  a  lance 
of  steel.  Look  at  his  fingers  and  arras,  wasted  iiko  the  claws  and  shanks 
of  the  crane.  Death  had  this  morning  his  clutch  on  him ;  but  had  Azrael 
been  on  one  side  of  the  couch,  I  being  on  the  other,  his  soul  should  noli 
have  been,  reft  from  his  body.  Disturb  me  not  with  farther  queationa,  but 
await  the  critical   minute,   and  behold  in  silent  wonder  the  marveUoua 
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The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  asttoInTje,  the  oracle  of  Eastern 
suienoe,  and,  watching  with,  p-are  prooision  until  the  precise  time  of  tjhe 
evening  prayer  had.  arrired,  he  Hunlc  on  his  knees,  with  bis  face  turned  to 
Mecca,  and  recited  the  petitions  which  close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toil. 
The  bishop  and  the  English,  baron  looked  on  each  other,  meanwhile,  with 
eymptoma  of  contempt  and  indignation,  but  neither  judged  it  fit  to  inter- 
rupt El  Hakim  in  his  derotions,  unholy  aa  they  considered  them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  which  he  had  prostrated  himself,  and, 
walking  into  the  hut  where  the  patient  lay  extended,  he  drew  &  sponge  from 
a  small  silver  box,  dipt  perhaps  in  some  aromatic  distillation ;  for  when  ha 
put  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose,  he  Bnoeaed,  awoke,  and  looked  wildly  around. 
He  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked  on  his  ccuch,  the 
bones  and  cartilages  as  visible  through  the  surface  of  his  skin,  as  if  they 
hod  never  been  clothed  with  flesh ;  his  face  was  long,  and  furrowed  with 
wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  first,  became  gradually  more 
settled.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  dignified  visiters, 
for  he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  coTering  from  his  head,  in  token  of 
reverence,  as   he   inquired,  in  a  subdued  and  submissive  voice,  for  his 

"  Do  yon  know  us,  vassal  ?"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilaland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Squire,  faintly.  "  My  sleep  has 
been  lung  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  I  know  that  you  are  a  great  English 
lord,  as  seemeth  by  the  red  cross,  and  this  a  holy  prelate,  whose  blessing  I 

"  Thou  hast  it — BenedieHo  Domini  sii  vobiscum,"  swd  the  prelate,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  without  approaching  nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever  hath  been  subdued — 
he  speaks  with  calmness  and  recollection  —  his  pulse  beats  composedly  as 
yours — try  its  pulsations  yourself," 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment;  but  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  more  de- 
termined on  making  the  trial,  did  so,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fever 
was  indeed  gone. 

"  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  kniaht,  looking  to  the  bishop ;  "  the 
man  is  assuredly  cured.  I  aiust  conduct  tTiis  mediciner  presently  to  King 
Eicbard's  tent — What  thinks  your  reverence  ?" 

"  Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  another,"  said  the  Arab ; 
"  I  will  pass  with  you  when  I  have  given  my  patient  the  second  cup  of  this 
most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it  with  water  from  a 
gourd  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  nest  drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made 
of  network,  twisted  with  silver,  the  contents  of  whicii  the  bystanders  could 
not  discover,  and  immersing  it  in  the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence 
during  the  space  of  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  tlio  spectators  as  if  some 
effervescence  took  place  during  the  operation,  but  if  so,  it  instantly  sub- 

"  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man  —  "  sleep,  and  awaken  free 
from  malady." 

"And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught,  thou  wilt  undertake  to  cure  a 
monarch  f"  said  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 

"I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  you  may  behold,"  replied  the  sage.  "Are 
the  Kings  of  Prangistan  made  of  other  clay  than  the  meanest  of  their 
subjects  ?" 

"  Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland. 
"He  hath  shown  that  he  possesses  the  secret  which  may  restore  his  health. 
If  he  fails  to  escreiso  it,  I  will  put  himself  past  the  power  of  medicine." 

As  thoy  wore  about  to  leave  the  but,  the  sick  man,  raising  his  voice  aa 
niucli  aa  his  weakness  permitted,  eselaimed,  "Keverend  father,  noble 
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knight,  and  you,  kind  leech,  if  you  would  have  me  sleep  and  reoorer,  tell 
mo  in  charity  what  is  become  of  my  dear  master  7" 

"He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend,"  replied  the  Prelate;  "on  an 
honourable  embassy,  which  may  detain  him  for  some  days." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "why  deceive  the  poor  fellow? — ■ 
Priend,  thy  master  has  returned  to  the  camp,  and  you  will  presently  see 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his  wasted  hands  to  IleaTen, 
and  resisting  no  longer  the  Boporiferous  operation  of  the  elixir,  sunk  down 
in  a  gentle  sleep. 

"  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  tho  prelate ;  "  & 
soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for  a  sick  room  than  an  unpleasing  truth," 

"  How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord  ?"  said  De  Vaux,  hastily.  "  Think 
you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  to  save  tho  lives  of  a  doien  such  as  he  ?" 

"You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  mauifoat  symptoms  of  alarm  — 
"  you  swd,  tho  esquire's  master  was  returned — he,  I  mean,  of  the  Coochant 
Leopard." 

"  And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  I  spoke  with  him  but  a  few 
hours  since.     This  learned  leech  came  in  his  company." 

"  Holy  Virgin  I  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to  me  ?"  s^d  the  bishop, 
in  evident  perturbation. 

"Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  returned  in 
company  with  the  physician?  —  I  thought  I  had,"  replied  De  Vaux,  care- 
lessly; "but  what  signified  his  return,  to  the  skill  of  the  physioian,  or  the 
euro  of  his  Majesty?" 

"Much,  Sir  Thomas  —  it  signified  much,"  said  tho  bishop,  clenching  hia 
hands,  pressing  his  foot  agwnst  the  earth,  and  giving  signs  of  impatience, 
as  if  in  an  involuntary  manner.  "But,  where  can  no  be  gone  now,  this 
flame  knight? — God  be  with  us — here  may  he  some  fatal  erfors  I" 

"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux,  not  without  wonder  at 
the  bishop's  emotion,  "  caa  probably  tell  us  whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly  incomprehensible  to 
them,  gave  them  at  length  to  understand,  that  an  officer  had  summoned  hia 
mastor  to  the  royal  tent,  some  time  before  their  arrival  at  that  of  his  master. 
The  anxiety  of  the  bishop  ap|ieared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evi- 
dent to  De  Vaux,  though  neither  an  a«ute  observer,  nor  of  a  suspicious 
temper.  But  with  his  enxiety  seemed  to  increase  his  wish  to  keep  it  sub- 
dued and  unobserved.  lie  took  a  hasty  leave  of  De  Vaux,  who  looked  after 
him  with  astonishment ;  and,  after  shruggiiio;  up  his  shoulders  in  silent 
wonder,  proceeded  to  conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of  King 
Bichard. 


The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  and  an  anxious  countenance 
towards  the  royal  pavilion.  Ho  had  much  diffidence  of  his  own  capacity, 
except  in  a  field  of  %ittle,  and  oonscior.s  of  no  very  acute  intellect,  was 
usually  contented  to  wonder  at  cirourastanceB,  which  a  man  of  livelier  ima- 
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gication  would  haye  ondeftvoured  to  investigate  and  understand,  or  at  loftst 
would  have  made  the  subjeet  of  speculation.  But  it  seemed  very  estraor- 
dioarj,  even  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  bishop  should  have  been  at 
onee  abatraotfld  from  all  reflection  on  the  marvelloua  cure  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  upon  the  probabilitj  it  afforded  of  Richard  being  restored 
to  health,  by  what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  information,  announoing 
the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight^  than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland 
knew  nothing  within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant  or  con- 
temptible ;  and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  passively  beholding  passing 
events,  the  baron's  spirit  toiled  with  unwonted  attempts  to  form  conjectures 
on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him,  that  the  whole  might  be  a 
conspiracy  against  King  Richard,  formed  within  the  camp  of  the  allios,  and 
to  which  the  bishop,  who  was  by  some  represented  as  a  politic  and  unscru- 
pulous person,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been  accessary.  It  was  true,  that, 
in  his  ovm  opinion,  there  existed  no  character  so  perfect  as  that  of  his 
master ;  for  Richard  being  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  the  chief  of  Christian 
leaders,  and  obeying  in  aU  points  the  commands  of  Holv  Church,  De  Vaus'a 
ideas  of  perfection  went  no  farther.  Still  he  knew  that,  however  unworthily, 
it  had  been  always  his  master's  fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dislike, 
as  houoar  and  attachment,  from  the  display  of  his  great  qualities ;  and  that 
in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes  bound  by  oath  to  the  Crusade, 
were  many  who  would  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
to  the  pleasure  of  ruining^  or  at  least  of  humbling,  Richard  of  England. 

'*  Wherefore,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "  it  is  m  no  sense  impossible  that 
this  SI  Hakim,  with  this  his  cure,  or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of 
the  Scottish  squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a  trick,  to  which  he  of  the  Leo- 
pard may  be  accessary,  and  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is, 
may  have  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled  with  the  alarm 
manifested  by  the  bishop,  on  learning  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the 
Scottish  knif^ht  had  suddeply  returned  to  the  Crusaders'  camp.  But.De 
Vaus  was  influenced  only  by  his  general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him 
the  assured  belief,  that  a  jvily  Italian  priest,  a  false-hearted  Scot,  and  an 
infidel  physician,  formed  a  set  of  ingredients  from  which  all  evil,  and  no 

fjod,  was  likely  to  be  extracted.  He  resolved,  however,  to  la^  his  scrufiles 
luntly  before  flie  King,  of  Whose  judgment  he  had  nearly  as  high  an  opinion 
as  of  nis  valour. 

Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to  the  supposition's  which 
Thomas  He  Vaus  had  entertained.  Scarce  had  he  left  the  royai  pavilion, 
when,  betwixt  the  impatience  of  the  fever,  and  that  which  was  natural  to 
his  disposition,  Richard  began  to  murmur  at  his  delay,  and  express  an 
earnest  desire  for  his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  to  reason  himself 
out  of  this  irritaUon,  which  greatly  increased  his  bodily  malady.  He 
wearied  hie  attendants  by  demanding  from  them  amuscmente,  and  the  bre- 
viary of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  clerk,  even  the  harp  of  his  favourite 
minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to  in  viun.  At  length,  some  two  hours  before 
sundown,  and  long,  therefor^,  ere  he  could  e^eot  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  process  of  the  cure  which  the  Moor  or  Arabian  had  undertaken,  he  sent, 
as  we  have  already  heard,  a  messenger,  commanding  the  attendance  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  impatience  by  obtaining 
trom  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular  account  of  the  cause  of  his  absence 
from  the  camp,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  this  celebrated 


"C 


The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered  the  royal  presence,  as  on 
who  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes.  He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Kiuj 
of  Gngland,  even  by  sight,  although,  tenacious  of  his  rank,  as  devout  in  th 
adoral^n  of  the  lady  of  his  secret  heart,  he  had  never  beeavabeent^iivtho» 
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3  when  the  munificenoe  and  hospitality  of  England  opened  the 
Court  of  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a  certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The  King 
gazed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  heiiside,  while  the  knight 
bent  his  knee  for  a  moment,  then  arose,  find  stood  before  hira  in  a  posture 
of  deference,  but  not  of  subservience  or  humility,  as  became  an  officer  in 
the  presenee  of  hie  sovereign, 

"Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "is  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard— From  whom 
hadst  thou  degree  of  knighthood?" 

"  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,"  re- 
plied the  Scot. 

"A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "well  worthy  to  confer  honour,  nor  has  it 
been  laid  on  an  undeserving  shoulder.  Wo  have  seen  thee  hear  thyself 
knightly  and  valiantly  in  press  of  battle,  when  most  need  there  was;  and 
thou  hadst  cot  been  yet  to  learn  that  thy  deserts  were  known  to  us,  but  that 
thy  presumption  in  other  points  has  been  aach,  that  thy  serviees  can  chal- 
lenge no  better  reward  than  that  of  pardon  for  thy  trjinsgreasion.  What 
aayest  thou  —  ha?" 

Kenneth  nttompted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  express  himself  distinctly; 
the  consciousness  of  his  too  ambitious  love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with 
which  Cceur  de  Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his  inmost  soul,  combining  to  dis- 
concert him. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "although  soldiera  should  obey  command, 
and  vassals  be  roapectfol  towards  their  superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave 
knight  greater  offence  than  the  keeping  a  simple  hound,  though  it  were 
contrary  to  our  express  public  ordinance." 

Eichard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  beheld,  and  beholding, 
smiled  inwaraly  at  the  relief  produced  by  the  turn  he  had  ^ven  to  his 
general  accusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  your  Majesty  must  be  good  to 
us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scotland  in  this  matter.  We  are  far  from  home, 
scant  of  revenues,  and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your  wealthy  nobles,  who 
have  credit  of  the  Lombards.  The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder 
that  we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time,  with  our  herbs  and 
barley-cakes," 

"  It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  siud  Richard,  "  since  Thomas  de  Vans, 
who  doth,  like  ali  around  me,  that  which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath 
already  given  thee  permission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

"  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  but  if  it  please  your 
Itlajesty  to  indulge  me  with  the  privilege  of  hawking  also,  and  you  list  to 
trust  me  with  a  falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  1  oould  supply  your  royal  mess  with 
soma  choice  waterfowl." 

"  I  dread  me,  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  wouldst 
scarce  wait  for  the  permission.  I  wot  wail  it  ia  aaid  abroad  that  we  of  the 
line  of  Anjou  resent  oflence  against  our  forest-laws,  as  highly  as  we  would 
do  treason  against  our  crown.  To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we 
could  pardon  either  misdemeanour. — But  enough  of  this — I  desire  to  know 
of  you,  Sir  Knight,  wherefore,  and  by  whose  authority,  you  took  this  recent 
journey  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Soa,  and  EDgadcfi?" 

"  By  order,"  replied  the  knight^  "  of  the  Oouncilof  Princes  of  the  Holy 
Crusade." 

"  And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order,  when  I  —  not  the  least, 
surely,  in  the  league  —  was  unacquainted  with  it?" 

"  It  was  not  my  part,  please  your  highness,"  said  the  Scot,  "  to  inquire 
into  such  particulars.  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Cross — serving,  doubtless,  for 
the  present,  under  your  highness's  banner,  and  proud  of  the  permission  to 
do  so— but  still,  one  who  hath  taken  on  him  the  holy  symbol  for  the  rights 
of  Christianity,  and  the  recoyory  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  bound,  tlicro- 
fore,  to  obey,  without  <iuestion,  the  orders  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  by  whom 
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the  blessed  enterprise  Is  directed.  That  Indisposition  should  seclude,  I 
truat  for  but  a  short  time,  your  highncBs  from  their  oounoila,  in  which  jou 
hold  Eo  jiotontial  a  voice,  I  must  lament  with  ail  Christendom;  but,  as  a 
soldier,  I  must  obey  th6se  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  command  devolves, 
or  set  but  an  evil  esample  In  the  Christian  camp," 

"  Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Eiobard ;  "  and  the  blame  rests  not  with 
thee,  hut  witn  those  with  whom,  when  it  shall  please  Ileaven  to  raise  me 
from  this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and  inactivity,  I  hope  to  reckon  roundly. 
What  was  the  purport  of  thy  message?" 

"  Methinks,  and  please  your  highness,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  that  were 
best  asked  of  those  who  sent  me,  and  who  can  render  the  reasons  of  mine 
errand  ;  whereas  I  can  only  tell  its  outward  form  and  purport." 

"Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot  —  it  were  ili  for  thy  safety,"  said  tlie  irri- 
tated monarch. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight  firmly,  "  I  cast  behind  me  as  a 
regarifless  thing  when  I  vowed  myself  to  this  enterprise,  looking  rather  to 
my  immortal  welfare,  than  to  that  which  concerns  my  earthly  body." 

"By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  "thou  art  a  brave  fellow  1  Hark 
thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the  Soottish  people ;  they  are  hardy,  though  dogged 
and  stubborn,  and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the  main,  though  the  necessity  of 
state  has  sometimes  constrained  them  to  be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some 
love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have  voluntarily  done  what  they  could  not  by  arms 
have  extorted  ikim  me,  any  more  than  from  my  predecessors  —  I  have  re- 
established the  fortresses  of  Eoxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pledge  to 
Kngland  —  I  have  restored  your  ancient  boundaries  — and,  finally,  I  have 
renounced  a  claim  to  homage  upon  the  crown  of  England,  which  I  thought 
unjustly  forced  on  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent friends  where  ib^mer  kings  of  England  attempted  only  to  compel 
unwilling  and  rebellious  vassals." 

"  Ali  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  bowing  — 
"  All  this  you  have  done,  by  your  royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  at  Can- 
terbury. Therefore  have  yoii  me,  and  many  better  Soottish  men,  making 
war  ag^st  the  infidels,  under  your  banners,  who  would  else  have  been 
ravaging  your  frontiers  in  England.  If  their  numbers  are  now  few,  it  ia 
because  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  and  wasted." 

"  I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  for  the  good  offices  I  have  done 
vour  land,  I  require  you  to  remember,  that,  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
Christian  league,  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  negotiations  of  my  confede- 
rates. Do  me.  dierefore,  the  justice  to  teli  mo  what  I  have  a  title  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  which  I  am  certwn  to  know  more  truly  from  you  than 
from  others." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  thus  conjured,  I  will  speak  the  truth ;  for  I 
well  believe  that  your  purposes  towards  the  principal  object  of  our  espedi- 
tion  are  single-hearted  and  honest ;  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  warrant  for 
others  of  the  Holy  League.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  know,  that  my  charge 
was  to  propose,  through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi — a  holy  man, 
respected  and  protected  by  Saladin  himself " 

"  A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Richard,  hastily  inter- 
rupting him. 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "but  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  withdrawing  our  armies  from 
Palestine." 

"  Saint  George  \"  said  Eiohard,  in  astonishment— "III  as  I  have  justly 
thought  of  them,  I  could  not  have  dreamed  they  would  have  humbled  thera- 
solves  to  such  dishonour.  Speak,  Sir  Kenneth,  with  what  will  did  you  carry 
such  a  message  1" 

"  With  right  good  will,  my  lord,"  said  Kenneth ;  "  because,  when  we  had 
lost  our  noble  leader,  under  whose  guidance  alone  I  hoped  foi^i^t^ry,  I  saw 
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none  ■who  could  succeed  him.  likely  to  lead  us  to  conquest,  and  I  accounted 
it  well  in  such  circumetauees  to  avoid  defeat." 

"  Aod  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace  to  bo  contracted  ?"  said 
King  Rioliavd,  painfulSj  suppresaing  the  passion  with  which  his  heart  was 
almost  bucsUng. 

"  These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the 
Couchant  Leopard.     "  I  delivcccd  them  scaled  to  tho  hermit." 

"And  for  whatholdyou  this  reverend  hermit?— for  fool,  roadman,  traitor, 
cr  saint?"  said  Eichard. 

"  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottishmau,  "  I  hold  to  he  assumed, 
to  win  favour  and  reverence  from  the  Paynimrie,  who  regard  madmen  as 
the  inspired  of  Heaven ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  as  eshibitcd  only  oooa? 
sionally,  and  not  as  mixing,  like  naturalj  folly,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  mind." 

"  Shrewdly  replied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing  himself  back  on  his 
couch,  from  which  he  had  half-raised  himself.  —  "Kow  of  his  penitence?" 

"His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "appears  to  me  sincere,  and  the 
fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dreadful  crime,  for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own 
opinion,  condemned  to  reprobation." 

"  And  for  his  policy?"  said  K^ing  Eiohard. 

"Methinks.my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "he  despaiw  of  the  secu- 
rity of  Palestine,  as  of  his  own  salvation,  by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle 
~-at  least  since  tiie  Eirm  of  Biohard  of  England  hath  ceased  to  strike  for  it." 

"And,  therefore,  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit  is  like  that  of  these 
miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful  of  their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are 
only  resolved  and  determined  when  the  question  is  retreat,  and,  rather  than 
go  forwai-d  ag^Dst  an  armed  Saracen,  would  trample  in  their  flight  over  a 
dying  ally  r     ■ 

"  Might  I  so  far  presume,  ray  Lord  King,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,"  this 
discourse  but  heats  your  disease,  the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads 
more  evil,  than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed,  more  flushed,  and  his 
action  became  more  feverishly  vehement,  as,  with  clenched  hand,  espanded 
arm,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under  bodily  pam,  and 
at  the  same  time  under  vexation  of  mind,  while  his  high  spirit  led  him  to 
speak  on,  as  if  in  contempt  of  both. 

"  You  can  flatter.  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  but  you  escape  me  cot.  I  must 
know  more  from  you  than  you  have  jet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  con- 
sort when  at  Engaddi  t" 

"  To  my  knowledge  —  no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  with  considera- 
ble perturbation ;  for  ho  remembered  the  midnight  procession  in  the  chapel 
of  the  rocks. 

"  I  ask  you,"  siud  tho  King,  in  a  sterner  voioe,  "  whether  you  were  not- 
ia  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  Engaddi,  and  there  saw  Berengaria, 
Queen  of  England,  and  tho  ladies  of  hei"  Oouvtj  who  went  thither  on  pil- 
grimage ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  will  Speak  the  truth  as  in  the  confes- 
sional. In  a  subterranean  chapel,  to  which  the  aaoborite  conducted  me,  I 
beheld  a  choir  of  ladies  do  hom^  to  a  reiic  of  the  highest  sanctity ;  but  as 
I  sawnot  their  faces,  nor  heard  their  voices,  unless  in  the  hymns  which  they 
chanted,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Queen  of  England  was  of  the  bevy." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to  you  J" 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  Richard,  raising  himself  on  hia  elbow,  "aa  a  knight 
and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall  know  by  your  answer  how  you  value  either 
character  —  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  know  any  lady  amongst  that  band  of, 
worshippers?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much  haaitation,  "  I  might  goess.'' 
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"And  I  (iIbo  may  guess."  said  the  King,  frowning  sternly;  "Tiut  it  U 
enoagh.  Leopard  as  jou  are,  Sir  Knight,  Beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw- 
Hark  ye  — to  oeconio  enamoured  of  the  moon  would  he  but  an  act  of  folly ; 
hut  to  leap  from  the  battlementa  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  tho  wild  hope  of  coming 
■within  her  sphere,  were  self-desfiuotive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the  oufnr  apartment,  and  the 
King,  has dly  changing  to  his  more  natural  manner,  saiJ,  "Enough  — hegona 
— speed  to  De  Vaux,  arid  send  him  hither  with  the  Aiahian  physician.  My 
life  for  the  faith  of  the  Soldan  I  Would  he  hut  abjure  his  false  law,  I  would 
aid  him  with  my  swurd  to  driye  this  scum  of  French  and  Aastrians  from  his 
dominions,  and  think  Palestine  i as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her  kings 
were  anointed  by  the  decree  of  Hearen  itself" 

The  Knight  of  the  leopard  retired,  and  presently  afterwards  the  cham- 
berlain announced  a  deputation  from  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on 
tho  Majesty  of  England. 

"  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  was  his  reply,  "  Who  are 
the  reyerend  ambassadors?" 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Marquis  of  Monteerrat." 

"Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds,"  said  Richard ;  "yet,  had 
Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his  couch  long  since.  — Jooelyn,  lay  me  the 
couch  more  fiiiriy,  it  is  tumbled  like  a  Btorniy  sea  —  reach  me  yonder  steel 
mirror  —  pass  a  comb  through  my  hair  and  beard.  They  look,  indeed, 
liker  a  lion's  mane  than  a  Christian  man's  locks  —  bring  water." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  "  the  leeches  say  that  cold 
water  may  be  fata!," 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches !"  replied  the.mocareh  ;  "  if  they  can- 
not cure  me,  think  you  I  will  allow  them  lo  torment  me  ?  —  There,  then"— 
he  said,  after  having  made  his  ablutions,  "admit  the  v/orshipful  envoys; 
they  will  now,  I  think,  scarcely  sea  that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent 
of  his  person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tail,  thin,  war-worn  man, 
with  a  slow  jet  penetrating  eye,  and  a  brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark 
intrigues  had  stamped  a  portion  of  their  obscurity.  At  the  head  of  that 
sinaular  body,  to  whom  their  order  was  every  thing,  and  their  individuality 
nothing — sacking  the  advancement  of  its  power,  oven  at  the  hazard  of  that 
very  religion  which  the  fraternity  were  originally  associated  to  protect — 
accused  of  heresy  and  wit-chcrait,  although  by  their  character  Christian 
priests — suspected  of  secret  league  with  the  Soldan,  though  by  oath  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Temple,  or  its  roeovery — the  whole  order,  and 
the  whole  personal  character  of  its  commander,  or  Grand  Master,  was  a 
riddle,  at  the  esposition  of  which  most  men  shuddered.  The  Grand  Master 
was  dressed  in  nis  white  robes  of  solemnity,  and  be  bore  the  ahacits,  a 
mystic  staff  of  office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has  given  rise  to  such 
singular  conjectures  and  commenlaries,  leading  to  suspicions  that  this  cele- 
brated fraternity  of  Christian  knights  were  embodied  under  the  foulest 
symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  JSontserrat  had  a'much  more  pleasing  eiterior  than  the  dark 
and  mysterious  priest-soldier  by  whom  he  was  accompanieit  He  was  ft 
handsome  man,  of  middle  age,  or  something  past  that  term,  bold  in  tha 
field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and  gallant  in  times  of  festivity ;  but,  on  tho 
other  hand,  he  was  generally  accused  of  versatility,  of  a  narrow  and  selfish 
ambition,  of  a  desire  to  estoad  his  own  principality,  without  regard  to  the 
weal  of  tho  Latin  Kingdcm  of  Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his  own  interest, 
by  private  negotiations  with  Saladin,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian 

When  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by  these  dignitaries,  and 
courteoo^sly  returned  by  King  Richard,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  com- 
nienced  an  explanation  of  the  motiveB  of  their  visit,  sent,  as  he  said  they 
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were,  by  the  anxious  Kings  and  Priaees  who  composed  the  Council  of  the 
Crusaders,  to  "  inquire  into  the  health  of  their  magnanimous  ally,  the 
Tali^nt  King  of  England." 

"  We  know  the  importanoo  in  which  the  Princes  of  the  Council  hold  our 
health,"  replied  the  English  King;  "arid  are  well  aware  how  much  thoy 
must  hare  suffered  hj  sappressing  ail  curiosity  concerning  it  for  fourteen 
days,  for  fear  doubtless,  of  aggravating  our  disorder,  by  showing  their 
anxiety  regarding  the  etent." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloqueaoe  being  cheeked,  and  he  himself  thrown 
into  some  confusion  by  this  reply,  his  more  austere  companion  took  np  the 
thread  of  the  conversation,  and,  with  as  much  dry  and  brief  grayity  as  was 
consistent  with  the  presence  which  he  addressed,  informed  the  King  that 
they  came  from  the  CouDcil,  to  pray^  in  the  name  of  Christendom,  "  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  health  to  oe  tampered  with  hy  an  infidel  physician, 
said  to  be  dispatched  by  Saladin,  until  the  Council  had  taken  measures  to 
remove  or  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  they  at  present  eonceifed  did  attach 
itself  to  tiie  miasion  of  such  a  person." 

"Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order  of  Knights  Templars, 
and  you,  Mqst  Noble  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  replied  Richard,  "  if  it  please 
jou  to  retire  into  the  adjoining  pavilion,  you  shall  presently  see  what 
account  we  make  of  the  tender  remonstrances  of  our  royal  and  princely  col- 
leagues in  this  most  religions  warfare." 

1  ho  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  a^ioordingly ;  nor  had  they  been 
many  minutfis  in  the  outward  pavilion  when  the  Eastern  physician  arrived; 
aocompanied  by  tiie  Baron  of  Gilsland  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  baron, 
however,  was  a  little  later  of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two,  stopping, 
perchance,  to  issue  some  orders  to  the  warders  without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his  obeisance,  after  the  Ori- 
enta!  fashion,  to  the  Marquis  and  Grand  Master,  whose  dignity  was  appa- 
rent, both  from  their  appoaranee  and  their  bearing.  The  Grand  Master 
returned  the  salutation  with  an  oppression  of  disdainful  coldness,  tho  Mar- 
quis, with  the  popular  courtesy  wliich  he  habitually  practised  to  men  of 
every  rank  and  nation.  There  was  a  pause ;  for  the  Scottish  knight,  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  De  Yaus,  presumed  not,  of  his  own  authority,  to 
enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of  England,  and,  during  this  interval,  tho  Grand 
Master  sternly  demanded  of  the  Moslem, — "Infldel,  hast  thou  the  courage 
to  practise  thine  art  upon  tho  person  of  an'  anointed  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  host?" 

"The  snn  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines  on  the  Nazarene  as 
well  as  on  tl  e  true  balever,  and  his  servant  dare  make  no  distinction  be- 
twist  tl  em  when  called  on  to  esercise  his  art  of  healing." 

"  Misbel  Pv  ng  Hak  at,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  or  whatsoever  thoy  call 
thee  for  an  unbapt  zed  slave  of  darkness,  dost  thou  well  know,  that  thou 
slialt  be  torn  asunde  by  wild  horses  should  King  Eichard  die  under  thy 
charge  ? 

"  That  w  re  ha  d  stice,"  answered  the  physician ;  "  seeing  that  I  can 
but  use  h  man  n   ana  and  that  the  issue  is  written  in  the  book  of  light." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat, "  consider  that  this  learned  man  is  not  acquiunted  with  our  Christian 
order,  adopted  in  tho  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  anointed, — Be 
it  known  nnto  thee,  grave  physician,  whose  skill  we  doubt  not,  that  your 
wisest  conrse  is  to  repair  to  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  Council  of  our 
Holy  League,  and  there  to  give  account  and  reckoning  ia  such  wise  and 
learned  leeches  as  they  shall  nominate,  concerning  your  moans  of  process 
and  cure  of  this  illustrious  patient;  so  shall  you  escape  all  the  danger, 
which,  rashly  faking  such  a  high  matter  upon  your  solo  answer,  you  may 
else  most  likely  incur." 

"My  lords,"  said  El  Hakim,  "I  understand  you  well.    But  knowledge 
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hath  its  ohampioEa  aa  well  as  your  military  art,  nay,  liath  sometimes  had 
its  martyrs  as  well  aa  religion,  I  have  the  oommantl  of  my  sovereign,  the 
Saldan  Saladiii,  to  heal  this  Nazarene  King,  and,  n'iththc  blessing  of  the 
Prophet,  I  will  obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  .ye  wear  swords  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  the  faithful,  and  I  proffer  my  body  to  yournvoapons.  But  I 
will  not  reason  with  one  unciroumcisod  upon  the  vii'tue  of  the  medicines  of 
which  I  have  obtained  knowledge,  through  the  grace  of  the  Prophet,  and  I 
pray  you  interpose  no  delay  between  me  and  my  offlca." 

"Who  talks  of  delay?"  said  the  Baron  De  Vam,  hastily  entering  the 
tflnt ;  "  we  have  had  but  too  much  already. — I  salute  you,  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
serrat^  and  you,  valiant  Grand  Master,  itut  I  must  presently  pass  with  this 
learned  physician  to  the  bedside  of  my  master." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman  French,  or  the  language  of 
Ouie,  as  it  was  then  called,  "  are  you  well  advised  that  we  cama  to  expostu- 
late on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Monarcha  and  Princes  of  the  Omsade, 
agdnst  the  risk  of  permitting  an  inSdel  and  Eastern  pbysioian  to  tamper 
with  a  health  so  valuable  as  tnat  of  your  master  King  Eiohard  ?" 

"  Woble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman,  bluntly,  "  I  can  neither 
use  many  words,  nor  do  I  delight  in  listening  to  them  —  moreover,  I  am 
much  more  ready  to  believe  what  my  eyes  have  seen,  than  what  my  ears 
have  heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  of  King 
Eiohard,  and  I  believe  and  trust  he  will  labour  to  do  so.  Time  is  precious. 
If  Mahommed — may  God's  curse  be  on  him ! — stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
with  such  fair  purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el  Ilakim  entertains,  I  would  hold 
it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute. — So,  ^ve  ye  God' en,  my  lords." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "the  King  himself  said  we 
should  be  present  when  this  same  physician  dealt  upon  him,"   . 

"■■      ■  •■  ■■■■■' '■     ■    r  the 

patience,  you  are  welcome  to  enter  witi  us ;  hut  if  you  interrupt,  by  action, 
or  threat,  this  accomplished  physician  in  his  duty,  be  it  known,  that,  with- 
out respeet  to  your  high  quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence  from  RiiAard'8 
tent;  for  know,  I  am  bo  well  eatisfled  with  the  virtue  of  this  man's  medi- 
cines, that  were  Kiohard  himself  to  refuse  them,  by  our  Lady  of  Laneroost, 
I  think  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  force  him  to  take  the  means  of  his  cure 
whether  he  would  or  no. — Move  onwai'd.  El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  apoken  in  the  lingua  franca,  and  instantly  obeyed  by 
the  physician.  The  Grand  Master  looked  grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old 
soldier,  but,  on  exchanging  a  glance  with  the  Marquis,  smoothed  his  frown- 
ing brow  as  well  as  he  could,  and  both  followed  De  Vaux  and  the  Arabian 
into  the  inner  tent,  where  Richard  lay  expecting  them,  with  that  impatience 
with  which  the  sick  patient  watches  the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir  KenneUi, 
whose  attendance  seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited,  felt  himself,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled  to  follow  these  high  dignitaries, 
but,  conscious  of  his  inferior  power  and  rank,  remained  aloof  during  the 
scene  which  took  place, 

Richard,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  immediately  exclaimed,  "So 
ho  1  a  goodly  fellowship  come  to  see  Richard  take  his  leap  in  the  dark.  — 
My  noble  allies,  I  greet  you  as  the  representatives  of  our  assembled  league ; 
Richard  will  again  be  amongst  you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear 
to  the  grave  what  is  left  of  him, — De  Vans,  lives  he  or  dies  he,  thou  hast 
the  thanks  of  thy  prince. — There  is  yet  another — but  this  fever  hath  wasted 
my  eyesight  —  what,  the  bold  Soot,  whe  would  climb  Heaven  without  a 
ladder? — he  is  vFelcome  too. — Come,  Sir  Hakim,  to  the  work,  to  the  work." 

The  pbysioian,  who  had  already  informed  himself  of  the  various  symp- 
toms of  the  King^s  illness,  now  felt  hia  pulse  for  a  long  time,  and  with  deep 
attention,  while  all  around  stood  silent,  and  in  breathless  expectation.  The 
sage  nest  filled  a  cup  with  spring  water,  and  dipt  into  ^t.lhp  E^^^^ii^B^rse 


Ehouia  De  present  wnen  tnia  same  pnysician  aean  upon  turn, '    .^ 

The  barop  whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably  to  know  whether  th( 
Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  (hen  replied,  "My  lords,  if  _youwill  hold  youi 
patience,  you  are  welcome  to  enter  with  us ;  but  if  you  interrupt,  by  action 
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wliioh,  as  formerly,  he  took  from  his  hosom.  When  ha  seemed  to  think  it 
Biifficientlj  medicated,  he  was  ahout  to  offer  it  to  tlie  sovereign,  who  pre- 
vented him,  by  Baying,  "Hold  an  instant.  —  Thou  hast  felt  my  pulse  —  let 
ma  lay  my  finger  on  thine.  — I  too,  as  booomes  a  good  knight,  know  Bom&- 
thing  of  thine  art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and  hia  long  slender 
dark  flngera  ware,  for  an  instant,  enclosed,  and  almost  buried,  in  the  large 
enfoldment  of  King  Richard's  hand. 

"His  blood  beats  calm  aa  an  infant's"  —  said  the  King;  "so  throb  not 
theirs  who  poison  priacee.  De  Vaus,  whether  wc  live  Or  dio,  dismiss  this 
Hakim  with  honour  and  safety — Commend  us,  friend,  to  the  noble  Saladin. 
Should  I  die,  it  is  .without  doubt  of  his  faith — should  I  live,  it  will  be  to 
thank  him  as  a  warrior  would  desire  to  be  thaaked," 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and,  turning  to 
the  Marquis  and  the  Grand  Master,  —  "  Mark  what  I  say,  and  !et  my  royal 
brethren  pledge  me  in  Cyprus  wine  —  'To the  immortal  honour  of  the  first 
Crusader,  who  shall  strike  lance  or  sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
to  the  shame  and  eternal  infamy  of  whonisoever  shall  turn  back  from  the 
plough  on  which  he  hath  laid  his  hand  I" 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to  the  Arabian,  and  sunk 
back,  as  if  eshausted,  upon,  the  cushions  which  were  arranged  to  receive 
him.  The  physician,  then,  with  silent  but  expressive  signs,  directed  that 
all  should  leave  the  tent  excepting  himself  and  De  Taux,  whom  no  romoa- 
strance  could  induce  to  withdraw.    The  apartment  was  cleared  accordingly. 


(E^ljKptEi:  tliE  €ni^. 


The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, stood  together  in  the  front  of  the  royal  pavilion,  within  which  this 
singnlar  scene  had  passed,  and  beheld  a  strong  guard  of  bills  and  bows 
drawn  out  to  form  a  circle  around  it  and  keep  at  distance  al!  which  might 
disturb  the  slaeping  monarch.  The  soldiers  wore  the  downcast,  silent,  and 
sullen  looks,  with  whioh  they  trml  their  arms  at  a  funeral,  and  stepped 
with  such  caution  that  you  could  not  hear  a  buckler  ring,  or  a  sword  clatter, 
though  so  many  men  in  armour  were  moving  around  the  tent.  They  low- 
ered their  weapons  in  deep  reverence,  aa  the  dignitaries  passed  through 
their  files,  but  with  the  same  profound  silence. 

"There  is  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island  dogs,"  said  the  Grand 
Master  to  Conrade,  when  they  had  passed  Eichard's  guards.  "  What  hoarse 
tumult  and  revel  used  to  be  before  this  pavilion!  nought  but  pitohing  the 
bar,  hurling  the  ball,  wrestling,  roaring  of  songs,  clattering  of  wine-pots, 
and  quaffing  of  flagons,  among  these  burly  yeomen,  as  if  thoy  were  holding 
some  country  wake,  with  a  Maypole  in  the  midst  of  them,  instead  of  a  royal 
standard." 

"  Mastiffs  are  a  faithful  race,"  said  Conrade ;  "  and  the  King  their  master 
has  won  their  love  by  being  ready  to  wrestle,  brawl,  or  revel  amongst  the 
foremost  of  them  whenever  the  humour  seised  him." 

"He  is   totally  compounded  of  humours,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 
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"  Marked  you  the  pledge  he  gave  us,  instead  of  a  prayer,  ovpr  his  grnce-oup 
yondfir?" 

"  He  would  liate  felt  it  a  grace-cup,  and  a  well  spiced  one  too,-"  said  tlia 
Miirquis,  "-were  Saladie  like  any  other  Turk  tliat  ever  wore  turban,  or 
turned  him  to  Mecca  at  call  of  the  Muezzin,  But  he  affects  faith,  and 
honour,  and  generosity,  —  as  if  it  were  for  an  unhaptized  dog  iike  him  to 
praotise  the  virtuous  bearing  of  a  Christian  knight !  It  is  said  he  hath 
applied  to  Itiohard  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  ehiyalry," 

"  By  Saint  Bernard  1''  ezclMmed  the  Grand  Master,  "  it  were  time  then 
to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs.  Sir  Conrade,  deface  our  armorial  bearings, 
and  renounce  our  burgonets,  if  the  highest  honour  of  Christianity  were 
conferred  on  an  unchriatened  Turk  of  tenpence." 

"  You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  "  yetthough  he  be 
a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better  heathen  sold  for  forty  pence  at  the 
bagnio." 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from,  the 
royal  tent,  prancing  among  the  gallant  train  of  esquires  and  pages  by 
whom  they  were  attended,  when  Conrade,  after  a  moment's  pause,  proposed 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  coolnesa  of  the  eyening  breeze  which  had  arisen, 
and,  dismissing  their  steeds  and  attendants,  walk  homewards  to  their  own 
quarters,,  through  the  lines  of  the  extended  Christian  camp.  The  Grand 
Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk  together  accordingly,  ayoiding, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  canvass  city,  and 
tracing  the  broad  esplanade  which  lay  between  the  tents  and  the  external 
defences,  where  they  could  oonTeree  in  private,  and  unmarked,  sate  by  the 


fence;  but  this  sort  of  dieooorso,  in  wliioh  neither  seemed  to  take  intei-esfc, 
at  length  died  away,  and  there  was  a  long  pause,  which  terminated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montscrrat  stopping  short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a  sudden 
resolution,  and,  gazing  for  some  momenta  on  the  dark  inflexible  counte- 
nance of  the  Grand  Master,  be  at  length  addressed  him  thus ; — "  Might  it 
consist  with  your  valour  and  sanctity,  reverend  Sir  Giles  Amaury,  I  would 
pray  you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark  vizor  which  you  wear,  and  to  con- 
verse with  a  friend  barefaced." 

The  Templar  half  smiled, 

"  There  are  light-coloured  masks,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  dark  vizors,  and 
the  one  conceals  the  natural  features  as  completely  as  the  other," 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marqnia,  putting  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  with- 
drawing it  with  the  action  of  one  who  unmaskB  himself;  "there  lies  my 
disguise.  And  now,  what  think  you,  as  touching  the  interests  of  your  own 
order,  of  the  prospects  of  this  Orusado  1" 

"  This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts  rather  tban  espoeing  your 
own,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  yet  I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to  me 
by  a  santon  of  .the  desert.  — '  A  certain  farmer  prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain, 
and  murmured  when  it  feel  not  at  his  need.  To  punish  his  impatienoe, 
Allah,'  said  the  santon,  'sent  the  Euphrates  upon  his  fiirm,  and  he  waa 
destroyed  with  all  his  possessions,  even  by  the  granting  of  his  own  wishes.'" 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade ;  "  would  that  the  ocean 
had  swallowed  up  nineteen  parts  of  the  armaments  of  these  western 
princes  I  what  remained  would  better  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  Chris- 
tian nobles  of  Palestine,  the  wretched  i-emnant  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  might  have  bent  to  the  storm,  or,  mode- 
rately supported  with  money  and  troops,  we  might  have  compelled  Saladin 


3  respect  our  valour,  and  grant  as  peace  and  protection  on  easy  ti 
But   from   the   extremity  of  danger  with  which  this   powerful  Cru 
threatens  the  Soldan,  we  cannot  suppoae,  should  it  pass  over,  that  the  8 
racen  will  suffer  any  one  of  us  to  holdpo 
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far  less  permit  the  feistenoe  of  the  Christian  military  fratemitlea,  from 
whom  they  have  esperienced  so  much  miaohief," 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  tho  Temjjlar,  "  these  adventurous  Crusaders  may  succeed, 
and  again  plant  the  Cross  on  the  bulwarks  of  Zion." 

"  And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  or  Con- 
rado  of  Montaerrat?"  said  the  Marquis, 

"  You  it  may  ttdvaatage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master.  "  Conrade  of  Mont- 
aerrat might  hecome  Conrade  King  of  Jorasalew." 

"  That  Hounds  like  something,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  and  yet  it  rings  but 
hollow. — Godfrey  of  Bouillon  might  well  ohooee  the  crown  of  thorns  for  his 
emblem.  Grand  Master,  I  will  oonfeas  to  you  I  have  caught  some  attach- 
ment to  the  Eastern  form  of  goverameQUJA  pure  and  simple  monarchy 
should  consist  but  of  king  and  subjeeta.  '^uoh  is  the  simple  and  primitiTe 
structure  —  a  shepherd  and  hia  floofeii  All  this  internal  clmin  of  feudal  de- 
pendence is  artificial  and  Bophisticated,  and  I  would  rather  hold  the  baton 
of  my  poor  marquisate  with  a  firm  ^ripe,  and  wield  it  after  my  pleasure, 
than  the  sceptre  of  a  monareh,  to  be  in  effect  restrained  and  curbed  by  the 
will  of  03  many  proud  feudal  barons  as  hold  land  under  tlio  Assiae  of  Jern- 
salemj*^  A  King  should  tread  freely,  Grand  Master,  and  shonld  not  be  con- 
trolled by  here  a  ditch,  and  there  a  fence — here  a  feudal  privilege,  and  there 
a  piail-clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  maintain  it&  To  sum  the 
whole,  I  am  aware  that  Guy  de  Lusignan's  claims  to  the  throne  would  bo 
preferrod  to  mine,  if  Richard  recovers,  and  has  aught  to  say  in  the  choice." 

"Enough,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "thou  haat  indeed  convinced  me  of 
thy  ainoerity.  Others  may  hold  the  same  opinions,  but.few,  save  Conrada 
of  MonMerrat,  dared  frankly  avow  that  he  desires  not  the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jeruaalem,  but  rather  prefers  being  master  of  a  portion  of  its 
fragments ;  lite  tho  barbarous  islanders  who  labour  not  for  the  deliverance 
of  a  goodly  vessel  from  the  billows,  expecting  rather  to  enrich  themselvos.at 
the  expense  of  the  wreck." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ?"  said  Conrade,  looking  sharply  and 
suspiciously.  "  Know,  for  certain,  that  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my 
heaJi,  nor  my  hand  forsake  the  defence  of  eilher.  Impeach  me  if  thou  wilt 
— I  am  prepared  to  .defend  myself  in  the  lists  against  the  beat  Templar  who 
ever  laid  lance  in  test." 

"  Yet  thou  start'at  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold  a  steed,"  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "However,  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our  Order 
is  sworn  to  defend,  that  I  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true  comrade." 

"  By  which  Temple  ?"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whose  iove  of  sar- 
casm often  outran  his  policy  and  discretion ;  "  swearust  thou  by  that  on  the 
hill  of  Zion,  which  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical,  em- 
blematical edifice,  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  councils  held  in  the 
vaults  of  your  Preoeptories,  as  something  which  infers  the  aggrandisement 
of  thy  valiant  and  venerable  Order?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  death,  but  answered  calmly, 
"By  whatever  Temple  I  swear,  be  assured,  Lord  Marquia,  my  oath  is  sacred. 
—  I  would  I  knew  Bow  to  bind  thee  by  one  of  equal  obligation." 

"I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis,  laughing,  "by  the  Earl's 
coronet,  which  I  hope  to  convert,  ere  these  wars  are  oier,  into  something 
better.  It  feels  cold  on  my  brow,  that  same  slight  coronal ;  a  duke's  cap 
of  maintenance  were  a  bettor  protection  against  such  a  night-breeze  na  now 
blows,  and  a  king's  crown  more  preferable  still,  being  lined  with  comfort- 
able ermine  and  velvet.  In  a  word,  oar  interests  bind  us  together :  for 
think  not.  Lord  Grand  Master,  that,  were  these  allied  Princes  to  regain  Jeru- 
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salem,  and  place  a  king  of  thoir  own  choosing  there,  tliey  ivonlt!  snfferyour 
Oi'der,  any  more  than  my  poor  morquisate,  lo  retain  the  independeneo  which 
we  now  hold.  No,  by  Our  Lady !  In  such  case,  the  proud  Knights  of 
Saint  John  must  again  spread  plasters,  and  dress  plague-sores,  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  and  jou,  most  puissant  and  veDerable  Knights  of  the  Temple,  must 
return  to  your  condition  of  simple  men-at-arms,  sleep  three  on  a  pallet,  and 
mount  two  upon  one  horse,  as  your  present  seal  still  espresaas  to  have  been 
your  ancient  most  simple  custom." 

"  The  rank,  priTileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order  prevent  so  much  degra- 
dation as  you  threaten,"  said  the  Templar,  haughtily. 

"  These  are  your  bane,"  said  Gonraae  of  Montserrat ;  "  and  you,  as  well 
as  I,  reverend  Grand  Master,  know,  that,  were  the  allied  Princes  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  Palestine,  it  would  be  their  first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  Order,  which,  but  for  the  protection  of  oar  holy  father 
the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  your  valour  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  you  would  long  since  have  experienced.  Give  them  complete 
success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as  the  splinters  of  a  broken  lance  are 
tossed  out  of  the  tilt-jard." 

"There  maybe  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  Templar,  darkly  smiling; 
"  but  what  were  our  hopes  should  the  allies  withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave 
Palestine  in  the  grasp  of  Saladin?" 
/  "  Great  and  assured,"  replied  Oonrade ;  "  the  Soldan  would  give  large 

£  evinces  to  maintain  at  his  behest  a  body  of  well-appointed  Prankish 
nces.  In  Egypt,  in  Persia,  an  hundred  such  auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own 
light  cavalry,  would  turn  the  battle  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  This 
dependence  would  be  but  for  a  time — perhaps  daring  the  life  of  this  enter- 
prising Soldan  —  but,  in  the  East,  empires  arise  like  mushrooms.  Suppose 
him  dead,  and  us  strengtbeued  with  a  constant  succession  of  fiery  and  ad- 
venturous spirits  from  Europe,  what  might  wo  not  hope  to  achieve,  uncon- 
trolled by  these  monarchs,  whose  dignity  throws  us  at  present  into  (he  shade 
—and,  were  they  to  remain  here,  and  succeed  in  this  expedition,  would  will- 
ingly consign  na  for  ever  to  degradation  and  dependenoe?" 

"  You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  and  your 
words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom.  Yet  roust  we  be  cautious;  Philip  of 
France  is  wise  as  well  as  valiant." 

"  True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  diverted  from  an  espedition, 
to  which,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  or  urged  by  his  nobles,  he  rashly 
bound  himself.  He  is  jealous  of  King  Richard,  his  natural  enemy,  and 
longs  to  return  to  prosecute  plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris  than  Pales- 
tine. Any  fair  pretence  will  serve  him  for  withdrawing  from  a  scene,  in 
which  he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his  kingdom." 

"And  the  Duke  of  Austria!"  said  the  Templar. 

"  Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  "  his  self-conceit  and  folly 
load  him  to  the  same  conelusions  as  do  Philip's  policy  and  wisdom.  He 
conceives  himself,  God  help  the  while,  ungratefully  treated,  because  men's 
mouths — even  those  of  his  own  ininne-singars,* — are  filled  with  the  praises 
of  King  Richard,  whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whose  harm  he  would 
rejoice,  like  those  unbred  dastardly  curs,  who,  if  the  foremost  of  the  pack 
is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the  wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to  assail  the  sufferer 
from  behmd,  than  to  come  to  his  assistance.  —  But  wherefoi'C  tell  I  (his  to 
thee,  save  to  show  that  I  am  in  sincerity  in  desiring  that  this  league  be 
broken  up,  and  the  country  freed  of  these  great  monarchs  with  their  nosts  ! 
and  thou  well  knowesti  and  hast  thyself  seen,  how  all  the  princes  of  in- 
fluence and  power,  one  alone  excepted,  are  eager  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
the  Soldan." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  he  were  blind  that  had  not  seen 
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this  in  their  laat  deliberations.  But  lift  yet  thy  mask  an  inch  higher,  and 
tell  me  thj  real  reason  for  pressing  upon  the  Council  that  Northern  English- 
man, or  Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  to  carry 
their  proposals  for  a  treaty?" 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian ;  "  his  eharaot«r  of  native 
of  Britain  was  sufficient  to  meet  what  Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  tp 
helong  to  the  band  of  Bichard,  while  his  character  of  Soot,  and  certain 
other  personal  grudges  which  I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that  our 
cnTOj  should,  on  his  return,  hold  any  communication  with  the  siok-bed  of 
Richard,  to  whom  his  presence  was  ever  unacceptable." 

"  Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,"  ssii  the  Grand  Master ;  "  trust  me,  that  Italian 
spiders'  weba  will  never  bind  this  unshorn  Samson  of  the  Isle — well  if  JOH 
can  do  it  with  new  cords,  and  those  of  the  toughest.  See  you  not  that  the 
envoy  whom  you  have  selected  so  carefully,  hafli  brought  us  in  this  physi- 
cian, the  meajis  of  restoring  the  lion-hearted,  hull-necked  Englishman,  to 
prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise;  and,  so  soon  as  he  is  able  once  more  to 
rush  on,  which  of  the  princes  dare  hold  back  ? — They  must  follow  him  for 
very  shame,  although  tfiey  would  march  under  the  banner  of  Satan  as  soon." 

"Be  content,"  said  Oonrade  of  Montserrat;  "ere  this  physician,  if  he 
work  by  any  thing  short  of  miraculous  agency,  can  accomplish  Eichard'a 
cure,  it  may  he  possible  to  put  some  open  rupture  botwiit  the  Frenchman,  . 
at  least  the  Austrian,  and  his  allies  of  England,  so  that  the  broach  shall  be 
irreconcilable ;  and  Richard  may  arise  from  his  bed,  perhaps  to  command 
his  own  native  troops,  but  never  again,  by  his  sole  energy,  to  wield  the 
force  of  the  whole  Crusade." 

"  Thou  art  a  willing  archer,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  but,  Conrade  of  Mont- 
sorrat,  thy  bow  is  over  slack  to  carr^  an  arrow  to  the  mark." 

He  then  stopt  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  see  that  no  one  overheard 
him,  and  taking  Conrade  by  the  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the 
Italian  in  the  face,  and  repeated  slowy",— "Eichard  arise  from  his  bed, 
eay'st  thou?  —  Oonrade,  he  must  never  arise  I" 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  started — "Whatl — spoke  you  of  Eichard  of 
England — of  Cteur  de  Lion — the  champion  of  Christendom?" 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  spoke.  The  Templar 
looked  at  him,  with  his  iron  visage  contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"Kuow'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like.  Sir  Conrade,  at  this  moment? 
Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant  Marquis  of  Montserrat — not  like  him  who 
would  direct  the  Council  of  Princes,  and  determine  the  fate  of  empires— 
but  like  a  novice,  who,  stumbling  upon  a  conjuration  in  his  master's  book 
of  gramarye,  has  raised  the  devil  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  and  now 
stands  terrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before  him." 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Oonrade,  recovering  himself,  "that — unless  some 
other  sure  road  could  be  discovered — thou  hast  hinted  at  that  which  leads 
most  direct  to  our  purpose.  But,  blessed  Mary !  we  shall  become  the  curse 
of  alt  Europe,  the  malediction  of  every  one,  from  the  Pope  on  his  throne  to 
the  ver^  beggar  at  the  church-gate,  who,  ragged  and  leprous,  in  the  last 
extremity  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself  that  he  i^  neither 
Giles  Amaury,  nor  Conrade  of  Montserrat." 

"  If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  the  same  compi>- 
sure  which  characterized  him  all  through  this  remarkable  dialogue,  "  let  ua 
hold,  there  has  nothing  passed  between  us — that  we  have  spoken  in  our 
sleep  — have  awakened,  and  the  vision  is  gone," 

"It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Conrade. 

"  Visions  of  ducal  crowns  and  kingly  diadems  are,  indeed,  somewhat 
tenacious  of  their  place  in  the  imagination,"  replied  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Well,"  answered  Conrade,  "  let  me  but  first  try  to  break  peace  betweoa 
Austria  and  England." 

They  parte d.-^oni-ade  lemruned  standing  still  upon  the  spot,  and  watoh- 
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ing  the  flowing  white  cloak  of  the  Templar,  as  ho  stalked  elowly  away,  and 
gradually  disappeared  amid  the  fast-sinking  darkness  of  the  Oriental  night. 
Proud,  ambitious,  ucsoi'upulous,  and  politic,  the  Marquis  of  Montsecrat  waa 
yet  not  cruel  hy  nature.  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epioaiean,  nod,  like 
many  who  profess  this  character,  waa  averse,  even  upon  selfish  motjvea, 
from  inflicting  pain,  or  witnessing  acta  of  cruelty ;  and  ha  retained  also  a 
general  sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which  sometimes  supplies 
the  want  of  the  better  principles  by  which  reputation  is  to  he  maintained. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the  point  at  which  he  had  seen 
the  last  slight  wave  of  the  Templar's  mantle, — "  I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the 
devil  with  a  vengeance !  Who  would  have  thought  this  stem  ascetic  Grand 
Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and  misfortune  is  merged  in  that  of  hia  order, 
would  be  willing  to  do  more  for  its  advancement,  than  I  who  labour  for  my 
own  interest?  To  cheek  thia  wild  Crusade  waa  my  motive,  indeed,  but! 
durst  not  think  on  the  ready  mode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared 
to  suggest — yet  it  is  the  aureat — perhaps  even  the  eafest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditationa,  when  his  muttered  soliloquy  was 
broken  by  a  voice  at  a  little  distance,  which  proclaimed  with  the  emphatic 
tone  of  a  herald, — "  Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre !" 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  ia  5)ost,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
sentiitels  to  raise  this  cry  from  time  to  time  upon  their  periodical  watch, 
that  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  might  always  have  in  their  remembrance  the 
purpose  of  their  being  in  arms.  But  though  Oonrade  was  familiar  with  the 
custom,  and  had  heard  the  warning  voice  on  all  former  occasions  as  a  matter 
of  habit;  yet  it  came  at  the  present  moment  so  atroneivin  contact  with  hia 
own  train  of  thought,  that  it  aeemed  a  voice  from  Heaven  warning  him. 
againsttheiuiquity  which  his  heart  meditated.  He  looked  around  anxionsiy, 
as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  though  front  very  different  circumstances,  he 
w^  expecting  aome  ram  caught  in  a  thioket  —  some  substitution  for  the 
eaerifioe,  which  his  comrade  proposed  to  offer,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
hut  to  the  Moloch  of  their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the  broad  folds  of 
the  ensign  of  Bneland,  heavily  distending  itself  to  the  failing  nightrbreeae, 
oaught  his  eye.  It  was  displayed  upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the 
midat  of  the  camp,  which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or  champion 
'  had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  hia  place  of  rest.  If  ao,  the  name  was  now 
forgotten,  and  the  Crusaders  had  christened  it  Saint  George's  Mount,  because 
from  that  commanding  height  the  banner  of  England  waa  aupercminentlv 
diaplayed,  as  if  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distinguishea, 
noble,  and  even  royal  ensigns,  which  floated  in  lower  situations. 

A  quick  intellect  iiko  that  of  Oonrade  catches  ideas  from  the  glance  of  a 
moment.  A  single  look  on  the  standard  seemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty 
of  mind  which  had  affected  him.  Ha  walked  to  his  pavilion  with  the  hasty 
and  determined  step  of  one  who  haa  adopted  a  plan  which  ho  ia  resolved  to 
achieve,  dismissed  the  almost  princely  train  who  waited  to  attend  him,  and, 
as  he  committed  himself  to  nis  couch,  muttered  his  amended  resolution, 
that  the  milder  means  are  to  be  tried  before  the  more  desperate  are  re- 
sorted to. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  sit  at  the  board  of  the  Archduio  of  Austria 
— we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  advance  our  purpose,  before  prosecutiug 
the  dark  auggeationa  of  thia  Templar." 
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Leopold,  Grand  Duko  of  Austria,  waa  the  first  possessor  of  that  noble 
couutry  to  whom  the  princely  rani:  helonged.  He  had  been  raised  to  tlie 
ducal  sway  in  the  German  empire,  on  aocount  of  his  near  relationship  to 
the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stern,  and  held  under  hia  government  the  finest 
provinces  which  are  watered  by  the  Danube.  His  ehoraoter  has  been  stmned 
an  history,  on  account  of  one  action  of  violence  and  perfidy,  which  arose  out 
of  these  very  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  having 
made  Eiohard  a  prisoner,  wbea  he  returned  through  bis  dominions,  unat- 
tended, and  in  disguise,  was  not  one  which  flowed  from  Leopold's  natural 
disposition.  He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an  ambitious  or  tyran- 
nical prince.  His  ment-al  powers  resembled  the  qualities  of  his  person. 
He  was  tail,  strong,  and  handsome,  with  a  oomplesion  in  which 'rod  and 
white  was  strongly  contrasted,  and  had  long  flowing  locks  of  fair  hair.  But 
there  was  an  awkwardness  in  his  gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his  size  wa3  not 
animated  by  energy  sufficient  to  put  in  motion  such  a  mass  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it  always  seemed  as  if  tbey 
became  him  not.  As  a  prince,  he  appeared  too  little  familiar  with  his  own 
dignity,  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his  authority  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  ho  frequently  thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by 
aots  and  espressions  of  ill-timed  violence,  the  ground  which  might  have  been 
easily  and  graoefully  mdntained  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  in  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to  others,  but  the  Archduke  him- 
self oould  not  but  sometimes  entertain  a  pdnful  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  altogether  fit  to  maintain  and  assert  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
acquired ;  and  to  this  was  joined  the  strong,  and  sometimes  the  just  suspi- 
cion, that  others  esteemed  him  lightly  accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  tho  Crusade,  with  a  most  princely  attendance,  Leo- 
pold had  desired  much  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Eicbard,  and 
had  made  sueh  advances  towards  cultivating  his  regard,  as  the  King  of 
England  ought,  in  policy,  to  have  received  and  answered.  But  the  Arch- 
duke, though  not  deficient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely  inferior  to  CiEur  de 
Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind  which  wooed  danger  as  a  bride,  that  the  King 
very  soon  held  him  in  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  Richard,  also,  as  a 
Norman  Prince,  a  people  with  whom  temperance  was  habitual,  despised  the 
inclination  of  the  German  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  particularly 
his  liberal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  For  these  and  other  personal 
reasons,  the  King  of  England  very  soon  looked  upon  the  Austrian  Prince 
with  feelings  of  contempt,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  or  modify, 
and  which,  therefore,  were  speedily  remarked,  and  returned  with  deep 
hatred,  by  the  suspicious  Leopold.  The  discord  between  them  was  fanned 
by  the  secret  and  politic  arts  of  Philip  of  Prance,  one  of  the  most  sagaoiouB 
monarchs  of  his  time,  who,  dreading  the  fiery  and  overbearing  character  of 
Richard,  considering  him  as  his  natural  rival,  and  feeling  olended,  more- 
over, at  the  dictatorial  mtinner  in  which  he,  a  vassal  of  France  for  his  con- 
tinental domains,  conducted  himself  towards  hia  liege  lord,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Richard,  by  uniting  the  Cm- 
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Bading  prinees  of  inferior  degree,  in  resiataneo  to  ■wbat  he  termed  the  usurp- 
ing authority  of  the  Kin^  of  England.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics  and 
OjHnions  entertained  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  when  Conrade  of  Montr 
aerrat  reBoWed  upon  employing  hia  jealousy  of  England  as  the  means  of 
dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the  league  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  time  ■which  he  choso  for  hie  Tiait  was  noon,  and  the  pretence,  to 
pteeent  the  Archduke  with  some  choice  Cyprus  wino  irhich  had  lately  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  discuss  its  comparatiTe  merits  with  those  of  Hungary 
and  of  the  Rhine.  An  intimation  of  hia  purpose  was  of  course  answered 
by  a  courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  the  Arohdueal  meal,  and  every  effort 
■was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Yet,  the 
refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw  more  cumbrous  profusioD,  than  elegance  ot 
splendour,  in  the  display  of  provisions  under  which  the  board  groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  stitl  possessing  the  martial  and  frank  character  of 
their  ancestors,  who  subdued  the  Roman  empire,  had  retained  withal  no 
alight  tinge  of  their  barbarism.  The  practices  and  principles  of  chivalry 
were  not  carried  to  such  a  nice  pitch  amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  French 
and  English  knights,  nor  were  thej'  atrict  observers  of  tlie  proscribed  rules 
of  Bociety,  ■which  among  those  nations  were  supposed  to  express  the  height 
of  civilization.  Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke,  Conrade  was  at  once 
stunned  and  amused,  with  the  clang  of  Teutonic  sounds  assaulting  hia 
ears  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their 
dress  seemed  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian  noblea  retain- 
ing their  long  beards,  and  almost  all  of  them  wearing  short  jerkin, 
various  coloui's,  cut,  and  flouriahed,  and  fringed,  in  a  manner  not  com 
in  Western  Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependents,  old  and  young,  attended  in  the  pavilion,  min- 
gled at  times  in  the  conversation,  received  from  their  masters  the  relics  of 
the  entertainment,  and  devoured  them  as  they  stood  behind  the  backs  of 
the  company.  Joatera,  dwarfs,  and  minstrels,  were  there  in  unusual  num-  ■ 
hers,  and  more  noiay  and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted  to  be  in  better 
regulated  society.  Aa  they  were  allowed  to  share  freely  in  the  wine,  which 
flowed  round  in  large  i^uantities,  their  licensed  tumult  waa  the  more  excessive. 

All  thia  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and  confusion,  ■which  ■would 
better  have  become  a  Qerman  tavern  during  a  fair,  than  the  t«iit  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  the  Archduke  waa  ■waited  upon  with  a  minuteness  of  form  and 
observance,  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  rigidly  the  slate 
and  character  to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled  him.  He  was  aerved  on 
the  knee,  and  only  by  pages  of  noble  blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  silver,  and 
drank  his  Tokay  and.Rheniah  wines  from  a  cup  of  gold..  His  ducal  mantle 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  ermine,  hia  coronet  might  have  equalled  in 
value  a  royal  crown,  and  his  feot,  caaed  in  velvet  shoos  (the  length  of  which, 
peaks  included,  might  be  two  feet),  rested  upon  a  footatool  of  solid  silver. 
But  it  served  partly  to  intimate  the  character  of  the  man,  that,  although 
desirous  to  show  attention  to  the  Marquie  of  Montaarrat,  whom  he  had 
courteously  placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gave  much  more  of  hia  attention 
to  his  spmcSsprechei;  that  is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or  sa^er  of  sayings, 
who  stood  behmd  the  Duke's  ri^ht  shoulder. 

This  personage  was  well  attired,  in  a  coat  and  doublet  of  black  velvet, 
the  last  of  which  waa  decorated  with  various  silver  and  gold  coins,  stitched 
npon  it,  in  memory  of  the  munificent  princes  who  had  conferred  them,  and 
bearing  a  short  staff,  to  which  also  bunches  of  ailvar  coina  were  attached 
by  rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting  attention,  when  he  was 
about  to  say  any  thing  which  he  judged  worthy  of  it.  Thia  (wreon's  capa- 
city in  the  household  of  the  Archduke,  was  somewhat  betwixt  that  of  a 
minstrel  and  a  counsellor;  he  was  by  turns  a  flatterer,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator;  and  those  who  deaired  to  be  well  with  the  Duke,  generally  studied 
to  gain  the  good-wiU  of  the  spruchsprecher. 
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Lest  too  much  of  this  oiEoer's  wisdom  should  become  tiresome,  the  Dulrs'a 
other  ehoulder  was  oeeupied  by  his  hoff-nwrr,  or  court  jester,  called  Jonas 
Schwanlter,  who  made  almost  as  muGb  noise  with  his  foul's-cap,  bells,  aad 
bauble,  as  did  the  orator,  or  maa  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  baton. 

These  two  persona  threw  oat  grave  and  comic  nonsense  alternately,  while 
their  master,  laughing  or  applauding  them  himself,  yet  carefully  watched 
the  countenance  of  his  noble  guest,  to  disoem  what  impressions  so  accom- 

{lished  a  caTalier  received  from  this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  wit. 
t  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the  man  of  folly  contri- 
buted most  to  the  amusement  of  the  party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  princely  master;  but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed  excellently 
well  received.  Sometimes  they  became  rivals  for  the  conversation,  and 
clanged  their  Sappers  in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming 
contention ;  but,  in  general,  they  seemed  on  such  good  terms,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  support  oaoh  other's  play,  that  the  spmch-sprecTier  often  conde- 
scended to  follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  esplanation,  to  render 
them  more  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience;  so  that  his  wisdom  be- 
came a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  buffoon's  folly.  And  sometimes,  ia 
requital,  the  hoffiiarr,  with  a  pithy  jest,  wound  up  the  eonolusion  of  the 
orator's  tedious  harangue. 

Whatever  his  real  sentimenta  might  be,  Conrade  t»ok  especial  care  that 
his  countenance  should  express  nothing  bnt  satisfaction  with  what  ha  heard, 
and  smiled  or  applauded,  as  aealonsiy,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  Arohduke 
himseif,  at  the  solemn  foily  of  the  sprucTispreeher,  and  the  gibbering  wit 
of  the  fool.  In  fact,  ho  watched  carefuJly  until  the  one  or  other  should 
jatroduce  some  topic,  favourable  to  the  purpose  which  was  uppermost  in  his 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  Baglaod  was  brought  on  the  carpet  by 
the  jester,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom 
(which  irreverent  epithet  ho  substituted  for  Bichard  Plant^net)  as  a  sub- 
ject of  mirth,  acceptable  and  inexhaustible.  The  orator,  iodeed,  was  silent, 
and  it  was  only  when  applied  to  by  Conrade,  that  he  observed,  "  The  genista, 
or  broom-plant  was  an  emblem  of  humility ;  and  it  would  be  well,  when 
those  who  wore  it  would  remember  the  warning," 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagen'et  was  thus  rendered 
KiifEciently  manifest,  and  Jonaa  Schwanker  observed,  that  they  who  hum- 
bled themselves  had  been  esalted  with  a  vengeance. 

"Honour  unto  whom  honour  is  due,"  answered  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
sorrat ;  "  we  have  all  had  some  part  in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  me- 
thinks  other  princes  might  share  a  little  in  the  renown  which  Eichard  of 
England  engrosses  amongst  minstrels  and  minnesingers.  Has  no  one  of 
the  Joyeuse  science  here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  royal  Arohduke 
of  Austria,  our  princely  entertainer!" 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with  voice  and  harp.  Two 
were  silenced  with  diiBeulty  by  the  spmcJirsprceher,  who  seemed  to  act  as 
master  of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured  for  the  poet  pre- 
ferred, who  sung,  in  high  German,  stanzas  which  may  be  thus  translatadL — 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  hia  staff,  interrupted  the  bard  to  intimate  to  the 
party,  what  they  might  not  have  inferred  from  the  description,  that  their 
royal  host  was  the  parh'  indicated,  and  a  full-crowned  goblet  went  round  to 
the  acclamation  —  Sock  lebe  der  Herzog  Leopold!   Another  sfanaa  followed. 
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"  Tho  eagle,"  sdd  *lie  espouDder  of  dark  Bajings,  "is  the  COgnliance  of 
our  noble  Grd  the  Archduke  —  of  hia  rojal  Grace,  I  would  eaj  —  and  tho 
eagle  flies  the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  sua  of  all  tlie  featliered  creation." 

"  The  lion  hata  taken  a  spring  shove  the  eagle,"  said  Conrade,  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  an<f  fixed  his  ejes  on  the  speaker,  while  the 
t^rach-spreiAer  answered,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  "  The  Lord  Mar- 
quis will  pardon  me — a  lion  cannot  fl;  aboTe  an  eagle,  because  no  lion  hath 
got  wings." 

"Except  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the  jester. 

"That  is  tho  Tonetiaa  banner,"  said  the  Duke;  "but  assuredly,  that 
amphibious  ra«e,  half  nobles,  half  merchants,  will  not  dare  to  place  their 
rank  in  comparison  with  ours?" 

"  Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I  spoke,"  said  the  Marquis 
of  Montaorrat ;  "  but  of  the  three  lions  passant  of  England — formerly,  it  is 
eaid,  thay  were  leopards,  but  now  they  are  become  lions  at  all  points,  and 
must  take  precedence  of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  wo  worth  the  gainstaader." 

"Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord?"  said  the  Austrian,  now  eonsiderabiy 
flushed  with  wine ;  "  think  you  that  Richard  of  England  asserts  any  pre- 
eminenoe  over  the  free  sovereigns  who  hare  been  his  voluntary  allies  in  tliis 
Crusade  !" 

"I  know  not  but  from  droum stances,"  answered  Conrade;  "yonder 
hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and 
generalissimo  of  our  whole  Christian  army." 

"And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak  of  it  so  coldly?"  said 
the  Archduke, 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot  concern  the  poor  Marquis 
of  Montaerrat  to  contend  against  an  injury,  patiently  submitted  to  by  such 
potent  princes  as  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of  Austria.  What  disho- 
nour you  are  pleased  to  submit  to,  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  me:" 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with  violence. 

"  I  nave  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  often  told  him  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  protect  the  inferior  princes  against  the  usurpation  of  this  islander 

—  but  he  answers  me  over  with  cold  respects  of  their  relations  together  as 
suzerain  and  vassal,  and  that  it  were  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open 
'breach  at  this  time  and  period." 

"  The  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Conrade,  "  and  will  judge 
his  subniisaion  to  be  policy.  —  Yours,  my  lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  ac- 
count for ;  but  I  doubt  not  you  have  deep  reasons  for  submitting  to  English 
domination." 

.  "/submit !"  said  Leopold,  indignantly  —  "I,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  so 
important  and  vital  a  limb  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire — J  submit  myself  to 
this  King  of  half  an  island — this  grandson  of  aNormaji  bastard  I  —  lio,  by 
Heaven  I  The  camp,  and  all  Christendom,  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to 
right  myself,  and  whether  I  yield  ground  one  inch  to  the  English  bandog. 

—  Up,  my  lieges  and  merry-men,  up  and  follow  me  I  We  will —  and  that 
without  losing  one  instant — plaue  the  eagle  of  Austria,  where  she  shall  float 
as  high  as  ever  floated  the  cogniEance  of  king  or  kaisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the  tumultuous  cheering 
of  his  guests  and  followers,  made  for  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  seized 
bis  own  banner,  which  stood  pitched  before  it. 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  affecting  to  interfere,  "it  will  blemish 
your  wisdom  fo  make  an  affray  in  the  camp  at  Uiis  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  England  a  little  longer  than  to  — -" 

"  Not  an  hour —  not  a  moment  longer,"  vociferated  the  Duke ;  and,  with 
the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his  shouting  guests  and  attendants, 
inarched  hastily  to  the  central  mount,  from  which  the  banner  of  England 
floated,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  standard-spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it  from  the 
ground. 
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"  My  master,  my  dear  masterl"  said  Jonas  Sch  wanker,  tliro  wing  liis  arma 

about  the  Duto  —  "take  heed  —  liona  have  teeth " 

"And  eagles  have  claws,"  said  the  Duke,  not  relinquishing  his  hold  on 
the  banner-staff,  yet  hesitating  to  jtull  it  from  the  ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such  was  his  occupation,  had 
ncyertheless  some  intervals  of  sound  sense.  He  clashed  his  staff  loadiy, 
and  Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his  head  tow.trds  his  man  of  counsel. 

"  The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said  the  svraekrspreeher, 
"as  is  the  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  field — eaoii  has  his  dominion,  sepaf 
rated  as  wide  as  England  and  Germany  —  do  thou,  noble  eagle,  no  disho- 
nour fo  the  princely  hon,  but  let  your  baiiners  remain  floating  in  peace  side 
by  side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  banner^spear)  and  looked  round  for 
Conrade  of  Montsertat,  but  he  saw  him  not ;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  be 
saw  the  mischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  crowd,  taking  care, 
in  the  first  place,  to  express  before  seyeral  neutral  persons  his  regret,  that 
the  Archduke  should  have  chosen  the  hours  after  dinner  to  avenge  any 
wrong  of  which  he  might  think  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  Wot  seeing  his 
guest,  to  whom  he  wished  more  particularly  to  have  addressed  himself,  the 
Archduke  said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish  to  breed  dissension  in  the  army 
of  the  Cross,  he  did  but  vindicate  his  own  privileges  and  right  t«  stand  upon 
an  equality  with  the  King  of  England,  without  desiring,  as  he  might  have 
done,  to  advance  liis  banner,  which  he  derived  from  Emperors,  his  progeni- 
t<irs,  abore  that  of  a  more  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to  be  brought  hither  and  pierced, 
for  regaling  the  bystanders,  who,  with  tap  of  drum  and  sound  of  music, 
quaffed  many  a  carouse  round  the  Austrian  standard. 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  degree  of  noise,  which 
alarmed  the  whole  oamn. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived,  at  which  the  physician,  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  art,  had  predicted  that  his  royal  patient  might  be  awakened 
with  safety,  and  the  spunge  had  been  applied  for  that  purpose;  and  the  leech 
had  not  made  man^  observations  ere  he  assured  the  Baron  of  Oilsland  that 
the  fever  had  entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and  that  saoh  was  the  happy 
strength  of  his  constitution,  it  would  not  be  even  necessary,  as  in  most 
cases,  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  powerful  medicine.  RIohard  himself 
seomed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he 
demanded  of  De  Vans  what  present  sum  of  money  was  in  the  royal  coffers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the  amount. 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Richard ;  "  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  bestow  it  all 
on  this  learned  leech,  who  hath,  I  trust,  given  me  back  again  to  the  service 
of  the  Crusade.  If  it  be  less  than  a  thousand  bezants,  let  him  have  jewels 
to  make  it  up." 

"  I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  haa  endowed  me,"  answered  the 
Arabian  physician ;  "  and  be  it  known  to  you,  great  Prince,  that  the  divine 
medicine,  of  which  you  have  partaken,  would  lose  its  effects  in  my  unworthy 
hands,  did  I  exchange  its  virtues  either  for^old  or  diamonds." 

"  The  physioian  refuseth  a  gratuity  1"  said  De  Vaux  to  himself.  "This 
is  more  extraordinary  than  his  being  an  hundred  years  old." 

"  Thomas  de  Vaui,"  said  Richard,  "  thou  knowest  no  courage  but  what 
belongs  to  the  swotd,  no  bounty  and  virtue  but  what  are  used  in  chivalry 
' —  I  tell  thee  ijiat  this  Moot,  in  bis  independence,  might  set  an  example  to 
them  who  account  themselves  the  flower  of  knighthood." 

"  It  is  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor,  folding  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  and  maintaining  an  attitude  at  once  respectful  and  dignified,  "th.it 
so  great  a  King  as  the  Melech  Ric*  should  thus  speak  of  his  servant. — But 
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now,  let  me  pray  you  again  to  oompoae  youraelf  on  your  couch ;  for  fiiougli 
I  think  there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine  draught,  yet  injury 
might  ensue  from  any  too  early  esertion,  ere  jour  strength  be  entirely  re- 
Btored." 

"  I  must  obey  thee,  Hakim,"  said  the  King ;  "  yet  believe  me,  my  bosom 
feela  so  free  from  the  wasting  fire,  which  for  ao  many  days  hath  scorched  it, 
that  I  care  not  how  soon  I  expose  it  to  a  braye  man's  lance.  —  But  harkt 
what  mean  these  shouts,  and  that  distant  music,  in  the  camp  ?  Go,  Thomas 
do  Vaui,  and  make  inquiry." 

"  It  is  the  Archduke  I/eopold,"  said  De  Taux,  returning  after  a  minute's 
absence,  "  who  makes  wiUi  his  pot-companions  some  procession  through  the 
camp." 

"Tho  drunken  fool  I"  exclaimed  King  Bichard,  "can  he  not  keep  his 
brutal  inebriety  within  tho  veil  of  his  pavilion,  that  he  must  needs  show  his 
shame  to  all  Christendom!  —  What  say  you.  Sir  Marquis?"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 

"  Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the  Marquis,  "  that  I  delight 
to  see  your  Majesty  so  well,  and  so  far  recovered  ;  and  that  is  a  long  speech 
for  any  one  to  make  who  has  partaken  of  tho  Duke  of  Austria's  hospital- 
ity." 

"What!  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic  wine-skin,"  said  the 
monarch  ;  "  and  what  frolic  has  ho  found  out  to  cause  all  this  disturhanee  ? 
Truly,  Sir  Conrade,  I  have  still  hold  you  ao  good  a  reveller,  that  I  wondei: 
at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Ttmx,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King,  now  exerted  himself,  by 
look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis  understnnd  that  he  should  say  nothing 
to  Richarf  of  what  was  passing  without.  But  Conrade  understood  not,  or 
heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"  What  the  Archduke  does,"  be  said,  "  is  of  little  consequence  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  himself,  since  he  probably  knows  not  what  he  is  acting — yet^ 
to  say  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like  to  share  in,  since  he  is  pulling 
down  the  banner  of  England  from  Saint  George's  Mount  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp  yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its  stead." 

"  Wna.T  say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  King,  in  a  tene  which  might  have  waked 
the  dead. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  it  not  chafe  your  Highness,  that  a  fool 
should  act  according  to  his  folly " 

"  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from  hia  couch,  and  casting 
on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch  which  seemed  marvellous—"  speak  not  to  me, 
Lord  Marquis! — De  Multon,  I  command  thee  speak  not  a  word  to  rae— he 
that  breathes  but  a  syllable,  is  no  friend  to  Richard  Plantageaet. — Hakim, 
be  silent,  I  charge  thee !" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clotiiing  himself,  and,  with  the  last 
word,  snatohed  his  sword  from  the  pUmr  of  the  tent,  and  without  any  othec 
weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance,  he  rushed  out  of  the  tent.  Conrade, 
holding  up  his  hands,  aa  if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  De  Vaux,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed  rudely  past  him,  and 
calling  to  one  of  the  royal  equerries,  said  hastily,  —  "Fly  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's quarters,  and  let  him  get  his  men  together,  and  follow  me  instantly 
to  ^int  George's  Mount.  Tel!  him  the  King's  fever  has  left  his  blood,  and 
settled  in  his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  comprehended,  by  the 
startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaus  addressed  thus  hastily,  the  equerry  and 
his  fellow-servants  of  the  royal  chamber  rushed  hastily  into  the  tenfsof  tho 
neighbouring  nobility,  and  quickly  spread  an  alarm,  as  genera!  as  the  causa 
seemed  vJigue,  through  the  whole  British  forces.  Tbe^'^Bnglish  soldiers, 
waked  in  alarm  from  that  noou-daj  rest  which  tho  heat  of  the  climate  had 
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taught  them  to  enjoy  as  a  luxury,  hastily  asted  each  other  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  suppliwd,  by  the  force  of  their  own 
fancy,  the  want  of  information.  Some  said  the  Saracens  were  in  the  camp, 
sooie  that  the  King's  Jife  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever 
the  preceding  night,  many  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 
The  nobles  and  ofliLers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men  to  asoert^a 
the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured  only  to  get  their  followers  under 
arms  and  under  authority,  lest  their  rashness  should  occasion  some  great 
misfortune  to  the  Crusidinff  army  The  English  trumpets  sounded  loud, 
shrill,  and  continuously  The  alarm-cry  of  "Bowa  and  bills — bows  and 
bills  I"  waa  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again  and  again  shouted,  and 
again  and  again  answered  by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their 
national  invocation,  "  Saint  George  for  Merry  England  I" 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  qnart«r  of  the  camp,  and  men  of  all 
the  various  nations  assembled,  where,  perhaps,  every  people  in  Christendom 
had  their  representatives,  flew  to  arms,  and  drew  together  under  ciroum- 
Btances  of  general  confusion,  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
object.  It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening,  that  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury-,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Vaux's  summons,  with  a  few  only 
of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms,  directed  the  rest  of  the  English  host 
to  bo  drawn  up  and  kept  under  arms,  to  advance  to  Hichard's  succour  if 
necessity  should  require,  but  in  fit  array,  and  under  due  command,  and  not 
with  the  tumultuary  haste  which  their  own  alarm,  and  zeal  for  the  King's 
safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one  instant  the  shouts,  the  cries, 
the  tumult,  which  began  to  thicken  around  him,  Bichard,  with  his  dress  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  his  sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way 
with  the  utmost  speed,  followed  only  by  De  Vaus,  and  one  or  two  household 
servants,  to  Saint  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only  had  escifad,  and 
passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant  troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascony, 
and  Anjou,  before  the  disturbance  had  reached  them,  although  the  noise 
accompanying  the  German  revel  had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to  get 
on  foot  to  listen.  The  handful  of  Scots  were  also  quartered  in  the  vicinity, 
nor  had  they  been  disturbed  by  the  uproar.  But  the  King's  person,  and 
his  haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  aware 
that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to  share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield 
and  sword,  and  unit-ed  himself  to  De  Vans,  who  with  some  difBooIty  kept 
with  his  impatient  and  fiery  master,  De  Vaux  answered  a  look  of  curiosity, 
which  the  Scottish  knight  directed  towards  him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  they  continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George's  Mount,  the  sides  as  well 
as  platform  of  which  were  now  surrounded  and  crowded,  partly_  by  those 
belong  g  to  h  D  k  of  Austria's  retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with 
shout  f  J  h  1  h  ct  which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of  national 
hcno  p  ly  by  bystanders  of  dififerent  nations,  whom  dislike  to  the 
Engl    h         m  sity,  had  assembled  together,  to  witness  the  end  of 

these  di      y  p  oceedings.     Through  this  disorderly  troop  Richard 

burst  h  w  i  k  goodly  ship  under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her  forcible 
passa  h  gh  h  lling  billows,  and  heeds  not  that  they  unite  after  her 
passng  ,  a  d  pon  her  stem. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a  small  level  space,  on  which  were 
pitched  the  rival  bannere,  surrounded  still  by  the  Archduke's  friends  and 
retinue.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle  was  Leopold  himself,  still  contemplating 
with  self-satisfaction  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening  to  the  shouts 
of  applause  which  his  partisans  bestowed  with  no  sparing  breath.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  self-gratulataon,  Richard  burst  into  the  circle,  aV 
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tended,  indeo^J,  only  by  two  men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  enei'giea  an  jrnv 
sistible  host. 

"Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  Austrian  standard, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  like  the  sound  which  preoedes  an  earthquake; 
"  who  has  dared  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of  England  t" 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it  was  impossible  he 
could  bear  this  question  without  reply.  Yet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and 
surprised  by  the  unexpected  arriyal  of  Eichard,  and  affected  by  the  general 
awe  inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding  character,  that  the  demand  waa 
twice  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth,  ero 
the  Archdulce  replied  with  such  firmness  as  he  could  command,  "It  was  I, 
Leopold  of  Austria." 

"Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard,  "presently  see  the 
rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his  pretensions  are  held  by  Eichard  of, 
England." 

So  sayin|,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splintered  it  to  pieces,  threw 
the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Austria — Is  therj)  a  knight 
among  your  Teutonic  chivalry,  dare  impeach  my  deed  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  but  there  are  no  braver  men  than  the 
Germans. 

"I,"  and  "I,"  and  "I,"  was  heard  from  several  knights  of  the  Duke's 
followers ;  and  he  himself  added  his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King 
of  England's  defiance. 

"  Why  do  we  dally  thus  ?"  said  the  Earl  Wallenrode,  a  gigantic  warrior 
from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  "Brethren,  and  noble  gentlemen,  this 
man's  foot  is  on  the  honour  of  your  country — Let  us  rescue  it  from  violar 
tion,  and  down  with  the  pride  of  England  1" 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  the  King  a  blow  which, 
might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  Scot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon 
his  shield. 

"I  have  sworn,"  said  King  Eichard  —  and  hia  voice  was  heard  above  all 
thn  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild  and  loud  —  "  never  to  strike  one  whose 
shoulder  bears  the  cross ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode — but  live  to  remember 
Eichard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tail  Hungarian  round  the  waists  and,  un- 
matohed  in  wrestling,  as  in  other  military  e!:orcises,  hurled  him  backwards 
with  such  violence  that  the  mass  flew  as  if  dlschar^d  from  a  military 
engine,  not  only  through  the  ring  of  spectators  who  witnessed  the  extras 
ordinary  scene,  but  over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep  side 
of  which  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong,  until,  pitching  at  length  upon  hia 
shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This  almost  super- 
natural display  of  strength  did  not  encourage  either  the  Duke  or  any  of 
his  followers,  to  renew  a  personal  contest  so  in  auspiciously  commenced, 
Those  who  stwod  farthest  back  did,  indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out, 
"  Cut  the  island  mastiff  to  pieces  1"  but  those  who  were  nearer,  veiled,  per- 
haps, their  personal  fears  under  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for 
the  most  part,  "  Peace !  peace  I  the  peace  of  the  Cross — the  peace  of  Holy 
Church,  and  our  Father  the  Pope  I" 

These  various  ories  of  the  assailants,  contradicting  each  othei,  showed 
their  irresolution ;  while  Richard,  his  foot  still~on  the  archducal  banner, 
glared  around  him,  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  seek  an  enemy,  and  from 
which  the  angry  nobles  shrunk  appalled,  as  from  the  threatened  gvasp  of  a 
lion.  De  Vans  and  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their  places  beside  him ; 
and  though  the  swords  which  they  held  were  still  sheathea,  it  was  plain  that 
they  were  prompt  to  protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very  last,  and  their  size 
and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the  defence  would  be  a  desperate 
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Salisbury  and  his  attendanla  were  also  now  drawing  near,  with  bills  and 
partisans  brandished,  and  bowa  already  bended. 

At  this  moment,  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  his 
nobles,  eame  on  the  platform  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
made  gastures  of  surprise  at  finding  the  King  of  England  raised  from  his 
eiuk-bed,  and  confronting  their  common  ally  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such  a 
menacing  and  insultdng  posture.  Bichard  himself  blushed  at  being  dis- 
covered by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  disliked  his 
person,  in  an  attitude  neither  becomioK  his  character  as  a  monarch,  nor  aa 
a  Crusader ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accident- 
ally, from  the  dishonoured  banner,  and  esohaoged  his  look  of  violent  emo- 
Ijou  for  one  of  affected  composure  and  indifTerence.  Leopold  also  struggled 
to  attain  some  degree  of  oiumneas,  moHiiied  aa  he  was  by  having  been  seen 
by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  fiery  King 
of-  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which  he  was  termed  by 
his  subjects  the  August,  Philip  might  be  termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Kichard 
was  indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The  King  of  France  was 
sagacious,  wise,  deliberate  in  council,  steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing 
clearly,  and  steadily  pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the  interest  of  hia 
kingdom  —  dignified  and  royal  in  his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a 
politician  rather  than  a  warrior.  The  Crusade  would  have  been  no  choica 
of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedition  was  enforced 
upon  him  by  the  church,  and  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  nobility.  In 
any  other  situation,  or  in  a  milder  age,  his  character  might  have  stood  higher 
than  that  of  the  adventurous  Ooeur  de  Lion.  But  in  the  Crusade,  itself  an 
undertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  the  quality,  of  all  others, 
least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valour  which  both  the  age  and  the  enter- 
prise demanded,  was  considered  aa  debased,  if  mingled  viiSi  the  least  touch 
of  discretion.  So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  oompai'ed  with  that  of  his 
haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear  but  minute  flame  of  a  lamp,  placed 
near  the  glare  of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  half  the  utility, 
makes  ten  times  more  impression  on  the  eye.  Pnilip  felt  nis  inferiority  in 
public  opinion,  with  the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  ho  took  such  opportunities  as  offered,  for  placing 
his  own  character  in  more  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his  rival. 
The  present  seemed  one  of  those  ocoasLons,  in  which  prudence  and  calmness 
might  reasonably  espeet  to  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  impetuous  violence, 

"  What  means  this  unseemjy  broil  betwixt  the  sworn  brethren  of  the 
Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England  and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  f  How 
is  it  possible  that  those  who  ace  the  chiefs  and  pillars  of  this  holy  expedi- 

"A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said  Richard,  enraged  in- 
wardly at  finding  himself  placed  on  a  sort  of  equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  resent  it, — "  this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hatli 
been  insolent,  and  I  have  chastised  him — that  is  alL  Here  is  a  coil,  for- 
sooth, because  of  spuming  a  hound  1" 

"  Mjyesty  of  France,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  appeal  to  you  and  every  sove- 
reign prince  agiunst  the  foul  indignity  which  I  nave  sustained.  This  King 
of  England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner — torn  and  trampled  on  it." 

"  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside  mine,"  said  Richard. 

"  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  the  Duke,  imboldened  by 
the  presence  of  Philip. 

"  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,"  said  King  Richard,  "  and,  by  Saint 
George,  I  will  treat  thy  person  as  I  did  thy  broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but 
for  the  meanest  use  to  which  kerchief  may  be  put," 

"  Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  "  and  I  will  pre- 
sently show  Austria  that  he  ia  wrong  m  this  matter.  —  Do  not  think,  noble 
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dulte,"  he  continued,  "  that,  in  permitting  Jhe  standard  of  England  to 
ocuutiy  the  highest  point  in  our  oamp_,  we,  the  independent  soveceigna  of 
the  Crusade,  acknowlodg©  any  inferiority  to  the  royal  Richard.  It  were  i» 
coneistont  to  think  so ;  since  even  the  oriflamme  itself —  the  great  banner 
of  France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard  himself,  in  respect  of  his  French  pos- 
sessions, is  bat  a  vassal — holds  for  the  pr«sent  an  inferior  place  to  the  Lions 
of  England.  But  aa  swora  brethren  of  the  Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who, 
laying  aside  the  pomp  and  pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have  re- 
nounced to  King  Richard,  from  respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great  feata 
of  arms,  that  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other  motiTes,  would 
not  have  heen  yielded.  I  am  satisfied,  that  when  your  royal  grace  of  Aus- 
tria shall  have  considered  this,  you.  will  express  sorrow  for  having  placed 
your  banner  on  this  epot^  and  that  the  royal  Majesty  of  England  will  then 
give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  has  offered." 

The  s^rvch-spreclur  and  the  jester  had  both  retired  to  a  safe  distance  vflien 
matters  seemed  coming  to  blows,  but  returned  when  words,  their  own  com- 
modity, seemed  again  about  to  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  bo  delighted  with  Philip's  politic  speech,  that 
he  elashed  his  balon  at  the  conclusion,  by  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the 
presence  in  which  ha  was,  so  far  as  to  say  aloud,  that  ho  himself  had  never 
said  a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"  It  may  be  so, '  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  "  but  we  shall  be  whipt  if 
you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer  his  ijuarrel  to  the  Gene- 
ral CouQcil  of  the  Crusade  —  a  motion  which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as 
qualified  to  take  away  a  scandal  most  harmful  to  Christendom. 

Bichard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  listened  to  Philip,  until  his 
oratory  seemed  eshausted,  and  then  said  aloud,  "I  am  drowsy — this  fever 
hangs  about  me  still.  Brother  of  France,  thou  art  acquainted  witli  my 
humour,  and  that  I  have  at  all  times  bnt  few  words  to  spare  —  know,  there- 
fore, at  onoe,  I  will  submit  a  matter  touching  the  hononr  of  England  neither 
to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council.  Here  stands  my  banner — whatsoever  pennon 
shall  be  reared  within  three  butts'  length  of  it  —  ay,  were  it  the  oriflamme, 
of  which  you  were,  I  think,  but  now  speaking,  shall  be  treated  as  that  dis- 
honoured rag ;  nor  will  I  yield  other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor 
limbs  can  render  ia  the  lists  to  any  bold  challenge — ay,  were  it  against  flye 
champions  instead  or  one." 

"  Now,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  bis  companion,  "  that  is  as  complete 
a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself  had  said  it  —  but  yel^  I  iJiink,  there  may  be 
in  this  matter  a  greater  fool  than  Richard  yet." 

"And  who  may  that  be!"  asked  the  man  of  wisdom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester ;  "  or  our  own  Royal  Duke,  should  either  accept 
the  challenge  —  But  oh,  most  sage  sprucliz-^rscher,  what  excellent  kings 
would  thou  and  I  have  made,  since  those  on  whose  heads  these  crowns  have 
fallen,  can  play  the  proverb-monger  and  tlie  foo!  aa   completely  aa   our- 

While  these  worthies  plied  their  offices  apart,  Philip  answered  calmly  to 
the  almost  injurious  defiance  of  Richard,  —  "  I  came  not  hither  to  awaken 
fresh  quarrels,  contrary  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  the  holy  cause  in 
which  we  have  engaged.  I  part  from  my  brother  of  England  as  brothers 
should  part,  and  the  holy  strife  between  the  Lions  of  England  and  the  Lilies 
of  France  shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried  deepest  into  the  ranks  of  the 
infidels," 

"It  is  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Eichard,  stretching  out  his 
hand  with  all  the  frankness  which  belonged  to  his  rash  but  generous  dispo^ 
sition;  "and  soon  may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  try  this  gallant  and 
fraternal  wager  1"  ,  - 
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"  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendeliip  of  tliia  happy  mo* 
ment,"  said  Philip ;  and  the  Duke  approached  half-Eullenly,  balf-willing  to 
enter  into  some  accommoilaiion. 

"  I  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  follj,"  said  Eichard,  oatelesBlj ;  and 
the  Archduke,  turning  his  back  on  him,  withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Kiohard  looked  aftflr  him.  as  he  retired. 

"  There  ia  a  eort  of  glow-worm  courage,"  he  said,  "  that  ahowB  only  hy 
night.  I  must  not  leave  this  banner  unguarded  in  darkness  —  by  daylight 
the  look  of  the  Liona  will  alone  defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  of  Gilaland,  I 
give  thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — wat«h  oyer  the  honour  of  Bugland." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  a^d  De  Vans,  "and  the  life  of 
Eichard  is  the  aafety  of  England — I  must  have  your  Highneaa  baek  to  your 
tent,  and  that  without  farther  tarriance." 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  norse,  De  Vaus,"  stud  the  King, 
smiling;  and  then  added,  addressing  Sir  Kenneth,  "Taliant  Scot,  I  owe 
thee  a  boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly.  There  stands  the  banner  of  England ! 
Watch  it  aa  a  novice  does  hia  armour  on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed — 
Stir  not  from  it  three  apeara'  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy  body  against 
injury  or  insult — Sound  thy  bugle,  if  thou  art  assailed  by  more  than  three 
at  once.    JDoat  thou  undertake  the  charge?" 

"  Willingly,"  swd  Kenneth ;  "  and  will  discharge  it  upon  penalty  of  my 
head,     I  will  but  arm  me,  and  feturn  hither  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal  leave  of  each  other, 
hiding,  under  an  appearance  of  courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which 
either  had  against  the  other, — Eichard  against  Philip,  for  what  he  deemed 
an  officious  interference  betwixt  him  and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Gceur 
de  Lion,  for  the  disreepectful  manner  in  which  his  mediation  had  been  re- 
ceived. Those  whom  this  disturbance  had  assembled,  now  drew  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  leaving  the  contested  mount  in  the  same  solitude  which 


had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the 
events  of  the  day  accoraing  to  their  partialities ;  and  while  the  English 
charged  the  Austrian  with  having  aiForded  the  first  ground  of  quarrel,  thoae 


of  other  nations  conoorred  in  caslang  the  greater  blame  upon  the  insular 
haughtineas  and  assuming  character  of  Richard. 

"  Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  "  that  subtle  courses  are  more  effective  than  violence.  I  have 
unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together  this  bunch  of  sceptres  and  lances — 
thou  wilt  see  them  shortly  fall  aaunder." 

"  I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said  the  Templar,  "  had  there 
been  but  one  man  of  courage  among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to 
sever  the  bonds  of  which  you  speak,  with  his  sword.  A  knot  that  is  un- 
loosed may  again  be  fastened,  but  not  so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to 


Cjiapttr  tjiE  ^uiBlflii. 


In  tho  days  of  chivalry,  a  dangerous  post,  or  a  perilous  adventure,  was  a 
reward  frequently  assigned  to  military  bravery  as  a  compensation  for  ita 
former  trials — just  aa,  in  ascending  a  precipice,  the  surmounting  one  crag 
only  lifts  the  climber  to  points  yet  more  dangerous. 

..oogle 
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It  waa  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  clear  and  high  in  heaTen,  when 

tsnneth  of  Scotland  stood  upon  his  watch  on  SaintGeorge's  Mount,  beeida 
e  banner  of  England,  a,  BOlitary  sentinel,  to  protect  the  emblem  of  that 
nation  against  the  insults  whioli  might  be  meditated  among  the  thousands 
whom  Eichard's'  pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts  rolled,  one 
after  another,  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
gained  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chivalrous  monarch,  who  till  now 
had  not  seemed  to  diatinguish  him  among  the  crowds  of  brare  men  whom 
his  renown  had  assembled  under  hia  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little  recked 
that  the  display  of  royal  regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon  a  post  so 
perilous.  The  devotion  of  his  ambitious  and  high-placed  affection,  inflamed 
his  military  enthusiasm. 

Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any  conceivable  circum- 
etances,  those  which  had  lately  occurred  had,  in  some  degree,  diminished 
the  distance  between  Edith  and  himself.  He  upon  whom  Richard  had  con- 
ferred the  distinction  of  guarding  his  banner,  was  no  longer  an  adventurer 
of  slight  note,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess,  although  he  waa 
as  far  as  ever  from  her  level.  An  unknown  and  obscure  :^le  could  not  now 
be  his.  If  he  was  surprised  and  sl^n  on  the  post  which  had  been  assigned 
him,  his  death  —  and  he  resolved  it  should  be  glorious  —  must  deserve  the 

firaises,  as  well  as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Cwar  de  Lion,  and  be  fol- 
Dwed  by  the  regrets,  and  even  the  tears,  of  the  high-born  beauties  of  tho 
English  Court.  He  had  now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he  should  die  as 
a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and  similar  high-souled 
thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  amid  its  most  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic  flights,  was  still  pure  from  all  selfish  alloy  —  ^ne- 
rous,  devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus  far  censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects 
and  courses  of  aotion  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
man.  All  nature  around  him  slept  in  calm  moonshine,  or  in  deep  shadow. 
The  long  rows  of  tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darkening  as  they  lay 
in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and  silent  as  the  streets  of  a 
deserted  city.  Beside  the  banner-staff  lay  the  large  stag-hound  already 
mentioned,  the  sole  companion  of  Kenneth's  watch,  on  whose  viglance  he 
trusted  for  early  warning  of  the  approach  of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  nobie 
animal  seemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  watob,  for  he  looked  from 
tjme  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the  heavy  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the 
sentinels  came  from  the  distant  lines  and  defences  of  the  camp,  he  answered 
them  with  one  deep  and  reiterated  bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was  vi^- 
lant  in  his  duty.  Prom  time  to  time,  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty  head,  and 
wagiged  hie  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  repassed  him  in  the  short  turns 
whi3i  he  took  upon  his  pose ;  or,  when  the  knight  stood  silent  and  abstracted 
leaning  on  his  lance,  and  looking  up  towards  heaven,  his  faithful  attendant 
ventured  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of  romance,,"  to  disturb  his  thoughts," 
and  awaken  him  from  his  reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large  rough  snout  into 
the  knight's  gauntleted  hand,  to  solicit  a  transitory  caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch  without  any  thing  remark- 
able occurring.  At  length,  and  upon  a  sudden,  the  gallant  stag-hound 
bayed  furiously,  and  £eemed%about  to  dash  forward  where  the  shadow  lay 
the  darkest,  yet  waited,  as  if  in  the  slips,  IJU  he  should  know  the  pleasure 
of  his  master. 

"Who  goes  there?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware  that  there  was  something 
creeping  forward  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the  mount. 

"In  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered  a  hoarse  disagreeable 
Yoioe,  "  tie  up  your  four-footed  demon  there,  or  I  come  not  at  you." 

"And  who  art  thou,  that  would  approach  my  post?"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
bending  his  eyea  as  keenly  as  bo  could  on  some  object  which  ha  could  just 
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obBerre  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  without  being  able  to  disfinguiah  ita 
form.     "Beware  —  I  am  here  for  death  and  life." 

"  Take  up  thy  long-fanged  Sathanaa,"  said  the  voice,  "  or  I  will  conjure 
him  with  a  bolt  from  my  arblast." 

At  the  Bam«  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring  or  cheek,  aa  when  a 
crossbow  is  bent. 

"  Unbend  thy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moonlight,"  said  the  Scot,  "  or, 
bj  Saint  Andrew,  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  earlJi,  he  what  or  whom  thou  wilt  1" 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  middle,  and,  fixing  hia  eye 
upon  the  object  which  seemed  to  wove,  he  brandished  the  weapon,  as  if 
meditating  to  cast  it  from  hie  hand — a  use  of  the  weapon  sometimea,  though 
rarely,  resorted  to,  when  a  missile  was  neceBsary.  But  Sir  Kenneth  waa 
ashamed  of  his  purpose,  and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there  stepped  froni 
the  shadow  into  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor  entering  upon  the  stage,  a 
stunted  decrepit  creature,  whom,  by  hia  fantastic  dress  and  deformity,  he 
recognised,  even  at  some  distance,  for  the  male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he 
had  seen  at  the  chapel  of  Engaddi.  Beeolleoting,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other,  and  liir  different,  Tisions  of  that  extraordinarj'  night,  he  gave  his  dog 
a  signal,  which  he  instantly  understood,  and,  returning  to  the  standard,  Imd 
himself  down  beside  it  with  a  stifled  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured  of  his  safety  from  aa 
enemy  so  formidable,  canio  panting  up  the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of 
his  leM  rendered  laborious,  and,  when  he  arrived  on  the  platform  on  the 
top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand  the  little  crossbow,  which  was  just  such  a  toy  aa. 
children  at  that  period  were  permitted  to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and,  aa- 
suming  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  gracefully  extended  his  right  hand  to 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  expected  he  would  salute  it.  But  such 
a  result  not  following,  he  demanded  in  a  sharp  and  angry  tone  of  voice, 
"  Soldier,  wherefore  renderest  thoa  not  to  Neotabanus  the  homage  due  to 
hia  dignity  ? — Or,  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  have  forgotten  him?" 

"  Great  Neetabanus,  answered  the  knight,  willing  to  soothe  the  creature's 
humour,  "that  were  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon.  thee. 
Pardon  me,  however,  that,  being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with  my  lance  in 
tny  hand,  I  may  not  give  to  one  of  thy  puissance  the  advantage  of  coming 
within  my  guard,  or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  I  reverence, 
thy  dignity,  and  submit  myself  to  thee  as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my 
place  may." 

"  It  shall  suffice,"  said  Neetabanus,  "  so  that  you  presently  attend  me  to 
the  presence  of  those  who  have  sent  me  hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  thia  can  I  gratify  thee,  for 
my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this  Banner  till  daybreak — so  I  pray  you  to  hold 
me  exoused  in  that  matter  also." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform ;  but  the  dwarf  did 
not  suffer  him  so  easily  to  escape  from  his  importunity. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir  Kenneth,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt his  way,  "either  obey  me.  Sir  Kniaht,  as  in  duty  bound,  or  I  will  Jay 
the  command  upon  thee,  in.  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty  could  call  dowa 
the  genii  from  their  sphere,  and  whose  grandeur  could  command  the  im- 
mortal race  when  they  had  descended." 

A  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  arose  in  the  knight's  mind,  but  he  re- 

£elled  it.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  the  lady  of  his  love  should 
ave  sent  him  such  a  message  by  such  a  messenger — yet  hia  voice  trembled 
as  he  said,  "Go  to,  Neetabanus.  Tell  me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man, 
whether  this  sublime  lady,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  be  other  than  the  houri, 
with  whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee  sweeping  the  chapel  at  Engaddi  1" 

"Howl  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwarf,  "think'st  thou  the 
mistresa  of  our  own  royal  affections,  the  sharer  of  our  groatnesa,  and  the 
partner  of  our  comeliness,  would  demean  herself  by  laying  charge  on  suoh 
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a  vaasal  aa  thou  ?  No,  highly  as  thou  art  honoured,  thou  hast  not  jet  de- 
Berved  the  notice  of  Queen  Guencvra,  the  lovely  hride  of  Arthur,  from  whose 
high  seat  even  princes  aeem  hut  pigmies.  But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thoa 
knowest  or  diaownest  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands,  who  hath 
deigned  to  impose  them,  on  thee." 

Ki  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  n  ruhy  ring,  -which,  even  in 
ttie  moonlight,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  recognize  as  that  which  usually  graced 
the  finger  of  the  high-hom  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Could  he  havedouhted  the  truth  of  the  token,  he  would  have  been  conyinoed 
by  the  small  knot  of  carnation-coloured  ribhon,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
ting.  This  was  his  lady's  favourite  colour,  and  more  than  once  had  he 
himself,  assuming  it  for  that  of  hia  own  liveries,  caused  the  carnation  to 
triumph  over  all  other  hues  in  the  lists  and  in  the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute,  by  seeing  such  a  token  in  such 
hands. 

^'In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  from  whom  didst  thoa  receive  this 
witness?"  said  the  knight;  "bring,  if  thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understand- 
ing to  a  right  settlement  for  a  mirtute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  person  by 
whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of  thy  message — and  take  heed 
what  thou  aay'st,  for  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery." 

"  Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf,  "wouldst  thou  know  more  of 
this  matter,  than  that  thou  art  honoured  with  commands  from  a  princess, 
delivered  to  thee  by  a  king?  —  We  list  not  to  parley  with  thee  farther  than 
to  oommand  thee,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow  us 
to  her  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that  thou  tarriest  is  a 
erime  against  thy  allegiance." 

"Good  Nectabanus  —  bethink  thyself,"  said  the  knight, —  "  Can  my  lady 
know  whore  and  upon  what  duty  I  am  this  night  engaged?  — Is  she  aware 
that  my  life  —  Pahaw,  why  should  I  speak  of  life  —  but  that  my  honour  de- 
pends on  rav  guarding  this  banner  till  daybreak  —  and  can  it  be  her  wish 
that  I  should  leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her?  —  It  ia  impossible  —  the 
princess  ia  pleased  to  be  merry  with  her  servant,  in  sending  him  such  a 
message ;  and  I  must  think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a  mes- 
Benger." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  turning  round  as  if  to  leave  the 

Ctform ;  "  it  is  little  to  mo  whether  you  he  traitor  or  true  man  to  this  royal 
y — so  fore  thee  well." 

"Stay,  slay — I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  Sir  Kenneth;  "answer  me  but 
one  question  —  Is  the  lady  who  sent  thee  near  to  this  place  ?" 

"What  signifies  it?"  said  the  dwarf;  "ought  fidelity  to  reckon  furlongs, 
or  miles,  or  leagues — like  the  poor  courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the 
distance  which  he  traverses?  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell 
thee,  the  fair  owner  of  the  ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in  whom 
there  ia  neither  truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  distant  from  this  place,  than 
this  arblast  can  send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  aaoertain  (hat  there  was  no. 
possible  falsehood  in  the  token.  —  "  Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  "  ia  my 
presence  required  for  any  length  of  time  ?" 

"  Time  I"  answered  Nectabanos,  in  his  flighty  manner ;  "  what  call  you 
time  ?  I  see  it  not — I  feel  it  not — it  is  but  a  ahadowy  name — a  succession 
of  breathings  measured  forth  by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,  by  day  by  a. 
shadow  crossing  along  a  dial-stone.  KnoVet  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time 
ahould  only  be  reckoned  by  the  deeda  that  he  performs  in  behalf,  of  God 
and  hia  lady?" 

"The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of  folly,"  said  the  knight. 
"And  doth  my  lady  really  summon  me  to  some  deed  of  action,  in  her  name 
and  for  her  sake? — and  inayit  not  be  postponod.for  even  the  few  houra  tiil 
daybreak?"  (  ',,  i  il  • 
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"  She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  and  without  tho 
loss  of  ao  much  time  aa  would  ha  told  by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass  — 
Hearten,  thou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious  knight,  these  are  her  very  worda 
— '  T  dl  him,  (hat  the  hand  which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels.' " 

T)  :b  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Eogaddi,  sent  a  thousand 
Tecolieetions  through  Sir  Kenneth's  brain,  and  ooijTicoed  him  that  the  mes- 
sage delivered  by  3ie  dwarf  was  genuine.  The  rose-bmis,  withered  as  thCT 
were,  w<<re  stilt  treasured  under  his  cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heai't.  He 
paused,  (Hid  could  not  resolve  to  forego  an  opportunity — the  only  one  which 
might  evor  offer,  to  gain  graoa  in  hor  eyes,  whom,  he  had  installed  as  sove- 
reign of  bis  affections.  The  dwarf,  in  the  meantime,  augmented  his  con- 
fusion by  insisting  either  that  he  must  return  the  ring,  or  instantly  attend 

"  Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight,  and  proceeded  to 
mutter  to  himself^  "  Am  I  either  the  subject  or  slave  of  King  Richard, 
more  thaa  as  a  free  knight  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade  ?  And  whom 
have  I  come  hither  to  honour  with  lance  and  sword?  Our  holy  cause  and 
my  transcendent  lady!" 

"The  ring,  the  ring!"  ercltumed  the  dtfarf  imp.itiently ;  "false  and 
slothful  knight,  return  the  ring,' which  thou  art  unworthy  to  touch  or  U> 
look  upon." 

"  A  moment,  a  moment,  good  Kectabanus,"  Siwd  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  disturb 
not  my  thoughts,~What  if  the  Saraeena  were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines  f 
Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn  vassal  of  England,  watching  that  her  king's 
pride  suffered  no  humiliation  i  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  flght 
for  the  CroBB? — To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and,  nest  to  the  cause  of  God, 
corns  the  commands  of  my  liege  laiJy. — And,  yet,  Crour  de  Lion's  behest — 
my  own  promise  1 — Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  once  more  to  say,  are  yoa  to 
eouduct  me.far  from  hence!" 

"  But  to  yonder  pavilion ;  and  since  you  must  needs  know,"  replied  Neo- 
tabanus,  "the  moon  is  glimmering  on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its  roof, 
and  which  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"  I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  srud  the  knight,  shutting  his  eyes  despe- 
rately to  all  farther  consequences.  "  I  can  hear  from  thence  the  bay  of  my 
dog,  if  any  one  approaches  the  standard — I  will  throw  myself  at  my  lady's 
feet,  and  pray  her  leave  t«  return  to  conclude  my  watch.  —  Here,  ifoswal," 
(calling  his  hound,  and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the  side  of  the  stand- 
ard-spear,) "  watch  thou  here,  and  let  no  one  approach." 

The  waiestio  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he 
nnderslwod  his  charge,  then  sat  down  beside  tho  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and 
head  raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding  perfectiy  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  stationed  there.  . 

"  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight,  "  let  us  hasten  to  obey 
the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly;  "thou  hast  not  been  in 
haste  to  obey  my  summons,  nor  can  I  walk  fast  enough  to  follow  your  long 
strides — you  do  not  walk  like  a  man,  but  bound  like  aa  ostrich  in  the 
desert." 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obstinacy  of  Nectabanus, 
who,  as  he  spoke,  diminished  his  walk  into  a  snail-pace.  For  bribes  Sir 
Kenneth  had  no  means  —  for  soothing  no  time,  so  in  his  impatience  he 
snatched  the  dwarf  up  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  him  along,  notwith- 
Etaading  his  entreaties  and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the  pavilion  pointed 
out  as  that  of  the  Queen,  In  approaching  it,  however,  the  Scot  observed 
there  was  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  sitting  on  the  ground,  who  had  been 
concealed  from  him  by  the  intervening  tenta.  Wondering  that  the  clash  of 
his  own  armour  had  not  yet  attracted  their  att-ention,  and  supposing  that 
his  motions  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  require  to  be  conducted  with 
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secrecy,  he  placed  the  little  pantJng  guide  upon  tho  gronnd  to  rocover  his 
breath,  and  point  oat  what  was  cost  to  he  done.  Nectabanus  waa  both 
frightened  and  angry;  but  he  had  felt  himself  as  completelj  in  tne  power 
of  tho  robust  knight,  as  an  owl  in  tho  olawe  of  an  eaglo,  and  therefore 
cured  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  farther  display  of  his  strength. 

lie  made  no  compltunts,  therefore,  of  the  usage  he  had  received,  hut, 
turning  amongat  the  labyrinth  of  tents,  he  led  the  liiiight  in  silenc*  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pavilion,  which  thus  screened  them  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  warders,  ttIlo  seemed  either  too  negligent  or  too  sleep;;?  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  much  aceuraoy.  Arrived  there  the  dwarf  raised  the 
under  part  of  the  canvass  from  the  ground,  and  made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth 
that  he  should  introduce  himself  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  creeping 
under  it.  The  knight  hesitated  —  there  seemed  an  indecornm  in  thus  pri- 
vately introducing  himself  into  a  pavilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the 
aocommodalion  of  noble  ladies,  but  he  recalled  to  remembrance  the  as- 
sured tokens  which  the  dwarf  had  exhibited,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  dispute  his  lady's  pleasure. 

IIo  Btoopt  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvass  enclosure  of  the  tent^ 
and  heard  the  dwarf  viniaper  from  without,  —  "  Remain  there  until  I  call 


Destroys  the  dower  or  huUerll;  fie  toys  witll. 
His  w«sLLh^  ueJ^liboLir  has  iMcums  a  bDiiknipt. 

Sir  Kesneth  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone,  and  in  darkness.  Hera 
was  another  interruption,  which  must  prolong  his  absence  from  his  post, 
and  he  began  almost  to  repent  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  quit  it.  But  to  return  without  seeing  the  Lady  Edith,  was  now  not  to  be 
thought  of  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  was 
determined  at  least  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  seductive  eipectations  which 
had  tempted  him  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  unpleasant.  There 
was  no  light  to  show  him  into  what  sort  of  an  apartment  he  had  been  led — 
the  Lady  Edith  was  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  England — 
aaid  the  discovery  of  his  having  introduced  himself  thus  furtively  into  the 
roj'al  pavilion,  might,  were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much  and  dangerous  sus- 
picion. While  he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant  reflections,  and  began  almost 
to  wish  that  he  could  achieve  his  retreat  unobserved,  he  heard  a  noise  of 
female  voices,  laugbine,  whispering,  and  speaking,  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, from  which,  as  tne  sounds  gave  him  reason  to  judge,  he  could  only 
bo  separated  by  a  canvass  partition.  Lamps  were  burnmg,  as  he  might 
perceive  by  the  shadowy  light  which  extended  itself  even  to  his  side  of  the 
veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  could  see  sha^ies  of  several  figures  sit- 
ting and  moving  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  .  It  cannot  he  termed  discour- 
tesy in  Sir  Kenneth,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  overheard  a 
in  which  he  found  himself  deeply  interested. 

"  CivU  her — call  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  said  the  yoioo  ol 
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langfiing  invisiblaa.     "  Noctabanus,  tliou   shalii   be   made   ambassador  to 
Preater  John's  courts  to  show  them  bow  wisely  thou  oacat  diacharge  thee  of 

The  Bhrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  bo  much  subdued,  that  Sir 
Kenneth  could  not  understand  what  he  said,  except  that  he  spoie  something 
of  the  means  of  merriment  given  to  the  guard. 

"But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Neotabanus  hath  raised,  my 
miiidens  1" 

"  Hear  me,  rojal  madam,"  said  another  voioB  ;  "  if  tiie  sage  and  princely 
Nectabanus  be  not  over  jealous  of  his  most  transcendent  bride  and  emnreas, 
let  us  send  her  to  get  ne  rid  of  this  insolent  knight^errant,  who  can  oe  so 
easily  persuaded  that  bigh-beru  dames  may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and 
overweening  valour." 

"It  were  but  justice,  methinks,"  replied  another,  "that  the  Princess 
Quenevra  should  dismiss,  by  her  courtesy,  him,  whom  her  husband's  wisdom 
has  been  able  to  entice  hither." 

Struok  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at  what  he  had  heard.  Sir 
Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt  his  escape  from  the  tent  at  all  hazards,  wbca 
what  followed  arrested  his  purpose. 

"  Nay,  truly,"  B^d  the  first  speaker,  "  our  cousin  Edith  must  first  learn 
how  this  vaunted  wight  hath  conducted  himself,  and  we  must  reserve  the 
power  of  giving  her  ocular  proof  that  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty.  It  may 
be  a  lesson  will  do  good  upon  her ;  for,  credit  me,  Caliata,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  she  has  let  this  northern  adventurer  sit  nearer  her'  heart  than 
prudence  would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  waa  then  heard  to  mutter  something  of  the  Lady 
Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"  Prudence,  wonch '."  was  the  reply — "  It  is  more  pride,  and  the  desire  to 
be  thought  more  rigid  than  any  of  us.  Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage. 
You  know  weE,  that  when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one  can,  in  a  civil  way, 
lay  your  error  before  you  more  precisely  than  can  my  Lady  Edith — But 
here  she  comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon  the  partition  a  shade, 
which  glided  along  slowly  until  it  mixed  with  tliose  which  already  clouded 
it.  Dsspite  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  —  de- 
spite the  insult  and  injury  with  which  it  seemed  ho  had  heen  visited  by  the 
malice,  or,  at  best,  by  the  idle  humour  of  Queen  Berongaria,  (for  he  already 
concluded  that  she  who  spoke  loudest,  and  in  a  commanding  tone,  was  the 
wife  of  Richard.)  the  knight  felt  something  so  soothing  to  his  feelings  in 
learning  that  Edith  had  been  no  partner  to  the  fraud  practised  on  him,  and 
so  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in  the  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place, 
that,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  more  prudent  purpose  of  an  instant  retreat, 
he  looked  anxiously,  on  the  contrary,  for  some  rent  or  crevice  by  means 
of  which  he  might  be  made  eye  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to 
go  forward. 

"  Surely,",  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  Queen,  who  hath  been  pleased  for  an 
idle  frolic  to  endanger  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain 
if  I  avail  myself  of  the  chance  which  Ibrtuoe  seems  willing  to  afford  me,  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  her  farther  intentions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  if  Edith  were  waiting  for  the  commands 
of  the  Queen,  and  as  if  the  other  were  reluctant  to  spoflt,  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  command  her  laughter,  and  that  of  her  companions ;  for  Sir 
Kenneth  couid  only  distinguish  a  sound  as  of  suppressed   tittering  and 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "  seems  ia  a  merry  mood .  though, 
methinks,  the  hour  of  night  prompts  a  sleepy  one.  I  was  well  disposed 
bedward,  when  I  had  your  Majesty's  commands  to  attend  you." 

"  I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  juia  repose,"  said  the  l^eeB-; 
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"  though  I  fear  ycu.  will  sleep  less  soandlj  when  I  tell  you  your  wager  is 

"rrajjroya]  madam,"  said  Edith,  "this,  surely,  is  dwellingon  a  jestwhioh 
hits  ratiier  teen  worn  out.  I  laid  no  wa^^er,  hoirerer  it  was  yoar  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  suppose,  or  to  insist,  that  1  did  so." 

"  Nay,  now,  deepite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong  with  you,  my  gentle 
cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  lensing.  Can  you  deny  that  you  gaged  your 
ruhy  ring  against  my  golden  bracelet,  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Libbard, 
or  how  call  you  him,  could  not  bo  seduced  from  his  post  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  you,"  replied  Edith ;  "but 
these  ladies  can,  if  they  will,  hear  me  witness,  that  it  was  your  highness 
who  proposed  such  a  wager,  and  took  the-ring  from  my  Soger,  e«'en  while  I 
was  declaring  that  I  did  not  thiok  it  maidenly  to  gage  any  thing  on  such  a, 
subject." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  voice,  "  you  must  needs  grant, 
under  your  favour,  that  you  expressed  yourself  very  confident  of  the  valour 
of  that  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard." 

"  And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily,  "  is  that  a  good  reason  why 
thou  shouldst  put  in  thy  word  to  flatter  her  Miyesty's  humour?  I  spoke 
of  that  knight  but  as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field,  and 
had  no  more  interest  in  defending  than  thou  in  detracting  from  him.  In  a 
camp,  what  can  women  speak  of  save  soldiers  and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"  The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice, "  hath  neverforg^ven  Calista 
and  me,  since  we  told  your  Majesty  that  she  dropped  two  rose-buds  in  the 
chapel." 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  Sir  Kenneth  coold  judge 
to  he  that  of  respectful  remonstrance,  "have  no  other  commands  for  me  than 
to  hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting-women,  I  must  crave  your  permission  to 
withdraw." 

"  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  let  not  oar  indulgence  lead  you 
to  forget  the  difference  betwist  yourself  and  the  kinswoman  of  England. — 
But  yon,  ray  dear  cousin,"  she  continued,  resuming  her  tone  of  raillery, 
"  how  can  you,  who  are  so  good-natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few 
minutes'  laughing  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devoted  to  weeping  and 
-gnashing  of  teeth  V 

"  Great  he  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith ;  "  yet  would  I  be  content 
not  to  smile  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  rather  than " 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect ;  but  Sir  Kenneth  could  hear  that 
she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"Formve  me,"BaidBerengaria,  a  thoughtless  but  good-humoured  prinoeaa 
of  the  House  of  Navarre,  —  "  but  what  is  the  great  offence  after  all  ?  A 
young  knight  has  been  wiled  hither — has  stolen  —  or  has  been  stoleni— from 
his  post,  which  no  none  will  disturb  in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair 
lady ;  for,  to  do  your  champion  justJce,  sweet  one,  the  wisdom  of  Neotabanuo 
could  conjure  him  hither  in  no  name  but  yours." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I  your  Majesty  does  not  say  so  1"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice 
of  alarm  quite  different  from  the  agitation  she  had  previously  evinced, — 
"you  cannot  say  so,  consistently  with  respect  for  your  own  honour  and  for 
wine,  your  husband's  kinswoman  I  —  Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my 
royal  misiress,  and  forgive  me  that  I  could,  even  for  a  moment,  think  it  poa- 
eible  you  could  be  in  earnest  1" 

"  The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased  tone  of  voice,  "regrets 
the  ring  we  have  won  of  her.  — We  will  restore  the  pledge  to  you,  goatlo 
cousin,  only  you  must  not  grudge  us  in  turn  a  little  trio mph  over  the  wisdom    . 
which  haa  been  so  often  spread  over  us  as  a  banner  over  a  host." 

"  A  triumph  1"  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly ;  "  a  triumph  I — the  triumph 
■wili  be  with  the  infidel,  when  he  bears  that  the  Queen  of  England  can  make 
the  reputation  of  her  husband's  kinswoman  the  subject  of  .a  light  frolic." 
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"Yoa  are  angry,  fair  couein,  at  losing  your  favourite  ring,"  said  the  Queen 
— "Coma,  ainec  you  grudge  to  pay  vom'  wager,  we  will  renounce  our  right; 
it  was  your  name  and  that  pledge  brouglit  hinv  hither,  and  we  care  not  for 
the  bait  after  the  fish  is  caught." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatJently,  "  you  know  well  that  your  Grace 
could  not  wish  for  any  thing  of  mine  but  it  becomes  instantly  youra.  But 
I  would  give  a  bushel  of  rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had  been  used  to 
bring  a  brare  man  into  a  fault,  and  perhaps  to  disgrace  and  punishment." 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we  fear !"  said  the  Queen. 
"You  rote  our  power  too  low,  fait  cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  beiug 
loat  for  a  froiio.  of  ours.  Oh,  Lady  Edith,  others  have  mfiuence  on  the  iron 
breasta  of  warriors  as  well  aa  you — the  heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of  flesh, 
not  of  stone  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest  enough  with  Eichard  to  save 
this  knight,  in  whose  faith  Lady  Edith  is  so  deeply  concerned,  from  the 
penalty  of  disobeying  his  royal  commands." 

"For  tho  love  of  the  blessed  Cross,  most  royal  lady,"  said  Edith  —  and 
Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings  which  it  were  hard  to  unravel,  heard  her  pros- 
ti'ate  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet,  —  "  for  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lady,  and 
of  every  holy  aaint  in  the  calendar,  beware  what  you  do !  You  know  not 
King  Richard — you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  him  —  your  breath 
might  aa  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it  is  wildest,  as  your  words  per- 
suade my  royal  kinsman  to  pardon  a  military  offence.  Oh  I  for  God's  sake, 
dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  you  have  lured  him  hither!  I  could 
almost  be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame  of  having  invited  him,  did  I  know 
that  he  was  returned  again  where  his  daty  calls  him  I" 

"  Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria,  "  and  be  assured  all  will 
be  better  than  vou  think.  Bise,  dear  Edith ;  1  am  sorry  I  have  played  my 
foolery  with  aknigbt  in  whom  yoa  fake  such  deep  interest— May,  wring 
not  thy  hands  —  I  will  believe  thou  carest  not  for  him -.-believe  any  thing 
rather  than  sea  thee  look  so  wretchedly  miserable — I  toil  thee  I  will  take 
the  blame  on  myself  with  King  Bichard  in  behalf  of  thy  iair  northern 
friend  —  thine  acquaintance,  I  would  say,  since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a 
friend.  — Way,  look  not  so  reproachfully — We  will  send  Nectabanus  to  dis- 
inisa  this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post ;  and  we  ourselves  will  grace 
him  on  some  future  day,  to  make  amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase,  ne  is, 
I  warrant,  but  lying  perdue  in  some  neighbouring  tent." 

"  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  m^  sceptre  of  a  specially  good  water-reed," 
said  WeotabanuB,  "your  Majesty  js  mistaken  —  he  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
you  wot  —  ho  lieth  esconced  there  behind  that  canvass  partition." 

"And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said!"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
in  her  turn  violently;. surprised  and  agitated  —  "Out,  monster  of  folly  and 
malignity !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled  from  the  pavilion  with  a  yell 
of  snob  a  nature,  as  leaves  it  still  doubtful  whether  Berengaria  had  con- 
fined her  rebuke  to  words,  or  added  some  more  emphatic  esprossion  of  her 

"What  can  now  be  done?"  said  the  Queen  to  Edith,  in  a  whisper  of  nn- 


"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith,  firmly.  "  We  must  see  this  gentleman, 
and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy," 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtain,  which  at  ono  place  covered 
an  entrance  or  communication. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear — consider,"  said  the  Queen,  "  my  apartment 
—  our  dress  —  the  hour  —  my  honour  I" 

But  ere  sjie  could  detail  her  remonstrances,  the  curtain  fell,  and  there 
was  no  division  any  longer  betwist  the  armed  knight  and  the  party  of  ladies. 
The  warmth  of  an  Eastern  night  occasioned  the  undress  of  Qu^cn  Beren- 
garia and  her  household  to  be  rather  mora  simple  and  unstudied  than  their 
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BtatloD,  and  tlie  presenco  of  a  male  epectator  of  rank,  required.  This  th« 
Queen  remembered,  and  with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the  apartment  where 
Sir  Kenneth  waa  disolosed  to  view  in  a  oopartmeot  of  the  ample  pavilion, 
now  no  longer  separated  from  that  in  which  they  stood.  The  grief  and 
agitation  of  tho  Lnjfy  Edith;  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  a  hasty 
esplanation  with  the  Scottish  knight,  pnrhapB  occasioned  her  forgetting  that 
her  looks  were  more  dishevelled,  aod  ner  person  less  heodfallj  eorered,  than 
TvaB  the  wont  of  high-born  damsels,  in  an  age  which  was  not,  after  ali,  tha 
most  prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancient  time.  A  thin  loose  gaiv 
ment  of  pink-coloured  silk  mode  the  principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with 
Oriental  slippers,  into  which  she  haa  hastily  tnrust  her  bare  feet,  and  a 
scarf  harriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shoulders.  Her  head  had  no 
other  coTering  than,  the  veil  of  rich  and  disheyelled  locks  falling  round  it 
on  every  side,  that  half  bid  a  countenance,  wbieh  a  mingled  sense  of 
modeMy,  and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep  and  agitating  feelings,  had 
covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that  delicacy  which  is  hep 
^es's  great^t  charm,  it  did  not  seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own  ■ 
bashfuinesa  in  comparison  with  the  duty,  which,  as  she  thought,  she  owed 
to  him,  who  bad  been  led  into  error  and  danger  on  her  aeeount.  She  drew, 
indeed,  her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  ne^  and  bosom,  and  she  hastily 
laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp,  which  shed  too  much  lustre  over  her  figure ; 
but,  while  Sir  Kenneth  stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot  in  which  he  waa 
first  discovered,  she  rotiier  stepped  towards  than  retired  from  him,  as  she 
exeldmed,  "  Hasten  to  your  post,  valiant  knight ! — you  arc  deceived  in  be- 
ing trained  hither — ask  no  questions." 

"  I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one  knee,  with  tlie  re- 
verential devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar,  and  bending  bis  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lest  his  looks  should  increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

"  Have  you  heard  all  ?"  said  Edith,  impatiently — "  Gracious  saiots  1  then 
wherefore  wait  you  here,  when  each  minute  that  passes  is  loaded  with  dis- 
honour !" 

"  I  have  beard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I  have  hoard  it  from 
you,"  answei'ed  Kenneth.  "What  reck  I  how  soon  punishment  follows! 
I  have  but  one  petition  to  you,  and  then  I  seek,  among  the  sabres  of  tho 
infidels,  whether  dishonour  may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

"  Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wise — daily  not  here — all  may 
yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use  despatch." 

"  I  wait  bat  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight,  still  kneeling,  "  for 
ray  presumption  in  believing  my  poor  services  could  have  been  required  or 
valued  by  you." 

"  I  do  forgive  yon  —  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  1  —  I  have  been  the 
means  of  injuring  yon — But  oh,  begone  I — I  will  forgive — I  will  value  yow 
— that  is,  as  I  value  every  brave  Crusader — if  you  will  but  begone !" 

"  Keceive,  first,  tliia  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,"  said  the  knight^  tendering 
the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  showed  gestures  of  impatience. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.  "Keep  it — keep  it  as  a 
mark  of  my  re^rd — my  regret,  firould  say.    Oh,  begone,  if  not  for  youc 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour,  whieh  her  voice  had 
denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which  she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety, 
Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and,  casting  a  momentary  glanoe  on  Edith, 
bowed  low  and  seemed  about  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that 
maidenly  bashfulnoss,  which  the  energy  of  Edith's  feelings  had  till  then 
triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn,  and  she  hast-ened  from  tha 
apartment,  extinguishing  her  lamp  as  she  went,  and  leaving,  in  Sir  K.en- 
Beth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural  gloom  behind  her. 

She  mnst  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea  which  waked  him  from  his 
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reverie,  and  ho  hastCDed'to  tbe  place  by  which  he  bad  entered  the  pavilion 
To  pass  under  the  eanvaGS  ia  the  matiner  he  had  entered,  required  time  ani 
nttention,  and  he  made  a  readier  aperture  by  elittlog  the  canvasa  trail  ivitii 


of  th 


poniard.  When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather  atupified  and  ovetpovpered 
a  conflict  of  seDBations,  than  able  to  ascertaiii  -what  was  the  real  import 
the  whole.     He  wae  obliged  to  spur  himself  to  action,  by  recollecting 


mauds  of  the  l^dy  Edith  had  required  haste.  Even  then,  ei 
gagea  aa  ne  was  amoagat  tent  ropes  and  tents,  he  waa  compelled  to  move 
with  caution  until  he  should  regain  the  path  or  avenae,  aside  frora  which 
the  dwarf  had  led  him,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation  of  the.  guards 
before  the  Queen's  pavilion ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  ia  move  slowly,  and 
with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  either  bj  falling  or  by  the  clash- 
ing of  hia  armour.  A  thin  cloud  had  obscured  the  moon,  too,  at  the  very 
instant  of  his  leaving  the  tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to  struggle  with  this 
inconvenience  at  a  moment  when  the  dizsineaa  of  hia  head,  and  the  fuineas 
of  hia  heart,  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence  aufficient  to  direct  hia 
motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear,  which  instantly  recalled  him  to 
the  full  energy  of  his  faculties.  These  proceeded  from  the  Mount  of  Saint 
George.  He  heard  first  a  single  fierce,  angry,  and  savage  bark,  which  waa 
immediately  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony.  No  deer  ever  bounded  with  a 
wilder  start  at  the  voice  of  iwswal,  than  did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared 
was  the  death-cry  of  that  noble  hound,  from  whom  no  ordinary  injury  could 
have  extracted  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  pain.  He  surmounted 
the  apace  which  divided  him  from  the  avenue,  and,  having  attained  it,  be- 
gan to  run  towards  the  mount,  although  loaded  with  hia  mail,  faster  than 
most  men  could  have  accompanied  him  even  if  unarmed,  relaxed  not  his 
pace  for  the  st^ep  sides  of  the  artificial  mound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood 
on  the  platform  upon  its  summit. 

The  moon  broke  through  the  cloud  at- this  moment,  and  showed  him  that 
the  standard  of  England  was  vanished,  that  the  spear  on  which  it  floated 
lay  broken  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it  waa  his  faithful  hound,  apparently 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 


Dos  SaustlAX. 

After  a  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which  ho.  was  at  first  almost 
stunned  and  confounded.  Sir  Kenneth's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  the 
authors  of  this  violation  of  the  English  banner;  but  in  no  direction  could 
he  see  traces  of  them.  Hia  nest,  which  to  aome  persons,  but  scarce  to  any 
who  have  made  intimate  acquaintances  among  the  canine  race,  may  appear 
strange,  was  to  examine  the  condition  of  hie  faithful  Boswal,  mortally 
wounded,  aa  it  seemed,  in  discharging  the  duty  which  hia  master  bad  been 
seduced  to  abandon.  He  caressed  the  dying  animal,  who,  faithful  to  the" 
last,  seemed  to  forget  his  own  pain  in  the  aatisfaction  he  received  from  his 
master's  presence,  and  continued  wagging  his  tail  and  licking  his  hand, 
evett  while  by  liw  meanings  he  espressed  that  his  ^ony  was  increased  by 
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the  atfempfa  which  Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  tha 
fragment  of  the  lance  or  javelin,  with  which  it  had  been  inflicted ;  then  re- 
doubled his  feehle  endearments,  as  if  fearing  he  hiid  offended  his  master  hy 
showing  a  aenso  of  the  pain  to  which  hia  interference  had  subjected  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  diaplay  of  the  dying  creature's  attachment, 
which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient  with  the  sense  of  disgrace  and  desola- 
tion by  which  Sir  Kenneth  was  oppressed.  His  only  friend  seemed  re- 
moved from  him,  jnat  when  he  had  incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all 
besides.  The  knight's  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonized 
distress,  and  he  groaned  aod  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  hia  grief,  a  clear  and  solemn  voice,  close  beside 
him,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  readers  of  the 
mosque,  and  in  the  lingua  Franca,  mutually  understood  by  Christians  and 
Saracens : — 

"  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter  rain  —  cold, 
comfortless,  unfriendly  to  man  and  to  animal ;  yet  from  that  season  hare 
their  birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date,  the  rose,  and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  beheld  the 
Arabian  physician,  who,  approaching  unheard,  had  seated  himself  a  little 
behind  him  crossjegged,  and  uttered  with  gravity,  yet  not  without  a  tone 
of  sympathy,  the  moral  sentences  of  consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and 
its  comoientators  supplied  him  ;  for,  in  the  East,  wisdom  is  held  to  consist, 
less  in  a  display  of  tie  sa^'s  own  inventive  talents,  than,  in  his  ready  me- 
mory, and  happy  application  of,  and  reference  to,  "that  which  is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  aurprieed  in  a  woman-like  expression  of  sorrow.  Sir 
Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indignantly  aside,  and  again  buaied  himself  with 
his  dying  favourite, 

"  The  poet  hath  said,"  continued  the  Arab,  without  noticing  the  knight's 
averted  looks  and  sullen  deportment — " '  the  os  for  the  field,  and  the  camel 
for  the  desert.'  Were  not  tne  hand  of  the  leech  fitter  than  that  of  the  sol- 
dier to  cure  wounds,  though  leas  able  to  inflict  thorn  ?" 

'■  This  patient.  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  and, 
besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law,  an  unclean  animal." 

"  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a  sense  of  pain  and 

Eleasuje,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  were  sinful  pride  should  the  sage,  whom 
e  haa  enlightened,  refuse  to  prolong  existence,  or  assuage  agony.  To  the 
sago,  the  cure  of  a  miserable  groom,  of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquering 
monarch,  are  events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine  this  wounded 
animal." 


being.  He  then  took  forth  a  caae  of  instruments,  and  by  the  judicious  and 
skilful  application  of  pincers,  withdrew  frojn  the  wounded  shoulder  the 
fragment  of  the  weapon,  and  stopped  with  styptics  and  bandages  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  which  followed ;  the  oi^eature  all  the  while  suffering  him 
patiently  to  perform  these  kind  oSces,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  his  kind 


"  The  animal  may  he  cured,"  said  El  Hakim,  addressing  himaelf  it>  Sir 
Kenneth,  "  if  you  wilt  permit  me  to  carry  him  to  my  lent,  and  treat  him 
■with  the  care  which  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  deservea.  For  know,  that 
thy  servant  Adonbeo  is  no  less  skilful  in  the  race  and  pedigree,  and  distinc- 
tions of  good  doga  and  of  noble  steeds,  than  in  the  diseases  which  affect  the 
human  race." 

"  Take  him  with  you,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  bestow  him  on  you  freely  if 
he  recovers.  I  owe  thee  a.  reward  for  attendance  on  my  squire,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  pay  it  with.  Sor  mjselC, — I  will  never  again  wind  bugle,  or 
halloo  to  hound  1" 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with  a, clapping  of  hii 
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hands,  which  was  ingtnntly  answered  bjf  the  appearance  of  two  black 
plaTca.  He  gave  them  his  orders  in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that  "to 
hear  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking  the  aniraaJ  in  their  arms,  they  remoyed 
hjra.  without  much  reaistance  on  hia  part ;  for  though  his  ejes  turned  to  iiis 
master,  he  was  too  weak  ta  straggle. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Eoswal,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, — "  fare  thee  well,  ray 
last  and  only  friend  —  tliou  art  too  noble  a  possesaion  to  be  retained  by  one 
such  as  I  must  in  future  call  myself.  —  I  would,"  he  said,  as  the  slaves  re- 
tired, "  that,  dying  aa  he  is,  I  could  exohanga  conditions  with  that  noble 

"  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although  the  exclamation  had  not 
been  addressed  to  him,  "  that  all  creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of 
man  ;  and  the  master  of  tlie  earth  speaketh  folly  when  ho  would  osohange, 
in  his  impatience,  his  hopes  here  and  to  oome,  for  the  servile  condition  of 
an  inferior  being." 

"A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the  knight,  sternly,  "is 
better  than  a  man  who  survives  tbe  desertion  of  it.  Leave  me,  Hakim ;  thou 
hast,  on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful  scienee  which  man  ever 
possessed,  but  the  wounds  of  tbe  spirit  are  beyond  thy  power." 

"  Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and  be  guided  by  the  phy- 
Bioian,"  said  Adonbeo  E!  Hal^m. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art  so  importunate,  that 
last  night  the  Banner  of  England  was  displayed  from  this  mound  —  I  ivas 
its  appointed  guardian  —  morning  is  now  breaking  —  there  lies  tbe  brokea 
banner-spear  —  tbe  standard  itself  is  lost  —  and  here  sit  I  a  living  manl" 

"Howl"  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him;  "thy  armour  is  whole  —  there 
is  no  blood  on  thy  weapons,  and  report  speaks  thee  one  unlikely  to  return 
thus  from  ftght. — Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post — ay,  trained  by  the 
rosy  cheek  and  black  eye  of  one  of  those  honris,  to  whom  yon  Nazarenea 
vow  rather  such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah,  than  such  love  as  may  lawfully 
be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay  like  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  assuredly ;  for 
BO  hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since  the  dayg  of  Sultan  Adam." 

"And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sullenly,  "what 
remedy  ?" 

"Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El  Hakim,  "as  valonr  supplies 
strength. — Lisl«n  to  me.  Man  is  not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth 
— nor  is  he  framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce  animated  shell- 
fish. Thine  own  Christian  writings  command  tbee,  when  persecuted  in  one 
city  to  flee  to  another ;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that  Mohammed,  the 
Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  found  his  refugs 
and  his  helpmates  at  Medina." 

"And  what  does  this  concern  me?"  said  the  Scot, 

"Much,"  answered  the  physician.  "Even  the  sage  flies  the  tempest 
which  he  cannot  control.  Use  thy  speed,  therefore,  and  fly  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Richard  lo  the  shadow  of  Saladin's  victorious  banner." 

"  I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  ironically,  "  n 
a  camp  of  infidel  heathens,  where  the  very  phrase  is  unkno^vn.  But  had  I 
Bot  better  partake  more  fully  in  their  reproach  ?  Does  not  thy  advice 
stretch  so  iar  as  to  recommend  me  to  take  the  turban ! — Methinks  I  want 
but  apostasy  to  oonaumate  my  infamy," 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Nazarene,"  said  the  physician,  sternly;  "  Saladin  makes 
no  converts  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall 
work  conviction.  Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and  the  great  Soldan,  whose 
liberality  is  as  bonndleBs  aa  his  power,  may  bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom  ; 
remain  blinded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one  whoso  second  life  is  doomed  to 
misery,  Saladin  will  yet,  for  this  span  of  present  time,  make  thee  rich  and 
happy.  ■  But  fear  not  that  thy  brows  shall  bo  bound  with  a  tuiban,  save  Sit 
thine  own  free  ohoico." 
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"My  choice  were  rather,"  said  the  knight,  "that  my  writhen  features 
should  hlaoken,  as  thej  are  like  to  do,  in  this  evening's  setting  sun," 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  to  reject  this  fair 
offer ;  for  I  have  power  with  Saladin,  and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  grace. 
Look  jou,  nij  eon — thia  OruBade,  as  you  call  your  wild  enterpriee,  is  like  a 
large  dromond*  parting  asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou  thyself  hast  borne 
terms  of  truce  from  the  Kings  and  Princes,  whose  force  is  here  assemhlec!, 
to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and  know'at  not,  perchance,  the  ful!  tenor  of  thine 
own  errand." 

"  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  knight,  impatiently ;  "  what  avails 
it  to  me  that  I  have  been  of  late  the  envy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall 
be  a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured  corse !" 

"Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee,"  said  the  physician. 
"  Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides ;  the  combined  Princes  of  this  league  formed 
aKftinst  him,  hare  made  such  proposals  of  composition  and  peace,  as,  in 
otbereircumstances,itmig!ithav6becomehishonour  to  have  granted  to  them. 
Others  have  made  private  offers,  on  their  own  separate  account,  to  disjoin 
their  forces  from  the  camp  of  the  Kings  of  Prangistan,  and  even  to  lend 
their  arms  to  the  defence  of  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  But  Saladin  will 
not  be  served  by  such  treacherous  and  interested  defection.  The  King  of 
kings  will  treat  only  with  the  Lion  King.  Saladin  will  hold  treaty  with 
none  but  the  Melscb  Bic,  and  with  him  he  will  treat  like  a  prince,  or  fight 
like  a  champion.  To  Kchnrd  he  ■will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free  libe- 
rality, as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  compel  from  him  by  force  or 
terror.  He  will  permit  a  free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  places 
where  the  Naaarenes  list  to  worship;  nay,  he  will  so  far  share  even  his 
empire  with  his  brother  Bichard,  that  he  will  allow  Christian  garrisons  in 
the  sis  strongest  cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  suffer 
them  to  be  nnder  the  immediate  command  of  the  officers  of  Richard,  who, 
he  consents,  shall  bear  the  name  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Tot 
farther,  strange  and  incredible  as  you  may  think  it,  know.  Sir  Knight — for 
to  your  honour  I  can  commit  even  that  almost  incredible  secret— know  that 
Saladin  will  put  a  sacred  seal  on  this  happy  union  betwixt  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raising  to  the  rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a 
ChrisUan  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to  King  Richard,  and  known  by  tlie  name 
of  the  Lady  Edith  of  P!antftgenet."t 

"Hal  —  say'st  thou  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth,  who,  listening  with  in- 
difference and  apathy  to  the  preceding  part  of  El  Hakim's  speech,  was 
touched  h^  this  fast  communication,  as  the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  unexpectedly 
jarred,  will  awaken  the  sensation  of  agony,  even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy. 
Then,  moderating  his  tone,  by  dint  of  much  effort,  he  restriuned  his  indig- 
nation, and,  veiling  it  under  the  appearance  of  contemptuous  doubt,  be 
prosecuted  the  conversation  in  order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and  happiness  of  ber,  whom 
be  loved  not  the  less  that  his  passion  had  ruined,  apparently,  his  fortunes, 
a,t  once,  and  his  honour.-^"  And  what  Christian,"  he  awd,  with  tolerable 
calmness,  "would  sanction  a  union  so  unnatural,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
maiden  with  an  unbelieving  Saracen  V  ' 

"  Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Nazarene,"  said  the  Hakim.  "  See'st 
thou  not  how  the  Mohammedan  princes  daily  intermarry  with  the  noble 
Nazarene  maidens  in  Spain,  without  scandal  either  to  Moor  or  Christian  ? 
And  the  noble  Soldan  will,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Eichard, 
permit  the  English  maid  the  freedom  which  your  Franktsh  manners  have 
assigned  to  women.    He  will  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, — 

mti ot rimilageuel.— SaUill'i  HiilayiifllaCiii^il,  VOL  li.  p.  61     ,    .      |'^°t  n^,™,''™ 
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Beslng  tJ^at,  in  very  truth,  it  signifies  but  little  to  wbich  faith  females  are 
addicted, — and  he  will  assign  her  such  plnoe  and  rank  over  all  the  womea 
of  his   zenana,  that   she  shall  be  in  every  respect  his  sole  and  absolute 

"  What !"  said  Sir  Kennetb,  "  darest  thou  think,  Moslem,  that  Bichard 
would  give  his  kinswoman  —  a  high-born  and  virtuous  princess,  to  be,  at 
best,  the  foremost  concubine  in  thenaram  of  a  misbeliever?  Know,  Hakim, 
the  meanest  free  Christian  noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such 
splendid  ignominy." 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  the  Hakim ;  "  Philip  of  France,  and  Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  others  of  Eiehard'a  principal  allies,  have  heard  the  proposal 
without  starting,  and  have  promised,  as  far  aa  they  may,  to  forward  an  alli- 
anoe  that  may  end  these  wasteful  wars ;  and  tlie  wise  aveh-priest  of  Tyre 
hath  undertaken  to  break  the  proposal  to  Richard,  not  doubting  that  ha 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue.  The  Soldan's  wisdom  hath 
aa  yet  kept  his  proposition  secret  from  others,  such  aa  he  of  Montserrat,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Templars,  because  he  koowB  they  seek  to  thrive  by 
Hichard's  death  or  disgrace,  not  by  his  life  or  honour.— Up,  therefore.  Sir 
Knight,  and  to  horse.  I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which  shall  advance  thee 
highly  with  the  Soldan  ;  and  deem  not  that  you  arc  leaving  your  country, 
or  her  cause,  or  her  reli^on,  since  the  interest  of  the  two  monarohs  will 
speedily  be  the  same.  To  Saladin  thy  counsel  will  be  most  acceptable,  since 
thou  canst  make  him  an'are  of  much  concerning  tiie  marriages  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  treatment  of  their  wives,  and  other  points  of  their  laws  and 
usages,  which,  in  the  course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  concerns  him  that  ho 
should  know.  The  right  hand  of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  of  the 
East,  and  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.  Or,  S  thou  desirest  it,  Saladin, 
when  allied  with  England,  can  have  but  little  difficulty  to  obtain  from 
Kiohard  not  only  thy  pardon  and  restoration  to  favour,  but  an  honourable 
command  in  the  troops  which  may  be  left  of  the  King  of  England's  host, 
to  maintain  their  joint  government  in  Palestine.  Up,  then,  and  mount, 
there  lies  a  plmn  path  before  thee." 

"  Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "thou  art  a  man  of  peace  —  also, 
thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Richard  of  England — and,  moreover,  of  my  own 
poor  esquire,  Strauohan.  I  have,  therefore,  heard  to  an  end  a  matter, 
which,  being  propounded  by  another  Moslem  than  thyself,  I  would  have  cud 
short  with  a  blow  of  my  dagger  I  Hakim,  in  return  for  thy  kindness,  I  ad- 
vise thee  to  see  that  the  Saracen,  who  shall  propose  to  Richard  a  union 
botwixt  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race,  do  put  on 
a  helmet,  which  is  capable  to  endure  such  a  blow  of  a  battle-axe  as  that 
wbich  struck  down  the  gate  of  Acre.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  thy  skill." 

"Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly  to  the  Saracen  host!" 
said  the  physician  — - "  Yet,  remember,  thou  stayest  to  certain  destruction ; 
and  the  writings  of  thy  law,  as  well  as  ours,  prohibit  man  from  breaking 
into  the  tabernacle  of  his  own  life." 

"God  forbid  I"  replied  the  Soot,  crossing  himself;  " but  we  are  also  for- 
bidden to  avoid  the  punishment  which  our  crimes  have  deserved.  And, 
since  so  poor  are  thy  thoughts  of  fidelity.  Hakim,  it  grudges  me  that  I  have 
bestowed  my  good  hound  on  thee,  for,  should  ho  live,  he  will  have  a  master 
ignorant  of  his  value." 

"  A  gift  that  is  begrudged,  is  already  recalled,"  said  EI  Hakim,  "  only 
we  physicians  are  sworn  not  to  send  away  a  patient  unoured.  If  the  dog 
recover,  he  is  once  more  yours." 

"Go  to.  Hakim,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth;  "men  speak  not  of  hawk  and 
hound  when  there  is  but  an  hour  of  day-breaking  betwixt  thom  and  death. 
Leave  me  to  recollect  my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself  to  Heaven." 
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"Ilearotbee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physician;  "(he  mist  hidea 
the  prooipiee  from  those  who  are  doomed  to  fall  oyer  it." 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his  head,  as  if  to  ohserva 
whether  the  devoted  knight  might  not  recall  him  either  by  word  or  signal 
At  last  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost  amoa^  the  labyrinth  of  tenta  which  lay 
estcnded  beneath,  whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before  which 
the  moonbeam  had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  phyaioian  Adonbec'a  words  had  not  mndo  that  impres- 
sion \ipon  Kenneth  which  the  sage  desired,  they  had  inspired  the  Soot  with 
a  motive  for  desirine  life,  which,  dishonoured  as  he  conceived  himself  to 
be,  he  was  before  willing  to  part  from  as  from  a  sullied  yeHtment  no  lon^r 
becoming  his  wear.  Much  tliat  had  paaaed  betwixt  himself  and  the  hermit, 
besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the  anchorite  and  Sheerkohf,  (or 
JIderim,)  he  nov?  recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended  to  confirm  what  the 
Jlakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty. 

"The  reverend  impostor  1"  he  eiclaimed  to  himself;  "the  hoary  hypo- 
crite! He  apoke  of  the  unbelieying  husband  coDverted  by  the  believing 
wife  —  and  what  do  I  know  but  that  the  traitor  exhibited  to  the  Saracen, 
accursed  of  God,  the  beauties  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  that  the  hound  might 
judge  if  the  princely  Christian  lady  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  hanim 
of  a  misbeliever?  If  I  had  vender  infidel  Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is 
called,  again  in  the  gripe  with  which  I  once  held  him  fast  as  ever  hound 
held  hare,  never  again  should  ke  at  least  come  on  errand  disgraceful  to  the 
honour  of  Christian  king,  or  noble  and  virtuous  maiden.  But  I — my  hours 
are  fast  dwindling  into  minutes  —  yet,  while  I  have  life  and  breath,  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his  helmet,  then  strode 
down  tne  hill,  and  took  the  road  to  King  Richard's  pavilion. 


Clmphr  \\}t  fxiUtiW). 


Os  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  his  post,  Eichard,  after 
the  stormy  event  which  distrarbed  its  tranquillity,  had  retired  to  rest  in  the 
plenitude  of  confidence  inspired  by  his  unbounded  courage,  and  the  supe- 
riority which  he  had  displayed  in  carrying  the  point  ho  aimed  at  in  presence 
of  the  whole  Christian  host,  and  its  leaders,  many  of  whom,  he  was  aware 
regarded  in  their  secret  souls  the  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  Duke  as  a  triumph 
over  themselves;  so  that  his  pride  felt  gratified,  that  in  prostrating  one 
enemy  he  had  mortified  a  hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guards  on  the  evening  after 
Huch  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part  of  his  troops  under  arms.  But  Cceur 
de  Liofl  dismissed,  upon  the  occasion,  even  hia  ordinary  watoh,  and  assigned 
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to  his  soldiers  a  donative  of  wine  to  celebrate  hia  reoovery,  and  to  drink  to 
the  Banner  of  Saint  George ;  and  bis  quarter  of  the  camp  would  have  as- 
Hume<i  a  oiiaracter  totally  devoid  of  Tigilance  and  military  preparation,  but 
that  Sir  Thomas  do  Vaux,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  otiier  nobles,  took 
precautions  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  among  the  resellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  from  hia  retiring  to  bed  till  midnight 
was  past,  and  twice  administered  medicine  to  him  during  that  period,  al- 
ways  previouely  observing  the  quarter  of  heaven  occupied  by  the  full  moon, 
whose  influences  he  declared  to  be  most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to  the 
effect  of  his  drugs.  It  was  three  hours  after  midlii^ht  ere  El  Hakim  -with- 
drew from  the  royal  tent,  to  one  which  had  been  pitched  for  himself  and 
hia  retinue.  In  nis  way  thither  he  visited  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the 
Leopard,  in  order  to  see  the  condition  of  his  £rst  patient  in  the  Christia'a 
camp,  old  Stra  h  as  th  k  ght  q  w  amed.  Inquiring  there 
for  Sir  Kenneth  h         If  El  H  k  m  1  d       wh  t  duty  he  was  employed, 

and  probably  th  fmh  ldhmto'^  t  George's  Mount,  ■where  bo 
found  him  wb  ra  1  1 1  m  th    di      t  umstanoes  alluded  to  in 

the  last  chapt^ 

It  was  about  th    h         f  wh      a    1  w  armed  tread  was  heard 

approaching  th    K    g     p      1  i        D    '\  who  alumbered  beside 

his  master's  b  d        1  ghtly  1    j      t    p      the  eyes  of  a  watch-dog, 

had  time  to  do  more  than  arise  and  say,  '-Who  conies!"  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  entered  the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  gloom  seated  upon  his 
manly  features. 

"Whence  this  bold  intrusion.  Sir  Knight?"  said  De  Yaus,  sternly,  yet 
In  a  tone  which  respected  his  master's  slumbers. 

"  Hold !  De  Vans,"  said  Richard,  awakening  on  the  instant ;  "  Sir  Ken- 
neth Cometh'  like  a  good  soldier  to  render  an  account  of  his  guard— to  such 
the  General's  tent  is  ever  aocesaible."  —  Then  riaing  from  hia  slumbering 
posture,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  large  bright  eye  upon  tho 
wari'ior  —  "  Speak,  Sir  Scot;  thou  eomest  to  toll  me  of  a  valiant,  safe,  and 
honourable  watch,  dost  thou  not?  The  rustling  of  the  folds  of  the  Banner 
of  England  were  enough  to  guard  it,  even  without  the  body  of  such  a  knight 
as  men  bold  thee." 

"  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth  — -  "  my  watch  hath 
neither  been  vigilant,  safe,  nor  honourable.  The  Banner  of  England  has 
been  carried  off." 

"And  thou  alive  to  tell  it?"  aaid  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  derisive  incredu- 
lity.-—"Away,  it  cannot  be.  There  is  not  even  a  scratch  on  thy  face. — 
Why  dost  thou  stand  thus  mute?  Speak  the  truth  — it  is  ill  jesting  with  a 
kinff— yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou  hast  lied." 

"Lied!  Sir  King  I"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight,  with  fierce  em- 
phasis, and  one  glance  of  fire  from  hia  eye,  bright  and  transient  as  the  flash 
from  the  cold  and  stony  flint.  "But  tliis  also  must  be  endured  —  I  have 
spoken  the  truth." 

"By  God,  and  by  Saint  George  I"  said  the  King,  bursting  into  fury, 
which,  however,  he  instantly  checked — "De  Vaus,  go  view  the  spot — This 
fever  has  disturbed  my  braia^This  cannot  be — The  man's  courage  is  proof 
—It  cannot  be !    Go  speedily — or  send,  if  thou  wilt  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  who  came,  breathless, 
to  say  that  the  banner  was  gone,  and  the  knight  who  guarded  it  overpowered, 
and  most  probably  murdered,  as  there  was  a  pool  of  Wood  where  the  ban- 
nor-spear  lay  shivered. 

"  But  whom  do  I  see  here?"  aaid  Neville,  his  eyes  suddenly  resting  upon 
Sir  Kenneth. 

"A  traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  hia  feet,  and  aeiaing  the  curtal- 
axe,  which  was  ever  near  his  bed — "a  traitor!  vrlioia  thou  s  halt  see  die  a 
traitor's  dealh." — And  he  drew  back  the  weapon  as  in  act  to  strike. 
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Colourless,  but  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  tho  Scot  stood  before  him,  Tfith 
tia  bare  head  uncovered  by  any  protection,  his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
his  lips  scarcely  moving,  yet  muttering  probably  in  prayer.  Opposite  to 
him,  and  within  the  due  reach  for  a  blow,  stood  King  Kioliard,  his  largo 
person  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  his  camiseia,  or  ample  gown  of  linen,  except 
where  the  violence  of  his  action  had  flung  the  eovoring  from  his  right  arm, 
ehoulder,  and  a  part  of  his  breast,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen  of  a  frame 
which  might  haie  merited  his  Sason  predecessor's  epithet  of  Ironside.  He 
stood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to  sljike — then  sinking  the  head  of  the  weapon 
towards  the  ground,  he  esclaimed,  "But  there  was  blood,  Neville  —  there 
was  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee,  Sir  Scot — brave  thou  wert  once,  for 
I  have  seen  thee  fight — Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  defence  of 
the  Standard — say  but  one — say  thou  bast  struck  but  a  good  blow  in  our 
behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of  the  camp  with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy  I" 

"You  base  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  replied  Kenneth,  firmly; 
"  and  therein,  (rt  least,  you  have  done  me  wrong — Know,  that  there  was  no 
blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  Standard  eave  th^t  of  a  poor  hound,  which, 
more  faithful  than  his  master,  defended  the  charge  whicti  he  deserted." 

"  Now,  by  Smnt  George !"  said  Richard,  again  heaving  up  his  arm — But 
De  Vaux  threw  himself  between  the  King  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
and  spoke  with  the  blunt  truth  of  his  character,  "My  liege,  this  must  not 
bo  —  here,  not  by  your  own  hand.  It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and 
day,  to  have  intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot — ^said- 1  not  they  woro  ever 
fair  and  false?"* 

"  Thou  didst,  De  Vans ;  thou  wast  right,  and  I  confess  it,"  said  Richard. 
"  I  should  have  known  him  better — I  should  havo  romombored  how  the  fox 
Willinm  deceived  me  touching  this  Crusade." 

"My  Lord,"  siud  Sir  Kenneth,  "William  of  Scotland  never  deceived; 
but  circumstances  prevented  his  bringing  his  forces." 

"  Peace,  shameless  I"  said  the  King ;  "  thou  suUiest  the  name  of  a  prince, 
even  by  speaking  it. — And  yet,  De  Vaux,  it  is  strange,"  he  added,  "to  see 
the  bearing  of  the  man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must  be,  jet  he  abode  the 
blow  of  Eichard  Plantagenet,  as  our  arm  had  been  raised  to  lay  knighthood 
on  his  shoulder.  Had  he  shown  the  slightest  signof  fear  — had  but  a  joint 
trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivered,  I  had  shattered  his  head  like  a  crystal 
goblet.     But  I  cannot  strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor  resistance." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth 

"Ha!"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "hast  thou  found  thy  speech? 
Ask  gvaee  from  Heaven,  but  none  from  me,  for  England  is  dishonoured 
through  thy  fault;  and  wert  thou  mine  own  and  only  brother,  there  is  no 
pardon  for  thy  fauit." 

"  I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  it  is  in 
your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give  or  refuse  me  time  for  Christian  shrift — if  man 
denies  it,  mav  God  grant  me  the  absolution  which  I  would  otherwise  aak 
of  his  Church !  But  whether  I  die  on  the  instant,  or  half  an  hour  hence, 
I  equally  beseech  your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity  to  speak  that 
to  your  royal  person,  which  highly  concerns  your  fame  as  a  Christian 
King." 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that  he  was  about  to  hear 
some  confession  concerning  the  loss  of  the  Banner. 

"  What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  touches  the  royalty  of  Bog- 
land,  and  must  be  said  to  none  ears  but  thine  own." 

"  Begone  with  yourselves,  sirs,"  said  the  King  to  Neville  and  De  Vaux. 

flelves  1^  pnlicy  HB  well  hb  fon&-  Tbe  (ILsETIico  niUEt  be  divkled  between  EJward  L  and  IIL,  wlio  eafurceb 
theirdoniinatioiiovera  lre«  caonljy,  aud  tbs  Scota  who  wera  compelled  u>  Lake  CDaii>dl»iv  oalhB,  withcLM 
eaypuipoiBDf  ksapiniUieBi.  l^ij  iv  '-^|i> 
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The  first  obeyed,  but  the  latter  wonld  not  stir  from  the  King's  presence. 

"If  you  said  I  was  in  tiie  right,"  replied  De  Vaus  U>  his  sovereign,  "I 
will  be  treated  as  one  should  be  ■who  hath  been  found  to  be  right  —  that  is, 
1  will  hiivo  my  own  will.     I  leave  you  not  with  this  faiso  Scot." 

"  How  1  De  Vous,"  said  Richard,  angrily,  nnd  Htatnping  slightly,  "  dnrest 
thou  Dot  venture  our  person  with  one  traitor  1" 

"It  is  iaviun^ou  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vans;  "I  venture 
not  a  sick  man  with  a  sound  one,  a  naked  man  with  one  armed  in  proof." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  I  seek  no  excuse  to  put  off 
time  —  I  will  speak  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland.    Ho  is  good  lord 

"  But  half  an  h  n  id  De  Vauz,  with  a  groan,  implying  a  mii- 

ture  of  sorrow      d  and  I  had  said  as  nmch  for  thee!" 

"There  ia  t  d  you,  King  of  England,"  continued  Sir  Ken- 

"It  may  w  II  b     is  tli  y'st,"  replied  Richard,  "I  have  a  pregnant 

"  Treason  th  t  w  11  j  thee  more  deeply  than  the  loss  of  an  hundred 
banners  in  a  pitched  field.  The  —  the"  —  Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at 
length  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  The  Lady  Edith " 

"Hat"  B^d  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly  into  a  state  of  haughty    . 
attention,  and  fixing  his  eye  firmly  on  the  supposed  criminal ;  "  What  of 
her? — what  of  her? — what  has  she  to  do  with  this  matter?" 

"Mv  lord,"  said  the  Soot,  "there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  disgrace  your 
royal  lineage  by  bestowing  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen 
&jldan,  ana  thereby  to  purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable  to  Christen- 
dom, by  an  alliance  most  shamefiil  to  England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which 
Sir  Kenneth  expeofed.  Richard  Plantagenet  was  one  of  those,  who,  in 
lago's  words,  would  not  serve  God  tecauae  it  was  the  devi!  who  bade  him ; 
advice  or  information  often  afiected  him  less  according  to  its  real  imporl^ 
than  through  the  tinge,  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  oharacter  and 
views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated.  Unfortunately,  the  mention, 
of  his  relative's  name  renewed  his  recollection  of  what  he  considered  as 
extreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  even  when  be  stood 
high  in  the  rolls  of  chir^ry,  but  which,  in  his  present  condition,  appeared 
an  insult  sufficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch  into  a  frenzy  of  passion. 

"  Silence,"  he  said,  "  infamous  and  audacious  I  By  Heaven,  I  will  have 
thy  tongue  torn  out  with  hot  pincers,  for  mentioning  the  very  name  of  a 
noble  Cliristian  damsel !  Know,  degenerate  traitor,  that  I  was  already 
aware  to  what  height  thou  hadst  dared  to  raise  thine  eyes,  and  endured  it, 
though  it  were  insolence,  even  when  thou  hadst  cheated  us  —  for  thou  art 
all  a  deceit  —  into  holding  thee  as  of  some  name  and  fame.  .  But  now,  with 
iips  blistered  with  the  confession  of  thine  own  dishonour  —  tjiat  thou 
shouldst  nov!  dare  to  name  our  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  thou 
hast  part  or  interest  1  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Saracen  or  Christian  ? 

—  what  is  it  to  thee,  if  in  a  camp  where  princes  turn  oowards  by  day,  and 
robbers  by  night — where  brave  knights  turn  to  paltry  deserters  and  traitors 

—  what  is  it^  I  say,  to  thee,  or  any  one,  if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to 
truth,  and  to  valour,  in  the  person  of  Saladin?" 

"  Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will  soon  be  as  nothing," 
answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly;  "but  were  I  now  stretched  on  the  rack,  I 
would  tell  thee,  that  what  I  nave  said  is  much  to  thine  own  conscience  and 
thine  ovni  fame.~  I  tell  thee.  Sir  King,  that  if  thou  doet  but  in  thought 
entertain  the  purpose  of  wedding  thy  kinswoniao,  the  Lady  Edith " 

"Name  her  not-— and  for  an  instant  think  not  of  her,"  said  the  King, 
again  straining  the  ourtal-ase  in  his  gripe,  until  the  muscles  started  above 
ills  brawny  arm,  like  cordage  formed  by  the  ivy  around  the  limb  of  an  oak. 
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"Not  name  —  not  think  of  hev\"  answered  Sir  Konnelb,  his  spirits, 
stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depression,  beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity 
from  this  species  of  controversy,  — "  Now,  by  the  Cross,  on  whii'h  I  plica 
my  hope,  her  name  shall  he  the  last  ivord  in  my  mouth,  her  image  tho 
last  thought  in  my  mind.  Try  thy  boasted  strength  on  this  bare  hruw,  and 
see  if  thou  canst  prevent  mv  purpose." 

"He  will  drive  me  madl"  said  Eichard,  who,  in  his  despite,  was  once 
more  staggered  in  hispurposeby  the  dauntless  deteruiination  of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  hustle  ^as  heard  without,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announced  from  the  outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

"DetMn  her — detain  her,  Neville,"  said  the  King;  "this  is  no  sight  for 
■women  —  Fie,  that  I  have  suffered  sneh  a  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me  thusi 
— Away  with  him,  De  Vans,"  he  whispered,  "through  the  baci-cntrance 
of  oiir  tent  —  coop  him  up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  your 
life.— And  hark  ye  —  he  ia  presently  to  die — let  him  have  a  ghostly  father 
— we  would  not  kill  soul  and  body.  —  And  stay  —  hark  thee — we  will  not 
have  hira  dishonoared  —  he  shall  die  knighUike,  in  his  helt  and  spurs;  for 
if  his  treachery  bo  as  hiack  as  hell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the 
devil  himself." 

Do  Vans,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  he  guessed,  that  the  scene  ended 
without  Bichard'a  descending  to  tho  unkingly  act  of  himself  slaying  an  un- 
resisting prisoner,  made  haste  to  remove  Sir  Kenneth  by  a  private  issue  to 
a  separate  tent,  where  he  was  disarmed  and  put  in  fetters  for  security.  De 
Vaui  looked  on  with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention,  while  the  provost's 
offlcers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth  was  now  oommitted,  took  these  severe  pre- 


Whon  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  unhappy  criminal  —  "  It 
is  King  Eiehard'a  pleasure  that  you  die  undegraded  —  without  mutilation 
of  your  body,  or  shame  to  your  arms — and  that  your  head  be  severed  from 
tho  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the  esecationer." 

"  It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a.  low  and  rather  submissive  tone  of 
voice,  as  one  who  received  an  unexpected  favour ;  "  my  family  will  not  then 
hear  the  worst  of  the  tale — Oh,  ray  father — my  father!" 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt  but  kindly-natured 
Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the  back  of  his  large  hand  over  his  rough  fea- 
tures, ere  he  could  proceed. 

"It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  ho  said  at  length,  "that 
you  have  speech  with  a  holy  man,  and  I  have  wet  on  the  passage  hither 
with  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  may  fit  you  for  your  passage.  He  waits  with- 
out, until  you  are  ia  a  habit  of  mind  to  receive  him." 

"  Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knieht.  "  In  this  also  Eichard  is  kind. 
I  cannot  he  more  fit  to  see  the  good  lather  at  any  time  than  now ;  for  life 
and  I  have  taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers  who  have  arrived  at  the  cross- 
way,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"  It  ia  well,"  said  De  Vans,  slowly  and  solemnly  ;  "  for  it  irka  me  some- 
what to  say  that  which  sums  my  measage.  It  ia  King  Eichard's  pleasure 
that  you  prepare  for  instant  death." 

"  diod'a  pleasure  and  tlie  King's  be  done,"  replied  the  knight,  patiently 
"  I  neither  contest  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  nor  desire  delay  of  the  eseoii- 

De  Vans  began  to  leave  the  tent,  hut  very  alowly  —  paused  at  the  door, 
and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  from  whose  aspect  thoughts  of  theworid  seemed 
banished,  as  if  he  was  composing  himself  into  deep  devotion.  The  feelings 
of  liie  stout  English  Baron  were  in  general  none  of  the  most  aoute,  and 
yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  sympathy  overpowered  him  in  an  unusual 
manner.  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle  of  reeds  on  which  the  oaptlvs 
lay,  took  one  of  his  fettered  hands,  and  said,  with  as  much  softness  as  his 
rough  voice  was  capable  of  expressing,  "  Sir  Kenneth,  thou  art  young — yet 
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thou  hast  a  father.  My  Biilph,  whom  I  left  traiaing  his  little  galloway  nag 
on  the  banks  of  tlio  Irthing,  may  one  daj  attain  tbj  years  —  aod,  hut  for 
last  night,  I  would  to  God  I  saw  his  jouth  bear  such  promlae  as  thine — Can 
nothing  be  said  or  done  in  thy  behalf?" 

"  Nothing,"  -was  the  melancholy  answer.  "  I  have  deserted  my  charge — 
the  banner  intrusted  to  me  ia  lost — when  the  headBman  and  block  are  pre- 
pared, the  head  and  trunk  are  ready  to  part  company." 

"  Nay,  then,  God  ha^e  mercy  1"  eaid  Da  Vans ;  "  yet  would  I  rather  than, 
my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch  myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young 
taan,  as  a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see  through  it Cow- 
ardice? pshawl  No  coward  ever  fought  as  I  haye  seen  thee  do. — Treachery? 
I  cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason  eo  calmly.  Thou  hast  been 
trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guile  —  some  well-devised  stratagem  — ■ 
the  cry  of  some  distressed  maiden  has  caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful  look 
of  some  merry  one  has  taken  thine  eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we  have  all 
bflcn  led  aside  by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conaeienoe 
of  it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest.  Richard  is  merciful  when  his  mood  is 
abated.     Hast  thou  nothing  to  intrust  to  me?" 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the  kind  warrior,  and  an- 
swered   "  NOTHISG." 

And  De  Taus,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  persuasion,  arose  and  left 
the  tent,  with  folded  arms,  and  in  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thought  tho 
occasion  merited — even  angry  with  himself,  to  find  that  so  simple  a  matter 
as  the  death  of  a  Scottish  man  could  affect  him  bo  nearly. 

"Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  "though  the  rough-footed  knaves  bo  our 
■q  Cumberland,  in  Palestine  one  almost  considers  them  as  bretii- 
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extend  her  sway.     Sometimes,  even  when  all  her  ambition  was  gratified, 
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her  ladieH  wtcied  their  ima^nation  for  new  games,  new  headgear,  and  new 
court-scandal,  to  pass  away  those  unpleBsant  hours,  during  whioh  their  own 
Bituation  waa  scarce  to  be  greatlj  envied.  Their  most  frequent  resource  for 
diverting  this  malady  was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mischief,  practised  upon 
each  other;  and  the  good  Queen,  in  the  buoyancy  of  her  reviving  spirits, 
was,  to  apeak  truth,  rather  too  indifferent  whether  the  frolies  thus  practised 
were  entirely  befitting  her  own  dignity,  or  whether  the  pain  which  those 
Buffered  upon  whom  they  were  inflicted,  was  not  beyond  the  proportion  of 
pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them.  She  was  confident  in  her 
husband's  feyour,  in  her  high  rank,  and  in  her  supposed  power  to  mate 
good  whatever  such  pranks  might  coat  others.  In  a  word,  she  gamboled 
with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who  is  unconscious  of  the  weight  of 
her  own  paws  when  Hid  on  those  whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaiia  loved  her  husband  passionately,  but  she  feared 
the  loftiness  and  ruughne^'s  of  his  character,  and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to 
be  his  matfh  in  intelle(,t  was  not  much  pleased  to  sea  that  he  would  often 
talk  with  Edith  Plantagenet  in  preference  la  herself,  simply  because  he 
found  more  amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing, and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  than  his  beau- 
tiful consort  exhibited  Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  this  account,  far 
less  meditate  her  any  harm :  for,  allowing  for  some  selfishness,  her  chBrac- 
ter  was,  on  the  whole,  innocent  and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train, 
sharp-sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for  some  time  discovered,  that  a  poignant 
jest  at  the  esponee  of  the  Lady  Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  her  Grace 
of  England's  low  spirits,  and  the  discovery  saved  their  imagination  much 
toil. 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because  the  Lady  Edith  was 
understood  to  be  an  orphan ;  and  though  she  was  called  Plantagenet,  and 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Anjou,  and  admitted  by  B'chard  to  certa'n  pr'  'leg  s  only 
granted  to  the  royal  family,  and  held  he   pi  th  1  d    gly 
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the  Queen  and  her  ladies  toEngaddi,  a  journey -^hich  the  Queen  had  under- 
taken under  a  vow  for  the  recovery  of  her  husband's  health,  and  which  she 
had  been  encouraged  to  carry  into  effect  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  a 
political  purpose.  It  was  then,  and  in  the  chapel  at  that  tioly  place,  con- 
n^eeted  from  above  with  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  from  beneath  with  the  cell  of 
the  anchorite,  that  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants  remarked  that  secret  sign 
of  intelligence  which  Edith  had  made  to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly 
to  communicate  it  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  her  pilgrim- 
1^  enriched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against  dulness  or  ennui,  and  her 
train  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  by  a  present  of  two  wretched  dwarfs 
from  tho  dethroned  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  as  deformed  and  as  craay  {the 
escellence  of  that  unhappy  species]  as  any  Queen  could  havp  desired.|  ,One 
of  Berengaria'a  idle  amusements  had  been  to  try  the  effector  t%0^^1i^den 
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appearance  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forms  on  the  nerves  of  the  Knight 
when  left  alone  in  the  chapol;  but  the  joat  had  been  lost  bj  the  compoaure 
of  the  Soot,  and  the  interference  of  ihe  anchorite.  She  had  now  tried  an- 
other, of  -which,  the  consequences  promised  to  be  more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired  from  the  tent;  and 
the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by  Edith's  angry  eapostulations,  only  replied 
to  her  by  upbraiding  her  prudery,  and  by  indulging  her  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  garb,  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  poverty  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leo- 
pard, in  which  she  displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful  malice,  mingled  with 
some  humour,  until  Edith  was  compelled  to  carry  her  ansietv  to  ner  sepa- 
rate apartment.  But  when,  in  the  morning,  a,  female,  whom  Edith  had  in- 
trusted to  make  inquiry,  brought  word  that  the  Standard  was  missing,  and 
its  champion  ranisfied,  she  burat  inlfl  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  implored 
her  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  King's  tent  without  delay,  and  use  her  pow- 
erful mediation  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  her  jest. 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual,  the  blame  of  her  own 
folly  on  those  around  her,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and 
appease  her  displeasure,  by  a  thousand  inconsistent  arguments.  She  was 
sure  no  harm  had  chanced  —  the  knight  was  sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  hia 
night-watch.  What  though,  for  fear  of  the  King's  displeasure,  he  had 
^serted  with  the  standard — it  was  but  apiece  of  silk,  and  he  but  a  needy 
adventurer — or  if  he  was  put  under  warding  for  a  time,  she  would  soon  get 
the  King  to  pardon  him  — it  was  but  waiting  to  let  Eichard'a  mood  pass 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and  heaping  together  all  sorts 
of  inconsistencies,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  persuading  both  Edith  and 
herself  that  no  harm  could  come  of  a  frolic,  which  in  her  heart  she  now 
bitterly  repented.  But  while  Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent 
of  idle  talk,  she  eanght  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  entered  the  Queen's 
apartment.  There  was  death  in  her  look  of  affright  and  horror,  and  Edith, 
at  the  first  glance  of  her  countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the  earth  had 
not  strong  necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of  character,  enabled  her  to 
maintain  at  least  external  composure. 

"Madam,"  she  said  to.  the  Queen,  "lose  not  another  word  in  speaking, 
hut  save  life — if,  indeed,"  she  added,  her  voice  choking  as  she  said  it,  "  lira 
may  yet  be  saved," 

"It  may  —  it  may,"  answered  the  lady  Calista.  "I  have  just  heard  that 
he  has  been  brought  before  the  King — it  is  not  yet  over- — but,"  she  added, 
bursting  into  a  vehement  flood  of  weeping,  in  which  personal  apprehensions 
had  some  share  —  "it  will  soon — unless  some  course  be  taken. 

"I  Will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — a  shrine  of 
silver  to  our  Lady  of  Engaddi — a  pall,  worth  one  hundred  bezants,  to  Saint 
Thomas  of  Orthoa,"  said  the  Queen  in  extremity. 

"  Up.  up,  madam  I"  said  Edith ;  "  call  on  the  saints  if  you  list,  but  be 

"Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant,  "the  Lady  Edith  speaks 
truth.  Up,  madam,  and  let  us  to  King  Richard's  tent,  and  beg  the  poor 
gentleman's  life." 

"I  will  go  —  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen,  rising  and  trembling 
excessively ;  while  ber  women,  in  as  great  confusion  as  herself,  were  unable 
to  render  her  those  duties  which  were  indispensable  to  her  levee.  Calm, 
composed,  only  pale  aa  death,  Edith  ministered  to  the  Queen  with  her  own 
band,  and  alone  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous  attendants. 

"  How  you  wiut,  wenohes  1"  said  the  Queen,  not  able  even  then  to  forget 
irivoJous  distinctions.  "  Suffer  ye  the  Lady  Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your 
ftttendanoe?  — See'st  thou,  Edith,  they  can  do  nothing  — I  shall  never  be 
attired  in  tine.  We  will  send  for  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him 
as  a  mediator." 
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"Oh,  no,  no!"  eiclaimed  Edith — "Go  yourself,  madam — you  haTe  dona 
tbe  evil,  do  jou  confer  tho  remedy." 

"  I  will  go — I  -will  go,"  Eiiid  the  Queen ;  "  but  if  Richard  be  in  his  mooci, 
I  dare  not  spaakto  him  —  he  will  kill  mo!" 

"  Yet  go,  gracious  madam,"  said  tho  Lady  Oaligta,  who  best  knew  her 
mistress's  temper;  "not  a  lion,  in  his  fury,  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and 
form,  and  retain  so  much  as  an  angry  thought  —  far  less  a  love-true  knight 
like  the  royal  Richard,  to  whom  yogr  slightest  word  -vrould  be  &  command." 

"Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista?"  aaid  tha  Queen.  "  Ah,  thou  little  know- 
est  —  yet  I  will  go  — But  see  yon  here  — what  means  this?  You  have  be- 
dizened me  in  green,  a  colour  he  detests.  Lo  you  I  let  me  have  a  blue  tobe, 
and— search  for  the  ruby  carcanet,  which  waa  part  of  the  King  of  Oyprua's 
ransom  —  it  ia  either  in  the  ateel-casket,  or  somewhere  elae." 

"  This,  and  a  man's  life  at  stake  1"  swd  Edith,  indignantly :  "  it  passes 
human  patience.  Kemain  at  your  ease,  madam — I  will  go  to  King  Eiohard 
— I  am  a  party  interested  — I  will  know  if  tbe  honour  of  a  poor  maiden  of 
his  blood  is  to  be  so  far  tampered  with,  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  lo 
train  a  brave  gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  bim  within  the  compass  of 
doath  and  infamy,  and  make,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory  of  England  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  the  whole  Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaria  listened  with  an  almost 
stupified  look  of  fear  and  wonder.  But  as  Edith  was  about  to  leavo  the 
tent,  she  exclaimed,  though  faintly,  "Stop  her — stop  her." 

"Yon  must,  indeed,  stop,  nobleXady  Edith,"  said  Calista,  taking  her  arm 
gently;  "  and  you,  royal  madam,  I  am  sure,  will  go,  and  without  farther 
dallying.  If  the  Lady  Edith  goes  alone  to  the  King,  he  will  be  dreadfully 
incensed,  nor  will  it  be  one  life  that  will  stay  bis  fury." 

"  I  wilt  go — I  will  go,"  siud  the  Queen,  yielding  to  necessity ;  and  Edilh 
reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her  movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired.  The  Queen  hastily 
wi-apped  herself  in  a  largo  loose  mantle,  which  covered  all  inaccuracies  of 
the  toilet.  In  this  guise,  attended  by  Edith  and  her  women,  and  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  few  officers  and  men-at-arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of 
her  lion-like  husband. 


C'jinpttr  t^t  $nnUn\^. 


Sy  unmlKn  eqoKl  to  l\ 
Ufa  HfMr  VIb  ohould  o 
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The  entrance  of  Queen  Berengaria  into  the  interior  of  Itichard'a  pavilion 
was  withstood — in  the  most  respectful  and  reverential  manner  indeed — but 
etill  withstood,  by  the  chamberlains  who  watched  in  the  outer  tent.  She 
could  hear  the  stern  command  of  the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their 
entrance. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edith,  as  if  she  had  exhausted 
ali  means  of  intercession  in  her  power  —  "I  knew  it  —  the  King  will  not 
receive  us," 

At  the  same  time,  they  heard  Eiehard  speak  to  some  one  within,-^  f' Go, 
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speed  thine  office  qaiokly,  sirrah  —  for  in  that  consiata  thy  ntercy  —  ten  be- 
zants if  thou  deal'st  on  him  at  one  hlow.  —  And,  hark  thee,  villain,  ohacrve 
if  his  cheek  loses  colour,  or  his  eye  falters  —  mark  me  the  smallest  twitch 
of  the  featurea,  orwiuk  of  the  eyelid — I  love  to  know  how  hraye  souls  meet 
death." 

"  If  he  sees  my  Made  waved  aloft  without  shrinking,  he  is  the  first  ever 
did  80,"  answered  a  harah  deep  voice,  which  a  sense  of  unuaaal  awe  had 
softened  into  a  sound  much  lower  than  its  usual  ooarse  tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "  If  your  Grace,"  she  said  to  the 
Queen,  "  make  not  jour  own  way,  I  make  it  for  you ;  or  if  not  for  your 
Majesty,  for  myself,  at  least.  —  Chamberlains,  the  Queen  demands  to  sco 
King  Kichard — the  vrife  to  speak  with  her  husband." 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  vrand  of  office,  "it  grieves 
me  to  gainsay  you ;  but  his  Majesty  is  busied  on  matlers  of  life  and  death." 

"And  we  seek  also  to  apeak  with  him  on  matters  of  life  and  death,"  said 
Editb.  —  "I  will  make  entrance  for  your  Grace."  —  And  putting  aaide  the 
chamberlain  with  one  hand,  she  laid  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the  other. 

"  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said  the  oharaberlain,  yield- 
ing to  the  vehemence  of  the  fair  petihoner ;  and  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen 
found  herself  obliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  Monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some  distance,  as  awaiting 
hia  farther  commands,  stood  a  man  whose  profession  it  was  not  difScult  to 
conjeotute.  He  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which  reached  scantiy 
below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms  bare  from  about  halfway  above  the 
elbow,  and,  as  an  upper  garment^  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to  be- 
take himself  to  this  dreitdfal  office,  a  coat  or  tabard  without  sleeves,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  herald,  made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and  stained  in  the 
front  with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of  dull  crimson.  The  jerkin, 
and  the  tabard  over,  it,  reached  the  knee,  and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering 
of  the  lega,  were  of  the  same  leather  which  composed  the  tabard.  A  cap 
of  rough  shag  eocved  to  hide  the  upper  part  of  a  visage,  which,  like  that 
of  a  screech-owl,  seemed  desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light  —  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with  shaggy 
Jocks  of  the  same  colour.  What  features  were  seen  were  stern  and  misan- 
thropical. The  man's  figure  was  short,  strongly  made,  with  a  neck  like  a 
bull,  very  broad  shoulders,  arms  of  great  and  disproportion ed  length,  a, 
huge  square  trunk,  aild  thick  bandy  lega.  This  truculent  official  leant  on 
a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while 
the  handle  of  twenty  inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  to 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  considerably  above  the  man's 
head,  as  he  rested  his  arm  upon  its  hilt,  waiting  for  King  lUehard's  farther 
directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Eiohard,  who  was  then  lying  on 
his  couch,  with  his  fe,oe  towards  the  entrance,  and  resting  on  his  elbow  as 
he  spoke  to  his  grisly  attendant,  Sung  himself  hastily,  as  if  displeased  and 
surprised,  to  the  other  side,  turning  his  back  to  the  Queen  and  the  females 
of  tier  train,  and  drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  oouoh,  which,  by 
hia  own  choice,  or  more  probably  the  flattering  selection  of  his  chamber- 
lains, consisted  of  two  large  lions'  skins,  dreaaed  in  Venice  with  such  ad- 
mirable akiU  that  they  seemed  softer  than  the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew  well  —  what  woman 
knows  not?  —  her  own  road  to  victory.  After  a  hurried  glance  of  undis- 
guised and  unaffected  terror  at  the  ghastly  companion  of  her  husband's 
secret  counsels,  she  rushed  at  once  to  the  side  of  Richard's  couch,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  flung  her  mantle  from  her  shoulders,  showing,  as  they  hung 
down  at  their  full  length,  her  beautiful  golden  tresses,  and  while  her  couh- 
tonance  seemed  like  a  sun  bursting  through  a  cloud,  yet  bearing  on  its 
pallid  front  traces  that  its  splendours  have  becu  obscured,  she  seized  upon 
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the  light  hand  of  the  King,  which,  as  he  assumed  his  -wonted  posture,  had 
been  employed  in  dragging  the  covering  of  his  couch,  and  gradnally  pulling 
it  to  her  with  a  force  which  was  resisted,  though  but  fainUy,  she  poasessed 
herself  of  tliat  arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and  the  dread  of  Heathenesse, 
and  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both  her  little  fairy  hands,  she  bent  upon 
it  her  brow,  and  united  it  to  her  lips. 

"What  needs  this,  Berangaria?"  said  Richard,  his  head  still  averted,  but 
his  hand  remiuning  under  hei-  control. 

"  Send  away  that  man  —  his  look  kills  me  I"  muttered  Berengaria. 

"Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  looking  round.  "What 
wait'st  thou  for?  art  thou  fit  to  look  on  these  ladies?" 

"  Your  Highness's  pleasure  touching  the  head,"  said  the  man. 

"  Out  with  thee,  dog  I"  answered  Richard — "  a  Christian  burial !" 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the  beautiful  Queen,  ia 
her  deranged  drees  and  natural  loTeliness,  with  a  smile  of  admiration  more 
hideous  in  its  oipression  than  even  his  usual  scowl  of  cynical  hatred  against 
humanity. 

"And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wisbest  thou?"  said  Eichard,  turning 
slowly  and  half  reluctantly  round  to  his  royal  suppliant. 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an  admirer  of  beauty  like 
Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only  in  ftie  second  rank  to  glory,  to  look  without 
emotion  on  the  oounfflnance  and  the  tremor  of  a  creature  so  beautiful  as 
Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  without  sympathy,  that  her  lips,  her  hrow,  were  on 
bis  hand,  and  that  it  was  wetted  by  her  tears.  By  degrees  he  turned  on 
her  his  manly  countenance,  with  the  softest  expression  of  which  his  large 
biue  eye,  which  so  often  gleamed  with  inaufferatle  light,  was  capable.  Ca- 
ressing her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his  large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and 
dishevelled  locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly  kissed  the  cherub  ooiintenance 
which  seemed  desirous  to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.  The  robust  form,  the 
broad,  noble  brow,  and  majestic  looks,  the  naked  arm  and  shoulder,  the 
lions'  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and  the  fair  fragile  feminine  creature  that 
kneeled  by  his  side,  might  have  served  for  a  model  of  Uercules  reoonciling 
himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Dejanira. 

"And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart  in  her  knight's  pa- 
vilion, at  this  early  and  unwonted  hour?" 

"  Pardon,  my  most  gracious  iiege,  pardon,"  said  the  Queen,  whoso  fears 
began  again  to  unfit  her  for  the  duty  of  intercessor. 

" Pardon  1  for  what!"  said  the  King. 

"  First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly  and  unadvisedly " 

She  stopped. 

"  Thov,  too  boldly  I  —  the  sun  might  as  well  ask  pardon,  because  his  rays 
entered  the  windows  of  some  wretch's  dungeon.  But  I  was  buaiad  with 
work  unfit  for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentlo  one,  and  I  wiw  unwiliing  besides, 
that  thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious  health  where  sickness  has  been  so  lately 

"  But  thou  art  now  well?"  said  the  Queen,  slill  delaying  the  communica- 
tion which  she  feared  to  make. 

"  Weil  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of  that  champion  who 
shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thee  the  fairest  dame  in  Christendom." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon  —  only  one  —  only  a  poor  life  ?" 

"  Ha!  —  proceed,"  said  King  Richard,  bending  his  brows. 

"This  unhappy  Scottish  knight" — said  the  Queen, 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,'  said  Bichard,  sternly ;  "  he  dies — his  doom 
isfised."  _  _  _     ' 

"  Nay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'tis  but  a  silken  bannor  neglected  —  Be- 
rengaria will  give  thee  another  broidered  with  her  own  hand,  and  rich  as 
ever  daijied  with  theVind.  Every  pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  bedeck  it,  and 
with  every  pearl  I  will  drop  a  tear  of  thankfulness  to  my  generous  knight." 
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"  Tliou  kiiow'st  not  what  thou  aay'st,"  said  the  Kiog,  iaterrupticg  her  in 
anger.  — "  Pearls  1  can  all  the  pearls  of  the  East  atone  for  a  speck  upon 
England's  honour  —  all  the  teara  that  ever  woman's  eje  wept  wash  away  a 
stain  on  Richard's  fame? — Go  to,  madam,  know  yc^r  place,  and  your  time, 
and  your  aphere.     At  present  wo  have  duties,  in  which  you  canoot-be  our 

"Thouhear'stjEiJith,"  whispered  the  Queen,  "we  shall  but  incense  him." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  stopping  forward. — "  My  lord — I,  your  poor  kins- 
woman, crave  yoii  for  justice  rather  than  mercy ;  and,  to  the  cry  of  justice, 
the  ears  of  a  monarch  should  be  open  at  every  time,  place,  and  oireum- 
Btanoe." 

"Hal  our  eousiu  Edith?"  saidEichard,  rising  and  sitting  upright  on  thB 
Bide  of  his  coueh,  eovered  with  hia  long  eamiscia  —  "  She  speaks  ever  king- 
liko,  and  king-like  will  I  answer  her,  so  she  bring  no  request  unworthy  of 
herself  or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and  loss  voluptuous  east 
than  that  of  the  Queen ;  but  impatience  and  anxiety  had  given  her  counts- 
nance  a  glow,  whioh  it  sometimes  wanted,  and  her  mien  had  a  character  of 
energetic  dignity  that  imposed  silence  for  a  moment  even  on  Richard  him- 
self, who,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  would  willingly  have  interrupted  her. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  this  good  knight,  whose  blood  you  are  about  to 
spill,  hath  dooe,  in  bis  time,  service  to  Christendom.  He  hath  &llen  from 
bis  duty,  through  a  snare  set  for  him  in  mere  folly  and  idleness  of  spirit. 
A  message  sent  to  him  in  the  nameof  one  who-^why  should  I  not  speak  it? 

—  it  was  in  my  own  —  induced  him  for  an  instant  to  leave  his  post  —  And 
what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  not  have  thus  far  teansgressed  at 
the  command  of  a  miuden,  who,  poor  howsoever  in  other  qualities,  hath  yet 
the  blood  of  Plantagenet  in  her  veins." 

"And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin?"  replied  the  King,  biting  his  lips,  to 
keep  down  his  passion. 

"I  did,  my  Iiege,"  sdd  Edith.  "It  is  no  time  to  esplnin  wherefore  —  I 
am  here  neither  to  exculpal*  myself  nor  to  blame  others." 

"And  where  did  you  do  him  sueh  a  grace?" 

"In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"Of  our  royal  consort!"  said  Eiohard.  "Now  by  Heaven,  by  Saint 
George  of  England,  and  every  other  saint  that  treads  its  crystal  floor,  this 
is  too  audacious !  I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  tliis  warrior's  insolent 
admiration  of  one  so  far  above  him,  and  I  grudged  him  not  that  ooe  of  my 
blood  should  shed  from  her  high-born  sphere  such  influence  aa  the  sun  be- 
stows on  the  world  beneath — But,  heaven  and  earth !  that  you  should  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience  by  night,  in  the  very  tent  of  our  royal  consort  1 

—  and  dare  to  offer  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  disobedience  and  desertion  I 
By  my  father's  soul,  Edith,  thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  life-long  in  a  monas- 

"  My  liege,"  said  Edith,  "  your  greatness  licenses  tyranny.  My  honour, 
Lord  King,  is  as  little  touched  as  yours,  and  my  Lady  the  Queen  can  prove 
it  if  she  think  fit.. — -But  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  myself 
or  inoulpate  others  —  I  ask  you  but  to  extend  to  one,  whose  fault  was  com- 
mitted under  strong  temptation,  that  mercy  whioh  even  you  yourself.  Lord 
King,  must  one  day  supplicate  at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  for  faults,  perhaps, 
less  venial." 

"  Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet  ?"  said  the  King  bitterly.—"  Edith  Plan- 
tagenet,  the  wise  and  the  nobie  ? — Or  is  it  some  love-sick  woman,  who  cares 
not-for  her  own  fame  in  comparison  of  the  life  of  her  paramoar?  Now,  by 
King  Henry's  soul  I  little  hinders  but  I  order  thy  minion's  skull  to  be 
brought  from  the  gibbet,  and  fixed  as  a  perpetual  ornament  by  the  crucifix 
in  thy  cell!" 
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"And  if  thou  dost  send  it  from  the  gibbet  to  be  placed  for  ever  in  my 
eight,"  said  Edith,  "  I  will  say  it  ia  a  relic  of  a  good  knight,  cruelly  and 
unworthily  done  to  death  by" — (she  checked  herself) — "by  one,  of -whom  I 
shall  only  say,  he  should  have  known  better  how  to  reward  chivalry,  — 
Minion  eali'st  thou  him !"  she  continued  with  increasing  vehemence, — "He 
was  indeed  my  lover,  and  a  most  true  one^but  never  sought  he  grace  from 
me  by  look  or  word — contented  with  such  humble  ohservance  as  men  pay  to 
Wie  Bwnts — And  the  good — the  valiant — the  faithful — must  die  for  this!" 

"  Oh,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  eake,"  whispered  the  Queen ;  "  you  do  but 
offend  him  more!" 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith ;  "  the  spotless  virgin  fears  not  the  raging  lion. 
Let  him  work  his  will  on  this  worthy  knight.  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies, 
win  know  how  to  weep  his  memory  —  to  me  no  one  shall  speak  more  of  po- 
litic alliances,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this  poor  hand.  I  could  not — I  would 
not — have  been  his  bride  living — our  degrees  were  too  distant.  But  death 
unites  the  high  and  the  low — I  am  henceforward  the  spouse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger,  when  a  Carmelite  monk 
entered  the  apartment  hastily,  his  head  and  person  muffled  in  the  long 
mantle  and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  t«stnre,  which  distinguished 
his  order,  and,  fiinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  conjured  him, 
by  every  holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  eseculion. 

"Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptrel"  said  Eichard,  "the  world  are  leagued 
to  drive  me  mad ! — fools,  women,  and  monks,  crose  me  at  every  step.  How 
comes  ha  to  live  still  ?" 

"  My  gracious  Jioge,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  entreated  of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland 
to  stay  Sie  execution  until  I  had  thrown  myself  at  your  royal " 

"And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request,"  said  tho  King;  "but 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted  obstinacy — And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  say? 
,    Speak  in  the  fiend's  name  1" 

"My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret  —  but  it  rests  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession— I  dare  not  tell  or  even  whisper  it — but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy 
order— by  tho  habit  which  I  wear — by  the  blessed  Eliaa,  our  founder,  even 
him  wlio  was  translated  without  suffering  the  ordinary  pan^  of  mortality — 
that  this  youth  hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  confide  it  to 
thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee  from  thy  bloody  purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

"Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "that  I  reverence  the  chureh,  let  the  arms 
which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake  bear  witness.  Give  me  to  know  this  secret, 
and  I  will  do  what  shall  seenj  fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  no  blind 
Bayard, 'to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under  the  sti-oke  of  a  pair  of  priestly 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his  cowl  and  upper  vesture, 
and  discovering  under  the  latter  a  garment  of  goatskin,  and  from  beneath 
tho  former  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted  by  climate,  fast,  and  penance,  as  to 


mated  skeleton  than  a 
miserable  body  in  the  caverns  of 
Think  you  I,  who  am  dead  to 


■resemble  rather  the  apparition  of  a 

"  for  twenty  years  have  I  macerateu  a 

Engaddi,  doing  penance  for  a  great  ci 

the  world,  would  contrive  a  falsehood  to  endanger  my  oi 

bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  the  contrary  —  one  such  as  I,  who  have 

but  one  -longing  wish  oonneoted  with  earth,  to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of  our 

Christian  Zion,  —  would  betray  the  secrets  of  the  confessional?     Both  are 

alike  abhorrent  to  my  very  soul." 

"  So,"  answered  the  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit  of  whom  men  speak  bo 
much?  Thou  art,  I  confess,  like  enough  to  those  splrita  which  walk  in  dry 
places,  but  Richard  fears  no  hobgoblins — and  thou  art  he,  too,  as  I  bethink 
me,  to  whom  the  Christian  princes  sent  this  very  oriminal  to  open  a  com- 
munioation  with  the  Soldan,  even  while  I,  who  ought  to  have  been  first  oon- 
Bulted,  lay  on  my  slak-bed?  Thou  and  they  may  content  themselves  —  I 
will  not  put  my  neck  into  the  loop  of  a  Carmelite's  girdle — And,  fbr  your 
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etiroy,  he  slmll  die,  Uie  rather  and  the  sooner  fhat  thou  dost  entreat  for 

"  Now  God  ho  gracious  to  thee.  Lord  King  I"  said  the  hermit,  ■with  much 
emotion ;  "  thou  art  setting  that  mischief  ou  foot  which  thou  TcOt  hereafiar 
wish  thou  hadst  stopt  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  limh.  Rash,  hhnded  man, 
yet  forhearl" 

"Away,  away,"  said  the  King,  stamping ;  "  the  sun  haa  risen  on  the  dis- 
honour of  England,  and  it  is  not  jet  avenged.— Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw, 
if  ye  would  not  hear  orders  which  would  displease  you ;  for,  by  St.  George, 

"  Swear  not  !"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just  then  entered  the  pa- 

"Hal  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King;  "come,  I  hope,  to  tax  our 
generosity." 

"  I  coma  to  request  inefauit  speech  with  you — instant — and  touching  mat- 
ters of  deep  interest." 

"  Eirst  look  on  my  wife,  Haltim,  and  let  her  know  in  you  the  preserver 
of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of 
Oriental  modesty  and  reverence,  and  bonding  his  eyes  on  the  ground, — "It 
is  not  for  me  to  look  upon  beauty  unyeiled,  and  armed  in  its  splendours." 

"  Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Monarch ;  "  and,  Edith,  do  you  re- 
tire also; — -nay,  renew  not  your  importunities!  This  I  give  to  them,  that 
the  execution  shall  not  be  till  high  noon.  — Go,  and  be  pacified  —  dearest 
Berengaria,  begone. — Edith,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  which  struck  terror 
oven  into  the  courageous  sou!  of  his  kinswoman,  "  go,  if  you  are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from  the  tent,  rank  and  cere- 
mony forgotten,  much  like  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  huddled  together,  agiunst 
whom  the  falcon  has  made  a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  from  theaee  to  the  Queen's  pavilion,  to  indulge  in  regrela 
and  recriminations,  equally  unavailing.  Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
to  disdain  these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow^.  Without  a  sigh,  without  a 
tear,  without  a  word  of  upbraiding,  she  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whose 
weak  temperament  showed  her  sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecstasies,  and 
passionate  h^ochondriaeal  effusions,  in  the  course  of  which  Edith  sedulously, 
and  even  affectionately,  attended  her. 

"It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight,"  said  Florise  to  Galista, 
her  senior  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen's  person.  "  We  have  been  mis- 
taken; she  is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  stranger  who  has  come  to 
trouble  on  her  account." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and  more  observant  com- 
rade ;  "  she  is  of  that  proud  house  of  Plantagenet,  who  never  own  that  a 
hurt  grieves  them.  Wfiile  they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to  death, 
under  a  mortal  wound,  they  have  been  known  to  bind  up  the  scratches  sus- 
tained by  their  more  faint-hearted  comrades.-^Elorise,  we  have  done  fright- 
fully wrong;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  buy  with  every  jewel  I  have, 
that  our  fatal  jest  had  remained  unacted." 
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The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from,  the  payilion  of  Richard,  as  shadow 
follows  a  beam  of  Bunshine  when  tho  clouds  are  driving  over  the  faoe  of  the 
sun.  BQt  he  turned  on  the  threshold,  and  held  up  his  hand  towards  the 
King  in  a  warning,  or  almost  a  menacing  posture,  as  he  said, — "  Wo  to  him 
who  rejects  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  and  betalieth  himself  to  the  foul 
divan  of  the  infidel !  King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet  shake  the  dust  from  my 
feet  and  depart  from  thy  encampment  —  the  sword  falls  not  — but  it  hangs 
but  by  a  hair. — Haughty  monarch,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Be  it  so,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Eichard,  "  prouder  in  thy  goatskins 
than  princes  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  Kiug  continued,  addressing 
the  Arabian,  —  "  Do  the  dervises  of  the  Bast,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  fami- 
liarity with  their  princes?" 

"  The  dervise,"  replied  Adonhee,  "  should  ho  either  a  sage  or  a  madman ; 
there  is  no  middle  course  for  him  who  woara  the  khirkhah,*  who  watches 
by  night,  and  fasts  by  day.  Hence,  hath  he  either  wisdom  enough  to  bear 
himsdf  discreetly  in  the  presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no  reason  be- 
stowed on  him,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 

"  Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  latter  charaoter,"  said 
Eichard — "But  to  the  matter.  —  In  what  can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned 
physician  ?" 

"Great  King,"  said  EI  Hakim,  making  his  profound  Oriental  obeisance, 
"  let  thy  servant  speak  one  word,  and  yet  live.  I  would  remind  thee  that 
thou  owest — not  ifl  me,  their  humble  instrument — but  to  the  Intelligences, 
■whose  bencftta  I  dispense  t«  mortals,  a  life- — ■" 

"And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouidst  have  another  in  requital,  ha?"  inter- 
rupted the  King. 

"  Such  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  to  tho  great  Melech  Rio 
—  even  the  life  of  this  good  knight,  who  is  doomed  to  die,  and  but  for  such 
fault  as  was  committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam,  surnamed  Aboulbeaohar,  or 
the  father  of  all  men." 

"And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee.  Hakim,  that  Adam  died  for  it," 
said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly,  and  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space 

i — t  „.t\.  „ 1;„^^  j^mi  ^  ^g]^  t^  himself.    "  Why,  God-a-mercy 

soon  as  ever  he  entered  the  pavilion  1 — Here  is 
ned  to  extinction,  and  I,  a  king  and  a  soldier, 
who  have  slain  thousands  by  my  command,  and  scores  with  my  own  hand, 
am  io  have  no  power  over  it,  although  the  honour  of  my  arms,  of  my  house, 
of  my  very  Queen,  hath  been  attainted  by  the  culprit — By  S^nt  George,  it 
makes  me  laugh  I  —  By  Saint  Louis,  it  reminds  me  of  Blondel's  tale  of  an 
enchanted  castle,  where  the  destined  knight  was  withstood  successively  in 
bis  purpose  of  entrance  by  forms  and  figures  the  most  dissimilar,  but  all 
hostile  to  his  undertaking!  No  sooner  one  sunk  than  another  appeared  I  ^ 
Wife — Kinswoman — Hermit — -Hakim — each  appea.rs  in  the  lists  as  soon  as 
the  other  ia  defeated  1  —  Why,  this  is  a  single  knight  fighting  against  the 
whole  m@16e  of  the  tournament  —  ha!  ha!  hal" — And  Eichard  laughed 

•  Literallj',  the  torn  tobe.   Ttio  habit  of  the  dervises  ia  to  cilled. 
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aloud ;  for  he  had,  in  fiuit,  begun  to  change  his  mood,  his  resentment  being 
UBUnllj  too  yiolent  to  be  of  long  cnduranee. 

The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a  countenance  of  aurprise, 
not  unmingled  witli  contempt;  for  the  Eastern  people  make  no  allowance 
for  those  meroarial  changes  in  the  tepiper,  and  conaidM  open  laughter, 
upon  almost  any  aoconnt,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  becoming 
only  to  women  and  children.  At  length,  the  sage  addressed  the  King,  ivbon 
he  eaw  him  more  composed, 

"  A  doom  of  death  sliould  not  issne  from  laughing  lips.— Let  thy  servant 
hope  that  thou  hast  granted  him  thia  man's  life." 

"  Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captiyes  instead,"  said  Richard  ;  "  re- 
store so  man^  of  thy  countrymen  to  their  tents  and  families,  and  I  will  give 
tho  warrant  instantly.   This  man's  life  can  avail  thee  nothing,  and  it  is  for- 

"Ail  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
cap.  "  But  the  great  Creditor  is  merciful,  and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigor- 
ously nor  untimely." 

"Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Kiehard,  "no  special  interest  thou  hast  to 
become  intercessor  betwixt  me  and  the  eseoution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am 
Bwom  aa  a  crowned  king." 

"  Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercj  as  well  aa  justice,"  said  El 
Hakim ;  "  but  what  thou  seekest,  great  King,  is  the  execution  of  thine  own 
will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have  ro  this  request,  know  that  many  a  man's 
life  depends  upon  thy  granting  this  boon." 

"  Explain  thy  worde,"  said  Riobard ;  "  but  think  not  to  impose  upon  me 
by  false  pretexts." 

"Be  it  far  from  thy  servant  1"  aaid  Adonbec.  "Know,  then,  that  the 
medicine  to  which  thou,  Sir  King,  and  many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery, 
is  a  talisman,  composed  under  certain  aspects  of  the  heavens,  when  the 
X>ivine  Intelligences  are  most  propitious.  I  am  but  the  poor  administrator 
of  ita  virtues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fitting  hour  to  admi- 
nister it  to  the  patient,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 

"  A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King,  "  and  a  commodious !  and,  as  it 
may  he  carried  in  tlie  leech's  purse,  would  save  the  whole  caravan  of  camels 
which  they  require  to  convey  druga  and  physic-stuff — I  marvel  there  is  any 

"It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
" '  abuse  not  the  steed  which  hath  home  thee  from  the  battle.'  Know,  that 
such  talismans  might  indeed  be  framed,  but  rare  has  been  the  number  of 
adepts  who  have  dared  to  undertake  the  applioation  of  their  vii'tue.  Severe 
reswotions,  painful  observances,  fasts,  and  penance,  a|^  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure ;  and  if,  through  neglect  of 
these  preparations,  by  his  love  of  ease,  or  his  indul^noe  of  sensual  appe- 
tite, he  omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve  persons  withm  tho  course  of  each 
moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divine  gift  departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both  the 
last  patient  and  the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  misfortune,  neither 
will  they  survive  the  year.     I  require  yet  one  life  to  make  up  the  appointed 

"Go  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hatim,  where  thou  wilt  find  ar-many,"  aaid 
tho  King,  "  and  do  not  seek  to  rob  mj  headsman  of  his  patients ;  it  ia  un- 
becoming a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
another.  —  Besides,  I  cannot  see  how  delivering  a  criminal  from  the  death 
he  deserves,  should  go  to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

"  When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold  water  should  have  cui'ed 
thee,  when  the  most  precious  drugs  failed,"  said  the  Hakim,  "thou  mayat 
reason  on  tho  other  mysteries  attendant  on  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am 
inefficient  to  the  great  work,  having  this  morning  touched  an  unclean  animal. 
Ask,  tbTefore,  no  farther  questions;  it  b  enough  thatj  by  sparing  thia 
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man's  life  at  my  request,  you  will  deliver  yourself,  great  King,  and  thy 
servant,  from  a  great  danger." 

"Hark  theo,  Adonbeo,"  replied  the  King,  "I  have  no  ohjeetion  that 
leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in  mist,  and  pretend  to  derive  knowledge 
from  the  stars ;  butnhenyou  bidBiGhardPkntagenetfcacthat  a  dancer  will 
fell  upon  him  from  some  idle  omen,  or  omitted  ceremonial,  you  spesK  to  no 
ignorant  Saxon,  or  dating  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  because  a, 
hare  crosses  the  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  a  cat  sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  my  words,"  said  Adonbec ;  "  but  yet,  let 
my  Ijord  the  King  grant  that  truth  is  on  the  tongue  of  hia  servant,  — will 
he  think  it  just  to  deprive  the  world,  and  every  wretch  who  may  suffer  b^ 
the  pains  which  so  lately  reduced  him  to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this 
most  virtuous  talisman,  rathor  than  extend  his  forgiveness  to  one  poor 
criminal !  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that  though  thou  canst  slay  thousands, 
thou  canst  not  restore  one  man  to  health.  Kings  have  the  power  of  Sat-an 
to  torment,  sages  that  of  Allah  to  heal — beware  how  thou  hinderest  the 
good  to  humanity,  which  thou  canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  out 
off  the  head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"  This  is  over  insolent,"  said  tie  King,  hardening  himself,  as  the  Hakim 
assumed  a  more  lofty,  and  almost  a  commanding  tone.  "  We  took  thee  for 
our  ieeoh,  not  for  our  counsellor,  or  conscience-keeper." 

"And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Frangistan  repays  benefit 
done  to  his  royal  person?"  said  El  Hakim,  exchanging  the  humble  and 
stooping  posture,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  solicited  tho  King,  for  an  atti- 
tude lofty  and  commanding.  "  Know,  then,"  ha  said,  "that  through  every 
court  of  Europe  and  Asia — to  Moslem  and  Nazarene — to  knight  and  lady— 
■wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  worn  —  wherever  honour  is  loTed  and 
infamy  detested  —  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. will  I  denounce  thee,  Me- 

'    MUc,       ■'      '■  '  ■'        • 

—  tl 
shame  I" 

"  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel  1"  said  Richard,  striding  up  to  him 
in  fury. — "  Art  weary  of  thy  life  ?" 

"  Strike  1"  said  E!  Ilakim ;  "  thine  own  deed  shall  then  paint  thee  more 
worthless  than  covild  my  words,  though  each  had  an  hornet's  sting." 

Bichard  tamed  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  traversed  &s  tent  as 
before,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Thankless  and  ungenerous! — as  well  be 
termed  coward  and  infideU^Hakim,  thou  hast  chosen  thy  boon;  and 
though  I  had  rather  thou  hadst  asked  my  crown-jewols,  yet  I  may  not,  kiag- 
like,  refuse  thee.  Take  this  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy  keeping — the  provost 
will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  ttaced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them  to  the  physician. 
"Use  him  as  tbj  bond-slave,  to  be  disposed  of  as  thou  wilt  —  only,  lot  him 
beware  how  he  comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee  —  thou  art 
■wise  —  he  hath  been  over  bold  among  those  in  whose  Mr  looks  and  weak 
judgment-s  we  trust  our  honour,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in 
caskets  of  silver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web  of  a  gossajner." 

"  Thy  servant  understands  the  word  of  the  King,"  said  the  sage,  at  once 
resuming  the  reverent  style  of  address  in  which  he  had  commeneod. 
"When  the  rich  carpet  is  soiled,  the  fool  pointoth  to  tho  stain  —  tho  wise 
man  covers  it  with  hia  mantle.  I  have  heard  my  lord's  pleasure,  and  to 
hear  is  to  obey," 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King ;  "  let  him  consult  his  own  safotj',  and  never 
appear  in  my  presence  more.  —  Is  there  aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee 


lech  Itic,  as  thankless  and  ungenorous ;  and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any 
'    —  that  never  heard  of  uiy  renown,  shall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
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onmp  of  the  descendants  of  larael,  whsn  the  rock  was  stricken  by  the  rod 
of  Mouasa  Ban  Amran." 

"  Ay,  but,"  aaid  the  King,  smiling,  "  it  required,  as  in  the  desert,  a  hard 
blow  on  the  rook  ere  it  yielded  its  treasures.  I  would  that  I  knew  sonie- 
thiog  to  pleasure  thes,  which  I  might  yield  as  freely  as  the  natural  fountjiin 
eenda  forth  its  waters." 

"Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage,  "in  token,  that  if 
Adonbeo  el  Hakim  should  hereafter  demand  a  boon  of  Bichard  of  England, 
he  may  do  so,  yet  plead  his  command." 

"  Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied  Kiohard ;  "  only,  if 
thou  couldst  uouBistently  make  up  thy  tale  of  patients  'without  craving  me 
to  deliyer  from  punishment  those  who  have  deserved  it,  I  would  more  will- 
ingly discharge  my  debt  in  some  other  form." 

"May  thy  days  be  multiplied !"  — answered  the  Hakim,  and  withdrew 
from  the  apartment  after  the  usual  deep  nheisance. 

Eiog  Bichard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like  one  but  half-satisfled 
with  what  had  passed. 

"Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "in  this  Hakim,  and  a  wonderful  chance 
b)  interfere  between  that  audacious  Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has 
merited  so  richly.  Yet.  let  him  live !  there  is  one  brave  man  the  more  in 
the  world. — And  now  for  the  Austrian. — Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  there 
■without  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  do  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky  form  speedily  darkened 
the  opening  of  the  pavilion,  while  behind  him  glided  as  a  spectre,  unan- 
nounced, yet  unopposed,  the  savage  form  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi, 
wrapped  in  his  goatskin  mantle. 

Bichard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in  a  loud  tone  to  the  Baron, 
"  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaus,  of  Lanereost  and  Gilsland,  taie  trumpet  and 
herald,  and  go  instantly  to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  see  that  it  be  when  the  press  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is 
greatest  around  him, — as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar  break- 
last-s  ere  he  hears  mass — enter  his  presence  with  as  little  reverence  as  thou 
maj'st,  and  impeach  him,  on  the  part  of  Bichard  of  England,  that  he  hath 
this  night,  by  nis  own  hand,  or  that  of  others,  stolen  from  its  staff  the 
Banner  of  England.  Wherefore,  say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  my  speakins,  he  restore  the  said  banner  with  all 
reverence  —  he  himself  and  hie  principal  barona  waiting  the  whilst  with 
heads  uncovered,  and  without  their  robes  of  honour. — And  that,  moreover, 
be  pitch  beside  it,  on  the  one  hand,  his  own  Banner  of  Austda  reversed,  as 
that  which  hath  been  dishonoured  by  theft  and  felony — and  on  the  other,  a 
lance,  bearing  the  bloody  head  of  him  who  was  his  nearest  counsellor,  or 
assistant,  in  fliis  base  injury — And  say,  that  such  our  behests  being  punc- 
tually discharged,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  vow,  and  the  weal  of  the 
Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits." 

"  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  accession  to  this  act  of  wrong 
and  of  felony!"  said  Thomas  de  Vans. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  we  will  prove  it  upon  his  body — ay,  were 
he  backed  with  his  two  bravest  champions,  Knight-lito  will  we  prove  it, 
on  foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  field,  time,  place,  and  arms,  all 
at  his  own  choice." 

"  Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  my  liege  lord,"  said 
the'  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  among  those  princes  engaged  in  this  holy 
Crusade." 

"  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my  liege  vassal,"  answered 

Richard,  impatiently.     "  Methinks  men  espect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their 

breath,  as  boys  blow  feathers  to  and  fro  —  Peace  of  the  Church  1  —  who,  I 

prithee,  minds  it !    The  peace  of  the  Church,  among  Crusaders,  implies  war 

3a2 
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with  the  Saracens,  with  whom  the  princes  have  made  truce,  and  the  ona 
ends  with  the  other.  And.  hesides,  see  jou  not  how  every  prince  of  them 
is  seeking  his  own  several  ends  ? — I  'will  seek  mine  also — and  thnt  is  honour. 
For  honour  I  came  hither,  and  if  I  may  not  wia  it  upon  the  Saracens,  at 
least  I  will  not  lose  a  jot  from  any  respect  to  this  paltry  Duke,  though  he 
were  balwaTked  and  buttressed  by  erery  prince  in  the  Crusade." 

De  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at 
the  same  time,  the  bluutness  of  his  natare  being  unable  to  conceal  (bat  ite 
tenor  went  against  his  judgment.  Cut  the  hermit  of  Sngaddi  stepped  for- 
ward, and  assumed  the  air  of  one  charged  with  higher  commands  than  those 
of  a  mere  earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  bis  dress  of  shaggy  skins,  bia  un- 
combed anduntrimm«d  hair  and  beard,  his  lean,  wUd,  and  contorted  features, 
and  the  almost  insane  fire  which  gleamed  from  under  his  bnshy  eyebrows 
made  him  approach  nearly  to  our  idea  of  some  seer  of  Sc  p!  e  wh 
charged  with  nigh  mission  to  the  sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Isra  Id  nd  d 
from  the  rocks  and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in  abstracted  a  1  tud  to 
abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  by  discharg  ng  n  th  m 
the  blighting  denunciations  of  Divine  Majesty,  eren*as  the  cloud  a  ha  g  a 
the  lightning  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the  pinnacles  and  toy  ra  f 
castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  wayward  m  od  E  hard 
respected  the  Church  and  ita  ministers,  and  though,  offended  at  th  nt  a 
of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him  with  respect ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  making  a  sign  to  Sir  Thomas  do  Ynax  tc  hasten  on  his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture,  look,  and  word,  to  stir  a 
yard  an  such  an  errand ;  and,  holding  up  bis  bare  arm,  from  which  the 
goatskin  mantle  fell  back  in  tjie  violence  of  his  action,  he  waved  it  aloft, 
meagre  with  famine,  and  wealed  with  the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  holy  Tather,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Christian  Church  npon  earth,  I  prohibit  this  most  profane  and  blood-thirsty, 
and  brutal  defiance,  betwixt  two  Christian  princes,  whose  shoulders  ars 
signed  with  the  blessed  mark  under  which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Wo  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  broken! — Richard  of  England,  recall  the  most  unhallowed 
message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baron  —  Danger  and  death  are  nigh  thee  I 
—  the  dagger  is  glancing  at  thy  very  throat !      ■-" 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  playmates  to  Richard,"  answered  the  monarcb 
proudly;  "and  he  hath  braved  too  many  sworda  to  fear  a  dag^r." 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  near,"  replied  the  eeer ;  and,  sinking  his  voice 
to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he  added,  "  And  after  death  the  judgment  I" 

"Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "I  reverence  thy  person  and  thy 
sanotity " 

"  Reverence  not  me !"  interrupted  the  hermit ;  "  reverence  sooner  the 
vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its 
accursed  slime.  But  reverence  Him  whose  commands  I  speak — Reverence 
Him  whose  sepnlohre  you  have  vowed  to  rescue — Revere  the  oath  of  concord 
which  you  have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of  union  and  fidelity 
with  which  you  have  bound  jouraelf  to  your  princely  confederates." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "you  of  the  church  seem  to  me  to  pre- 
sume somewhat,  if  a  layman  may  say  so  much,  upon  the  dignity  of  your 
holy  character.  Without  challenging  your  right  to  take  chargo  of  our  con- 
sciences, mothinks  you  might  leave  us  the  charge  of  our  own  honour." 

*'  Presunie !"  repeated  the  hermit — "is  it  for  me  to  presume,  royal  Richard, 
who  am  but  the  bell  obeying  the  hand  of  the  seston— but  the  senseless  and 
worthless  trumpet,  carrying  the  command  of  him  who  sounds  it  ?  —  See,  on 
my  knees  I  throw  myself  before  thee,  imploring  thee  to  have  mercy  on 
Christendom,  on  Bnrfand,  and  on  thyself!" 

"  Rise,  rise,"  said  Richard,  comnelliog  him  to  stand  up ;  "  it  beseems  not 
that  knees,  which  are  so  frequently  bended  to  the  Deity,  should  press  the 
ground  in  honour  of  man.    What  danger  awaits  us,  reverend  father  1  and 
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yrhea  stood  tie  power  of  England  so  low,  that  the  noisy  bluatcr  of  this  new- 
made  Duke's  displeasure  should  alarm  her,  or  her  monarch?" 

"  I  haye  looked  forth  from  my  mountaio  turret  upon  the  starry  host  of 
heayen,  as  each  in  his  midnight  circuit  uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and 
knowledge  to  the  few  who  can  understand  their  voice.  There  sits  an  enemy 
in  thy  House  of  Life,  Lord  King,  malign  at  once  to  thy  fame,  and  thy  proa- 
peritj — &a  emanation  of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant  and  bloody 
peril,  and  which,  hut  thou  yield  thy  proud  will  to  the  rule  of  thy  duty,  will 
presently  crush  thee,  eyan  m  thy  pride." 

"Away,  away — this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the  King,  "Christians 
practise  it  not — wise  men  believe  it  not.^Old  man,  thou  dotest." 

" I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit  —  "I  am  not  so  happy.  I 
know  my  condition,  and  that  some  portion  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me, 
not  for  ray  owa  use,  bat  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  advanoemont  of  the 
Cross.  I  am  the  blind  man  who  holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no 
light  to  himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  ooncems  the  weal  of  Christendom, 
and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee  as  the  wisest  counsellor  on 
whose  tongue  persuasiott  ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own  wretched  being, 
and  my  words  shall  he  those  of  the  maniac  outcast  which  I  am." 

"I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unity  asunder  among  the  Princes  of 
the  Crusade,"  said  Richard,  with  a  mitJgated  tone  and  manner ;  "  but  what 
atonement  can  they  render  me  for  the  injustice  and  insult  which  I  have 
sustained  ?" 

"  Eyen  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  oommisBioned  to  speak  by  the  Council, 
which,  meeting  hastily  at  the  summons  of  Philip  of  France,  haye  taken 
measures  for  that  effect." 

"  Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "  that  others  should  treat  of  what  is  due  to 
the  woanaed  Majesty  of  England !" 

"  They  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it  he  possible,"  answered 
the  hermit.  "In  a  body,  they  consent  that  the  Banner  of  England  be  re- 
placed on  Saint  George's  Mounts  and  they  lay  under  ban  and  condemnation 
the  audacious  criminal,  or  criminals,  by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will 
announce  a  princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the  delinquent's 
guilt,  and  Give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves  and  ravens." 

"  And  Austria/'  said  Richard — "  upon  whom  rest  such  strong  presump- 
tions that  ho  was  the  author  of  the  deed  ?" 

"  To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  Austria  will  clear 
himself  of  the  suspicion,  by  submitting  to  whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  shall  impose." 

"  Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat  ?"  said  King  Richard. 

"His  oath  prohibits  it,  said  the  hermit;  "and,  moreover,  the  Council 
of  the  Princes " 

"  Will  neither  authoriae  battle  a^wnst  the  Saracens,"  interrupted  Richard, 
"nor  against  any  one  else.  But  it  is  enough,  father — thou  haat  shown  mo 
the  folly  of  proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  You  shall  sooner  light 
your  torch  in  a  puddle  of  rain,  than  bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded 
coward.  There  is  no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so  let  him  pass. 
—  I  will  have  him  perjure  himself,  however ;  I  nUl  insist  on  the  ordeal  — 
How  I  shall  laugh  to  bear  his  clumsy  fingers  hiss,  as  he  grasp  the  d  h  t 
globe  of  iron! — Ay,  or  his  huge  mouth  riven,  and  his  gull  t  ew  11  ng  to 
suffocation,  as  he  endeavours  to  swallow  the  consecrated  bread  1 

"Pence,  Richard,"  said  the  hermit — "Oh,  peace,  for  shame  f  n  t  f 
charity  I  Who  shall  praise  or  honour  princes,  who  insult  and  alumn  at 
each  other? — Alasl  that  a  creature  so  noble  as  thou  art  —  s  o  n]l  h  d 
in  princely  thoughts  and  princely  daring  —  so  fitted  to  hono  Ch  tend  m 
by  thy  actions,  and,  in  thy  calmer  moooT  to  rule  her  by  thy  w  d  m  h  uld 
yet  have  the  brute  and  wild  fury  of  the  lion,  mingled  with  th  d  gn  ty  and 
oouxage  of  that  king  of  the  forest  1" 
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Ha  remained  an  instant  musing  with  liis  eyes  fised  on  the  ground,  and 
then  proceodod  —  "  Bat  Heaven,  that  knows  our  imperfect  nature,  acoepta 
of  our  imperfect  obedience,  and  hath  delayed,  though  not  averted,  the  hloody 
end  of  th)^  daring  life.  The  dostroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old  bj 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunnh  the  Jebusite,  and  the  blade  is  drawn  in  hia 
hand,  by  which,  at  no  distant  date,  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  shall  be  om 
low  as  the  meanest  peasant." 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ?" —  said  Richard.  "  Yet,  even  so  be  it.  May 
my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  but  brief!" 

"Atasl  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  tear  (unwonted 
guest)  were  gathering  in  his  dry  and  glazened  eye — "short  and  melancholy, 
marked  with  mortification,  ana  calamity,  and  captivity,  is  the  span  that 
divides  thee  from  the  ^rave  which  yawns  for  thee  —  a  grave  in  which  thou 
shalt  be  laid  without  lineage  to  succeed  thee — without  the  tears  of  a  people, 
exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee — without  having  extended 
the  knowledge  of  thy  subjects  —  without  haying  done  aught  to  enlarge  their 

"But  not  without  renown,  monk  —  not  without  the  tears  of  the  lady  of 
roy  love  1  These  conaolations,  which  thou  canst  neither  know  nor  estimate, 
await  upon  Richard  to  his  grave." 

"Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of  minstrel's  praise,  and 
of  lady's  love!"  retorted  the  hermit,  in  a  tone,  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard  himself.  "King  of  England,"  he 
continued,  extending  hie  emaciated  arm,  "the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  hlua 
veins  is  not  more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  mine.  Few  and  cold 
as  the  drops  are,  they  stilt  are  of  the  blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan  —  of  the 
heroic  and  sainted  Godfrey.  I  am — that  is,  I  was  when  in  the  world — Al- 
berick  Mortemar " 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "have  so  often  filled  Fame's  trumpet !  Is 
it  80  —  can  it  he  so  ?  —  Could  such  a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horizon  of 
chivalry,  and  yet  men  be  uncertain  where  its  enjbers  had  alighted?" 

"  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  thou  shalt  only  light  on  some 
foul  jelly,  which,  in  shooting  through  the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  mo- 
ment an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard,  if  I  thought  that  rending  the 
.  bloody  Veil  from  my  horrible  fate  could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  thee  a  tale,  which 
I  have  hitherto  kept  gnawing  at  my  vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self- 
devoted  youth  of  Heathenesse.  —  Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may  the  grief 
and  despair,  which  cannot  avail  this  wretched  remnant  of  what  was  once  a 
man,  be  powerful  as  an  example  to  so  noble,  yet  so  wild  a  being  as  thou 
art!  Yes  —  I  will  —  I  will  t*ar  open  the  long-hidden  wounds,  although  in 
thy  very  presence  they  should  bleed  to  death  1" 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick  of  Mortemar  had  made 
a  deep  impression  in  his  early  years,  when  minstrels  were  regaling  his 
father's  halls  with  legends  of  the  Holy  Land,  listened  with  respect  to  the 
outlines  of  a  tale,  which,  darkly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  indicated  auffl- 
ciently  the  cause  of  the  partial  insanity  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy 

"  I  need  not,"  he  said,  "toll  thee  that  I  was  noble  in  birth,  high  in  for- 
tune, strong  in  arms,  wise  in  council.  All  these  I  was ;  but  while  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Palestine  strove  which  should  wind  garlands  for  my  hel- 
met, my  love  was  fixed — unalterably  and  devotedly  fised — on  a  maiden  of 
low  degree.  Her  father,  an  ancient  soldier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion, 
and  knowing  the  difi'erence  hetwist  us,  saw  no  other  refuge  for  his  daugh- 
ter's honour  than  to  place  her  within  the  shadow  of  the  cloister.  I  returned 
from  a  distant  expedition,  loaded  with  spoils  and  honour,  to  find  my  happi- 
ness was  destroyed  for  ever  I  I,  too,  sought  the  cloister,  and  Satan,  who 
had  marked  me  for  his  own,  breathed  into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual 
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[ipide,  wliich  conU  only  hate  had  its  Houree  in  his  own  infernal  re^ons.  I 
lad  risen  as  high  in  the  church  as  bcforo  in  the  state — I  tras,  forGootb,  the 
iviee,  the  self-sufficient,  the  impeccahle  I — I  was  the  counsellor  of  councils — 
I  was  the  director  of  prelates — bow  should  I  stumhle? — wherefore  should  I 
fear  temptation? — Alasl  I  became  oonfesaot  to  a  Bisterhood,  and  amongst 
that  sisterhood  I  found  the  long  loyed  —  the  long  lost.  Spare  me  farther 
confession  I  — A  fallen  nun,  whose  guilt  was  ayengcd  by  self-murder,  sleeps 
soundly  in  the  vaults  of  Engaddi,  while,  above  her  very  grave,  gibbers, 
moans,  and  roars  a  creature,  to  whom  hut  so  much  reason  is  left  as  may 
suffice  to  render  him  oompletolj  sensible  to  his  fate  I" 

"Unhappy  man!"  said  Richard,  "I  wonder  no  longer  at  thy  misery. 
How  didst  liou  escape  the  doom,  which  the  canons  denounce  against  thy 
ofieaee  ?" 

"Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitterness,"  said  the  hermit, 
"  and  he  will  epeai  of  a  life  spared  for  personal  respoota,  and  from  eonsi- 
deration  to  high  birth.  But,  Richard,  Jtel!  thee,  that  Providence  hath  pre- 
served me,  to  lift  me  on  high  as  a  light  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this 
earthly  fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet.  •  Withered  and 
shrunk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet  animated  with  two  spirits— cne  active, 
shrewd,  and  piercing,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  — 
one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing,  fluctuating  between  madness  and  misery, 
to  mourn  over  m^  own  wretoheoncss,  and  to  guard  holy  relics,  on  which  it 
would  be  niost  smful  for  me  even  to  cast  my  eye.  Pity  me  not !  — it  is  but 
sin  to  pity  the  loss  of  such  an  abject  —  pity  me  cot,  but  profit  by  my  ex- 
ample. Thou  standest  on  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  on  the  most  dangerous 
pinnacle,  occupied  by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou  art  proud  of  heart,  loose 
of  life,  bloody  of  hand.  Put  from  thee  the  sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daugh- 
ters—  though  they  be  dear  to  the  sinful  Adam,  espel  those  adopted  furies 
from  thy  breast — thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  thy  hlood-thirstineas." 

"He  raves,"  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  solitary  to  Do  Vaus,  as  one 
who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm  which  yet  he  could  not  resect  — then 
turned  him  calmly,  and  somewhat  scornfully  to  the  anchoret,  as  he  replied 
— "  Thou  hast  found  a  fair  bevy  of  daughters,  reverend  father,  to  one  who 
hath  been  but  few  months  married;  but  since  I  must  put  them  from  my 
roof,  it  were  but  like  a  father  to  provide  them  with  suitable  matches. 
Wherefore,  I  wilt  part  with  my  pride  to  the  noble  Canons  of  the  Church  — 
my  luxury,  as  thou  oall'st  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the  rale  —  and  my  blood- 
thirstiness  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple." 

"  Oh,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the  anchoret,  "  upon  whom 
example,  as  well  as  advice,  is  alike  thrown  away!— Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared 
for  a  season,  in  case  it  so  he  thou  shouldsl  turn  and  do  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  Heaven. — For  me,  I  must  return  to  my  place. — Kyrie 
Bleison ! — 1  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace  dart  like  those 
of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass,  concentrating  them  on  other  objects, 
until  they  kindle  and  blaae,  while  the  glass  itself  remains  cold  and  unin- 
fluenced.—  Kyrie  Eleison!  — the  poor  must  be  called,  for  the  rich  have  re- 
fused the  banquet — Kyrie  Bleison !" 

So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud  cries. 

"  A  mad  priest  I"  —  said  Richard,  from  whose  mind  the  frantic  exclama- 
tions of  the  hermit  had  partly  obliteratod  the  impression  produced  by  the 
detail  of  his  personal  histonf  and  misfortunes.  "  After  him,  De  Vaux,  and 
see  he  comes  to  no  harm ;  for.  Crusaders  as  we  are,  a  juggler  hath  more 
reverence  amongst  our  varleta  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and  they  may,  per- 
chance, put  some  scorn  upon  him." 

Tbe  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave  way  to  the  thoughts 
which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the  monk  had  inspired. — "  To  die  early — with- 
out lineage  —  without  lamentation?  —  a  heavy  sentence,  and  welj^that  it  is 
not  passedfhy  a  more  competent  judge.  Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  aocom- 
V01..IS.-39 
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plished  in  mystical  knowledge,  'will  often  mnintain,  that  He,  in  whose  eyea 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bnea  is  but  as  foliy,  inspires  wisdom  and  prophecy  into 
the  seeming  folly  of  the  madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  snid  to  rend  the  stara 
too,  an  art  generally  practised  in  these  lands,  where  the  hearenly  host  was 
of  yore  the  ohjeet  of  idolatry.  I  would  I  had  asked  him  touching  the  loaa 
of  my  hanner ;  for  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  order,  oouid 
eecm  more  wildly  tapt  out  of  himself,  or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  rosem- 
hling  that  of  a  prophet.  — How  now,  De  Vaux,  what  news  of  the  mad 
priest?" 

"  Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord  ?"  answered  De  Vans.  "  Methinis 
he  rescmhles  more  the  blessed  Baptist  himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilder- 
ness. He  has  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military  engines,  and  from  thence 
lie  preaches  to  the  soldiers,  as  never  man  preached  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  otowd  around  him  in  thou- 
Ennds ;  and  breaking  off  every  now  and  then  from  the  main  thread  of  his 
di:jcourse,  ho  addresses  the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own  language,  and 
presses  upon  eaeh  the  arguments  best  qualified  to  urge  them  to  perseverance 
in  the  deliver^  of  Palestine." 

"By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit  I"  said  King  Richard.  "But  what  else 
could  come  from  the  blood  of  Godfrey?  Se  despair  of  safety,  because  he 
bath  in  former  days  lived  par  amours  f  I  will  have  the  Pope  send  hira  an 
ample  remission,  and  I  would  not  less  willingly  bo  intercessor  had  his  belle 
antie  been  an  abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  audience,  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  Richard's  attendance,  should  his  health  permit,  on  a  scciet 
conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  and  to  explain  to  hini  the  military 
and  political  incidents  which  had  occurred  during ^is  illness: 


Clliflti  1I)J  SteiKntli. 


The  CirosioE,  A  TfagEdy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissary  well  chosen  to  communicate  ta 
Richard  tidings,  which  from  another  voioa  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not 
have  brooked  t*  hear,  without  the  most  unbounded  explosions  of  resentment. 
Even  this  sagacious  and  reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him 
to  listen  to  news,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  gaining  back  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  force  of  arms,  and  acquiring  the  renown,  which  the  universal 
alHiail  of  Christendom  was  ready  to  confer  upon  him,  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Cross. 

But,  by  the  Arolibiahop's  report,  it  appeared  that  Saladin  was  assembling 
all  the  force  of  his  hundred  tribes,  and  tliat  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  already 
disgusted  fram  various  motives  with  the  expedition,  which  had  proved  so 
hazardous,  and  was  daily  growing  more  so,  had  resolved  to  abandon  their 
purpose.  In  this  they  were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  Philip  of 
France,  who,  with  many  protestatioiiB  of  regard,  aad  assuifan(^B,Jii(^.t  ha 
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would  first  see  bis  brother  of  Bogland  in  safety,  declared  his  intention  to 
return  to  Europe.  Hia  meat  vaseal,  the  Earl  of  Champagne,  had  adopted 
the  same  resolution ;  and  it  could  not  escite  surprise,  that  Leopold  of  Au^ 
tria,  affronted  as  ho  had  been  by  Eichard,  waa  glad  to  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity of  deserting  a  cause,  in  which  his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  chief.  Others  announced  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
that  the  King  of  England  was  to  he  left,  if  he  ohose  to  remain,  supported 
only  by  auoh  volunteers  aa  might,  under  Huoh  depressing  oircuin stances, 
join  themselves  to  the  English  army;  and  by  the  doubtful  aid  of  Coorade 
of  Montserrat,  and  the  militsry  orders  of  the  Temple,  and  of  Saint  John, 
who,  though  they  were  sworn  to  wage  battle  against  the  Saracens,  were  at 
least  equally  jealous  of  any  European  monarch  achieving  the  conquest  of 
Pftlcatine,  where,  with  shortsighted  and  solfish  policy,  they  proposed  to 
establish  independent  dominions  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Hichard  the  truth  of  his  situation ; 
and,  indeed,  after  his  first  burst  of  passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and 
with  gloomy  looks,  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  lis- 
tened to  the  Archbishop's  reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  oi 


B  Crusade  when  deserted  by  his  companions.  Nay,  he  forbore  interrup- 
tion, even  when  the  prelate  ventured,  in  measured  terms,  to  hint  that  Rich- 
ard's own  impetuosity  had  been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting  the  princes 
with  the  expedition, 

"  Conftteor,"  answered  Bichard,  with  a  dejected  look,  and  something  of  a 
melancholy  smile;  "  I  confess,  reverend  fatlier,  that  I  ought  on  some  ac- 
counts to  sing  culpa  mea.  But  is  it  not  hard  that  my  frailties  of  temper 
should  be  visited  with  such  a  penaaoe,  that,  for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural 
passion,  I  should  he  doomed  to  see  fade  before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich 
harvest  of  glory  to  God  and  honour  to  chivalry?— Bat  it  shall  not  fade. — By 
the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will  plant  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  it  shall  be  planted  over  Bichard's  grave  I" 

"  Thou  mayst  do  it,"  said  the  prelate,  "  yet  not  another  drop  of  Christian 
blood  be  shed  in  the  quarrel," 

"  Ai,  you  speak  of  compromise,  Lord  Preiste— but  the  blood  of  the  infi- 
del hounds  must  also  cease  to  flow,"  said  Eiohard. 

"Tliere  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "in  having  ex- 
torted from  Saladin,  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your 
fame,  such  conditions,  as  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  open  the  Holy 
Land  to  pilgrims,  secure  their  safety  hy  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger 
than  all,  assure  the  safo^  of  the  Holy  City,  by  conferring  on  Richard  the 
title  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

, "  How  I"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unusual  light — "  I — I — I 
the  King  Guardian  of  the  Holy  City !  Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is  viotory, 
could  not  gain  more — -scarce  so  much,  when  won  with  unwilling  and  dis- 
united forces.  —  But  Saladin  still  proposes  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land?" 

"  As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the  Prelate,  "  of  the  mighty 
Eichard  —  his  relative  —  if  it  may  be  permitted  by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage '."  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so  than  the  Prelate  had 


expected.     "Hal  —  Av  —  Edith  Plantagenet.     Did  I  dream  this?- 

sonie  one  tell  mo  ?     My  head  is  still  weak  from  this  fever,  and  has  oeen 

agitated. ^Was  it  the  ffcot,  or  the  Hakim,  or  yonder  holy  hermit,  that  hinted 


such  a  wild  bargain  ?" 

"The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely,"  said  the  Archbishop;  "for  lift 
hath  toiled  much  in  this  matter ;  and  since  the  discontent  of  the  princes  haT 
become  apparent,  and  a  separation  of  their  forces  unavoidable,  he  hath  had 
many  consultations,  both  with  Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging  sueh  a 

Eacincation,  as  may  give  to  Christendom,  at  least  in  part,  the  objects  of  this 
oly  warfare." 

.oogic 
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"  Mj  kinswoman  to  an  infidel — Hal"  exclaimed  Eichard,  aa  Lis  ejes 
began  to  scarklD. 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  hia  wrath. 

"  The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  attained,  and  the  holy  hermit. 
Mho  is  well  known  at  Rome,  will  treat  with  the  Holy  Father." 

"How?  —  without  our  consent  first  given ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Surely  no,"  said  the  Siehop,  in  a  quiet  and  insinuating  tone  of  voice ; 
"  only  with  and  under  yonr  speoiaJ  sanction." 

"  My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an  infidel  ?"  said  Richard ;  yet 
he  spolce  rather  in  a  tone  of  doubt  than  aa  distinctly  reprobating  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  "  Could  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  composition  when  I  leaped 
upon  the  Syrian  shore  from  the  prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion  springs 
on  his  prey!  —  And  now  —  But  proceed  —  I  will  hear  with  patience. 

Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task  so  much  easier  than  ho 
had  apprehended,  the  Archbishop  hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the 
instances  of  such  alliances  in  Spain  ^ — ^  not  without  countenance  from  the 
Holy  See — the  incalculable  adrantaees  which  all  Christendom  would  derive 
from  the  union  of  Richard  and  Saladin,  by  a  bond  so  .sacred ;  and,  above 
all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  unction  on  the  probability  that 
Saladin  would,  in  case  of  the  proposed  alliance,  exchange  his  false  faith  for 

"  Hath  the  Soldau  shown  any  disposition  to  become  Christian  ?"  said 
Eichard ;  "  if  so,  the  king  lives  not  on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the 
hand  of  a  kinswoman,  ay,  or  sister,  sooner  than  to  my  noblo  Saladin  —  ay, 
though  the  one  came  to  lay  crown  and  sceptre  at  her  feet,  and  the  other 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  good  sword  and  better  heart  1" 

"  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teachers,"  said  the  Bishop,  somewhat 
evasively, — "my  unworthy  self — and  others — and  as  he  listens  with  patience, 
and  replies  with  calmness,  it  can  hardly  bo  but  that  he  be  snatched  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevcdebil  f  Moreover,  the  hermit . 
of  Engaddi,  few  of  whose  words  have  fallen  fruitless  to  the  ground,  is  pos- 
sessed fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  calling  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
other  heattien  approaching,  to  which  this  marriage  shall  be  matter  of  induc- 
tion. He  readeth  the  course  of  the  stars ;  and  dwelling,  with  maceration 
of  the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places  which  the  saints  have  trodden  of  old,  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  blessed  order,  hath  been 
with  htm  aa  it  was  with  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  son  9f  Shaphat,  when  he 
spread  his  mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasoning,  with  a  downcast  brow 
and  a  troubled  look. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "how  it  is  with  me;  bnt  methinks  these  cold 
counsels  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  have  infected  me  too  with  a  lethargy 
of  spirit.  The  time  hath  been,  that,  had  a  layman  proposed  such  alliance 
to  me,  I  had  struck  him  to  the  earth — if  a  churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as 
a  renegade  and  priest  of  Baal —  yet  now  this  counsel  sounds  not  so  strange 
in  mine  ear ;  for  why  should  1  not  seek  for  brotherhood  and  alliance  with 
a  Saracen,  brave,  just,  generous,  —  who  loves  and  honours  a  worthy  foe,  as 
if  he  were  a  friend,  —  whilst  the  Princes  of  Christendom  shrink  from  the 
side  of  their  allies,  and  forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthoodi 
—  But  I  will  possess  my  patience,  and  wiU  not  think  of  them.  Only  one 
attempt  will  I  make  to  keep  this  gallant  brotherhood  together,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible; and  if  I  fail,  Lord  Archbishop,  we  will  speak  togetherof  thy  counsel, 
jthifch,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altogether  reject.  Wend  we  to  the 
TkiuncU,  my  lord  — the  hour  calls  ns.  Thou  say'st  Richard  is  hasjy  and 
proud — thou  shalt  see  him  humble  himself  like  the  lowly  broom-plant,  from 
which  he  derives  his  surname."  ^ 

With  the  assistance  of  those  of  his  privy  chamber,  the  King  then  hastily 
robed  himself  in  a  doublet  and  mantle  of  a  dark  and  uniform  colour ;  and 
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■without  any  mark  of  resa!  dignity,  eTcepting  a  ring  of  gold  upon  his  tead, 

' '    '        sf  Tyra  to  attcud  tie  Council,  whioh 

:  its  sitting, 

n  ample  tent,  having  before  it  the  larga 
Banner  of  the  Cross  displayed,  and  another,  on  whion  was  portrayed  a 
female  kneeling,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress,  meant  to  re- 
present the  deaolate  and  distressed  Church  of  Jeruaalem,  and  bearing  the 
motto,  Affiictm  sponsa  ne  oUmsearis.  Wardera,  carefully  selected,  kept 
every  one  at  a  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tent,  lest  the  d&- 
bates,  which  were  sometimes  of  a  loud  and  stormy  character,  should  reach 
Other  ears  than  those  they  were  designed  fiir. 

Here,  therefore,  the  Priaees  of  the  Crusade  were  assembled,  awaiting 
Biohard's  arrival ;  and  even  the  brief  delay  which  was  thus  interposed,  was 
turned  to  his  disadvantage  by  his  enemies ;  various  instances  being  cbcu- 
lated  of  his  pride,  and  undue  assumption  of  superiority,  of  which  even  the 
necessity  of  the  present  short  pause  was  quoted  as  an  instance.  Men  strove 
to  fottiff  each  other  in  their  evil  opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and  vin- 
dicated the  offence  which  eaeh  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe  con- 
struction upoa  circumstances  the  moat  trifling ;  and  all  this,  perhaps,  becanse 
they  were  conscious  of  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  heroic  monarch, 
which  it  would  require  more  than  ordinary  efforts  ta  overcome. 

They  had  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should  receive  him  on  his  entrance 
with  slight  notice,  and  no  more  respect  than  was  exaoHy  necessary  to  keep 
Tvithin  the  bounds  of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when  they  beheld  that  noble 
form,  that  princely  countenance,  somewhat  pale  from  hia  late  illness  —  the 
eye  which  luid  been  called  by  minatrele  the  bright  atar  of  battle  and  victory 
— when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing  human  strength  and  valour,  rushed  oa 
their  recollection,  the  Council  of  Princes  simultaneously  arose  —  oven  the 
jealous  King  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and  offended  Duke  of  Austria,  arose 
with  one  consent,  and  the  assembled  princes  hurst  forth  with  one  voice  in 
the  acclamation,  "  God  save  King  Richard  of  England  1 — Long  Ijfo  to  the 
valiant  Lion'a  heart!" 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  summer  sun  when  it  rises, 
Htchard  distributed  his  thanks  around,  and  congratulated  himaelf  on  being 
once  more  among  hia  royal  brethren  of  the  Oruaadea. 

"  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was  his  address  to  the  assem- 
bly, "  though  on  a  subject  so  unworthy  as  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  delay- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  their  consultations  for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  and 
the  advancement  of  their  holy  enterprise." 

The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and  there  was  a  profound 
silence. 

"  This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England,  "  is  a  high  festival  of  tho 
Church ;  and  well  becomes  it  Christian  men,  at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile 
themselves  with  their  brethren,  and  confess  their  faults  to  each  other.  Noble 
princes,  and  fathers  of  thia  holy  eipeditioD,  Bicbard  is  a  aoldier — his  hand 
IS  ever  readier  than  hia  tongue — and  his  tongue  ia  but  too  much  need  to  the 
rough  language  of  hia  trade.  But  do  not,  for  Plantagonef  s  hastj  speeches 
and  ill-considered  actions,  forsake  the  noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of 
Palestine — do  not  throw  away  earthlyrenown  and  eternal  salvation,  to  be  won 
here  if  ever  they  can  bo  won  by  man,  because  the  act  of  a  soldier  may  have 
been  hasty,  and  his  speech  as  bard  as  the  iron  which  he  has  worn  from 
childhood.  Is  Kichard  in  default  to  any  of  you,  Eiohard  will  make  comr 
pensation  both  by  word  and  action.  —  Noble  brother  of  France,  have  I  beeS 
80  unlucky  as  to  offend  you  ?" 

"  The  Maiest|y  of  France  has  no  atonement  to  seek  from  that  of  England," 

answered  Philip  with  knighUy  dignity,  accepting,  at  the  same  time,  the 

offered  hand  of^Riehard;  "and  whatever  opinion  I  may  adopt  concerning 

the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  will  depend  on  reasons  ariiStng  out  of  tha 

3b 
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state  of  my  own  kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy  or  disgust  at  my  royal 
and  valorous  brother." 

"  Auatcia,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  Archduke,  with  a,  mixture  of 
frankcBBS  and  dignity,  while  Leopold  arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily, 
and  with  the  aotion  of  an  automaton,  whose  motions  depended  upon  some 
external  impulse, — "Austria  thinks  he  hath  reason  to  he  offended  with 
England ;  England,  that  he  hath  cause  t«  complain  of  Austria.  Let  them 
exchange  forgiveness,  that  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  concord  of  this  host, 
may  remain  unhroken.  We  are  now  joint  supporters  of  a  more  glorious 
banner  than  aver  blazed  before  an  earthly  prince,  —  even  the  Banner  of 
Salvation :  let  not,  therefore,  strife  he  betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  our 
more  worldly  dignities ;  but  let  Leopold  restore  the  pennon  of  England,  if 
he  has  it  in  his  power,  and  Bichard  will  say,  though  from  no  motive  save 
his  love  for  Holy  Church,  that  he  repent?  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  which 
he  did  insult  the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  snllen,  and  diseontented,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  and  his  countenance  lowering  with  smoth      d  d'  pi  which 

awe,  mingled  with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  ^v  1 1     a  w    ds. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  th  mb  au  ng  lenoe, 
and  to  bear  witness  for  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  th  t  h    h  d  Ipated 

himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  from  all  knowledge,  di     t  d      t  of  the 

aggression  done  to  the  Banner  of  England. 

"  Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke  th  g  t  w  g "  said 
IWchard;  "and  craving  his  pardon  for  imputing  t  I  m  n  t  ge  so 
cowardly,  we  extend  onr  hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed  peace  and  amitrf. 
—  But  how  is  this?  Austria  refuses  our  uncovered  hand,  as  he  formerly 
refused  our  mailed  glove  ?  What  I  are  we  neither  to  be.  his  mate  in  peace, 
nor  his  ant-agonist  in  war?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  take  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  he  holds  us,  as  a  penance  for  aught  which  we  may  have 
done  against  him  in  heat  of  blood,  and  therefore  hold  the  account  between 
us  cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with  an  airratlier  of  dignity  than 
scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian  apparently  as  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
his  eye,  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  schoolboy  when  the  glance  of  his  severe 
pedagogue  is  withdrawn. 

"Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — Princely  Marquis  of  Montserrat — Valiant 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  —  I  am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessional — 
Do  any  of  you  bring  a  oharge,  or  claim  ameniis  from  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said  the  smooth-tongued 
Conrade,  "  unless  it  were  that  the  King  of  England  carries  off  from  his  poor 
brothers  of  the  war  all  the  fame  which  they  might  have  hoped  to  gain  ia 
the  expedition," 

"My  charge,  if  I  amcalled  to  make  one,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Templars, 
"  is  graver  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  It  may  be 
thought  ill  to  beseem,  a  military  monk  such  as  I  to  raise  his  voi-ce  where  bo 
many  noble  princes  remain  silent;  but  it  concerns  our  whole  host,  and  not 
least  this  noble  King  of  England,  that  he  should  hear  from  some  one  to  his 
face  those  charges,  which  there  are  enow  to  bring  against  him  in  his  absence. 
We  laud  and  honour  the  courage  and  high  achievementsof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  we  feel  aggrieved  that  he  should,  on  all  occasions,  seize  and  main- 
tain a  precedence  and  superiority  over  us,  which  il  becomes  not  independent 
princes  to  submit  tfl.  Much  we  might  yield  of  our  free  will  to  his  bravery, 
his  zeai,  his  wealth,  and  his  power;  but  he  who  snatches  all,  as  matter  of 
right,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of  courtesy  and  favour,  degrades  us 
from  allies  into  retainers  and  vassals,  and  Bullies,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers 
and  subjects,  the  lustre  of  our  authority,  which  is  no  longer  independently 
exercised.  Since  the  royal  Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he  must 
nsithei  be  surprised  iior  angry  when  be  bears  one,  to  whom  ifOKldljn  pomp 
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IB  prohiWtod,  and  secular  authority  is  nothing,  saying  bo  far  as  it  advances 
the  prosperity  of  God's  Temple,  and  the  prostration  of  the  lion  which  goeth 
ahout  seeting  whom  he  may  devour — when  he  hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I 
tell  him  the  truth  iti  reply  to  his  question ;  which  truth,  even  -while  I  apeak 
it,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  hy  the  heart  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  however 
respect  may  stifle  their  voices." 

Richard  coloured  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Master  was  making  this 
direct  and  unvarnished  attack  upon  his  conduct,  and  the  murmur  of  assent 
which  followed  it  showed  plainly,  that  almost  all  who  were  present  acqui- 
esced in  the  jastioe  of  the  accusation.  Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  morti- 
fied, he  yet  foresaw  that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong  resentment,  would  he 
to  give  the  eold  and  wary  accuser  Uie  advantage  over  him  which  it  was  the 
Templar's  principal  object  to  obtain.  He,  therefore,  with  a  strong  effort, 
remained  silent  till  he  had  repeated  a  pater  noster,  being  the  course  which 
his  confessor  had  enjoined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was  Ukeiy  to  obtain 
dominion  over  him.  The  King  then  spoke  with  composure,  though  not 
without  an  imhittered  tone,  especially  at  the  outset. 

"And  is  it  even  so?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such  pains  to  note  the  in- 
firmities of  our  natural  temper,  and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal, 
which  may  sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there  was 
little  time  to  hold  council  1  I  could  not  have  thought  that  offences,  casual 
and  unpremeditated  like  mine,  could  find  such  deep  root  in  the  heartfl  of  my 
allies  in  this  most  holy  cause ;  that  for  my  sake  they  should  withdraw  their 
hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was  near  the  end ;  for  my  sake  turn 
aside  from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem,  which  their  sworda  have  opened. 
I  vainly  thought  that  ray  small  services  might  have  outweighed  my  rash 
errors — that  if  it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an  assault, 
it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in  the  retreat — that,  if  I 
elevated  my  banner  upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought^  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I  may  have  called  the 
conquered  oity  by  mv  name,  but  it  was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion. 
If  I  have  been  headstrong  in  ur^ng  bold  counsels,  I  have  not^  methinks, 
spared  my  own  blood  or  my  people's  in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execu- 
tion—  or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurrf  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  command 
over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  lave  been  ever  treated  as  m^  own,  when 
my  wealth  purchased  the  provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sovo- 
reigns  could  not  procure.^But  it  shames  me  Xa  remind  you  of  what  all  hnt 
myielf  seem  to  have  forgotten.  —  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our  future 
measures ;  and  believe  me,  brethren,"  he  continued,  his  face  kindling  with, 
eigemess,  "you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the  ambition  of 
Kichard,  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the  path  to  which  religion  and 
glory  summon  you,  aa  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel.  Oh,  no,  no !  never 
would  I  survive  the  thought,  that  my  frailties  and  infirmities  had  been  the 
means  to  sever  this  goodly  fellowship  of  assembled  princes.  I  would  out 
off  my  left;  hand  with  my  right,  could  my  doing  so  attest  my  sincerity,  I 
will  yield  up,  voluntarily,  affright  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine  own 
liege  subjects.  They  shall  bo  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you  may  nominate, 
and  their  King,  ever  but  too  aptto  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adven- 
turer's lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars 
— ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead  his 
forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-wearyof  war,  and  feel  your  armour  chafe 
your  tender  bodies,  leave  but  with  Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your 
soldiers  to  work  out  the  aoooraplishment  of  your  vow ;  and  when  Zion  ia 
won,"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  over  Jerusalem —  "  when  Zion  ia  won,  we  wiD  write  upon  her 
gates,  NOT  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  but  of  those  generous  Princes 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  means  of  conquest !" 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression  of  the  militajy  monarch, 
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at  once  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  reanimated  their  devo- 
tion, and,  fixing  their  attention  on  the  principal  ohject  of  the  expedition, 
made  moat  of  tnem  who  were  present  blush  for  having  been  moved  by  such 

Setty  subjects  of  complaint  as  had  before  engrossed  them.  Bye  caugnt  fire 
rora  eye,  voice  lent  courage  to  voice.  They  resumed,  as  with  one  accord, 
the  war-ory  with  which  the  sBrmon  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  echoed  back, 
and  shouted  aloud,  "Load  na  on,  gallant  Lion's  heart  —  none  so  worthy  to 
lead  where  brave  men  follow.  Lend  us  on — to  Jerusalem- — to  Jerusalem  1 
It  is  the  will  of  God  —  it  is  the  will  of  God  I  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend 
an  arm  to  its  fulfilment  I" 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  was  heard  beyond  the  ring 
of  sentinels  who  guarded  the  payilion  of  Council,  and  spread  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  host,  who,  inactive  and  dispirited  by  disease  and  climate, 
had  begun,  like  their  leaders,  to  droop  in  resolution ;  but  the  reappearance 
of  Richard  in  renewed  vigour,  and  the  -well-known  shout  which  echoed 
from  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindled  their  enthusiasm,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  answered  with  the  same  shout  of  "  Zion, 
Zion  ! — War,  war  1 — instant  battle  with  the  infidels  1  It  is  the  will  of  God 
— it  ia  the  will  of  God!" 

The  acclamations  from  without  increased  in  their  turn  the  enthnsiasm 
which  prevailed  within  the  paviiion.  Those  who  did  not  actually  catch  tho 
flame,  were  afraid,  at  least  for  the  Qma^  to  seem  co^d^  than  others.  There 
was  no  more  speech  except  of  a  proud  advance  towfiws  Jerusalem  upon  the 
oxfiiry  of  the  truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken' in  tlje  meantime  tor  sup- 


plying and  recruiting  the  army.  The  council  bro^e  up,  all  apparentiy  filled 
wjth  the  same  enthusiastic  purpose, -7- which,  boWeVer,  soon  faded  in  the 
bosom  of  most,  and  never  had  an  esiktence  in  that  o(  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marqm^  Conrade  and^he  Grand  Master  of 
the  Tomplai's,  who  retired  together  to  their  quarters  ill  at  ease,  and  mal- 
content with  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold  sardonic  expression 
peculiaj'  to  him,  "  that  Richard  would  burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you 
spread  for  him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a  spider's  web.  Thou  seest  he  has 
but  to  speak,  and  his  breath  agitates  these  fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the  whirl- 
wind catcheth  scattered  straws,  and  sweeps  them  together,  or  disperses 
them  at  its  pleasure." 

"When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade,  "  the  straws,  which  it 
made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will  settle  to  earth  agiun." 

"  But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  T^sipar,  "  that  it  seems,  if  this 
now  purpose  of  oonqu^t^  ■shall  be  abandofieii  and  pass  away,  and  each 
mighty  prince  shall  agE^  be  left  to  such  guidaace  as  his  own  scanty  brain 
can  supply,  Richard  tt^yVet  probably  became  King  of  Jerusalem  by  com- 
pact, and  establish  those  tfcrms  of  treaty  wi^.*he  Soidan,  which  thou  thy- 
self thought'st  him  so  likely  to  spurn  a,tV''''^\ 

"Tfow,  by  Mahound  and  Termagannt,  for  Christian  oaths  are  out  of 
fashion,"  said  Conrade,  "say'st  thou  the  proud  King  of  England  would 
unite  his  blood  with  a  heathen  Soidan  1  —  My  policy  threw  in  that  ingre- 
dient to  make  the  whole  treaty  an  abomination  to  him, — As  bad  for  us  that 
be  become  our  master  by  an  agreement,  as  by  victory." 

"Thy  policy  hath  ili  calculated  Richard's  digestion,"  answered  the 
Templar ;  "  I  know  his  mind  by  a  whisper  from  the  Archbishop. — And  then 
thy  master-stroke  respecting  yonder  banner,  it  has  passed  off  with  no  more 
respect  than  two  cubits  of  embroidered  silk  merited.  Marquis  Conrade, 
th^  wit  begins  lo  halt  —  I  will  trust  thy  fine-spun  measures  no  longer,  but 
will  try  my  own.  Know'st  thou  not  the  people  whom  the  Saracens  call 
Charogitesf" 

"  Surely,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  they  are  desperate  and  besotted  en- 
thusiasts, who  devote  their  lives  to  tiie  advancement  of  religisn»r-Bom^iRhat 
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like  Templars  —  only  they  aie  ne^er  known  to  panse  in  the  race  of  their 
calling." 

"  Jest  not,"  answered  the  scowling  monk ;  "  know,  that  one  of  these  men 
has  set  down,  in  his  bloody  tow,  the  name  of  the  Island  Emperor  yonder, 
to  be  hewn  down  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Moslem  faith." 

"A  moat  judicious  paynim,"  said  Coniade.  "  May  Mahomet  send  him 
bis  paradise  for  a  reward !" 

"lie  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires,  and,  in  priyate  esam- 
ination,  frankly  avowed  his  fixed  and  determined  purpose  to  me,"  said  the 
Grand  Master.. 

"  Now  the  Heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the  purpose  of  this  moat 
judicious  Chategite !"  answered  Conrade. 

"He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "and  secluded  from  speech 
with  others,  as  thou  may'st  suppose — but  prisons  have  been  broken " 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captiTES  have  escaped,"  answered  the  Mar- 
quis.    "  It  is  an  ancient  saying, — no  sure  dungeon  but  the  grave." 

"When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest,"  continued  the  military  priest;  "for 
it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  bloodhound  never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey 
ho  has  once  scented." 

"Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis;  "I  sea  thy  policy — it  is  dreadful, 
but  the  emergency  is  imminent." 

"  I  only  told  ihee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  thou  mayst  keep  thy- 
Bslf  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar  wiU  bo  dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
on  whom  the  English  may  vent  their  rage— Ay,  and  there  is  another  risk — 
my  page  knows  the  counsels  of  this  Charegite,"  he  continued ;  "  and,  more- 
over, he  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would^I  were  rid  of,  as  he 
thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see  with  hia  own  eyea,  not  mine.  But  our 
holy  Order  gives  me  power  to  put  a  remedy  to  such  inconTcnionoo.  Or 
stay — the  Saracen  may  find  a  good, dagger  in  his  cell,  and  I  warrant  you 
he  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth,  which  will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page 
enters  with  his  food." 

"It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  Sfud  Conrade;  "and  yet " 

"  Yel  and  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "  are  words  for  fools — wise  men  neither 
hesitate  nor  retract — they  resolvo  and  they  esecute." 


Cjinphr  tljE  ^ffltntiEtji. 


RiCHAHD,  the  unsuspicious  object  of  the  dark  treajihery  detailed  in  the 
closing  part  of  the  last  chapter,  having  effected,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
triumphant  union  of  the  Crusading  pnnces,  in  a  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  had  it  next  at  heart  to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own 
family ;  and,  now  that  he  could  judge  more  temperately,  to  inquire  distinctly 
into  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  loss  of  his  banner,  and  the  nature  and 
the  estent  of  the  connection  betwixt  his  kinswoman  Edith,  and  the  banished 
adventurer  from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  bousohold  were  startled  with  a  visit  from 
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Sir  Thomas  De  Taux,  requeeting  the  present  attendance  of  tli8  Lafly  CnliBte 
of  Montfaucon,  the  Queen's  principal  bower-woman,  upon  King  Eicharii. 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  madam  ?"  said  the  trembling  attendant  to  the  Queen. 
"  He  wiil  slay  us  all." 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vaus.  "  His  Majesty  hath  spared  the 
life  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who  was  the  chief  offender,  and  heatowod  him. 
upon  the  Moorish  physician  —  he  will  not  be  seyere  upon  a  lady,  though 
faulty." 

" Devise  some  cunning  tale,  -wench,"  said  Berangaria.  "My  husband 
hath  too  little  time  to  malte  inquiry  into  the  truth." 

"  Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith,  "  lest  I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"With  humble  permission  of  ner  Majesty,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  I  would  say 
Lady  Edith  adviseth  weil ;  for  although  King  Kiehard  is  pleased  to  believe 
what  it  pleases  your  Grace  to  tell  him,  yet  I  doubt  his  naving  the  same 
deference  for  the  Lady  Calista,  and  in  this  especial  matter." 

"The  Lord  of  Gilsfand  is  rights"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  mttch  agitated  ab 
the  thoughts  of  the  investigation  which  was  to  take  place :  "  and,  besides, 
if  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  forge  a  plausible  story,  beshrew  me  if 
I  think  I  should  have  the  courage  to  teli  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  was  conducted  by  De  Vans  to 
the  King,  and  made,  as  she  had  proposed,  a  full  confession  of  the  decoy  by 
which  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  been  induced  to  desert 
his  post;  exculpating  the  Lady  Edith,  who,  she  was  aware,  would  not  f^i 
fo  exculpate  herself,  and  laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen,  ber  mistress, 
"whose  share  of  the  frolic,  she  woU  knew,  would  appear  the  most  venial  in 
the  eyes  of  Cojur  de  Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a  fond  —  almost  an  uxo- 
rious husband.  The  first  burst  of  his  wratJi  had  long  since  passed  away, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  severely  to  censure  what  could  not  now  be  amended. 
The  wily  Lady  Calista,  accustomed  from  her  earliest  childhood  to  fathom 
the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will, 
hastened  back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing  charged  with  the 
King's  commands  that  she  should  expect  a  speedy  visit  from  him ;  to  which 
the  bower-lady  added  a  commentary  foundea  on  her  own  observafion,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Kichard  meant  just  to  preserve  so  much  severi^  as  might 
bring  his  royal  consort  to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to  her  and 
all  concerned,  his  gracious  pardon, 

"Sita  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench?"  said  the  Queen,  much  relieved  by 
this  intelligence ;  "  believe  me,  that,  great  commander  aa  he  is,  Kichard  will 
find  it  hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter ;  and  that,  as  the  Pyreneao. 
shepherds  are  wont  to  say  in  my  native  Navarre,  many  a  one  cornea  for  wool 
and  goes  back  shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information  which  Calista  could  com- 
municate, flie  royal  Berengaria  arrayed  herself  in  her  most  becoming  dress, 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  the  heroic  Richard. 

lie  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  prince  entering  an 
offending  province,  in  the  confidence  that  his  business  wfll  only  be  to  inflict 
rebuke,  and  receive  submission,  when  he  unexpectedly  finds  it  in  a  state  of 
complete  defiance  and  insurrection.  Berengaria  well  knew  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  the  extent  of  Richard's  affection,  and  felt  assured  that  she  could 
make  her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the  first  tremendous  explosion  of  hia 
anger  had  expended  itself  without  mischief.  Far  from  listening  to  the 
King's  intended  rebuke,  as  what  the  levity  of  her  conduct  h^  justly 
deserved,  she  extenuated,  nay,  defended  as  a  harraleas  frolic,  that  which  she 
was  accused  of.  She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a  pretty  form  of  negation, 
that  she  had  directed  Nectabanus  absolutely  to  entice  the  knight  farther 
than  the  brink  of  the  Mount  on  which  he  kept  watch — and  indeed  this  waa 
BO  far  true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir  Kenneth  to  be  introduced  into  her 
tent, — and  then,  eloquent  in  urging  her  own  defence,  the  Qtieeattn^  vfar 
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g  upon  Eiohard  the  charge  of  unkindness,  in  rofaaing  her 
.0  poor  a  boon  as  tlie  life  of  an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her  thought- 
lesa  prfltik,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  o?  martiai  law.  She  wept 
and  Bobbed  while  she  enlarged  on  her  huabana's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as 
a  rigour  which  had  threatened  te>  make  her  nnhappj  for  life,  whenever  she 
should  reflect  that  she  had  given,  unthinkingly,  the  remote  cause  for  such 
a  tragedy.  The  vision  of  the  slaughtered  Tictim  would  have  haunted  her 
dreams  —  nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  siace  such  things  oflen  happened,  hia 
actual  spectre  might  hare  stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  this  misery 
of  the  mind,  was  she  exposed  by  tbe  severity  of  one,  who,  while  he  pretended 
to  dote  apon  her  slightest  glance,  would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge, 
though  the  issue  was  to  render  her  miserable. 

Alt  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanied  with  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  tears  and  sighs,  and  uttered  with  such  tone  and  action,  as  seemed 
to  show  that  the  Queen's  resentment  arose  neither  from  pride  nor  suHenness, 
but  from  feelings  hurt  at  finding  her  consequence  with  her  husband  less 
than  she  had  expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Eiohard  was  considerably  embarrassed.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  reason  with  one,  whose  very  jealousy  of  his  affection  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  listening  to  argument,  nor  could  ho  bring  himself  to  use  the  re- 
straint of  lawful  authority  to  a  creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  hor 
unreasonable  displeasure.  He  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  defensivo,  en- 
deavoured gently  to  chide  her  suspicions,  and  soothe  her  displeasure,  and 
recalled  to  her  mind  that  she  need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with  recol- 
lections either  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since  Sir  Kenneth  was  alive 
and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  great  Arabian  physician, 
who,  doubtless,  of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to  keep  him  living.  But  thia 
seemed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  tha 
idea  of  a  Saracen  —  a  mediciner  —  obtaining  a  boon,  for  which,  with  bare 
head,  and  on  bended  knee,  she  had  potitioned  her  husband  in  vain.  At  this 
new  charge,  Richard's  patience  began  rather  to  give  way,  and  ho  said  in  a 
serious  tone  of  voice,  "  Berengaria,  the  phyeitian  saved  my  lite  If  it  is  of 
value  in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  grudge  him  a  higher  recompense  thin  the 
only  one  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  hor  coiiuettish  displeasure  to  the 
verge  of  safety, 

"  My  Eiohard,"  she  said,  "why  brought  you  not  that  iige  to  me,  that 
England's  Queen  might  show  how  she  esteemed  him,  who  could  eive  from 
extinction  the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the  glory  oi  England,  and  the  li^ht  of  poop 
Berengaria's  life  and  hope!" 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended,  but,  that  some  penalty 
might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  Kling  and  Quten  aicurdtd  m  laying  the  whole 
blame  on  the  agent  Ncotabanus,  who  (the  Queen  being  by  this  time  well 
weary  of  the  poor  dwarf's  humour)  was,  with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra, 
sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  court;  and  the  unlucky  dwarf  only 
escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from  the  Queen's  assurances  that  he  had 
already  sustained  personal  cTiastisement.  It  was  decreed  farther,  that  as 
an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be  despatched  to  Saladin,  acquainting  him  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  resume  hostilities  so  soon  as  the  truce  was  ended, 
Liid  as  Bicbard  proposed  to  send  a  valuable  present  to  the  Soldan,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  high  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the  services  of  El 
Hakim,  the  two  unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curiosities, 
which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  appearance,  and  the  shattered  stata 
of  their  intellect,  were  gifts  that  might  well  pass  between  sovereign  a^d 
sovereign. 

Eichard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  encounter  to  sustain ;  but  he 
advanced  to  it  with  comparative  indifference,  for  Edith,  though  beautiful, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  her  royal  relative — nay,  although  she  had  from  hia 
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unjust  suspicions  actually  sustained  the  injurj  of  which  Berongaria  only 
afiected  to  complain,  still  waa  neither  Richard's  wife  nor  mistress,  and  ho 
foared  her  reproaches  less,  although  founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  the 
(^ueen,  thoagh  unjast  and  fantastical.  Having  requested  to  Bp«ak  with  her 
ELpart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  adjoining  that  of  the  Queen, 
whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves  remained  on  their  knees  in  the  most  remote 
comer  during  the  interview.  A  thin  black  veil  extended  its  ample  folds 
over  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  the  high-born  mwden,  and  she  wore  not 
upon  her  person  anj  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  She  arose  and 
made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard  entered,  resamed  her  seat  at  his  com- 
mand, and,  when  ho  sat  down  beside  her,  waited,  without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable, until  he  should  communicate  his  pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  Edith,  as  their  relation- 
ship authorized,  felt  this  reception  chilling,  and  opened  the  c 


"Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "is  angry  with  us;  and  we  own 
that  strong  circumstances  have  induced  us,  without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of 
conduct  alien  to  what  we  have  ever  known  in  her  course  of  life.  But  while 
we  walk  in  this  mbty  valley  of  humanity,  men  will  mistake  shadows  for 
substances.  Can  my  faif  cousin  not  forgive  her  somewhat  vehement  kins 
man,  Richard  T" 

"  Who  oan  refuse  for^veness  to  Bichard,"  answered  EditJi,  "provided 
Eiohard  oan  obtain  pardon  of  the  King?" 

"  Gome,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Cfeur  de  Lion,  "  this  is  all  too  solemn. 
By  Our  I^dy,  such  a  melancholy  countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil, 
might  make  men  think  thouwert  a  new-made  widow,  or  had  lost  a  betrothed 
lover,  at  least.  Cheer  up  — thou  hast  heard  doubtless  that  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  wo — why  then  keep  up  the  form  of  mourning?'' 

"  For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenel^-for  the  glory  which  hath  left 
my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned.  "  Departed  honour !  glory  which  hath  loft  our  house !" 
—he  repealed,  angrily ;  "  but  my  cousin  Edith  ia  privileged,  I  have  judged 
her  too  nastily,  she  baa  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of  me  too  harshly.  But 
tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have  faulted." 

" Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  "should  have  either  pardoned  an  offence,  or 
punished  it.  It  mis-becomea  him  to  assign  free  men,  Christians,  and  brave 
knights,  to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It  becomes  him  not  to  compromise 
and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  To  have  doomed 
the  unfortunate  to  death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  condemn  hinj  to  slavery  and  esiie,  was  barefaced  tyranny." 

'■  I  see,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "  you  are  of  those  pretty  ones  who 
think  an  absent  lover  as  bad  as  none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half  a 
Boore  of  light  horsemen  may  vet  follow  and  redeem  the  error,  if  thy  gallant 
have  in  keeping  any  secret  which  might  render  his  death  more  convenient 
than  his  banishment," 

"Peace  with  thy  scurril  jests!"  answered  Edith,  colouring  deeply  — 
"  Think  rather,  that  for  the  indulgence  of  thy  mood  thou  hast  lopped  from 
this  great  enterprise  one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of  one  of  its  most 
brave  supporters,  and  placed  a  servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen ;  nast  ^ven,  too,  ie  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast  shown  thine 
own  in  this  matter,  some  right  to  say  that  Richard  C(»ur  de  Lion  banished 
the  bravest  soldier  in  his  camp,  lest  hia  name  in  battle  might  match  his 

"I  —  I!"  exclaimed  Eiohard,  cow  indeed  greatly  moved  —  "am  I  one  to 
be  jealous  of  renown?  —  I  would  he  were  hero  to  profess  such  equality!  I 
would  waive  my  rank  and  my  crown,  and  meet  him,  man-like,  in  the  lists, 
that  it  might  appear  whether  Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to 
envy  the  prowess  of  mortal  man.    Gome,  Editb,  thou  tbink'^itiot'E^thou 
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saj'st.  Let  not  anger  or  grief  for  the  nbaenee  of  thy  lover,  niaie  thee 
iiDJuet  to  thy  kiasmao,  who,  cotwithstaoding  all  thy  tetchineEB,  Talues  thy 
good  report  as  high  as  tliat  of  any  one  living." 

"Theahaenoe  of  my  lover?"  smd  the  lady  Edith.  "Eat  yes— he  maybe 
well  termed  my  lover,  who  hath  p(ud  so  dear  for  the  title.  UDwortby  as  I 
might  be  of  such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him  forward 
in  the  nohle  path  of  chivalry ;  hut  that  I  forgot  my  rank,  or  that  he  pre- 
sumed he^ond  his,  is  false,  were  a  king  to  speak  it," 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  Eiehard,  "  do  not  put  words  in  my  mouth  which 
I  have  uot  spoken.  I  said  not  yon  had  graoed  this  man  heyond  the  favour 
,  which  a  good  knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  prinoeaa,  whatever  be  his  native 
oondition.  But,  by  Our  Lady,  I  know  something  of  this  love-gear— it  begins 
with  mute  respect  and  distant  reverence ;  but,  when  opportunities  occur, 
familiarity  increases,  and  so — Bat  it  skills  not  talking  with  one  who  thinks 
heraelf  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

"  My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to,  when  they  are  such,"  said 
Edith,  "  as  convey  no  insult  to  my  rank  and  character." 

"  Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  counsel,  hut  rather  command,"  said 
Kichard. 

"  Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  swd  Edith,  "  but  'it  la  because  they  have 
slaves  to  govern." 

"  Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of  Soldanrio,  when  you 
hold  BO  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the  King.  "  I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his 
word  than  this  William  of  Scotland,  who  must  needa  be  called  a  Lion,  for- 
sooth—  he  hath  foully  faulted  towards  me,  in  failing  to  send  the  auxiliary 
aid  he  promised.  Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  may  st  live  to  prefer  a  true 
Turk  to  a  false  Soot." 

"No — never  I"  answered  Edith — ^"not  should  Richard  himaolf  embrace 
the  false  religion,  which  he  crossed  the  seas  to  espcl  from  Palestine." 

"  Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and  thou  shait  have  it. 
Even  think  of  me  jvhat  thou  wilt,  pretty  Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we 
are  near  and  dear  cousina." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  hut  very  little  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been  dismissed  from  tbs 
camp;  and  King  Richard  sat  in  his  pavilion,  enjoying  an  evening  breeze 
from  the  west,  which,  with  unusual  coolness  on  her  wings,  seemed  SreaUied 
from  merry  England  for  the  refreshment  of  hor  adventurous  monarch,  as 
he  was  gradually  recovering  the  full  strength  which  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  his  gigantic  projects.  There  was  no  one  with  him;  De  Vanx  having  been 
sent  to  Asealon  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  military  muni- 
tion, and  most  of  his  other  attendants  being  occupied  in  different  depart- 
ments, all  preparing  for  the  re-opening  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  grand  pre- 
paratory review  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  which  waa  to  take  place  the 
iieit  day.  The  King  sat,  listening  to  the  busy  hum  among  the  soldiery,  the 
clatter  from  the  forges,  where  horse-shoes  were  preparing,  and  from  the 
tents  of  the  armourers,  who  were  repairine  harness  —  the  voice  of  the  sol- 
diers too,  aa  they  passed  and  repassed,  was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with 
its  very  tone  an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen  of 
approaching  victory.  While  Richard's  ear  drank  in  tliose  sounds  with  de- 
light and  while  1  e  yielded  himself  to  the  visions  of  conquest  and  of  glory 
which  they  s  iggested  an  equerry  told  him  that  a  messenger  from  Saladin 
waited  without 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King,  "and  with  due  honour,  Josoo- 

The  Fngli  h  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  person,  apparently  of  no 
higher  nnk  than  a  Nubian  alave,  whose  appearance  waa  nevertheless 
highly  interesting     He  was  of  superb  stature  and  nobly  formed,  and  hia 
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Hiding  features,  although  almost  jot-'blaok,  ehowed  nothiog  of  negro 
descent.  He  wore  over  hia  ooal-blnok  lookfi  a  milk-white  turban,  and  over 
his  shoulders,  a  short  mantle  of  the  same  ooloor,  open  in  front  and  at  the 
sleeves,  under  whii^h  appeared  a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reaching 
\Yilhin  a  handbreadth  of  the  knee.  The  rest  of  hia  muscular  limba,  both 
legs  and  arms,  were  bare,  exeepting  that  he  had  sandala  on  hia  feet,  and 
wore  a  collar  and  braoeleta  of  silver.  A  straight  broadswoi'd,  with  a  handle 
of  boswood,  and  a  aheath  covered  with  snake-skin,  was  Busponded  from  his 
waist  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  short  javelin,  ■with  a  broad,  bright,  steel 
head,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  ne  led,  bj  a  leaeh  of  twisted  silk 
and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  st^-hound. 

The  meesen^r  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same  time  partially  uncovering 
his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  humiliation,  and  having  touched  the  earth  with  hia 
forehead,  arose  so  far  aa  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  he  delivered  to  the  King 
a  silken  nankin,  enclosing  another  of  cloth  of  gold,  within  which  was  a 
letter  from  Saladin  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  translation  into  Norman- 
English,  which  may  be  modernized  thus: — 

"  Saladin,  King  of  kings,  to  Melech  Eic,  the  Lion  of  England.  Whcreag, 
we  are  informed  by  thy  last  message,  that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than 
peace,  and  our  enmity  rather  than  our  friendship,  we  account  thee  as  one 
blinded  in  this  matter,  and  ti-uSt  shortly  to  convince  thee  of  thine  error,  by 
the  help  of  our  invincible  forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  of  God,  and  Allah,  the  God  of  the  Prophet,  ahall  judge  the 
controversy  betwixt  us.  In  what  remmis,  we  make  noble  account  of  thee, 
and  of  the  gifts  which  thou  haat  sent  us,  and  of  the  two  dwarfs,  singular 
in  their  defonnity  as  Ysop,  and  mirthful  as  the  lute  of  Isaacfc.  And  in  re- 
quital of  these  tokens  from  the  treasure-house  of  thy  bounty,  behold  we 
have  sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave,  named  Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  hia 
oomplesion,  according  to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  the  dark- 
rtnded  fruit  hath  the  moat  exquisite  flavour.  Know  that  he  is  atrong  to 
execute  the  will  of  his  maater,  as  Bust^in  of  Zahlestan ;  aJso  he  is  wise  to 
give  counsel  when  thou  ahalt  learn  to  hold  communication  with  him,  for  the 
Lord  of  Speech  hafb  been  stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of 
his  palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the  hour  may  not  bo 
distant  when  he  may  render  thee  eood  service.  And  herewith  we  bid  thee 
farewell ;  trusting  tnat  our  moat  holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight 
of  the  truth,  failing  which  illumination,  our  desire  is,  for  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  thy  royal  health,  that  Allah  may  judge  between,  thee  and  us  in  a 
plain  field  of  battle." 

And  the  missive  was  sajictionod  by  tho  signature  and  seal  of  Uie  Soldan. 

Richard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood  before  him,  his  looks 
bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his  boaora,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life 
from  the  touch  of  a  Fromellieus.  The  king  of  England,  who,  as  it  was 
om'phatioally  said  of  his  successor  Henr|)r  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon  a 
MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of  him  whom 
he  now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in  the  lingua  Branca,  "  Art  thou  a 
pagan?" 

The  slave  ahook  his  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to  his  brow,  crossed  him- 
self in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then  resumed  his  posture  of  motionless 
humility. 

"  A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  "  and  mutilated  of  the 
organ  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs?" 

The  mute  again  slowly  ahook  his  head  in  token  of  negative,  pointed  with 
bis  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and  then  laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard ;  "  thou  dost  suffer  under  the  infliction 
of  God,  not  by  the  ecoelty  of  man.  Canst  thou  clean  an  armour  and  belt, 
and  buckle  it  in  time  of  need  1"  v  i  v  r  v  ■^■^^^  i  v 
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The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of  mail,  which  hung 
with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the  ohivalrous  monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of 
the  tent,  he  handled  it  with  Buck  nioetj  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show 
that  he  fully  understood  the  husiness  of  the  armour-hearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doabUeBa  he  a  uaeful  tnay^ — thou  shalt  wwt 
in  my  chamher,  and  on  my  person,"  said  the  King,  "to  show  how  much  I 
value  the  gift  of  the  royal  Soidan,  If  thou  hast  no  tonj;ue,  it  follows  thou 
eanat   carry   no   tales,   neither   provoke   mo   to   be   sudden   by  any  unfit 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  him  If  till  h 
stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant  as  w  t 
inands. 

•'  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thyffip  tl  dKhdf 

see  a  speok  of    u  t  da  k      n      n  tl    t    h    Id         d  wh      I    h  k      t        ■■ 
face  of  Saladin    t    h  uld  1     b   gl  t       d  II    1        th    fe  Id         h 

A  horn  -mas       nd  d  w  th  ut        dp  tly  &      H     nc  ft      11         t 

with  a  packet    t  d    pat  h      — '  1     m  L     1     d  my  I     1     h      aid 
delivered  it. 

■'  From  Engla  d—   u      wn  E  gl      1  p     t   1  K    h     1  t 

melancholy  enthusiasm —    Alas  I  th  y  1  ttl    th    k  h  w  h     i  th       So 
has  been  beset  by  sickness  and  w  —  f     tf      d        df   ward 

mies."     Then  opening  the  despat  h       h         d    h    tily      H   1  th         r 
from  no  peaceful  land  —  they  to     h        th       f    d    — N    ill     b 
must  peruse  these  tidings  alone,  a  d    1 1 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,       d  B    h    d  bs    b  d 

roGlancholy  details  which  had  b  ydtolmfmEgl      5 

cernirig  the  factions  that  were  tea     _  to  p  h         t      d  m  — 

disunion  of  his  brothers,  John  and  (iffy  d  th  i 
the  High  Justiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  —  the  ,, 
tised  by  the  noblas  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against 
their  masters,  which  aad  produced  every  where  scenes  of  discord,  and  ia 
some  instances  the  effusion  of  blood.  Details  of  incidents  mortiffin^  to  his 
pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority,  were  intermingled  with  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and  most  attached  counsellors,  that  lie  should 
presently  return  to  England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only  hope  of  saving 
the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord,  of  which  France  and 
Scotland  were  likely  to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill-omened  letters,  compared  the 
inteiligence  which  some  of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently 
stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totally  insensible  to  whatever  was  passing 
around  him,  although  seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the  entrance 
of  his  tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be 
seen  by  the  guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with  the  task  his  new 
master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian  slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned 
towards  the  King.  He  had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk 
and  brigandine,  and  was  now  busily  employed  on  a  broad  pavesae,  or  buck- 
ler, of  unusual  size,  and  covered  with  steel-piadng,  wbicD  Eicbard  often 
used  in  reconnoitring,  or  actually  storming  fortified  places,  as  a  more 
effectual  protection  against  missile  weapons,  than  the  narrow  triangular 
shield  used  on  horseback.  This  pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal  lions  of 
England,  nor  an;^  other  device,  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  against  which  it  was  advanced ;  the  care,  therefore,  of  the 
armour  was  addressed  to  oausing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright  as  crystal, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  successful.  Beyond  the  Nubian,  and 
scarce  visible  from  without,  lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his 
tirothei  slave,  and  which,  aa  if  be  felt  awed  bjbeing  transfe^^,(iiA,i$yal 
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owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  of  the  mute,  with  head  and  ears  on 
the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close  around  and  under  him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  his  now  attendant  wore  thus  oooujjiod,  anotheir 
actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled  among  the  group  of  English  yeo- 
men, about  a  score  of  whom,  respecting  the  unusuftllj  pensive  posture  and 
close  occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their  wont,  teeping  a 
silent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent.  It  was  not,  howoTer,  more  yigilant  tban 
usual.  Some  were  playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  whispers  of  tie  approaching  day  of  battle,  and  several 
lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  cai'eless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a  little  old  Turk, 
poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts, 
who  sometimes  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  Crnsaders,  though  treated 
always  with  contumely,  and  often  with  violonce.  Indeed,  the  luxury  and 
profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christjan  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  con- 
course in  their  tents,  of  musicians,  courtezans,  Jewish  merohuits,  Copts, 
Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  so  tliat  the  caftan 
and  turban,  though  to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  expedition,  were  nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  or  an 
alarming  sight  iu  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When,  however,  the  little 
insignificant  figure  we  have  described  approached  so  nigh  as  to  receive  soma 
interruption  from  the  warders,  he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his 
head,  showed  that  his  beard  and  eye-brows  were  shaved  like  those  of  a  pro- 
fessed buffoon,  and  that  the  espresaion  of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  feature;, 
as  well  as  of  his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of  a 
craved  imagination. 

"Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
these  wandering  enthusiasts  —  "dance,  or  we  will  scourge  thee  with  our 
bowstrings,  till  thou  spin  as  neve  ttip  d'i  und  1  1 !  y's  lash." — Thus 
shouted  the  wreokless  warders,  as  m  h  d  I  ht  d  at  ha  ng  a  subject  to 
teaze,  as  a  child  when  he  cateh  a  1  utte  fly  a  s  h  I  boy  upon  dis- 
covering a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  d  th  b  h  t  b  und  d  from  the  earth, 
and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  th  m  vnth  ngula  ap,  1  ty,  wiiicb,  when 
contrasted  with  his  slight  and  wa  t  d  fi_u  and  1  m  n  t  e  appearance, 
made  him  resemble  a  withered  1  af  tw  1  d  nd  and  a  und  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  winter's  breeze.  H  s  s  ngl  1  k  f  1  a  t  amed  upwards 
from  his  bald  and  shaven  head  as    f      m  upl   Id  him  by  Jt;  and 

indeed  it  seemed  as  if  supernatural  a  t  w        n  y  t    the  execution  of 

the  wild  -whirling  dance,  in  which  ar  th  1 1  tf  f  th  performer  was 
seen  to  touch  the  ground.  Amid  the  vaj,a  cs  of  h  ..  performance,  ho  flew 
here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approaching,  however,  though 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  entrance  of  the  roya!  tent;  so  that,  when  at 
length  he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still  higher 
than  those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  from 
the  King's  person. 

"Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeomaa;  "they  always  crave  a  drink  after 
their  merry-go-round," 

"Aha,  water,  say^st  thou.  Long  Allen?"— exclaimed  another  archer,  with 
a  most  scornful  emphasis  on  the  despised  element;  "how  wouldst  Oko  such 
beverage  thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing !" 

"  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a  third.  "  We  will  teach 
the  light-footed  old  infidel  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  drink  wino  of 
Cyprus." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  a  fourth;  "and  in  case  he  be  restive,  fetch  thou  Dick 
Hontec'a  horn,  that  he  drenches  his  mare  withal." 

A  circle  was  instantiy  formed  around  the  prostrate  and  exhausted  dervise, 
and  while  one  talJ  yeoman  i^od  his  feeble  form  &om  tlie  ground,  another 
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presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine,  laeapable  of  speech.'the  old  moa 
shook  his  head,  and  waved  away  from  him  with  his  hand  tlis  liquor  for- 
bidden by  the  Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  be  appeased, 

"The  horn,  the  horn!"  esolaimed  one.  "Little  difference  between  a, 
Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we  will  use  him.  conforming." 

"  By  Saint  George,  you  will  choke  him  1"  said  Long  Allen ;  "  and,  besides, 
it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon  a  heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  serve 
a  good  Christian  for  a  teebfe  night-cap." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and  pagans,  Long  Allen," 
replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  "  I  tell  tbee,  man,  that  this  fiagon  of  Cyprus  will 
set  his  brains  a-apinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direction  that  they  Tfcnt 
■whirling  in  the  dancing,  and  so  bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again.-— 
Choke !  he  will  no  more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  blaek  bitch  on  the  pound 
of  butter." 

"And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blaoklsos,  "why  shouldet  thou 
grudge  the  poor  paynim  devil  a  drop  of  drink  on  earth,  since  thou  know'st 
he  is  not  to  have  a  drop  to  oool  tie  tip  of  his  tongue  through  a  long 
eternity?" 

"  ThaTVere  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  aaid  Long  Allen,  "  only  for  being  a 
Turk,  aa  his  father  was  before  him.  Had  he  been  Christian  turned  heathen, 
Ij^iftt  you  the  hottest  corner  had  boon  good  winter  quarters  for  hira," 
'■^' Hold  thy  peace,  Long  Allen,"  said  Ilenry  Woodstall ;  "  I  tell  thee  that 
tongue  of  thine  is  not  the  shortest  limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophesy  that  it 
wilTbring  thee  in  to  disgrace  with  rather  Tranoia, as  onoe  about  Uieblaok-eyed 
Syrian  wench. — But  here  comes  the  horn. — Be  aotive  a  bit,  man,  wilt  thou, 
and  just  force  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  thy  dudgeon-dagger." 

"  Hold,  hold  —  he  is  comfortable,"  said  Tomalin ;  "  see,  see,  he  signs  for 
the  goblet — give  him  room,  boys.  Oop  seij  es,  quoth  the  Dutchman^  down 
it  goes  like  lamb's-wool  1  Nay,  they  are  true  topers  when  once  they  begin 
— your  Turk  never  coughs  in  his  cup,  or  stints  in  hia  liquoring." 

In  feet,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or  at  least  seemed  to 
drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very  bottom  at  a  single  pull ;  and  when  he 
took  it  from  his  lips,  after  the  whole  contents  were  eshausted,  only  uttered, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words  Allah  kerim,  or  God  is  merciful.  There  was  a 
laugh  among  the  yeomen;who  witnessed  this  pottle-deep  potation,  so  ob- 
EtroperouB,  as  to  rouse  and  disturb  the  King,  who,  raisiug  his  finger,  said, 
angrily,  "  How,  knaves,  no  respect,  no  observance  V 

AH  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
Bichard,  which  at  some  times  admitted  of  much  military  familiarity,  and 
at  others  exacted  the  most  precise  respeet,  although  the  latter  humour  was 
of  much  more  rare  oooucrence.  Hastening  to  a  more  reverent  distance 
from  the  royal  person,  they  attempted  to  drag  along  with  thom'the  mara- 
bout, who,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous  fatigue,  or  overpowered  by 
the  potent  draught  he  had  just  swallowed,  resisted  being  moved  from  Uie 
Bpot,  both  with  struggles  and  groans. 

"  Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long  Allen  to  his  mates ;  "  by 
Saint  Christopher,  you  will  make  our  Dickon  go  beside  himself,  and  we 
shall  have  his  dagger  presently  fly  at  our  costards.  Leave  him  alone,  in. 
less  than  a  minute  he  will  sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darted  another  impatient  glance  to 
the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste,  leaving  the  dervise  on  the  ground, 
unable,  aa  it  seemed,  to  stir  a  single  limb  or  joint  of  his  body.  In  a 
moment  afterward,  and  aU  was  aa  slill  and  quiet  as  it  had  been  before  Uie 
intrusion. 

Voi,.IX„— 40  3  c 
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For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  or  longer,  after  tlie  incident  re- 
lated, all  remained  porfecUy  quiet  in  the  front  of  the  royal  habitation.  The 
King  lead,  and  mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pa-vilion — behind,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the 
ample  pavesse — in  front  of  all,  at  an  hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own 
sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence,  while,  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  tliem 
and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely  to  be  difitingnished  from  a  bundle  of 
rags,  the  senseless  form  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from  the  brilliant  reflec- 
tion which  the  surface  of  the  highly  polished  shield  now  afforded,  by  means 
of  which  be  beheld,  to  bis  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised 
his  bead  gently  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all  aTOund  him,  moving 
with  a  well-adjusted  precaution,  wliieli  seemed  entirely  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  ebrietj.  He  couobed  his  head  instantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was  un- 
observed, and  began,  witb  the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  voluntary 
effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King, 
but  stopping,  and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which,  mov- 
ing towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness,  vthen  she  thinks 
she  is  the  subject  of  observation.  This  apeoios  of  movement  appeared  sus- 
picious to  the  Ethiopian,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference  should  seem  to  be  neces- 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  seinent- 
like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  ho  was  about  ten  yard's  distance  from  Eich- 
ard's  person,  when,  starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger,  st«od  at  the  King's  back  in  less  than  an  instant^  and  brandished 
aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  ha  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not  the 
presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved  their  heroio  Monarch  —  hut 
the  motions  of  the  Nubiau  had  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  en- 
thusiast, and  ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm. 
Turning  his  fanatical  wrath  upon  what  thus  unespectedly  interposed  be- 
twixt him  and  his  object,  the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout, 
dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which,  however,  only  grazed  his 
arm,  while  the  far  superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him  to 
the  ground.  Aware  of  what  hnd  passed,  Richard  had  now  arisen,  and  with 
little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance, 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing  an  intru- 
sive wasp,  caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaiming 
only,  "  Ha,  dog  I"  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the  skull  of  the  assassin,  who 
uttered  twice,  once  in  a  loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words,  "Allah 
ackbarl"  —  God  is  victorious  —  and  expired  at  the  King's  feet. 

"Ye  are  careful  warders," said  Eiohard  to  his  archers,  in  a  t«neof  soorn- 
ful  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle  of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and 
tumult  they  now  rushed  into  his  tent ;— "  watchful  sentinels  ye  arc,  to  leave 
me  to  do  such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand.  — Be  silent  all  of  you, 
Sjiii  cease  your  senseless  clamour!  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before?  — 
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Here  —  caart  thai  cairion  out  of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the  trunJt, 
and  stick  it  on  a  lanee,  taking  care  jx>  turn  the  face  to  Mecca,  that  he  may 
the  easier  toil  the  foul  impostor,  on  'vchoBe  inspiration  he  came  hither,  how 
he  has  sped  on  his  eri'and. — Por  thea,  my  swart  and  silent  fi-iend,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  Ethiopian — "But  how's  this? — thou  art  wounded — and  with 
a  poisoned  weapon,  I  wari-JiBt  me,  for  by  force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal 
as  that  could  scarce  hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the  lion's  hide.  —  Suck  the 
poison  from  his  wound,  one  of  you  —  the  yenom  ia  harmless  on  the  lips, 
though  fatal  when  it  mingles  with  the  hlood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with  hesitation,  the  ap- 
prehension of  so  strange  a  danger  prevaiilcg  with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"  IIow  now,  sirrahB,"  continued  the  King,  "  are  you  dainty-lipped,  or  dO 
you  fear  death  that  you  dally  thus  ?" 

"Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to  whom  the  King  looked 
as  he  spoke,  "  but  methinks  I  would  not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake 
of  a  black  ohattel  there,  that  ia  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martle- 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poisoi 
"ns  if  he  said,  Go  to,  swallow  a  gooseberry  1" 

"N.iy,"  said  Eichard,  "I  never  bade  man  do  that  which  I  would  not  do 
myself." 

And,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  espostula- 
tions  of  those  around,  and  the  respectful  opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself, 
the  King  of  England  applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treat- 
ing with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He 
had  no  sooner  intermitted  his  singular  occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started 
from  him,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  hy  gestures,  as  firm 
in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  determination  not  to 
permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so  degrading  an  employment.  Long  Allen 
also  interposed,  saying  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  King  en- 
gaging again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth, 
wore  at  the  service  of  the  negro,  (as  he  called  the  Ethiopian,)  and  that  he 
would  cat  him  up  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mouth  should  again 
approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  oflioors,  added  his  remonstrances. 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  net  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that  the  hounds  have 
lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over,"  said  the  King  —  "the  wound  will  bo  a, 
triGc,  for  the  blood  is  scarce  drawn  —  an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper 
scratch  —  and  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of 
precaution,  though  it  ia  needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own  condescension, 
though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity  and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  con- 
tinued to  make  remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  King 
imposed  silence  on  him. 

"Peace,  I  prithee — make  no  more  of  it — I  did  it  but  to  show  these 
ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might  help  each  other  when  these 
cowardly  caitiffs  come  against  us  with  sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts. — 
But,"  he  added,  "  take  tnee  this  Nubian  to  thy  quarters,  Neville  —  I  have 
changed  my  mind  touching  him — let  him  be  well  oared  for — But,  hark  in 
thine  ear  —  see  that  he  escapes  thee  not  —  tiiereis  more  in  him  than  seems, 
let  him  have  all  liberty,  so  that  he  leave  not  the  camp. — And  you,  ye- beef- 
devouring,  wine-swilling  English  mastiffs,  get  ye  to  your  guard  again,  and 
be  sure  you  keep  it  more  warily.  Think  not  you  are  now  in  your  own  land 
of  fair  play,  where  men  speak  before  they  strike,  and  shake  hands  ere  they 
out  throats.  Danger  in  our  land  walks  openly,  and  with  his  blade  drawn, 
and  defies  the  foe  whom  he  means  to  assault;  but  here,  he  challenges  you 
with  a  silk  glove  instead  of  a  steel-gauntlet,  cuts  your  throat  with  the  feather 
of  a  turtle-doTC,  stabs  you  with  the  longuo  of  a  priest's  brooch,  or  throttles 
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you  witli  tho  laoe  of  my  lady's  boddlce.  Go  to  —  keep  your  eyes  open  ai  I 
joiic  mouths  shot — drink  less  and  look  aliarper  about  you ;  or  I  will  plate 
jour  huge  stomachs  on  such  short  allowance,  as  would  pinch  that  of  a 
patient  Scotchman." 

The  yoemen,  nbaBhcd  and  mortified,  withdrew  to  their  post,  and  Neyilie 
■was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with  bis  master  upon  the  risk  of  passing  oter 
thus  elightJy  their  negligence  upon  their  doty,  and  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
ample in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated  aa  the  permitting  one  bo  suapioiouB 
as  the  marabout  to  approach  within  dagger's  length  of  hia  parson,  when 
llichard  interrupted  him  with  "  Speak  not  of  it,  Neville — wouldet  thoa  hare 
mo  avenge  a  petty  risk  to  myself  more  severely  than  the  loss  of  England's 
banner  1  It  has  been  stolen — stolen  W  a,  thief,  or  delivered  up  by  a  traitor, 
and  no  blood  has  been  shed  for  it> — My  sable  friend,  thou  art  an  espounder 
of  mysteiies,  saith  the  illustrious  SoJdan  —  now  would  I  give  Ihee  thine 
own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by  raising  one  still  blackeir  than  thyself,  or  by  what 
other  means  thou  wilt,  thou  couldst  show  me  the  thief  who  did  mine  honour 
that  wrong.     What  say'st  thou?  hal" 

The  youth  eeemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered  only  that  imperfeet  sound 
proper  to  his  melancholy  condition,  then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the 
King  with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  and  nodded  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"liow  !"  said  EJchard,  wili  joyful  iiopatience.  "  Wilt  thou  undertake 
to  make  discovory  in  this  matter!" 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

"But  how  (thall  we  understand  each  other?"  said  the  K.ing. —  " Canst 
thou  write,  good  fellow!" 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "They  wore  readier  in  ray 
father's  tent  than  mine  —  but  they  bo  somewhere  about,  if  this  scorching 
climate  hath  not  dried  up  the  ink.  —  Why,  this  fellow  is  a  jewel — a  hlacE 
diamond,  Neville." 

"  So  please  you,  my  liego,"  said  Neville,  "  if  I  might  speak  my  poor  mind, 
it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware.  This  man  must  be  a  wizard,  and  wizards 
deal  with  the  Enemy,  who  hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat, 
and  bring  dissension  into  our  councils,  and " 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "Hollo  to  your  northern  hound  when 
he  IB  close  on  the  haunoh  of  the  deer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not 
to  stop  Plantagenefwhen  he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his  honour." 

The  slave,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been  writing,  in  whioh  art  he 
seemed  skilful,  now  arose,  and  pressing  what  he  had  written  to  his  brow, 
prostrated  himself  as  usual,  ere  he  delivered  it  into  the  King's  hands.  The 
scroll  was  in  French,  although  their  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  conducted 
by  Richard  in  the  lingua  Franca. 

"  To  Eichard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King  of  England,  this  from 
the  humblest  of  his  slaves.  Mysteries  are  the  sealed  caskets  of  Heaven, 
but  wisdom  may  devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Wore  your  slave  stationed 
where  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  were  made  to  pass  before  him  in 
order,  doubt  nothing,  that  if  he  who  did  tho  injury  whereof  ray  King  com- 
plains shall  be  among  the  number,  he  may  be  made  manifest  in  his  iniquity, 
though  it  be  hidden  under  seven  veils." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George  I"  said  King  Richard,  "  thou  hast  spoken  mosl 
opportunely.  —  Neville,  thou  know'st,  that  when  we  muster  our  troops  to- 
morrow, the  princes  have  agreed,  that  to  expiate  the  aifront  offered  to  Eng- 
land in  the  theft  of  her  Banner,  the  leaders  should  pass  our  new  standard 
as  it  floats  on  Saint  George's  Mount,  and  salute  it  with  formal  regard. 
Believe  me,  the  aooret  traitor  will  not  dare  to  absent  himself  from  an  expur- 
gation so  solemn,  lest  his  very  abs^ce  should  be  matter  of  suspicion.  Thero 
will  we  plaoe  our  sable  man  of  counsel,  and,  if  his  art  can  detect  the  villain, 
leave  me  to  deal  with  him,"  ,  -  . 

,,(..<hnIc 
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"  My  liege,"  said  Neville,  -wifch  the  frankness  of  an  English  bfiroc,  "beware 
what  work  you  begin.  Here  is  the  concord  of  out  holy  league  unexpectedly 
renewed — wiU  you,  upon  such  suspicions  as  &  negro  slave  can  inatil,  tear 
open  wounds  so  lately  closed — or  will  you  nse  the  solemn  procession, 
adopted  for  the  reparation  of  your  honour,  and  tho  establishment  of  Tina- 
nimity  amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the  means  of  again  finding  out 
new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving  ancient  quarrels?  Itwerescaroo  too  strong 
to  say,  this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration  your  Grace  made  to  the  assem- 
bled Council  of  the  Crusade." 

"  Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  him,  "  thy  seal  makes  thee 
presumptuous  and  unmannerly.  Never  did  I  promise  to  abstain  from  taking 
whatever  means  were  most  promising,  to  discover  the  infamous  author  of 
the  attack  on  myhonour.  Ere  I  had  done  so,  I  would  have  renounced  my 
kingdom  —  my  life.  All  my  declarations  were  under  this  necessary  and 
absolute  qualifloation;  —  only,  if  Austria  had  stepped  forth  and  owned  the 
injury  like  a  man,  I  proffered,  for  the  sake  of  Christendom,  to  have  forgiven 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "  what  hops  that  this  juggling 
slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  with  your  Grace!" 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  tlie  King;  "llioii  think'st  thyself  mighty  wise, 
and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind  thou  my  charge  touching  this  fellow  ^tliero  is 
more  in  him  than  thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom.— And  thou,  swart 
and  silent,  prepare  to  perform  the  feat  thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the 
word  of  a  King,  thou  shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense.  —  Lo,  he  writes 


The  muto  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  King,  with  the  same 
form  as  befbre,  another  slip  of  paper,  containing  those  words. — "  The  will 
of  the  King  is  the  law  to  his  slave — nor  doth  it  become  him  to  ask  guerdoa 
for  discharge  of  his  devoir." 

"  Onerdon  and  devoir!"  said  the  King,  interrupting  himself  as  he  read, 
and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the  English  tongue  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
words, —  "These  Eastern  people  will  profit  by  the  Crusaders  —  they  are  ac- 
quiring the  language  of  chivalry ! — And  see,  Neville,  how  discomposed  that 
fellow  looks — wore  it  not  for  his  colour,  he  would  blush.  I  should  not  think 
it  strange  if  he  undersfaod  what  I  say  —  they  are  perilous  linguists." 

"The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye,"  said  Neville;  "it  is 
nothing  more." 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper  with  his  finger,  as 
he  proceeded,  "this  bold  scroll  proceeds  to  say,  that  oar  trusty  mufc  is 
charged  with  a  message  from  Saladin  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  and 
craves  means  and  opportunity  to  deliver  it.  What  think'st  thou  of  a  request 
so  mi>dest — ha  I  Neville?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville,  "  how  such  freedom  may  relish  with  your 
Grace;  but  the  lease  of  the  messeneer's  nock  would  be  a  short  one,  who 
should  carry  such  a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  part  of  your  M^'esty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his  sunburnt  beauties,"  said 
Kichard ;  "and  for  punishing  this  fellow  for  discharging  his  master's 
errand,  and  tliat  when  he  has  just  saved  my  life  —  methmks  it  were  some- 
thing too  summary,  I'll  tell  thee,  Neville,  a  secret — for,  although  one 
sable  and  mate  minister  be  present,  he  cannot,  thou  know'st,  tell  it  over 
again,  even  if  he  should  chance  to  understand  ua— I  tell  thee,  that  for  this 
fortnight  past,  I  have  been  under  a  strange  spell,  and  I  would  I  were  disen- 
obanted.  There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done  me  good  serTiee,  but  Jo  you, 
he  oanoels  his  interest  in  me  by  some  deep  injury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  who  hath  deserved  death  at  my  hands  for  some  treachery  or  some  insult, 
is  sure  to  be  the  very  person,  of  ali  others,  who  confers  upon  me  some  obli' 
gation  that  overbalances  his  demerits,  and  renders  respite  of  his  sentence  a 
debt  due  from  my  hononr.  Thus,  thou  see'st,  I  am  deprived  of  the  best 
3c2 
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part  of  my  rojal  fanction,  EJnce  I  can  neitlier  punish  men  nor  reward  them. 
tJntil  tho  inflaenca  of  this  disqnalifjing  plaoet  be  passed  away,  I  will  aay 
nothing  conceming  the  request  of  this  our  sable  attendant,  save  that  it  is 
an  unusually  bolif  one,  and  that  his  heat  chance  of  finding  grace  in  our 
eyes  will  he,  to  endeavour  ta  make  the  disoovery  which  he  proposes  to 
achieve  in  our  behalf.  Meanwhile,  NeTille,  do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and 
let  him  be  honourably  cared  for. — And  hart  thee  once  more,"  he  said,  in  a> 
low  whisper,  "  seek  out  yonder  hermit  of  Bngaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me 
forthwith,  be  he  saint  or  savage,  madmaa  or  sane.  Let  me  see  him  pri- 
vately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  tent,  signing  to  the  Nubian  to  follow  him,  and 
much  surprised  at  what  ho  had  seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the  un- 
usual demeanour  of  the  King.  In  general,  no  task  was  so  easy  as  to  dis- 
cover Richard's  immediate  course  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  difficult  to  calculate  its  duration  :  for  no  weather- 
cock obeyed  the  changing  wind  more  readily,  than  the  King  his  gusts  of 
passion.  But,  on  the  present  oocasion,  his  manner  seemed  unusually  con- 
strained and  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  to  guess  whether  displeasure  or 
kindness  predominated  in  his  conduct  towards  his  new  dependant,  or  in  the 
looks  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  regarded  him.  The  ready  service 
which  the  King  had  rendered  to  oounteraot  the  bad  efieots  of  the  Wuhian's 
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Jg      cc      tm       dth  glbtw        thnithtth'a         h 

w      d    1      I  wl  th      th        tti         t  m  ght  1         ]  p      th       h  1 

1  tto  red  t  d  th  t   th      f         h     as     m  d         th     m       t  ni 

t    1  d  m  wh    h  m  ght        t  w  th      th        h    -a  t         A    f      th 

N  I        lywh  t  h    h  d      q       dth       t   f       tl  gth   E    o- 

1        Iggthig  d  dthtttEgllte        t 

least  was  unknown  to  him,  since  having  watthed  him  closely  during  the  last 
part  of  the  interview,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any  one  understanding 
a  conversation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject,  to  have  so  completely 
avoided  the  apppearauoe  of  taking  on  interest  in  it. 


linpfEr  tI)E  '^iiiiiiti|-#nniiii. 


Our  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  previous  to  the  incidents 
last  mentioned,  when,  as  the  reader  must  remember,  the  unfortunate  Knight 
sf  the  Leopard,  bestowed  upon  the  Arabian  physician  by  King  Richard, 
rather  as  a  slave  than  in  any  other  capacity,  was  exiled  from  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders,  in  whose  ranks  be  had  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  distin- 
ffuished  himself.  He  followed  his  new  master,  for  so  he  must  now  term  the 
Elakim,  to  the  Moorish  tents  which  contained  his  retinue  and  his  property, 
(fith  the  stupid  feelings  of  one  who,  fallen  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice, 
md  escaping  unexpectedly  with  life,  is  just  able  to  drag  him  from  the  fatal 
spot,  but  without  the  power  of  estimating  tho  extent  of  the  damage  which 
lie  has  sustained.  Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  threw  himself,  without  speech 
-j{  any  kind,  upon  a  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hidoj  which  was  pointed  out 
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to  liim  by  hilt  oocduoioi-,  and,  hidiog  hia  faco  betwist  his  hands,  groaned 
heavily,  as  if  his  heart  was  on  the  point  of  bursting.  Ihe  physician  heard 
him,  aa  he  was  giring  orders  to  his  numaroua  domostica  to  prepare  for  their 
departure  the  nest  morning  before  dajbreali,  and,  rooved  with  oompasaion, 
interrupted  his  occupation,  to  sit  down  oross-legged,  by  tho  side  of  his 
couch,  and  administer  comfort  accordiog  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  bo  of  good  comfort —  for  what  sayeth  the  poet — 
'It  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  the  servant  of  a  kind  master,  than  be  the 
elave  of  his  own  wild  passions.'  Again,  be  of  good  courage ;  becaiiae, 
whereas  Ysouf  Ben  Yagoube  was  Bold  to  a  King  by  his  brethren,  even  to 
Pharaoh  Kin^  of  Egypt,  thy  king  bath,  on  tho  other  hand,  bestowed  thee 
on  one  who  wili  be  to  thee  as  a  brother." 

Sit  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim,  but  hia  heart  'was  too 
full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds  which  acoompanied  hia  abortive  attempts  to 
I'eply,  induced  the  kind  physician  to  desist  from  his  premature  endeavours 
at  consolation.  He  left  nia  new  domestic,  or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his 
sorrows,  and  having  commanded  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their 
departure  on  tlie  morning,  eat  down  npon  tJio  carpet  of  tho  tent,  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  moderate  repast.  After  he  had  thus  refreshed  himself, 
aimslar  viands  were  offered  to  the  Scottish  Knight;  but  though  the  slaves 
lot  him  understand  that  the  nest  day  would  be  far  advanced  ero  they  would 
halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment.  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  overcome  the 
disgust  whicn  be  felt  against  swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could  be 
previuled  upon  to  tftste  nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

Uo  was  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  performed  his  usual  devo- 
tions, and  betaken  himself  to  his  repose,  nor  had  sleep  visited  him  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  when  a  movement  took  place  among  tiie  domestics,  which, 
though  attended  with  no  speech,  and  very  little  noise,  made  him  aware  they 
were  loading  the  camels  and  preparing  for  departure.  In  the  course  of 
these  preparations,  the  last  person  who  was  disturbed,  esoepting  the  physi- 
cian himaelf,  was  the  Knight  of  Scotland,  whom,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  sort  of  major-domo,  or  master  of  the  household,  acquainted  that  he 
must  arise.  He  did  so,  without  farther  answer,  and  followed  him  into  the 
moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most  of  wiiich  were  already  loaded,  and 
one  only  remained  kneeling  until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number  of  horaea  ready  bridled  and 
saddled,  and  the  Hakim  himself,  coming  forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them 
■with  as  much  agility  as  the  grave  deeornm  of  his  oharaeter  permitted,  and 
directed  another,  which  he  pointed  out,  to  bs  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth.  An 
English  ofGoer  was  in  attendance,  to  ^scort  them  through  the  camp  of  the 
Cruaadors,  and  to  ensure  their  leaving  it  in  safety,  and  all  was  ready  for 
their  departure.  The  pavilion  which  they  had  left,  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
struck  with  singular  despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and  coverings  composed 
the  burden  of  the  last  camel — when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly 
the  verse  of  the  Koran,  "  God  be  our  guide,  and  Mohammed  our  protector 
in  the  desert  as  in  the  watered  field,"  the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  ia 
motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by  the  various  sentinels 
■who  maintained  guard  there,  and  suffered  to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a 
muttered  corse  upon  their  prophet,  as  they  passed  the  post  of  some  more 
zealous  Crusader.  At  length,  the  last  barriers  were  left  behind  them,  and 
the  party  formed  themselves  for  the  march  with  military  precaution.  Two 
or  three  horsemen  advanced  in  froBt  as  a  vanguard ;  one  or  two  remained 
a  bowshot  in  the  rear;  and,  wherever  tiie  ground  admitted,  others  were  de- 
tached to  koep  an  ontlook  on  the  flanks.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
onward,  while  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  back  on  the  moonlight  camp,  might 
now  indeed  seem  banished,  deprived  at  once  of  honour  and  liberty,  from 
the  glimmering   banners   under  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain  additional 
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j-enuwn,  and  the  tented  dwelliiigs  of  uhivalry,  of  ChriBtianity,  and — of  Edith 
Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  hia  side,  obaerved,  in  his  usual  tone  of  senten- 
tious  consolation  —  "  It  is  unwise  to  look  back  when  the  journey  Jieth  for- 
ward ;"  and  as  ho  spoke,  tho  horso  of  the  knight  mside  such  a  periloua 
stumble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical  moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  hint  to  gire  more  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  steeo,  which  more  than  once  required  tho  OBsIstnnce  and 
support  of  the  cheok-bridle,  although,  in  other  respecta,  nothing  could  bo 
more  easy  at  once,  and  active,  than  the  ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal 
(which  was  a  mare)  proceeded. 

"The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sententious  physician,  "are 
like  those  of  human  fortune ;  seeing  that  amidst  his  moat  swift  and  easy 
pace,  the  rider  must  guard  himself  against  a  fall,  and  that  it  is  when  pros- 
perily  is  at  the  highest;  that  our  prudence  should  be  awake  and  vigilant  to 
prevent  misfortune." 

■  The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honeycomb,  and  it  is  scarce  b, 
wonder  that  the  knight,  mortified  and  harassed  with  misfortunes  and  abaso- 
meat,  becamo  something  impatient  of  hearing  his  misery  made,  at  every 
turn,  the  ground  of  proverbs  and  apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite, 

"Methinks,"  ho  said,  rather  peevishly,  "I  wanted  no  additional  illustra- 
tion of  the  instability  of  fortune  —  though  I  would  thank  thee,  Sir  Hakim, 
for  thy  ohoicB  of  a  steed  for  me,  would  the  jade  but  stumble  so  effectually 
as  at  once  to  break  my  neck  and  her  own." 

"  My  brother,"  anssvered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
"  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish.  Thou  say'st  in  thy  heart,  Wiat  the 
sage  should  have  given  you,  as  hia  guest,  the  younger  and  better  horse,  and 
reserved  the  old  one  for  himself;  out  know,  that  the  defects  of  the  older 
steed  may  be  compensatfld  by  the  energies  of  the  young  rider,  whereas  the 
violence  of  the  young  horse  requires  to  be  moderated  by  the  cold  temper  of 
the  older," 

So  spoke  the  sage ;  but  neither  to  this  observation  did  Sir  Kenneth  return 
any  answer  which  could  lead  to  a  continuance  of  their  conversation,  and 
tho  physician,  wearied,  perhaps,  of  administering  comfort  to  one  who  would 
not  Idc  comforted,  signed  to  one  of  his  retinue. 

"Hassan,"  he  said,  "hast  thou  nothing  wherewith  to  beguile  the  way?" 
Hassan,  stor^-teller  and  poet  by  profession,  spurred  up,  upon  this  sum- 
mons, to  exercise  hia  calling.  —  "  Lord  of  the  palace  of  life,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  physician,  "thou,  before  whom  the  angel  Azraol  spreadeth  hia 
win^  for  flight — thou,  Tviaer  than  Solimaun  Ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  signet 
■was  inscribed  the  real  name  which  controls  the  spirita  of  the  elements — 
forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  while  thou  trnvallest  upon  lie  track  of  benevolence, 
bearing  healing  and  hope  wherever  thou  comest,  thine  own  course  should 
be  saddened  for  lack  of  tho  talc  and  of  the  song.  Behold,  while  thy  servant 
is  at  thy  side,  he  will  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  bis  memory,  as  the  foun- 
tain sendcth  her  stream  beside  the  pathway,  for  the  refreshment  of  him  that 
walketh  thereon." 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  hia  voice,  afld  began  a  tale  of  love 
and  magic,  intermixed  with  ftats  of  warlike  achievement  and  ornamented 
with  abundant  quotations  from  the  Persian  poets  with  whose  compositions 
the  orator  seemed  famil  ar  Ihe  retinue  of  the  physician  such  excepted 
ag  were  necessarily  detained  in  attendance  on  -the  can  els  thronged  up  to 
the  narratoj,  and  pressed  as  close  as  deferen  e  for  then  mastoi  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  delight  which  the  inhabitints  of  the  Bast  have  ever  denved 
from  this  species  of  exhibition 

At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfe  t  knowledge  of  the  Ian 
guage.  Sir  Kenneth  might  have  ben  ntti  sted  in  th  rec  tation  which, 
though  dictated  by  a  mtre  oxtravigant  imagmat  on   an  1  expressed  m  mora 
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inflated  and  motaphoricnl  language,  boro  yet  a  strong  reaemblance  to  the 
romancBB  of  chivalry,  then  so  feshwnable  in  Europe.  But  as  matters  stood 
with  him,  he  was  scarcely  eren  aensible  that  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the  ca- 
Taloade  recited  and  sung,  in  a  low  tome,  for  nearly  two  hours,  modulating 
his  voise  to  the  various  moods  of  passion  iBtrodnced  into  the  tale,  and  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  now  low  murmnrs  of  applause,  now  muttered  expressions 
of  wonder,  now  sighs  aiid  tears,  and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  extract  from  euoh  an  audience,  a  tribute  of  smiles,  and  even  laughter. 

During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile,  however  abstracted  by 
his  own  deep  sorrow,  was  occasionally  awakened  by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog, 
secured  in  a  wicker  enclosure  suspended  on  one  of  the  camels,  which,  as  aa 
experienced  woodsman,  ho  had  ao  hesitation  in  recognizing  to  be  that  of  his 
own  faithful ■  hound ;  and  from  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  animal,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  master's  vicinity,  and,  in  bis  way,  invoking 
his  aasistaneo  for  liberty  and  rescue. 

"  Alas  1  poor  Eoswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  callest  for  aid  and  sympathy  upon 
one  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou  thyself  art.  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee, 
or  return  thy  afiecliou,  since  it  would  serve  but  to  load  our  parting  with  yet 
more  bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  spaoo  of  dim  hazy  dawn,  which 
forms  the  twilight  of  a  Syrian  morning.  But  when  the  very  first  line  of 
the  sun's  disk  began  to  rise  above  the  level  horizon,  and  when  the  very  first 
level  ray  shot  glimmering  in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  which  the 
travellers  had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  El  Hakim  himself  over- 
powered and  cot  short  the  narrative  of  the  tale-teller,  which  he  caused  to 
resound  along  the  sands  the  solemn  summons,  which  ijie  muezzins  thunder 
at  morning  from  the  minaret  of  every  mosque. 

"  To  prayer  I — to  praver !  God  is  the  one  God. — To  prayer  I — to  prayer  1 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. — To  prayer — to  prayer  I  Time  is  flying 
from  you. — To  prayer — to  prayerl    Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to  you." 

In  an  inetftnt  each  Moslem  cost  himgelf  from  his  horse,  turned  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with  sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions, 
which  wore  elsewhere  required  to  be  made  with  water,  while  each  indi- 
vidual, in  brief  but  fervent  ejaculations,  recommended  himsolf  to  the  care, 
and  his  sins  to  the  forgiveness  of  Cod  and  the  Prophet.  Even  Sir  Kenneth,, 
whose  reason  at  once  a  dp  jud  w  offended  by  seeing  his  companiona 
engaged  in  that  which  h  d     d  as  an  act  of  idolatry,  could  not  help 

i^speeting  the  sincerity  f  th  m  g  ded  zeal,  and  being  stimulated  by 
their  fervour  to  apply  s  ppl  t  ns  t  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  wondering, 
meanwhile,  what  new-b  n  f  1  g  Id  teach  bim  to  accompany  in  prayer, 
though  with  varied  inv    at  n  th  y  Saracens,  whose  heathenish  wor- 

ship he  had  conceived  a  m  d  h  urabSe  to  the  land  in  which  high 
miracles  had  been  wr      h     and  wh       the  day-star  of  redemption  had 

The  act  of  devotion  h  w  h       h  rendered  in  such  strange  society, 

burst  purely  from  his  t  1  f  1  ngs  f  religions  duty,  and  had  its  usual 
effect  in  composing  the  p  ,  h  h  hid  been  long  harassed  by  so  rapid  a 
succession  of  calamities.  The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Christian. 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  teaches  the  best  lesson  of  palience  under 
afQiction ;  since  wherefore  should  wo  mock  the  Deity  with  supplications, 
when  we  insult  him  by  murmuring  under  his  decrees?  or  how,  while  oui 
prayers  have^in  every  word  admitted  the  vanity  and  nothingoess  of  the 
things  of  time  in  comparison  to  those  of  eternity,  should  we  hope  to  deceive- 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  by  permitting  the  world  and  worldly  passions  to 
reaSsume  the  reins  even  immediately  after  a  solemn  address  to  Heaven  ? 
But  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  of  these.  He  felt  himself  comforted  and  strength- 
ened, and  better  prepared  to  esecute  or  submit  to  whatever  his  destiny  might 
call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer. 
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Meanwhile,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their  aaddles,  and  dontinued 
their  routo,  and  the  tale-telier,  Hassan,  resumed  the  thread  of  his  nan^ative; 
but  it  was  no  longer  to  the  same  attentiye  nndience.  A  horseman,  who  had 
aeoended  some  high  ground  on  the  right  haad  of  the  little  column,  had 
returned  on  a  speedy  gallop  to  El  HaUim,  and  communicated  with  him. 
Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  had  then  been  despatched ,^and  the  little  baud, 
whiuh  might  consist  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  persona,  began  to  follow  them 
with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose  gestures,  and  advance  or  retreat,  they 
were  to  augur  good  or  evil.  Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inattentive,  or 
being  himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances  on  the  flank,  stinted  in 
his  song ;  and  the  march  became  silent,  save  when  a  eamel-drivei'  called  ou6 
to  his  patient  charge,  or  some  ansious  follower  of  the  Hakim  communicated 
with  his  nest  neigiibour,  in  a  hurried  and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded  a  ridge,  composed  of 
hilloeks  of  sand,  which  concealed  from  their  main  body  the  object  that  had 
created  this  alarm  among  their  scoute.  Sir  Kenneth  could  no,w  see,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the  bosom  of 
the  desert,  which  his  experienced  eye  recognized  for  a  party  of  cavalry, 
much  superior  to  their  own  in  numbers,  and,  from  the  thick  and  frequent 
flashes  which  flung  back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  it  was  plain  that 
these  were  Europeans  in  their  complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El  Hakim  now  cast  upon  their 
leader,  seemed  to  indicate  deep  apprehension  ;  ■while  ho,  with  gravity  aa 
undisturbed  as  when  he  called  nia  followers  to  prayer,  detached  two  of  his 
best-mounted  cavaliers,  with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence 
permitted  to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  observe  mora  minutely  their 
numbers,  their  character,  and,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The  approach  of 
danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like  a  stimulating  draught  to  one 
in  apathy,  and  recalled  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation, 

"What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for  such  they  seem?"  he 
said  to  the  Hakim. 

"Fear!"  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  disdainfully — "The  sage 
fears  nothing  but  Heaven  —  but  ever  expects  from  wicked  men  the  worst 
■which  they  can  do." 

"  They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  it  is  the  time  of  truce  — 
why  should  you  foar  a  breach  of  faith  ?" 

"They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  answered  El  Hakim, 
"whose  vow  limits  them  to  know  neither  txuce  nor  faith  ■with  the  worship- 
pers of  Islam.  May  the  prophet  blight  them,  both  root,  braneh,  and  twig ! 
— Their  peace  is  war,  and  their  faith  is  ialsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Pales- 
tine have  their  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  (Jhe  Lion  Eiohard  will  spare 
when  he  has  conquered  —  the  eagle  Philip  winTiose  his  wing  when  he  has 
stricken  a  prey — even  the  Austrian  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is  gorged;  but 
this  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know  neither  pause  nor  satiety  in  their 
rapine,  "^ee'st  thou  not  that  they  are  detaching  a  party  from  their  main 
body,  and  that  they  take  an  eastern  direction  ?  Ton  are  their  pages  and 
squires,  whom  they  train  up  in  their  accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  as 
lighter  mounted,  they  send  to  cut  us  off  from  our  ■watering-place.  But  they 
will  be  disappointed ;  I  know  the  war  of  ^e  desert  yet  better  than  they," 

Hs  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  otSeer,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
and  countenance  was  at  once  changed  from  the  solemn  repose  of  an  eastern 
sage,  accustomed  more  to  contemplation  than  to  action,  into  the  prompt  and 
proud  expression  of  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  energies  are  roused  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  danger,  which  he  at  once  foresees  and  despises. 

To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had  a  different  aspect,  and 
when  Adonbee  said  to  him,  "  Thou  must  tarry  close  by  my  side,"  he  an- 
swered solemnly  in  the  negative. 

"  Yonder,"  he  sai^,  "  ar6  my  comrades  in  arms — the  men  in.whose  society 
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"Fool  I"  said  the  Hakim;  "theirfirat  action  would  be  to  do  thee  to  death, 
■were  it  only  to  conceal  their  breach  of  the  truce," 

"Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth  ;  "but  I  wenr 
not  the  bonds  of  tha  infidels  aa  instant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  from 

"  Then  irill  I  compel  thso  to  follow  me,"  said  El  Hakim. 

"  Compel '."  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  ang  "ly  "  Wert  thou  not  mj^  bene- 
factor, or  one  who  has  showed  will  to  be  ael  and  were  t  not  that  it  ia  to 
thy  confidence  I  owe  the  freedom  of  thesp  1  ds  wl  h  thou  mightest  have 
loaded  with  fetters,  I  would  show  thee  that  uu  rme  I  as  I  am,  compulsion 
would  be  no  easy  task." 

"Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arab  an  phys  an  we  lose  time  even 
when  it  ia  becoming  precioua." 

So  saying,  be  throw  hia  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a  loud  and  ahriU  ory,  as  a 
signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who  instantly  dispersed  themaelTea  on  the 
face  of  the  desert,  in  as  many  different  directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads 
when  the  string  is  broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued; 
for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  Hakim  seised  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting 
his  own  to  its  mettle,  both  sprung  forth  at  once  with  the  auddenaeas  of 
light,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish  knight 
ot  the  power  of  reapiration,  and  left  him  absolnteiy  incapable,  had  he  been 
desirous,  to  have  chocked  the  career  of  hia  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Keuneth 
was  in  horsemanship  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  speediest  horse  he  had 
ever  mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  eomnariaon  to  those  of  the  Arabian  sage. 
They  spurned  the  sand  from  behind  them  —  they  aeemed  to  devour  the  ae- 
Bert  before  them — miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet  their  strength 
seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration  as  free  aa  when  they  first  started 
upon  the  wonderful  race.  The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed 
more  like  flying  Uirough  the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth,  and  was  attended 
■with  no  unpleasant  sensation,  save  the  awe  naturally  felt  by  one  who  is 
moving  at  suoh  nstonishing  speed,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  occaisioned 
by  their  passing  through  the  air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentona  motion,  and  when  all 
human  purauit  was  far,  far  behind,  that  the  Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his 
speed,  and  slackening  the  pace  of  the  horses  into  a  hand  gallop,  began,  in 
a  voice  aa  composed  and  even  as  if  he  bad  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a 
deacant  upon  the  excellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scut,  who,  breathless, 
half  blind,  half  deaf,  and  altogether  giddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  this  singular 
ride,  hardly  comprehended  the  words  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his  com- 
panion. 

"These  horses,"  he  said,  "are  of  the  breed  called  the  Winged,  equal  in 
speed  to  aught  excoptjng  the  Borak  of  the  prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the 
goiden  barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  apices,  and  with  a  small  portion  of 
dried  aheep'a  flesh.  Kings  have  given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their 
age  is  active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first,  save  n  true  be- 
liever, that  ever  had  beneath  hia  loins  one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the 
prophet  himself  to  the  blessed  All,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well  called 
the  Lion  of  God.  Time  lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on  these  generous  ateeda, 
that  the  mare  on  which  thou  sitteafc  baa  seen  five  times  five  yeara  pass  over 
her,  yet  retains  her  pristine  speed  and  vigour,  only  that  in  the  career  the 
support  of  a  bridle,  managed  by  a  hand  more  espenenced  than  thine,  hath 
now  become  necessary.  May  the  prophet  be.blesaed,  who  hath  bestowed 
on  the  true  believers  the  moans  of  advance  and  retreat,  which  causeth  their 
iron-clothed  enemies  to  he  worn  out  with  their  own  ponderous  weight  1 
How  the  horses  of  yonder  dOg  Templars  must  have  snorted  and  blown. 
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when  they  had  toiled  fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one-twentieth  part  of  tha 
Epace  which  these  brave  steoils  have  left  behind  them,  without  one  thick 
pant,  cr  a  drop  of  moisturo  upon  their  sleek  and  velvet  coats  I" 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  recover  his  breath  and  powers 
of  attention,  could  not  help  acknowledging  in  his  heart  the  adviintage  pos- 
sessed by  tjisse  Eastern  warriors  in  a  race  of  animals,  alike  proper  for 
advance  or  retreat,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  ohoose  to  augment  the  pride  of  the 
Moslem  by  acquiescing  in  his  proud  claim  of  superiority,  and  therefore 
suffered  the  conversation  to  drop,  and  looking  around  him,  could  now,  at 
the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved,  distinguish  that  ho  was  in  a 
country  not  unknown  to  him. 

The  blighted  borders,  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ragged  »nd 
precipitous  chain  of  mountains  arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three  pafms 
clustered  together,  forming  the  single  green  speok  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waste  wilderness,  —  objecta  which,  once  seen,  were  searcoly  to  be  forgotten, 
—  showed  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  they  were  approaching  the  fount^n  callod 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  which  ha.d  been  the  scene  of  his  interview,  on  a 
former  occasion,  with  the  Saracen  Emir  Sheerkohf,  or  Ilderim.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  checked  their  horses  beside  the  spring,  and  the  Ilakim  invited 
Sir  Kenneth  to  descend  from  horseback,  and  repose  himself  as  in  a  place 
of  safety.  They  unbridled  their  steeds.  El  Hakim  observing  that  ferther 
care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since  ^hey  would  be  speedily  joined  by  some 
uf  the  best  mounted  among  bis  slaves,  who  would  do  what  farther  was 
needful. 

"  Meantime,"  he  ssud,  spreading  some  food  on  the  grass,  "  eat  and  drink, 
and  be  not  discouraged.  Fortune  may  raise  up  or  abase  the  ordinary  raor- 
ta,l,  but  the  sage  and  the  soldier  should  have  minds  beyond  her  control." 

The  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his  thanks  by  showing  himself 
docile ;  but  though  he  strove  to  eat  out  of  complaisance,  the  singular  con- 
trast between  his  present  situation,  and  that  whieh  he  had  occupied  on  the 
same  spot,  when  jbe  envoy  of  princes,  and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  like 
a  cloud  over  his  mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue,  oppressed  his 
bodiiv  powers.  EI  Hakim  e:samine4  his  hurried  pulse,  his  red  and  inflamed 
eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened  respiration. 

"  The  mind,"  he  said,  "  grows  wise  by  watching,  but  her  sister  the  body, 
of  coarser  materials,  needs  the  support  of  repose.  Thou  must  sleep ;  and 
that  thou  mayesl  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught  mingled 
with  this  elixir."  i 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased  in  silver  filigree-work, 
and  dropped  intP  a  little  golden  drinking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid! 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  those  productions  which  Allah  hath  sent  on 
earth  for  a  blessing,  though  man's  weakness  and  wickedness  have  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is  powerful  as  the  wino-cup  of  the  Naaa- 
rene  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
the  over-loaded  bosom ;  bat  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  indulgence 
and  debauchery,  it  rends  the  nerves,  destroys  the  strength,  weakens  the  in- 
tellect, and  undermines  life.  But  fear  not  thou  to  use  its  virtues  in  the  time 
of  need,  for  the  wise  man  warms  him  by  the  same  firebrand  with  which 
the  madman  burneth  the  tent."* 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  sage  Hakim,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  to 
debate  thino  best;"  and  swallowed  the  narcotic,  mingled  as  it  was  with 
some  water  from  the  spring,  then  wrapped  him  in  the  haik,  or  Arab  cJoak, 
which  had  been  fastened  to  his  saddle-pommel,  and,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  physician,  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  the  shade  to  await  tha 
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promised  repose.  Sleep  .came  not  at  first,  but  in  her  stead  a.  train  of  pleas- 
ing yot  not  rouEing  or  awakening  sensationB.  A  state  ensued,  in  which, 
still  MUBoiouB  of  his  own  idectJtj  and  his  own  condition,  the  ioight  felt 
enabled  to  consider  them  not  onlj  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as  com- 
jiosedly  as  he  might  have  viewed  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  acted  opoa  a 
staire  or  rather  as  a.  disembodied  spirit  might  regard  ths  transactions  of 

ts  p  t  s  tence.  From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost  ta  apathy 
re  [     t  ng  tho  past,  his  thoughts  were  carried  forward  1«  the  future,  which, 

n  p  e  f  ail  that  existed  to  overcloud  the  prospect,  glittered  with  such 
hu  as  under  much  hiLppier  auspices  his  unsdmulated.  imagination  bad 
nth  n  ble  to  produce,  even  in  its  most  eialted  state.  Liberty,  fame, 
eu  fal  I  ve,  appeared  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  very  distant  prospect, 
of  the  en  1  ed  exile,  the  dishonoured  knight,  even  of  the  despairing  lover, 
wh  had  pi  ced  his  hopes  of  happiness  so  fur  beyond  the  prospect  of  chance, 
in  her  wildest  possibilities,  serving  to  countenance  his  wishes.  Gradually 
as  the  intellectual  sight  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions  becffme  ob- 
scure, like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they  were  at  last  lost  in  total 
oblivion ;  and  Sir  Kenneth  lay  extended  at  the  feet  of  El  Hakiro,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  for  his  deep  resjiration,  as  inanimate  a  corpse,  as  if  life  had 
actually  departed. 
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When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  ftom  his  long  and  profound 
repose,  he  found  himself  in  cireumstanoes  so  different  from  those  in 
which  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was  not  still 
dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not  been  changed  by  magie.  Instead 
of  the  damp  grass,  he  lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental  luxury,  and 
some  kind  hands  had,  during  his  repose,  stripped  him  of  the  cassock  of 
chamois  which  he  wore  under  his  armour,  and  substituted  a  night  dress  of 
the  finest  linen,  and  a  loose  gown  of  silk.  He  had  been  canopied  only  by 
the  palm  trees  of  the  desert,  but  now  he  lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion, 
which  blazed  with  the  richest  colours  of  the  Chinese  loom,  while  a  slight 
curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  around  his  couch,  was  calculated  to  protect  his 
repose  from  the  insects,  to  which  he  had,  ever  since  his'  arrivEil  in  these 
climates,  been  a  constant  and  passive  prey.  He  looked  around,  as  if  to- 
convincB  himself  that  ho  was  actually  aWake,  and  all  thiit  fell  beneath  his 
e^e  partook  of  tho  splendour  of  his  dormitory.  A  portable  bath  of  cedar, 
lined  with  silver,  was  ready  for  use,  and  steamed  with  the  odours  which 
had  been  used  in  preparing  it.  On  a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the 
couch,  stood  a  silver  vase,  containing  sherbet  of  the  most  exquisite  quality, 
cold  aa  snow,  and  which  the  thirst  that  followed  the  use  of  the  strong  nar- 
cotic rendered  peouliarlv  delicious.  Still  farther  to  dispel  the  dregs  of  in- 
toxication whioh  it  had  left  behind,  the  knight  resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and 
e;cperienced  in  doing  so  a  delightful  refreshment.  Having  dried  himself 
with  napkins  of  the  Indian  worn,  he  would  willingly  have  resumed  his  own 
coarse  garments,  that  he  might  go  forth  to  see  whether  the  world  was  as 
3b 
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muoli  clianged  without  as  within  the  place  of  hia  ropose.  These,  however, 
ivere  nowhera  to  be  seeD,  hut  in  their  plax;e  ho  found  a  Saracen  dreas  of 
rich,  materials,  with  sahre  and  poniard,  and  all  befitting  an  emir  of  distinc- 
tion. He  was  able  to  suggest  no  motive  to  himself  for  this  eiuberanee  ot 
care,  excepting  a  susplcioatliat  these  attentions  were  intended  to  shake  him 
in  his  religious  profession  ;  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  the  high  esteem 
of  the  JEuropean  knowledge  and  courage,  made  the  Soldan  unbounded  in 
his  gifts  to  those  who,  having  become  his  prisoners,  had  been  induced  to 
take  the  turban.  Sir  Kenneth,  therefore,  crossing  himself  devoutlj,  resolved 
to  set  all  such  snares  at  defiance ;  and  that  he  might  do  so  the  more  firmly, 
conscientiously  determined  to  avail  himself  as  moderately  as  possible  of  the 
attentions  and  luxuries  thus  liberall;  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however,  he 
felt  hia  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  too,  that  his  undress  was 
iiot  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he  reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again 
locked  in  the  arms  of  slumber. 

But  this  tj^me  his  rest  was  not  unbroken ;  for  he  waa  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  physician  at  the  door  of  the  tent^  inquiring  after  his  health, 
and  whether  he  had  rested  aufSoiently.  — "  May  I  enter  your  tent ;"  he  con 
eluded,  "  for  the  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  entrance." 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to  show  that  he  waa  not 
surprised  into  forgetfulness  of  his  own  condition,  "need  demand  no  per- 
mission to  enter  the  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master?"  said  El  Hakim,  still  without  entering. 

"  The  physician,"  answered  the  knight,  "  hath  free  access  to  the  bedside 
of  his  patient." 

"Neither  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  ropiied  El  Hakim ;  "and  there- 
fore I  still  request  permission,  ere  I  come  under  the  covering  of  thy  tent." 

"  Whoever  comes  aa  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  such  thou  hast 
hitherto  shown  thyself  to  me,  the  habitation  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to 

"  Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the  periphrastical  manner 
of  his  countrymen,  "  supposing  that  I  come  not  as  a  friend  ?" 

"  Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  somewhat  impatient  of 
this  circumlocution, — "be  what  thou  wilt — thou  knowest  well  it  is  neither 
in  my  power  nor  my  inclination  to  refuse  thee  entrance." 

"  I  come,  then,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  as  your  ancient  foe ;  but  a  fair  and  a 
generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  stood  before  the  bedside  of  Sir 
Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to  be  that  of  Adonbec  the  Arabian  physician, 
but  the  form,  dress,  and  features,  were  those  of  Ilderim  of  Kurdistan,  called 
Sheerkohf.  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  upon  him,  as  if  he  expected  the  vision  to 
depart,  like  something  created  b^  nis  imagination. 

"  Doth  it  BO  surprise  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  "  and  thou  an  approved  warrior, 
to  see  that  a  soldier  knojjs  somewhat  of  the  art  of  healing? — I  say  to  thee, 
Nazarene,  that  an  accomplished  cavalier  should  know  how  to  dress  his 
steed  as  well  as  how  to  riae  him ;  how  to  forge  his  sword  upon  tlie  stithy, 
aa  well  as  how  to  use  it  in  battle ;  how  to  burnish  his  arms,  as  well  as  how 
to  wear  them ;  and  above  all,  how  to  euro  wounds  as  well  as  how  to  inflict 

Aa  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedlj;  shut  his  eyes,  and  while 
they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of  the  Hakim,  with  his  lon^  flowing  dark 
robes,  high  Tartar  cap,  and  grave  gestures,  was  present  to  his  imagination; 
but  so  soon  as  he  opened  them,  the  graceful  and  richly-gemmed  turban,  the 
light  hauberk  of  steel  rings  entwisted  with  silver,  which  glanced  brilliantiy 
aa  it  obeyed  every  inflection  of  the  body,  the  featurea  freed  from  their 
formal  expression,  less  swarthy,  and  no  longer  shadowed  by  the  mass  of 
h^,  (now  limited  to  a  well-tiimmed  beard,)  announced  the  soldier  and  not 
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"Art  tbou  still  ao  louofi  Burprised,"  said  the  BmJr,  "and  hast  thou 
walked  in  the  world  with  auoh  little  ohservanee,  aa  to  wonder  that  men  are 
always    what    they    eeem  ?  —  Thou    thyself — art   thovi    what    thou 


"  No,  by  St.  Andrewl"  ezclaimed  the  knight;  "for  to  the  whole  Christian 
camp  I  seem  a  traitor,  and  I  know  myscif  to  be  a  true  thoagh  an  erring 

"  Even  BO  I  judged  theo,"  said  Ilderim,  "  and  as  wo  had  eaten  salt  to- 
gether, I  deemed  myself  bound  to  rescue  thee  from  death  and  contumely. — 
But  wherefore  lie  you  still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high  in  the  hea- 
vens? or  are  the  vestments  which  my  sumpter-camela  have  afforded  unworthy 
of  your  wearing?" 

"  Not  unworUiy,  finrely,  hut  unStting  for  it,"  replied  the  Soot ;  "  give  me 
the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  Ilderim,  and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure ;  but  I 
cannot  brook  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastaru  warrior,  with  the  turban 
of  the  Moslem." 

"Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "thy  nation  bo  easily  entertain  suspi- 
cion, that  it  may  well  render  themselves  suspected.  Have  I  not  told  thee 
that  Saladin  desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom  the  holy  prophet  shall 
dispose  to  submit  themselves  to  his  law?  violence  and  bribery  are  alike 
alien  to  his  plan  for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearken  to  me,  my  brother. 
When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored  to  sight,  the  scales  drooped 
from  his  eyes  at  the  Divine  pleasure  —  think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech 
could  have  removed  them?  No.  Such  mediciner  might  have  tormented 
the  patient  -with  hia  instruments,  or  perhaps  soothed  him  with  his  balsams 
and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must  the  darkened  man  have  remained; 
and  it  is  even  so  with  the  blindness  of  the  understanding.  If  there  be  those 
among  the  Franks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  lucre,  have  assumed  the 
turban  of  the  Prophet,  and  followed  the  laws  of  Islam,  with  their  own  con- 
seiences  be  the  blame.  Themselves  sought  out  the  Bait  —  It  was  not  flung 
to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  ehall  hereafter  be  sentenced,  as 
hypocrites,  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell,  below  Christian  and  Jew,  magician 
and  idolater,  and  condemned  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun,  which  is 
the  heads  of  demons — to  themselves,  not  to  the  Soldan,  shall  their  guilt 
and  their  punishment  be  attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt  or 
scruple,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since  if  you  proceed  to  the  camp  of 
Saladin,  your  own  native  dresa  will  expose  you  to  troublesome  observation, 
and  perhaps  to  insult." 

".y^I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  repeating  the  words 
of  the  Emir;  "Aiaal  am  1  a  free  agcnt^  and  rather  must  I  noi  go  wherever 
yourpleaaure  carries  me?" 

"Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions,"  said  the  Emir,  "as 
freely  as  the  wind  which  raoveth  the  dust  of  the  desert  in  wliat  dlrecljon  it 
chooseth.  The  noble  enemy  who  met,  and  well-nigh  mastered  my  sword, 
cannot  become  my  slave  like  him  who  haa  crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth 
and  power  would  tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  possess- 
ing toem ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  favoura  of  the  Soldan  when  the  ase 
was. at  hia  head,  will  not,  I  fear,  now  accept  them,  when  I  toll  him  he  has 
his  free  choice." 

"  Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "by  forbear- 
ing to  show  me  a  mode  of  requital,  which  conseiance  forbids  me  to  comply 
with.  Permit  me  rather  to  exjjreas,  as  bound  in  courteay,  my  gratitude  for 
this  most  chivalrous  bounty,  this  undeserved  generosity. 

"  Say  not  undeserved,"  replied  the  Emir  Ilderim ;  "  was  it  not  through 
Iby  conversation,  and  thy  account  of  the  beauties  which  grace  the  court  of 
the  Melech  Kic,  that  I  ventured  me  thither  in  disguise,  and  thereby  procured 
a  sight  the  most  blessed  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed — that  I  ever  ahall  enjoy, 
uatU  the  glories  of  Paradise  beam  on  iny  eyes?" 
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"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colouriag  alternately,  aMd 
turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that  the  conversation  was  taking  a  lone  of  tho 
most  painful  delicacy. 

"  Not  understand  me !"  esclalmed  the  Erair.  "  If  the  eight  I  saw  in  tho 
tent  of  K.ing  Richard  escaped  thine  obserration,  I  willaccount  it  duller 
than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's  wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sen- 
tence of  death  at  the  time;  but,  in  mj  case,  had  my  head  been  dropping 
from  the  trunk,  the  last  strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished 
with  delight  such  a  Tision  of 'lovelineHa,  and  the  head  would  ha?e  rolled 
itself  towards  the  incomparable  houris,  k>  kiss  with  its  quiTering  lips  the 
hem  of  their  veatmonts. — Yonder  royalty  of  England,  who  for  her  superior 
lovoliaeBS  deservea  to  be  Queen  of  the  universe  —  what  tenderness  in  her 
blue  eye  I — what  lustre  in  her  ttesses  of  dishevelled  gold ! — By  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,  I  scarce  think  that  the  hour!  who  shall  present  to  me  tho  dia- 
mond cup  of  immortality,  will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress !" 

"Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "thou  speakest  of  the  wife  of 
Bichard  of  England,  of  whom  men  think  not  and  speak  not  as  a  woman  to 
be  won,  but  as  a  Queen  to  he  revered." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  tho  Saracen,  "I. had  forgotten  your  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  sex,  which  you  consider  rather  fit  to  be  wondered 
at  and  worshipped,  than  wooed  and  possessed.  I  warrant,  since  thou  es- 
aQtost  such  profound  respect  to  yonder  tender  piece  of  frailty,  whose  every 
motion,  step,  and  look,  bespeaks  her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute  adora- 
tion must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and  nobly  speaking  eye. 
She,  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her  noble  port  and  majestic  mien  some- 
thing at  once  pure  and  firm  —  yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity 
and  a  forward  lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee,  thank  him  in  her  heM^:,  rather 
for  treating  her  as  a  mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"  Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Cteur  de  Lion  I"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  in  a  tone 
of  unrepressed  anger. 

"Respect  her!"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn — "by  the  Caaba,  and  if  I 
do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  The  Infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a  spot  that  has  been 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  Plantagenet  I"  esclaimed  the  Christian,  spring- 
ing from  his  couch. 

"Hal  what  said  the  Giaourl"  esolaimed  the  Emir,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  poniard  hilt,  while  his  forehead  glowed  like  glancing  copper,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  lips  and  cheeks  wrought  till  each  curl  of  his  beard  seemed 
to  twist  and  screw  iteelf,  as  if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath.  But  the  Scot- 
tish kniglit,  who  had  stood  the  lion  anger  of  Richard,  was  unappalled  at 
the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed  Saracen. 

"  What  I  have  said,"  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with  folded  arms  and  daunt- 
less look,  "  I  would,  were  my  hands  loose,  mainttun  on  foot  or  horseback 
against  all  mortals :  and  would  hold  it  not  the  most  memorable  deed  of  my 
life  to  support  it  with  my  good  broadsword  ag^nst  a  score  of  these  sickles 
and  bodkma,"  pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and  small  poniard  of  the  Emir. 

Tho  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the  Christian  spoke,  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  his  hand  from  his  weapon,  as  if  the  motion  had  been  without 
meaning;  but  still  continued  in  deep  ire. 

"By  the  sword  of  the  prophet,"  he  said,  "which  is  tho  key  both  of  Ilea^ 
ven  and  Hell,  he  little  values  hia  own  life,  brother,  who  uses  the  language 
thou  dost  1  Believe  me,  that  were  thine  hands  loose,  as  thou  term'st  it,  one 
single  true  believer  would  find  them  so  much  fo  do,  that  thou  wouldat  soon 
wish  them  fettered  again  in  manacles  of  iron," 

"  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the  shoulder-blades !"  replied 
Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Well.  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  praaent,"  said  the  Saracen,  in  a  more 
amicable  tone,  "  bound  by  thine  own  gentle  sense  of  courtMy,  nor  hftT«  I 


any  present  purpoae  of  Betting  thom  at  Hbortj.  We  liave  proved  enoli 
other's  strength  and  courage  ere  noiv,  and  wa  maj  again  meet  in  a  fair 
field ; — and  Bhame  befall  him  who  shall  be  the  first  to  par.t  from  his  foemtin  I 
Kut  now  we  are  f/iends,  and  I  look  for  aid  from  thee,  rather  than  hnrd  terma 


"We  are  friends,"  repeated  the  knight;  and  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced  the  tent,  like  the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irri- 
tation, ia  S!ud  to  take  that  method  of  cooling  the  diatemperature  of  hie  blood, 
ere  he  stretches  himself  to  repose  in  his  den.  The  colder  European  re- 
mained unaltered  Id  posture  and  aspect;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  engaged 
in  subduing  the  angrj  feelings  which  had  been  so  uuexpectecily  awakeued. 

"  Let  na  reason  cd'  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  I  am  a  physician,  aa 
thou  know'fit,  and  it  is  written,  that  he  who  would  have  his  woand  cured, 
must  not  shrink  when  tlje  leech  probes  and  tenta  it.  Seest  thou,  I  am  about 
to  lay  my  finger  on  the  sore.  Thou  lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  Meleoh 
Rio  —  Unfoid  the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts  —  or  unfold  it  not  if  thou 
■wilt,  for  mine  eyes  see  through  its  coverings.'' 

"  I  l(med  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause,  "  as  a  man  lorea 
Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her  favour  like  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

"  And  you  love  her  no  longer?"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  Alas  !"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  love  her. — I 
prithee  cease  this  discourse  —  thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ilderim.  "  When  thou,  a  poor 
and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so  boldly  and  so  highly  fix  tbino  affection,  tell  me, 
hadet  thou  good  hope  of  its  issue  1" 

"Love  exists  riot  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight;  "but  mine  was  as 
nearly  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of  the  sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  ua 
he  surmounts  billow  after  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam  of  the 
distant  beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land  in  sight,  though  his  sinking 
beart  and  wearied  limbs  assure  bim  that  he  shall  never  reach  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  liderira,  "  those  hopes  are  sunk  —  that  solitary  light  is 
quenched  for  ever  f " 

"  For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of  an  echo  from  the  bosom 
of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  if  all  thou  laokeat  were  some  such  dis- 
tant meteoric  glimpse  of  happiness  aa  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light 
might  be  rekindied,  thy  ho_po  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in  which  it  has  suck, 
and  thou  thyself,  good  knight,  restored  to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of 
nourishing  thy  fantastic  fashion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  aa  moonlight ; 
for,  if  thou  stoodst  la-morrow  fair  in  reputation  as  ever  thou  wert,  she  whom 
thou  lovest  will  not  he  less  the  daughter  of  princes,  and  the  elected  bride  of 
Saladin." 

"  I  would  it  BO  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  "  and  if  I  did  not " 

He  stopt  short,  like  a  man  who  ia  afraid  of  boasting,  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  permit  bis  being  put  to  the  t«st.  The  Saracen  smiled  as  ho 
concluded  the  sentence. 

"  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  combnt  ?"  said  he. 

"  And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily,  "  Saladin's  would  neither 
be  the  first  nor  the  best  turban  that  I  have  couched  lanee  at." 

"  Ay.  but  methinks  the  Soldan  might  regard  it  as  too  unequal  a  mode 
of  periling  tlie  chance  of  a  royal  bride,  and  the  event  of  a  great  war,"  said 
the  Smir. 

"  Ho  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle,"  said  the  knight,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  the  ideas  which  such  a  thought  inspired. 

"  He  has  been  ever  found  there,"  said  fiderim  ;  "  nor 'is  it  his  wont  to 
turn  his  horse's^ead  from  any  brave  encounter. — But  it  was  not  of  the  Sol- 
dan that  I  meant  to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content  thee  to  be  placed 
in  such  reputation  as  may  be  attained  by  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole 
Vol.  IX.— 41  3i)2  , 
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tlie  Banner  of  England,  I  caa  put  tbee  in  a  fair  way  of  nohieyiag  this  task 
—  that  ia,  if  thou  wilt  he  governed ;  for  what  aajs  Lokman,  '  Jf  t.hs.  child 
would  walk,  thejiurse  mustleadhim — if  theignoiMtji^j^uldjinderstan^ 
tbg.  wise  must  ingljuct.'^^^''n''j^f21.L'*"''^  ''*'" 

"^"""SxLcTffloirartwte,  Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot,  "  wise  though  a  Sfirnoon, 
and  generous  thoagh  an  iafldel,  I  have  mitneaaed  that  thou  ait  both.  Take, 
then,  the  guidance  of  this  matter;  and  so  tbou  ask  nothing  of  me  contrary 
to  my  loyalty  and  my  Christian  faith,  I  will  obey.theo  punotuallj.  Do 
wliat  thou  hast  said,  and  take  my  life  when  it  is  accomplished." 

"Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "Thy  noble  hound  is  now 
recovered,  by  the  bteaaing  of  that  divine  medicine  which  healeth  man  and 
beast,  and  by  his  sagacity  shall  those  who  assailed  him  be  discovered." 

"Hal"  said  the  knight,  —  "methinks  I  comprehend  thee  —  I  was  dull 
not  t<}  think  of  this  1" 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  "  hast  thou  any  followers  or  retainers  in 
tlie  camp,  by  whom  the  animal  may  be  known  I" 

"  I  diamiaaed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  my  old  attendant,  thy  patient,  with  a 
varlet  that  wiut^d  on  him,  at  the  time  when  I  espected  to  suffer  death, 
giving  him  letters  for  my  friends  in  Scotland  —  there  are  none  other  to 
whom  the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then  myown  person  i  a  well  known  —  my 
very  speech  will  betray  me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no  mean  part 
for  many  months." 

"  Both  ho  and  thou  shall  be  disguised,  so  as  to  escape  even  close  examina- 
tion—  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Saracen,  "that  not  thy  brother  in  arms  —  not 
thy  brother  in  blood— shall  discover  thee,  if  thou  be  guided  by  mycounaela. 
Then  haat  seen  rae  do  matters  more  difficult — he  that  can  call  the  dying 
from  the  darkness  of  the  ahadow  of  death,  can  easily  cast  a,  mist  before  the 
eyes  of  the  living.  But  mark  me— there  is  atill  the  condition  annexed  to 
this  aorvice,  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the  niece  of  the  Melech 
Bio,  whose  name  is  difficult  to  our  Eastern,  tongue  and  lips,  as  her  beauty 
is  delightful  to  our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the  Saracen  observing  his 
hesitation,  demanded  of  him,  "if  he  feared  to  undertake  this  message?" 

"Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said  Sir  Kenneth;  "I  do  but 
pause  to  consider  whether  it  consists  with  my  honour  to  bear  the  letter  of 
the  Soldan,  or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive  it  from  a  heathen 

"By  the  head  of  Mohammad,  and  by  the  honour  of  a  Soldier — by  the 
tomb  of  Mecca,  and  by  the  soul  of  my  father,"  said  the  Emir,  "I  swear  to 
thee  that  the  letter  is  written  in  all  honour  and  respect.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  will  sooner  blight  the  rose-bower  she  loves,  than  will  the  words 
of  the  Soldan  offend  the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of  Engl.ind." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Soldan's  letter  faithfully,  ns 
if  I  were  his  bom  vassal,  — understanding,  that  beyond  this  simple  act  of 
service,  which  I  will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men  he  can  least 
expect  mediation  or  advice  in  this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble,"  answered  the  EJmir,  "  and  ■will  not  spur  a  generous 
horse  to  a  leap  which  he  oaonut  achieve. — Come  with  roe  to  my  tent,"  ho 
added,  "and  thou  shalt  be  presently  equipped  with  a  disguise  as  unsearch- 
able as  midnight ;  so  thou  mayat  walk  the  camp  of  the  Nazarenes  aa  if  thou 
hadst  on  thy  Hnger  the  signet  of  the  Giaougi."*' 

•  Perhips  Ihe  sinie  with  Gjgei. 
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The  reader  can  naw  have  little  doubt  who  the  Ethiopian  slaTO  really  was, 
with  what  purpose  ho  had  sought  Richard's  oarap,  and  wherefore  and  with 
what  hope  tio  now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that  monarch,  as,  Burrounded 
by  his  valiant  peers  of  England  and  Normandy,  Ccear  de  Lion  stood  on  the 
Bummit  of  Saint  George's  Moun^  with  the  Banner  of  England  by  his  side, 
borne  bj  the  most  goodly  peraon  in  the  army,  being  his  own  natural  brother, 
"William  with  liaXong  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  offspring  of  Henry 
the  Second's  amour  witb  the  celebrated  Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conversation  with  Neville  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  Nubian  was  left  in  anxious  doubt  whether  his  disguise 
had  not  been  penetrated,  especially  as  that  the  King  seemed  to  bo  awaro  in 
what  manner  the  agency  of  the  dog  was  eipeoted  to  discover  the  tliief  who 
Btole  the  banner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  aniiaal's  having 
been  wounded  on  the  ocoasion,  had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's 
ptosenGC.  Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in  no  other 
manner  than  hia  exterior  required,  the  Nubian  remwned  uncertain  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  discovered,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his  disguise 
aside  voluntarily. 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading  princes,  arrayed  under 
their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept  in  long  order  around  the  bnao  of  tha 
little  mound  ;  and  as  those  of  each  different  country  passed  by,  their  com- 
laanders  advanced  a  step  or  two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy 
to  Richard  and  to  the  Standard  of  England,  "  in  sign  of  regard  and  amity," 
as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  heedfully  expressed  it,  "  not  of  subjection 
or  vassalage."  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those  days  veiled  not  their 
bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King  and  his  symbol  of  command 
their  blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as  they  were  by  so  many 
causes,  appeared  still  an  iron  host,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  might 
seem  an  easy  task.  The  soldiers,  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  united 
strength,  sab  erect  in  their  steel  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets 
sounded  more  cheerfnily  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by  rest  and  pro- 
vender, chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trode  the  ground  more  proudly.  On  tiiey 
passed,  troop  after  troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glancing,  plumes  dancing, 
in  long  perspective — a  host  composed  of  different  nations,  complexions,  lan- 
guages, arms,  and  appearances,  but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy  yet 
romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the  distressed  daughter  of  Zion  from  her 
thraldom,  and  redeeming  the  sacred  earth,  which  more  than  mortal  bad 
trodden,  from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving  Pagan.  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  if,  in  other  circumstances,  the  species  of  courtesy  rendered  to  the  King 
of  England  by  so  many  warriors,  from  whom  he  claimed  no  natural  alle- 
giance, had  in  it  something  that  might  have  been  thought  humiliating,  yet 
the  nature  and  cause  of  tlie  war  was  so  fitted  to  his  pre-eminently  chival- 
rous character,  and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  claims,  which  might  else- 
whore  have  been  urged,  were  there  forgotten;  and  the  brave  did  willing 
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homage  to  the  bravest,  in  an  espedition  where  the  moat  undauDted  and 
eaergetio  courage  waa  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  waa  seated  on  horseback  about  half  way  up  the  Mount, 
a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  oro\Yn,  which  left  hia  manly  fea- 
tures oiposod  to  pubho  viow,  as,  with  cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  perused 
each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  leaders. 
His  tunic  was  of  sky-colotired  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his 
hose  of  criraaon  silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood  the 
seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such  as  was  nsod 
in  woodcraft.  It  was  a  circumstance  which  attracted  no  notice,  for  many 
of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had  introduced  black  slaves  into  their  house- 
hold, in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens.  Over  the 
King's  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner,  and,  as  ho  looked  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  he  seemad  to  regard  a  ceremony,  jmiifferent  to  himself 
personally,  as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  kingdom  which  be  ruled.  In  the  background,  and  on  the  very  sum 
mit  of  the  Mount,  a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the  Queon 
Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court.  To  this  the  King  looked 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  tho 
Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders  approached,  as,  from  cir- 
cumstances of  previous  ill-wiU,  he  suspected  of  being  accessary  to  the  theft 
of  the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged  capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip  Augustus  of  Prance 
approached  at  tlie  head  of  hia  splendid  troops  of  Gallic  chivalry  —  nay,  he 
anticipated  the  motions  of  the  French  King,  by  descending  the  Mount  as 
the  latter  came  up  the  ascent,  so  that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  aad 
blended  their  greetings  so  gracefully,  that  it  appeared  they  met  in  fraternal 
equality.  The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at  once 
and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing  their  concord,  called  forth  bursts  of 
thundering  acclaim  from  the  Crusading  host  at  many  miles'  distance,  and 
made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert  alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin  with 
intelligence,  that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet  who  but 
the  King  of  kings  can  read  the  hearts  of  monaroba?  Under  this  smooth 
show  of  courtesy,  Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  nost  from  the 
army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard  to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enter- 
prise with  his  own  unassisted  forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark-armed  knights  and 
squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  approached — men  with  countenances  bronied 
to  Asiatic  blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admirable  stale  of 
whose  horses  and  appointmenta  far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  Prance  and  England.  The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside,  but 
the  Niibiaa  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a 
sagacious  yet  pleased  look,  the  ranks  whicli  now  passed  before  "them.  The 
King^s  look  turned  again  on  the  chivalrous  Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master, 
availing  himself  of  his  mingled  character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on 
Richard  as  a  priest,  instead  of  doing  him  reverence  as  a  mifitary  leader.- 

"  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk  upon  me,"  said 
Richard  to  tne  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  But,  Long-Sword,  wo  will  let  it  pass. 
A  punctilio  must  not  lose  Christendom  the  services  of  these  experienced 
lances,  because  their  victories  have  rendered  them  overweening.  —  Loyou, 
here  comes  our  valiant  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria  —  mark  his  manner 
and  bearing,  Long-Sword — and  thou,  Nubian,  let  the  hound  have  full  view 
of  him.    By  Heaven,  he  brings  bis  buffoons  along  with  him." 

In  fact,  whether  from  habit,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  to  intimate  con- 
tempt of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about  to  comply  with,  Leopold  was  attended 
by  liis  epruch-sprechey  and  his  jester,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  Richard, 
lie  whistled  in  what  iie  wished  to  be  considered  as  tm  indi;E[erf4^  mWd 
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tliongh  his  heavy  features  evinced  the  sullenness,  mixed  with  the  fear,  icith 
■which  a  truant  sohoolbny  maj  be  seen  to  approach  his  master. 

As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and  sullty  look,  the 
obeisauee  required,  the  spriichrsprecTier  ehook  his  baton,  and  proclaimed, 
like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was  now  doing,  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
■was  not  to  be  held  derogating  from  the  raak  and  privilegee  of  a  sovereign 
prince  j  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a  sonorous  amen,  which  pro- 
voked much  laughter  among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian  and  his  dog ;  bat  the 
former  moved  not,  nor  did  the  latter  Btruin  at  the  leash,  so  that  Eichard 
Haid  to  the  slave  with  some  scorn,  "  Thy  success  in  this  enterprise,  my  sablo 
friead,  even  though  thoti  hast  brought  thy  hound's  sagacity  to  back  thine 
own,  will  not,  I  fear,  pla^e  thee  high  in  the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much  aug- 
ment thy  merits  towards  our  person." 


before  the  King  of  England.     That  powerful  and  wily  baron,  to  make  the 

f  renter  display  of  his  forces,  had  divided  them  into  two  bodies.  At  the 
ead  of  the  first,  consisting  of  his  vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  from 
his  Syrian  possessions,  came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  and  he  himself  fol' 
lowed,  leading  on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of 
light  cavalry  raised  by  the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions,  and 
of  which  they  had  entrusted  the  command  to  the  Marquis,  with  whom  the 
republic  had  many  bonds  of  connexion.  These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a 
iitshioD  partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  fashion. 
They  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had  over  them  parti-coloured  tunica 
of  rich  stuffs,  with  large  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their  heads 
were  straight  upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  carried 
small  round  targets,  hows,  and  arrows,  scimitars,  and  poniards.  They  were 
mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and  well  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  of  Venice ;  their  saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of 
the  Turks,  and  they  rodo  in  the  same  manner,  with  short  stJrrups  and  upon 
a  high  seat.  These  troops  were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing  with  the  Arabs, 
though  unable  to  engase  in  close  combat,  like  the  iron-sheatliedi  men-at- 
arms  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the  same  garb  with  the  Stra- 
diots, but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he  seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silvor, 
and  the  milk-white  plume  fastened  in  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds, 
seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds.  The  noble  steed  which  he  reined 
bounded  and  caracoled,  and  displayed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than  the  Marquis, 
who  gracMuliy  ruled  him  with  Ihe  one  hand,  while  the  other  displayed  the 
baton,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks  which  he  led  seemed  equally 
absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over  the  Stradiots  was  more  in  show  than  in 
substance;  for  there  paced  beside  him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey  of  soberesl; 
mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  witTiout  beard  or  mus- 
taches, and  having  an  appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.  But  this  mean-looking 
old  man  was  one  of  those  deputies  whom  the  Venetian  government  sent  into 
camps  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  generals  to  whom  the  leading  waa 
consigned,  and  to  ntaintsun  that  jealous  system  of  espial  and  control  which 
had  long  distinguished  the  policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour,  had  attained  a  eertaia 
degree  of  favour  with  him,  no  sooner  was  come  within  his  ken  than  the 
King  of  England  descended  a  step  or  two  to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Ha,  Lord  Marquis,  thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots,  and 
thy  black  shadow  attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the  Eun  ahinoa  or  not  !— 
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May  not  one  ask  tlioe  whether  the  role  of  the  troops  rcmiuna  with  the  sha 
dow  or  the  substance?" 

Conrade  was  commenciEg  hia  reply  with  a  amile,  when  Eoawal,  the  nobla 
hound,  uttering  a  furious  and  savage  jell,  sprung  forward.  The  Nubian, 
at  the  same  time,  slipped  the  leash,  and  the  hound,  rushing  on,  leaped  upon 
Conrade's  noble  charger,  and  seizing  the  Marquia  by  the  throat,  pulled  him 
down  from  the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  sand,  and  the 
frightened  horse  fled  in  wild  career  through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I  warrant  him,"  said 
the  King  to  the  Nubian,  "  and  I  vow  to  Saint  George  ho  is  a  stag  of  ten 
tynes  1— Pluck  the  dog  off,  lest  he  throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without  difficulty,  disengaged  the 
dog  from  Conrade,  and  fastened  him  up,  etill  highly  escited,  and  struggling 
in  the  leash.  Meanwhile  ma^  crowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of 
Conrade  and  officers  of  the  Stiadiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie 
gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a  tumultuary  cry  of —  "  Cut 
the  slave  and  his  hound  to  pieces  I" 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was  heard  elcar  ahovo  nil 
other  eiclamations — "  He  dies  the  death  who  injures  the  hound  1  He  hath 
hut  done  his  duty,  after  the  sagaoiW  with  which  God  and  nature  have  en- 
dowed the  brave  animal.  —  Stand  forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou  Conrade, 
Marquis  of  MontserratI     I  impeach  the©  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and  Conrade,  vexation, 
and  shame,  and  confusion  straggling  with  passion  in  bis  manner  and  voice, 
exclaimed,  "What  means  this?-— With  what  aw  I  charged? — Why  this  base 
usage,  and  these  reproachful  terms?  —  Is  this  the  league  of  concord  which 
England  renewed  but  so  lately  ?" 

"  Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  bares  or  deers  in  the  eyes  of 
King  Richard,  that  he  should  slip  hounds  oa  them  1"  said  the  sepulchral 
voice  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

"  It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal  mistake,"  said  Philip  of 
France,  who  rode  up  at  the  samo  moment, 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 

"A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of  Champagne  —  "  It  were 
well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  put  the  slave  to  the  torture." 

"  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Eicbard,  "  aa  he  loves  bis  own 
lifel  —  Conrade,  stand  forth,  if  thou  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which 
this  mute  animal  hath  in  his  noble  instinct  brought  against  thee,  of  injury 
done  to  him,  and  foul  scorn  to  England  J" 

"I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade,  hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade  I"  said  Richard ;  "  for  how  didst  thou 
know,  save  from  conscious  guilt,  that  the  question  is  concerning  the  ban- 

"Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on  that  and  no  other 
score?"  answered  Conrade;  "and  dost  thou  impute  to  a  prince  and  an  ally 
A  crime,  which,  after  all",  was  probably  committed  bj;  some  paltry  folon  for 
the  sate  of  the  gold  thread?  Or  wouldst  thou  now  impeach  a  confederate 
on  the  credit  of  a  dog?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that  Philip  of  France 
interposed. 

"Princea  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in  presence  of  those  whose 
swords  will  soon  be  at  the  throats  of  each  other,  if  they  hear  their  leaders 
at  such  terms  together.  >  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  draw  off,  each  his 
own  troops,  into  their  separate  quarters,  and  cuiselves  meet  an  hour  hence 
in  the  Pavilion  of  Council,  to  take  some  ordej  in  this  new  state  of  con- 
fusion." 

tent,"  said  King;  Richard,  "  though  I  should  have  liked  tc 
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terrogated  ttiat  caitiff  while  hia  cay  doublet  was  yet  beamirotied  with  sand — 
But  the  pleasure  of  France  shall  be  ours  in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  na  was  proposed,  eaeh  prince  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  forces ;  and  then  was  heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of 
wor-ories,  and  the  sounding  of  gathering-notes  upon  bugles  and  trumpets, 
by  which  the  different  stragglers  were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner ; 
and  the  troops  were  Bhortl;  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes 
through  the  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although  any  immediate  act 
of  violence  was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which  had  taken  place 
dwelt  on  every  mind ;  and  those  foreigners,  who  had  that  morning  hailed 
Richard  aa  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army,  now  resumed  their  preindicea 
against  his  pride  and  intolerance,  while  the  Snglish,  conceiving  the  honour 
of  their  country  connected  with  the  quarrel,  of  which  various  reports  had 
gone  about,  considered  the  natives  of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame 
of  England  and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  hy  the  meanest  arts 
of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the  rumours  spread  upon  the  occasion, 
and  there  was  one  which  averred  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.      Conrade  had  in  the 


meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dishonoured  dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  ai 
fusion  which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  promptitude,  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed him,  owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  accident,  and  suddenness  of 
the  accusation.  He  was  now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered  the  council- 
chamber  attended  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of 
the  Temple  and  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  several  other  potentates,  who 
made  a  show  of  supporting  him  and  defending  his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  political  motives,  or  because  they  themselves  nourished  a  personal 
enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade  was  far  from  influencing 
the  King  of  England.  He  entered  the  Council  with  his  usual  indifference 
of  manner,  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  just  alighted  from  horse- 
back. Ho  cast  a  careless  and  somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who 
had  with  studied  affectation  arranged  themselves  around  Conrade,  as  if 
owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of  Monl- 
ssrrat  with  having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and  wounded  the  faithful 
animal  who  stopd  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  aa  he  expressed  himself, 
of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog,  avouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

'■  BiMther  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  assumed  the  character 
of  moderator  of  the  assembly,  "this  is  an  unusual  impeachment-.  We  do 
not  hear  you  avouch  your  own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  farther  than  your 
belief,  resting  upon  the  demeanour  of  this  hound  towards  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat.  Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  prince  should  bear  him  out 
against  the  barking  of  a  cur?" 

"Ilojal  brother,  returned  Richard,  "recollect  that  the  Almighty,  who 
gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  oar  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested 
Eiiii  with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe — remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath 
a  share  of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  You  may 
bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  life  by 
lolsQ  accusation;  but  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor : — he  ia 
the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder 
Marquis  in  what  peacock-robes  you  will-— disguise  his  appearance — alter  his 
oomplexiou  with  drugs  and  washes — hide  him  amidst  an  hundred  men — I 
will  yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  him,  and  expresses  his  re- 
Bentment,  as  you  have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new  incident,  although 
a  strange  one.  Murderers  and  robbera  have  been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and 
suffered  death  under  such  evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of 
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God  was  in  it  In  thine  owft  land,  roja!  h  t  and  npon  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  matter  ivas  tried  by  a  solemn  duel  Its  the  man  and  the  di,g, 
as  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  f  na  d  Th  dog  was  victo- 
rious, the  man  was  punished,  and  the  cr  n  wa  nf  d.  Credit  me, 
royal  brother,  that  hidden  crimes  have  often  b  1  u  ht  to  light  by  the 
testimony  even  of  inanimatjj  substances,  not  t  n  n  n  a  nls  far  inferior 
in  instinGtive  sagacity  to  the  dog,  who  is  the  f     nd    nd    ompanion  of  our 

"  Such  a,  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,"  answered  Philip, 
"  and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  predecessors,  to  whom  God  bo  gra- 
cious. But  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting 
for  this  occasion.  The  defendant  in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  of 
small  rank  or  respect ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his  defensive 
a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince  to  the  disgrace  of  using 
such  rude  arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  such  a  combat," 

"  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Richard ;  "  it  were  foul  play 
to  hazard  the  good  hound's  life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor 
as  this  Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  But  there  lies  oar  own  glore  —  we 
appeal  him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought  fortJi  against 
him  —  a  king,  at  least,  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seiie  on  the  pledge  which  Richard  cast 
into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  King  Philip  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the 
Marquis  made  a  motion  ti)  lift  the  glove. 

"  A  king,"  said  he  of  France,  "  js  ns  much  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Marquis  Conrade  as  a  dog  would  be  less.  Royal  Richard,  this  cannot  be 
permitted.  You  are  the  feader  of  our  expedition  —  the  sword  and  bucklw 
of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Venetian  proveditore,  "  until 
the  King  of  England  shall  have  repaid  the  fifty  thousand  bezants  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  republic.  It  is  enough  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
our  debt,  should  our  debtor  fall  by  the  hands  of  Uie  pagans,  without  the 
additional  risk  of  his  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning 
dogs  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  protest 
in  my  turn  against  my  royal  brother  periling  his  life,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  people  of  England,  in  such  a  cause.  —  Here,  noble  brother,  receive 
back  your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from  your 
hand.  Mine  shall  lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  tho  bar  sinis- 
ter on  his  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  marmozet  of  a  Marquis." 

"Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade, "  I  will  not  accept  of  King  Richard's 
defiance.  He  hath  been  chosen  our  leader  against  the  Saracens,  and  if  Ms 
conscience  can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking  an  ally  to  the  field  on  a 
quarrel  so  frirolous,  mine,  at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting 
it.  But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Woodstock,  or  against 
any  other  who  shall  adopt  or  shall  dare  to  stand  godfather  to  this  most  false 
charge,  I  will  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and  prove  whosoever  impeaches 
it  a  false  liar." 

"The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyte,  "hath 
spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gentleman ;  and  methinks  this  controversy 
might,  without  dishonour  to  any  party,  end  at  this  point." 

"Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  tho  King  of  Franco,  "provided 
King  Richard  will  recall  his  accusation,  as  made  upon  over-alight  grounds." 

"  Philip  of  France,"  answered  Cceur  de  Lion,  "  my  words  shallnever  do 
my  thoughts  so  much  iojury.  I  have  charged  yonder  Conrade  aa  a  thief, 
who,  under  cloud  of  night,  stole  from  its  place  the  emblem  of  England's 
dignity.  I  still  believe  and  charge  him  to  be  such ;  and  when  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  combat,  doubt  not  that,  since  Conrade  deolines  to  meet  us  m 
person,  I  will  6n4  «  champion  to  appear  in  support  of  my  ohaljeage :  for 
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thon,  William,  must  not  thrust  tliy  long  aword  into  this  quarrel  without  our 
special  licence." 

"  Since  my  rank  maies  me  arbiter  in  tliis  most  unhappy  matter,"  said 
Philip  of  Trance,  "  I  appoint  the  fifth  da^  from  hence  for  the  decisioa 
thereof,  hy  way  of  combat,  according  to  knightly  usage — Richard,  King  of 
England,  to  appear  by  his  champion  as  appellant,  and  Conrade,  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  in  his  own  person  aa  defendant.  Yet  I  own,  I  know  not  where 
to  find  neutral  ground  where  such  a  quarrel  may  be  fought  out ;  for  it  must 
not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp,  where  the  soldiers  would  make 
fiiotion  on  the  different  aides." 

"  It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of  the  rojal 
Saladin,  since,  heathen  aa  he  ia,  I  have  never  known  knight  more  fulfilled 
of  nobleneaa,  or  to  whoae  good  faith  we  may  ao  peremptorily  iiltrust  ourselves. 
I  speak  thus  for  those  who  maybe  doubtful  of  mishap— for  myaelf,  wherever 
1  see  my  foe,  I  make  that  apot  my  battle-ground." 

"Bo  it  so,"  said  Philip;  "we  will  make  this  matter  known  to  Saladin, 
although  it  be  showing  to  an  enemy  the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which 
we  would  willingly  hide  from  ourselves,  were  it  possible.  Meanwhile,  1 
dismiss  this  assembly,  and  charge  jou  all,  as  Christian,  men  and  noble 
knights,  that  ye  let  this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the 
camp,  but  regard  it  as  a  thing  aolemnly  referred  ixi  the  judgment  of  God,  to 
whom  each  of  you  should  pray  that  ho  will  dispose  f  victory  in  ihp  'omlat 
Bccordiug  to  the  truth  of  the  quarrel ;   and  tber       th  m  y  Hi    w  11  b 

"Amen,  Araenl"  was  answered  on  all  sides;  wh  1    tl      T  mpl      wh 
pered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wiit  thou  not  aiJd  attt       tbdl        d 
from  the  power  of  the  dog,  as  th6  Psalmist  hath  it! 

"Peace,  thou 1"  replied  the  Marquis;  "ther  1    gd  m  it 

abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst  other  tidings,  h  w  i  th  d  t  y 
the  motto  of  the  order  —  Feriafur  Leo." 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  chaUenge  ?"  said  th    T  m^  I 

"Doubt  me  not,"  said  Conrade.  "I  would  not,  d  d  h  w  li  ly 
met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  himsoZf,  and  J  shame  ntt  f  thtle- 
joice  to  be  free  of  his  encouQter.  But,  from  his  bast  d  b  h  1  w  w  d, 
me  man  breathes  not  in  his  ranka  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  ao  confident,"  continued  the  Templar ;  "  and  in  that 
case,  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have  done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of 

Erinces,  than  either  thy  devices,  or  the  dagger  of  the  Charegite.  Seest  thou 
ow,  under  a  brow  studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satis- 
faction which  be  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alliance  which  aat 
so  heavy  on  him  ?  Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself,  like 
a  Bparkline  goblet  of  hia  own  wine  —  and  see  the  chuckling  delight  of  Aus- 
tria, who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about  to  bo  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble 
of  his  own.  Hush,  he  approaches  —  A  most  grievoaa  chance,  most  royal 
Austria,  that  these  breaohea  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion " 

"If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  "I would  it  were 
crumbled  to  piecea,  and  each  were  safe  at  home  I  -—  I  apeak  thia  in  confi- 
dence," 

"  But,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montaerrat,  "  to  think  thia  diaunion  should 
he  made  by  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  for  whoae  pleasure  we  have  beon 
contented  bo  endure  ac'  much,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  as  submissive  aa 
slaves  to  a  master,  in  hopes  that  he  would  use  his  valour  against  our  ene- 
mies, instead  of  eiercising  it  upon  our  friends  \" 

"  I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than  others,"  siud  iho  Arch- 
duke. "I  believe,  had  the  noble  Marguis  met  him  in  the  lists,  he  would 
have  had  the  better;  for,  though  the  islander  deals  heavy  blows  with  the 

Eaic-ase,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous  with  the  lance.  I  should  have  cared 
ttle  to  have  met  him  myself  on  our  old  quarrel,  h.ad  the  weal  of  Christeai 
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clom  permitted  to  sovereign  princes  to  'breathe  them aelves  in  tbo  lists 

And  if  thou  desirest  it,  uohle  Marquis,  I  will  myself  be  jour  godfather  in 
this  combat." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"Come,  then,  and  take  jour  nooning  in  out  tent,  noble  sirs,"  said  ths 
J)al:e,  "and  we'll  speak  of  this  busineas,  over  some  right  merenstein." 

Tbay  entered  together  accordingly. 

"What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  together?"  said  Jonaa 
Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the  spruck-spret:fier,  who  had  used  the  freedom 
t«  press  nigh  to  his  master  when  the  council  was  dismissed,  while  the  jester 
waited  at  a  mere  respectful  distance. 

"Servant  of  Folly,"  said  the  sprucJispreeher,  "moderate  thy  ourioaity  — 
it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to  thee  the  counsels  of  our  master." 

"Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas ;  "we  are  both  the  con- 
stant attendants  on  our  patron,  and  it  concerns  us  alike  to  know  whether 
thou  or  I—Wisdom  or  Folly,  have  the  deeper  intfirest  in  him." 

"He  told  to  the  Marquia,"  anawered  the  spruchsprecher,  "and  to  the 
Grand  Master,  that  he  waa  aweary  of  these  wars,  and  would  be  glad  he  was 
Hafe  at  home." 

"  That  ia  a  drawn  caat,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the  game,"  said  the 
jester ;  "  it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus,  but  great  folly  to  tell  it  to  others 
—  proceed." 

"  Ha,  hem  1"  said  the  spmck-sprechsr ;  "  ho  nest  said  to  them,  that  Eich- 
ard  was  not  more  valorous  than  others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker;  "this  was  egregious  folij. 
What  nest?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  something  oblivioua,"  replied  the  man  of  wisdom,  "  he  invited 
them  to  a  gobiet  oi  nierenaiein." 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas,  "  thou  may'st  mart  it 
to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime ;  but  an  he  drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely, 
I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine.     Any  thing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator,  "  only  he  wished  he  had 
token  the  occasion  to  meet  Eichard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it  —  out  upon  it  I"  said  Jonas — "this  is  such  dotage  of  folly, 
that  I  am  well-nigh  ashamed  of  winning  the  game  by  it — Ne'ertheless,  fool 
as  he  ia,  we  will  follow  him,  most  sago  sprucJirsprecher,  and  have  our  share 
of  the  wine  of  mereiisiein." 


(01iaphr  tjiE  €iB:Eatii-/ift]r. 


WnES  King  Eiehard  returned  to  his  tout,  he  commanded  the  Nubian  to 
be  brought  before  him.  He  entered  witli  his  usual  coromooial  reverence, 
and  having  prostrated  himself,  remained  standing  before  the  King,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  slave  awaiting  the  orders  of  his  master.  It  waa  perhaps  well 
for  him,  that  the  preservation  of  his  character  required  hia  eyes  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground,  since  the  keen  glance  with  which  Eichai'd  for  some  time  sur- 
veyed him  in  silence,  would,  if  fully  encountered,  have  been  difEoult  to 
^ngtain. 
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"  Thou  canst  well  of  woodoraft,"  said  the  King,  aftor  a  pause,  "  and  hast 
started  thy  game  and  hrought  him  to  baj,  as  ably  as  if  I'riatrom  himself 
Lad  taught  thee.*  But  this  is  not  all  — he  must  be  brought  down  at  force, 
I  myself  would  have  liked  to  have  levelled  my  hunting-spear  at  bim.  There 
are,  it  seems,  respects  which  prevent  this.  Thon  art  about  to  return  to  the 
oamp  of  the  Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  requiring  of  his  courtesy  to  appoint 
neutral  ground  for  the  deed  of  chivalry,  and,  should  it  consist  with  his 
pleasure,  to  coooar  with  us  in  witnessing  it.  Now,  speaking  eonjectarally, 
■we  think  thou  mighf  et  had  in  that  camp  some  cayalier,  who,  for  the  love 
of  truth,  and  his  own  augmentation  of  honour,  will  do  battle  witli  this 
eame  traitor  of  Montserrat." 

The  Nubian,  raised  his  eyes  and  flsed  thorn  on  tho  King" with  a  look  of 
eager  ardour;  then  raised  them  to  Heaven  with  such  solemn  gratitude,., 
that  the  water  soon  glistoued-in  them  —  then  bent  his  head,  as  affirming 
what  Biehard  desired,  aud  resumed  his  usual  posture  of  submissive  atten- 

"It  is  well,"  siMd  the  King;  "and  I  see  thy  desire  to  oblige  me  in  this 
matter.  And  herein,  I  must  needs  say,  lies  the  esceUenoe  of  such  a  servant 
as  thou,  who  hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our  j)urpose,  or  to  requiro 
explanation  of  what  we  have  determined.  An  English  serving-man,  in  thy 
place,  had  given  me  his  dogged  advice  to  trust  the  combat  with  some  good 
lance  of  my  household,  who,  from  my  brother  Long-Sword  downwards,  are 
all  on  hre  to  do  battle  in  my  cause ;  and  a  chattering  Frenchman  had  made 
a  thousand  attempts  to  diseover  wherefore  I  look  for  a  champion  from  the 
in&dels.  £ut  (hou,  mj  silent  agent,  canst  do  mine  errand 
itioning  or  comprehending  it ;  with  thee,  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
i  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  tlie  appropriate  answer  of 
the  Ethiopian  to  these  observations. 

"  And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and  speaking  suddenly  and 
rapidly. — "  Have  you  yet  seen  Edith  Plantagenet  F" 

The  muto  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to  speak, — nay,  his  lipa 
had  begun  to  uttor  a  distinct  negative,  —  when  the  abortive  attempt  died- 
away  in  the  imperfect  murmurs  of  the  dumb. 

"Why,  lo  you  there  I"  said  tho  King.  "  The  very  sound  of  tho  name  of 
a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so  surpSBsing  as  that  of  our  lovely  cousio,  seems 
to  have  power  enough  weUnigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak.  What  miraclea 
then  might  her  eye  work  upon  such  a  subject!  I  will  make  the  experiment, 
friend  slave.  Thou  shalt  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and  do  the 
errand  of  the  princely  Soldan." 

Again  a  j  yf  1  gl  e —  lin  a  genuflection — but,  as  he  arose,  the  King 
hiid  his  hand  h  ly  h  shoulder,  and  proceeded  with  stem  gravity 
tlius.  — "  Let  m  th    g  warn  you,  my  sable  envoy.     Even  if  thou 

shouldst  feel  th  t  tl  k  dly  influence  of  her,  whom  thou  art  soon,  to  be- 
hold, should  loo  th  b  is  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as  the 
good  Soldan       p  t  w  thin  the  ivorj  walls  of  ite  castle,  beware  how 

thou  chang  t  thy  t  t  n  haractor,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence, 
even  if  thy  p  w  f  tte  ce  were  to  be  miraculously  restored.  Believe 
me,  that  I  should  have  thy  tongue  estraoted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory 
palace,  that  is,  I  presume,  ^its  range  of  teeth,  drawn  out  one  by  one. 
Wherefore,  he  wise  and  silent  still." 

The  Nubian,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his  heavy  grasp  from  his 
shoulder,  bent  his  head,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  tips,  in  token  of  silent 
obedience. 

But  Eiehard  again  laid  his  hand  on  him  more  gently,  and  added,  "  This 
behest  we  lay  on  thee  as  on.  a  slave.    Wert  thou  knight  and  gentleman,  wo 
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would  require  thine  honour  in  pledge  of  thy  silence,  which  is  one  especial 
condition  of  our  present  trust." 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  hodj  proudly,  looked  full  at  the  King,  and  laiii 
his  right  hand  on  hig  heart. 

Biohard  then  summoued  his  chamberlain. 

"  Go,  Neville,"  he  stiid,  "  with  this  slate,  to  the  tent  of  our  royal  consort^ 
and  say  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he  have  an  audience — a  private  audience  — 
of  our  eousin  Bdith.  He  is  eharged  with  a  commiRsion  to  her.  Thou  eanat 
show  him  the  way  also,  in  caae  he  requires  thy  guidanee,  though  thou 
mav'st  have  observed  it  is  wonderful  how  familiar  he  already  aeeuiB  to  be 
with  the  purlieus  of  our  camp.  —  And  thou,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the  King 
continued,  "  what  thou  doet,  do  quickly,  and  return  hither  within  the  half 

"I  stand  dificovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nubian,  as,  with  downcast 
loots  and  folded  arms,  he  followed  the  hasty  stride  of  Neville  towards  the 
tent  of  Queen  Bareugaria. — "  I  stiind  undoubtedly  discovered  and  unfolded 
to  King  Richard ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that  hia  resentment  is  hot  against 
aie.  If  I  understood  his  words,  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret 
them,  he  givea  me  a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my  honour  upon  the  oreat 
of  this  false  Marquis,  whose  guilt  I  read  in  hia  orftven  eye  and  quivering 
lip,  when  the  charge  was  made  gainst  him.  —  Roswal,  faithfully  hast  thou 
served  thy  master,  and  moat  dearly  shall  thy  wrong  be  avenged  I — Bat  what 
is  the  meaning  of  my  present  permisaion  to  look  upon  her,  whom  I  had 
despaired  ever  to  see  again  ? — And  why,  or  how,  can  the  royal  Plantagenet 
consent  that  I  should  see  his  divine  kinswoman,  either  as  the  messenger  of 
the  heathen  Saladin,  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  he  so  lately  eapellod  iVom 
his  camp — his  audacious  avowal  of  the  affection  which  is  bis  pride,  being 
the  greatest  enhancetneat  of  his  guilt?  That  Richard  should  consent  to 
her  receiving  a  letter  from  an  infldel  lover,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  such  dis- 
proportionecE  rank,  are  either  of  them  circumstances  equally  incredible, 
and,  at  the  aame  time,  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  Richard,  when, 
unmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is  liberal,  ^nerous,  and  truly  noble,  and 
as  sueh  I  will  deal  with  him,  and  act  according  to  his  instructions,  direct 
or  implied,  seeking  to  know  no  more  than  may  gradually  unfold  itself  with- 
out my  officious  inquiry.  To  him  who  has  given  me  so  brave  an  opportu- 
nity to  vindicate  my  tarnished  honour,  I  owe  acquiescence  and  obedience, 
and,  painful  as  it  may  be,  the  debt  shall  be  paid.  And  yet," — thus  the 
proud  swelling  of  his  heart  farther  suggested,  —  "  CoDur  de  Lion,  as  he  is 
called,  might  hnve  measured  the  feelings  of  others  by  his  own.  Jurge  an 
address  to  his  kinswoman  1  I,  who  never  spoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a 
royal  priKO  from  her  hand  —  when  I  was  accounted  not  the  lowest  in  feats 
of  chivalry  among  the  defenders  of  the  Cross  1  I  approaoh  her  when  in  a 
base  disguise,  and  in  a  servile  habit — and,  alas  1  when  my  actual  condition 
is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot'  of  dishonour  on  that  which  was  once  my 
shield  I  /do  this  I  He  little  knows  me.  Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opportu- 
nity which  may  make  us  all  better  acquainted  with  each  other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  paused  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen's  pavilion. 

They  wore  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and  Neville,  leavinl^Sie 
Nubian  in  a  small  apartment,  or  antechamber,  which  was  but  too  Well 
remembered  by  him,  passed  into  that  which  was  used  as  the  Queen's 
presence-chamber.  He  communicated  his  royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low 
and  respectful  tone  of  voice,  very  different  from  the  bluntness  of  Thomas 
de  Vans,  to  whom  Richard  was  every  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding Berengaria  herself,  was  nothing.  A  hurst  of  laughter  followed  the 
communication  of  his  orrind. 

"  And  what  like  is  the  N  iMan  slave,  who  comes  ambassador  on  such  an 
errand  from  the  Soldan?  -      .Negro,  De  Neville,  is  henotf'.^d  a  female 
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TOJce  eosiJy  recognized  for  that  of  Bcrengaria.  "A  Negro,  ia  he  not,  Do 
Neville,  with  black  skin,  a  head  oarlcd  like  a  ram's,  a  flat  nose,  and  hlubbec 
lips — ha,  worthy  Sir  Henry?" 

"Let  not  yoar  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said  another  voice,  "bent 
outwaras  like  the  edge  of  a  Saracen  scimitar." 

"  Bather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cnpid,  since  ha  comes  upon  a  lover's  errand," 
said  the  Queen.  "  Gentle  Neville,  thou  art  ever  prompt  toploasaro  us  poor 
women,  who  have  BO  little  to  pass  away  our  idle  moments.  We  must  see  thia 
meesonger  of  love.    Turks  and  Moors  have  I  seen  many,  but  Negro  never," 

"I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands,  so  you  will  bear  me  out 
\tith  my  sovereia;n  for  doing  so,"  answered  the  debonair  knight.  "Yet,  let 
me  asauro  your  Grace,  you  wiL  see  somewhat  different  from  what  you  expect." 

"So  much  the  better  —  uglier  yet  than  our  imaginations  can  fancy,  yet 
the  chosen  love.messenger  of  this  gallant  Soidan  I" 

"  Gra^iooH  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  "  may  I  implore  you  would 
permit  the  good  knight  to  carry  this  messenger  straight  tfi  the  Lady  Edith, 
to  whom  his  credentials  are  addressed?  We  have  already  escaped  hardly 
for  such  a  frolic." 

"Escaped?" — repeated  the  Queen,  scornfully.  "Yet  thou  mayst  be  right, 
Calista,  in  thy  caution-— let  this  Nubian,  as  thou  eallest  him,  first  do  his 
errand  to  our  cousin  —  Besides,  he  is  mule  too  —  ia  he  not?" 

"  He  is,  gracious  madam,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,"  said  Berengaria,  "  attended  by 
those  fieforo  whom  they  may  say  any  thing,  yet  who  can  report  nothing. 
Whereas,  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  St.  Judo's  is  wont  to  say,  a  bird  of 
the  air  will  carry  the  matter." 

"Beeause,"  said  Do  Neville,  "your  Grace  forgets  that  you  speak  within 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  after  a  littie  whispering,  the 
English  knight  again  returned  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  made  him  a  sign  to 
follow.  He  did  so,  and  Neville  conducted  him  to  a  pavilion,  pitched  some- 
what apart  from  tiiat  of  the  Queen,  for  the  accommodadou,  it  seemed,  of 
the  Lady  Editb  and  her  attendants.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens  received 
the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
very  few  minutes,  the  Nubian  was  ushered  into  Edith's  presence,  while 
Neville  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the  tent  The  slave  who  introduced  him 
withdrew  on  a  signal  from  her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humiliation,  not  of 
the  posture  only,  but  of  the  very  inmost  soul,  that  the  unfortunate  knight, 
thus  strangely  disguiSed,  throw  himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the 

§  round,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who  expects  his 
oom.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  manner  as  when  she  received  King 
Richard,  her  long  transparent  dark  veil  banging  around  her  like  the  shade 
of  a  summer  ni^t  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  disguising  and  rendering  ob- 
scure the  beauties  which  it  could  not  hide.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  silver 
lamp,  fed  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which  burned  with  unusual  brightness. 
When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling  and  motionless  slave,  she 
held  the  light  towards  his  face,  as  if  to  peruse  his  features  more  attentively, 
then  turned  from  him,  and  placed  her  lamp  so  aa  to  throw  the  shadow  of 
his  iaoe  in  profile  upon  the  curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length  spoke 
in  a  voice  composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

"  Is  it  you  ? — is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard — ^gallant  Sir 
Kenneth  of  Scotland  —  is  it  indeed  you?  —  thus  servilely  disguised  —  thus 
surrounded  by  an  hundred  dangers?" 

At  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus  unexpectedly  addressed  to 
him,  and  in  a  tone  of  compassion  approaching  to  tenderness,  a  correspond- 
ing reply  rushed  fo  the  knight's  lips,  and  eearoe  could  Richard's  commands, 
and  his  own  promised  silence,  prevent  his  answering,  that  the  sight  ho  saw, 
the  sounds  he  just  hoard,  were  sufficient  to  recompense  the  slavery  of  a  life. 
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and  dangers  wbioh  threatened  that  life  everj  hour.  He  did  recollect  him- 
self, howerer,  and  a  deep  and  impassioned  sigh  waa  his  only  reply  to  tho 
high-horn  Edith's  questitn. 

"I  see — I  Itnow  I  have  gueeaed  right" —  continued  Edith.  "I  marked 
yoo  from  jour  flrab  appeaiance  near  the  platfomion  which  I  stood  with  the 
Queen,  I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  lady,  and  is  un- 
worthy of  the  BerVioe  of  such  a  knight  as  thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of 
dress  or  hue  could  conceal  a  f^thfuiHervaiiL  Speak,  then,  without  fear,  to 
Editi  Plantagenet.  She  knows  how  to  grace  in  adversity  the  good  knight 
■who  served,  honoured,  and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her  name,  when  fortune 
hefriended  him. — Still  silent  1  Is  it  fear  or  shame  that  keeps  thee  so!  Fear 
should  be  unknown  to  thee ;  isnd  for  shame,  let  it  remiun  with  tliose  who 
have  wronged  thee." 

The  knight,  in  deepdr  at  heing  obliged  to  play  the  mute  in  an  interview 
so  interesting,  could  only  express  his  mortification  hy  sighing  deeply,  and 
laying  his  finger  upon  Eis  Tips,  Edith  stepped  hack,  as  if  somewiat  dis- 
pleased. 

"  What  I"  she  said,  "  the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed,  as  well  aa  in  attire  ? 
This  I  looked  not  for  —  Or  thou  mayst  scorn  mo,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly 
acknowledeiag  that  I  have  heedfully  observed  the  homage  thou  hast  paid 
ffle  ?  Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  account.  She  knowt 
well  the  bounds  which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to  high-bom  maidens, 
and  she  knows  when  and  how  far  they  shofild  give  place  to  gratitude — to  a 
sincere  desire  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  re^ajr  services  and  repair  injuries, 
arising  from  the  devotion  which  a  good  knight  bore  towards  her.  —  Whj' 
fold  thy  hands  together,  and  wring  thera  with  so  mtieh  passion  ?  —  Can  it 
be,"  she  added,  shrinking  back  at  the  idea — "  that  their  cvuelty  has  actually 
deprived  thee  of  speech?  Thou  shakest  thy  hea^.  E"i  it  a  spell — be  i* 
obstinacy,  I  queslion  tliee  no  farther,  but  leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  aft«t 
thine  own  fashion.     I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  once  lamenting  his  own 
condition,  and  deprecating  her  displeasure,  while  at  the  sajne  time  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  ftne  silk  and  cloth  of  sold,  the  letter  of 
the  Soldan.  She  took  it,  suryeved  it  carelessly,  then  laid  it  aaide,  and 
bending  her  eyes  once  more  on  tlie  knight,  she  said  in  a  low  tonj  —  "Not 
even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand  to  me !" 

He  pressed  both,  his  hands  to  hia  brow,  as  if  to  intimate  the  piwn  Thicli 
he  felt  at  being  unable  to  obey  her ;  but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"Begone!"  she  said.  "I  have  spoken  enough  —  too  much  —  to  one  n-fco 
will  not  waste  on  me  a  word  in  reply.  Begone  1  —  and  say  if  I  have 
■wronged  thee,  I  have  done  penance;  for  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy  means 
of  dragging  thee  down  from  a  station  of  honour,  I  have,  in  this  interview, 
forgotten  my  own  worth,  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes  and  in  my  own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  deeply  a^tated.  Sic 
Kenneth  would  have  approached,  but  she  waved  him  back. 

"Stand  off!  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited  to  its  new  station  I 
Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  a  slavish  mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  grat- 
itude, were  it  but  to  reconcile  me  to  my  own  degradation.    Why  pause  you  ? 

le  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  looked  towards  the  letter 

lology  fill- protracting  his  stay.     "'  .  •  -  >  7.  -    ■       •.  .   .. 

jny  an']  lonteuipt,  "I  had  forgt 
to  hiH  met^..ge.  —  How's  this  —  from  the  Soldan  !' 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were  osprossed  both  in  Arabic 
and  French,  and  when  she  had  done,  she  laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"Now  this  passes  imagination!"  she  said;  "no  jongleur  can  show  so 
deft  a  transmutation !  His  legerd^ain  can  transforffi  zechics  and  bezants 
into  doits  and  maravedies ;  but  can  his  art  convert  a  Christian  knight,  ever 


apology  fill-  protracting  his  stay.     She  snatched  it  up,  saying  ii 

-  -   ■-      '   ..'V  !._..  r__....^__  _ti,g  dutiful  slave  waits  an  answer 
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esteemed  among  the  braveat  of  the  Holy  Crosade,  into  tte  duBt-tiBsing 
slave  of  a  heathen  Soldan  —  the  bearer  of  a  Poynim'a  insolent  proposals  to 
aChriBtian  maiden  —  nay,  forgetting  the  laws  of  honourable  chivalry,  aa 
well  aa  of  religion  ?  But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willing  slave  of  a  hea- 
then hound.  Tell  your  master,  when  hia  scoargc  ahall  have  found  thee  a 
tongue,  that  which  thou  hast  seen  me  do. — So  saying,  aho  threw  the  Soldan'a 
letter  on  the  grouhd,  and  placed  her  foot  upon  it  —  "And  aay  to  him,  that 
Edith  Piantagenet  scorns  the  homage  of  an  unchristened  Pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  the  knight,  when,  kneeling 
at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony,  he  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe  and 
oppose  her  departure. 

"  Heirdst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  1"  she  said,  turnit^  short  round 
on  him,  and  speakiag  with  emphasia ;  "  tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master, 
that  I  acorn  his  suit  as  much  aa  I  deapiae  the  prostration  of  a  worthleas 
renegade  to  religion  and  ohivalrj  —  to  God  and  to  hia  lady  1" 

So  saying,  ahe  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment  &om  hia  grasp,  and  lefli 
the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  him  from  without. 
Exhausted  and  stupified  by  the  distress  he  had  undergone  during  this  inter- 
view, from  which  he  eould  only  have  eitrieated  himself  by  breach  of  the 
engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  King  fiichard,  the  unfortunate 
knight  ataggered  rather  than  walked  after  the  Bngliah  baron,  till  they 
reached  the  royal  pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of  horsemen  had  just  dis- 
mounted. There  was  light  and  motion  within  the  tent,  and  when  Neville 
entered  with  hia  disguised  attendant,  they  found  the  king,  with  several  of 
hia  nobility,  engaged  in  welcoming  tSbsa  who  were  newly  arrived. 


(CimptEi:  tjiE  'luiEntii-liiili. 


The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard  in  joyous  gratulation. 

"Thomas  de  Vans  I  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills!  by  the  head  of  King  Henry, 
thou  art  welcome  to  me  aa  eyerwaa  flask  of  wine  to  ajolly  toper !  I  should 
scarce  have  known  how  to  order  my  battle  array,  unless  I  had  thy  bulky 
form  in  my  eye  aa  a  landmark  to  form  myranKS  upon.  We  shall  have 
blows  anon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us ;  and  had  we  fought  in 
thine  absence,  I  would  have  looted  to  hear  of  thy  being  found  hanging  upon 

"  I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with  more  Chriatlan  patience, 
I  trust,"  aaid  Thomas  deTaux,  "  Uiau  to  have  died  the  death  of  an  apostate. 
But  1  thank  your  Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is  the  more  generous,  as  it 
respects  a  banquet  of  blows,  of  which,  saving  your  pleasure,  you  are  ever 
too  apt  to  engross  the  larger  share ;  but  here  have  I  brought  one,  to  whom 
your  Grace  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet  warmer  welcome." 

The  person  who  now  stopped  forward  to  make  obeisance  to  Eiehard,  was 
a  young  man  of  low  atature  and  slight  form.    His  dress  was  as  modest  aa 
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nis  figure  wna  unimpressiTe,  but  he  bore  on  hif  bonnet  a  geld  buoilp  with  a 
gem,  the  lustre  of  which  oould  only  be  rivallei  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  pjo 
which  the  bonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only  striking  featurt,  in  his  counto 
nance;  but  when  once  noticed;  it  ucifotmly  mide  a  strong  imprewion  on. 
the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there  huu^  m  a  scirf  ot  sky  blue  silk  i 
tm-esl,  aa  it  was  called,  — that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  ib  tuned,  and 
flhich  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  pereonage  would  have  kneeled  reyerently  to  Rithard  but  the  monarch 
raised  aim  in  joyful  haate,  pressed  him  to  his  bosom  ■warmly,  and  kissed 
him  on  either  eide  of  the  face. 

"  Blondel  de  Nesle  1"  he  exclsumed  joyfully — "  welcome  from  Oyprns,  mif 
king  of  minstrels  1  —  welcome  to  the  King  of  England,  who  rates  not  his 
own  dignity  more  highly  than  he  does  tiine.  I  haye  been  sick,  man,  and, 
iij  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was  for  lack  of  thee ;  for,  were  I  half  way  to  the 
gate  of  Heaven,  methinka  thy  strains  could  cali  me  back. — And  what  news, 


my  gentle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyre?  Any  thing  fresh  from  the 
trouveurs  of  Provence? — any  thing  from  the  minstrels  of  merry  Normandy? 
above  all,  hast  thou  tiiyseif  been  busy? — But  I  need  not  ask  thee — thou 


canst  not  be  idle,  if  thou  wouldst  —  thy  noble  qualities  are  like  a  fire  burn- 
ing within,  and  compel  (Jiee  to  ponr  thyself  out  in  music  and  song." 

"  Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I  have  done,  noble  King," 
answered  the  celebrated  Blondel,  with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Rich- 
ard's enthusiastic  adminttion  of  his  skill  had  been  unable  to,  banish. 

"We  will  hear  (hee,  man  —  we  will  hear  thee  instantly,"  said  the  King; 
—  then  touching  Blond  el's  shoulder  kindly,  he  added,  "that  is,  if  thou  art 
not  fatigued  with  thy  journey;  for  I  would  sooner  ride  my  best  horse  to 
death,  than  injure  a  note  of  ttiy  voice." 

"My  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal  patron,"  said  Blondel; 
"  but  your  Majesty,"  he  a^Jded,  looking  ot  some  capers  on  the  table,  "  seems 
more  importantly  engaged,  and  the  hour  wases  late." 

"  Not  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel.  I  did  bnt  sketch  an 
array  of  battle  against  the  Saracens,  a  thing  of  a  moment — almost  as  soon, 
done  as  the  routing  of  tbem." 

"  Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaus,  "  it  were  not  unfit  to  in- 
quire what  soldiers  your  Grace  hath  to  array.  I  bring  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject from  Ascalon." 

"Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King —  "a  very  mule  for  dulnesa 
and  obstinacy! — Come,  nobles  —  a  ball — a  hall  1  —  range  ye  around  him  — 
Give  Blondel  the  tabouret — Where  is  his  harp-bearer  ?— or,  sofb — lend  him 
my  harp,  his  own  may  be  damaged  by  the  journey." 

"  I  would  your  Grace  would  t^ke  my  report,"  siud  Thomas  de  Vaus.  "  I 
have  ridden  far,  and  have  more  list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  Tky  ears  tickled  I"  said  the  King;  "that  must  be  with  a  woodcock's 
feather,  and  not  with  sweet  sounds.  Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears 
know  the  sin^ng  of  Blondel  from  the  braying  of  an  ass  ?" 

"  In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  cannot  well  say ;  but  setting 
Blondel  out  of  the  question,  who  is  a  bom  gentleman,  and  doubtless  of  high 
acquirements,  I  shall  never,  for  the  sake  of  your  Grace's  question,  look  on  a, 
minstrel,  but  I  shall  think  upon  an  ass." 

"  And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard,  "  have  escepted  me,  who 
am  a  gentleman  born  as  well  as  BloadeJ,  and,  like  him,  a  guild-brother  of 
the  Joyeuse  science?" 

"  Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux,  smiling,  "  that  'tJs  use- 
less asking  for  manners  from  a  mule." 

"Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King;  "and  an  ill-conditioned  animal 
thou  art — But  come  hither,  master  mule,  and  be  unloaded,  that  thou  may'st 
get  thee  to  thy  litter,  without  any  music  being  wasted  on  thoe. — Meantime, 
do  thou,  good  brother  of  Salisbury,  go  to  oui  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her 
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that  Blondel  has  arrived,  ■with  hia  budget  fraught  ■with  the  new      m  y 

—  Bid  hor  come  hither  iostamtly,  and  do  thou  escoit  her,  and  h  ur 
cousin,  Edith  Piantagenet,  remain  not  hehind." 

Hia  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian,  with  tha     xp  f 

doubtful  meaning,  which  his  countenance  usually  displayed  when  he  looked 
at  him, 

"Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  ? — Stand  up,  slave,  behind 
tie  haclt  of  De  Nerille,  and  thou  ehalt  hear  presently  sounds  which  will 
make  thee  bless  God  that  he  afflicted  thee  rather  with  dumbness  than  deaf 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company  towards  De  Taus, 
and  plunged  immediately  into  the  military  details  which  that  baron  laid 
before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  had  finished  his  audience,  a 
mesaenget  announced  that  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  approaching 
the  royal  tent.  —  "A  flask  of  wine,  ho!"  said  the  King;  "of  old  King 
Isaac's  long-aaved  Cyprus,  ■which  we  won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta — fill 
to  the  stout  Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles  —  a  more  careful  and  faithful  servant 
never  had  any  prince." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaus,  "  that  your  Grace  finds  the  mule  a 
■  useful  slave,  though  his  voice  be  less  musical  than  horse-hair  or  wire." 

"What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  (he  mule?"  said  Richard. 
"  Wash  it  down  with  a  brimming  fiagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it. 

—  Why,  BO  —  well  pulled !  —  and  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thou  art  a  soldier  as 
■well  as  I,  and  wo  must  brook  each  other's  jests  in  the  hail,  as  each  other's 
blows  in  the  tourney,  and  iove  each  other  the  harder  wo  hit.  By  my  faifh, 
if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard  as  I  did  thee,  in  our  late  encounter,  thou 
gavest  all  thy  wit  to  the  thrust.  But  here  lies  the  difference  betwixt  thee 
and  Blondel.  Thou  art  but  my  comrade — I  might  say  my  pupil— in  the  art 
of  war;  Blondel  is  my  master  in  the  science  of  minstrelsy  and  music.  To 
thee  I  permit  the  freedom  of  intima^jy  —  to  him  I  must  do  reference,  as  to 
my  superior  in  his  art.  Come,  man,  be  not  peevish,  but  remain  and  hear 
our  glee." 

"To  8ee_your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood,"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland, 
"by  my  ftuth,  I  could  remain  till  Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romance 
of  King  Arthur,  ■which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"We  wilt  not  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the  King.  "But  see 
yonder  glare  of  torches  without  shows  that  our  consort  approaches — Away 
,  ■to  receive  her,  man,  and  win  thyself  grace  in  the  brightest  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom.— Nay,  never  stop  to  adjust  thy  cloak.  See,  thou  hast  let  Neville  come 
between  the  wind  and  the  sails  of  thy  galley." 

"  He  was  never  before  me  in  the  fleid  of  battle,"  smd  De  Taus,  not  greatly 
pleased  to  see  himself  anticipated  by  the  more  active  service  of  the  cham- 
berlain, 

"No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there,  my  good  Tom  of  the 
Gills,"  said  the  King,  "  unless  it  was  ourself  now  and  then." 

"  Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and  let  us  do  justice  to  the  unfortunate ; 
— the  unhappy  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hath  been  before  me  too,  at  a  season ; 
for,  look  you,  ho  ■weighs  less  on  horseback,  and  so " 

"  Ilush  I"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  peremptory  t^ne — "  not  a 
word  of  him"  — and  instantly  stepped  forward  to  greet  his  ro^al  consort; 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  presented  to  her  Blondel,  as  king  of  min- 
strelsy, and  his  master  in  the  gay  science.  Berengaria,  who  well  knew 
that  her  royal  husband's  passion  for  poetry  and  music  almost  equalled  his 
appetite  for  warlike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was  his  special  favourite,  took 
anxious  care  to  receive  him  with  all  the  fettering  distinctions  due  to  one 
whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour.  Yet  it  was  evident  that,  though 
Blondel  made  suitable  returns  to  the  compliments  showered  on  him  8om.e- 
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tiling  too  abundantly  by  the  royal  beauty,  he  owned  with  deeper  reverenae 
and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple  and  graceful  welcome  of  Edith, 
whose  kindly  greeting  appeared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its 
brevity  and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware  of  this  distinction, 
and  Eichard,  seeina  his  consort  somewhat  pii^ued  at  the  preference  aesigned 
to  his  cousin,  by  which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  feel  much  gratified,  said 
in  the  hearing  of  both, — "Wo  minstrels,  Berengaria,  aa  thou  may'st  see  by 
the  bearing  of  our  master  Elondol,  pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe  judge, 
like  our  kinswoman,  than  la  &  kindly  partial  friend,  like  thyself,  who  is 
willing  to  take  our  worth  upon  trust." 

Edith  -was  moved  by  thia  sarcasm  of  her  royal  kinsman,  and  hesitated  not 
to  reply,  that,  "  To  be  a  harsh  and  aevere  judge,  was  not  an  attribute  proper 
to  her  alone  of  all  the  Plant(«enet8," 

She  had  perhaps  said  more.naving  some  touch  of  the  temper  of  that  house, 
which,  deriving  their  name  and  oogniaanoe  from  the  lowly, broom,  (Plania 
Genista)  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  humility,  were  perhaps  one  of  the 
proudeat  families  that  ever  ruled  in  England  ;  but  her  eye,  when  kindling 
in  her  reply,  suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  oonceiu  himself  behind  the  nobles  who  were  present,  and  she  sunk  upon 
a  seat,  turning  so  pale,  that  the  Queen  Berengaria  deemed  herself  obliged 
to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go  through  the  other  ceremonies 
appropriate  ta  a  lady's  swoon.  Richard,  who  better  estimated  Edith's 
strength  of  mind,  called  t«  Blondel  to  assume  his  seat  and  commence  his 
lay,  declaHng  that  minstrelsy  was  worth  eve^y  other  recipe  to  recall  a 
Plantagenet  to  life. — "  Sing  ua,"  he  said,  "  that  song  of  the  Bloody  Vest,  of 
which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me  the  argument,  ere  I  left  Cyprus ;  tbou 
must  be  perfect  in  it  by  fliia  time,  or,  aa  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is 
broken." 

The  ansious  eye  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  on  Edith,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  observed  her  returning  colour  that  he  obeyed  the  repeated  commands 
of  the  King.  Then,  accompanying  his  voice  with  the  harp,  so  as  to  grace, 
but  jet  not  drown,  the  sense  of  what  he  sung,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of  reci- 
tative, one  of  those  ancient  adventures  of  love  and  knighthood,  which  were 
wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  attention.  So  soon  as  he  began  to  prelude, 
the  insignificance  of  his  personal  appearance  aeemed  to  disappear,  and  his 
countenance  glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration.  His  full,  manly,  mellow 
voice,  BO  absolutely  under  command  of  Uie  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every 
enr,  and  to  every  heart.  Eichard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory,  called  out  the 
appropriate  summons  for  silence, 

"Listen^  lords,  ia  bower  attd  haU;" 

while  with  the  aeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil,  he  arranged  the  circle 
around,  and  hushed  them  into  silence ;  and  he  himself  sat  down  with  aa 
air  of  expectation  and  interest,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  profesaed  critic.  The  courtiers  turned  their  ej^ea  on  the  King,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions  his  features  should  express, 
and  Thomas  De  Vans  yawned  tremendously,  aa  one  who  submitted  unwill- 
ingly to  a  wearisome  penance.  The  song  of  Blondel  was  of  courae  in  tha 
Norman  language;  but  the  vcraea  which  follow,  express  its  meaning  and 
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"  Thoa  hast  changed  '.'.\e  measure  upon  us  unawares  in  that  last  couplet^ 
mj  Blondel?"  said  the  IT.iiig. 

"Most  true,  my  lord,"  said  Blondel.  "I  rendered  the  verses  from  the 
Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom  I  met  in  Cyprus,  and  not  having  had  time 
either  to  translate  it  a«enrately,  or  commit  it  to  memory,  I  am  fain  to  supply 
gaps  in  the  music  and  the  verse  as  I  can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 
you  see  boora  mend  a  quickset  fence  witli  a  faggot." 

"  Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "  I  like  these  rattling  rolling  Alex- 
andrines—  metbinka  they  come  more  twangingly  oif  to  the  music  than  that 

"Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  t*  your  Glrace,"  answered  Blondel. 

"They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Richard;  "yet  methinfca  the  scene,  where 
there  is  like  to  bo  fighting,  will  go  beat  on  in  these  same  thundering  Alex- 
andrines, which  sound  like  the  charge  of  cavalry;  while  the  other  measure 
is  but  like  the  sidelong  amble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,  replied  Blondel,  and  began  again  to 
prelude. 

"  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  flerj  Chios  wine,"  said  the 
Kin^ ;  "  and  hark  thee,  I  would  have  thee  fling  away  that  new-fangled 
reatriction  of  thine,  of  terminating  in  accurate  and  similar  rhymes  —  Thoy 
arc  a  constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  make  thee  resemble  a  man  dancing 
in  fetters." 

"The  fettera  are  easily  flung  off,  at  leasts"  said  Blondel,  again  sweeping 
bis  fingers  over  the  strings,  as  one  who  would  rather  have  played  than 
listened  to  criticism. 

"But  why  put  them  on,  man!"  continued  the  King — •"  Wherefore 
thrust  thy  genius  into  iron  bracelets  ?  I  marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all 
—  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanaa  in  yonder 
hampered  measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the  strings  of  his  harp,  to 
hide  an  involuntary  amile  which  crept  over  hia  features ;  but  it  escaped  not 
Eiohard's  observation. 

"  By  wy  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  he  said;  "and,  in  good 
trufh,  every  man  deserves  it,  who  presumes  to  play  the  master  when  he 
should  be  the  pupil ;  but  wo  kings  get  bad  habits  of  aelf-opinion, — Come,  on 
with  thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel  —  on  after  thine  own  fashion,  bettor  than 
aught  that  we  can  suggest,  though  we  must  needs  bo  talking." 

Blondel  resumed  the  lay ;  but,  aa  extemporaneous  composition  was 
familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not  to  comply  with  the  King's  hints,  and  waa 
perhaps  riot  displeased  to  show  with  how  much  ease  he  could  now-model  tt 
poem,  even  while  in  the  act  of  reoitaticn. 
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ffI3uBe  ran  through  the  assemhlj,  following  the  example 
who  loaded  with  praises  his  favourite  miuatrel,  and 
ended  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring  of  eonaiderahle  Talue.  The  Queen 
hastened  to  diatinguish  the  fayourite  by  a  rich  bracelet,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  who  were  present  followed  the  royal  example. 

"Is  our  cousin  Edith,"  said- the  King,  "become  insensible  to  the  sound 
of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?" 

"  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  hiy,"  replied  Edith,  "  but  doubly  the  kind- 
ness of  ihe  kinsman  who  suggested  it." 

"Thou  art  angry,  cousin,'  said  the  King;  "angry  because  thou  hasfc 
heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward  than  thyself.  But  you  escape  me  not  — 
I  will  wali  a  space  homeward  with  you  towards  the  Queen's  pavilion^we 
must  haye  conference  together  ere  the  night  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot,  and  the  other  guests 
■withdrew  from  the  royal  tent.  A  train  with  blazing  torches,  and  an  escort 
of  archers,  awaited  Berengaria  without  th(;  payilion,  and  she  was  soon  on 
her  way  home^tard.  Hicbard,  as  he  had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kins- 
woman, and  compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  support,  so  that  they 
could  speak  to  each  other  without  being  overheard, 

"  What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble  Soldan  1"  said  Richard. 
"  The  Kings  and  Princes  are  falling  from  me,  Edith — this  new  quarrel  hath 
alienated  them  once  more.  I  would  do  something  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  composition,  if  act  by  yietory;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  de- 
pends, alaa  I  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  would  lay  my  single  spear  in 
the  rest  against  ten  of  the  best  lances  in  Christendom,  rather  than  argue 
with  a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own  good.  —  What  an- 
swer, coz,  ara  I  to  return  to  the  Soldan  ?     It  must  be  dooiaiye,"         '■ 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "  that  the  poorest  of  the  Plactagenets  will  rather 
wed  with  misery  than  with  misbelief." 

"Shali  I  Btty  vi'xth  slavery,  EiithV  said  the  King — "Methinka  that  ia 
nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"  There  is  no  room,"  said  Edith,  "  for  the  suspicion  you  so  grossly  in- 
sinuate. Slavery  of  the  body  might  have  been  pitied,  but  that  of  the  soul 
ia  only  to  be  despised.    Shame  to  thee,  King  of  merry  Eudand,    Thoa 
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haat  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and  the  spirit  of  a  knight,  one  scarce  less 
famed  than  thyaelf." 

"  Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from  drinking  poison,  by  sullying 
the  resse!  which  contaioed  it,  if  I  saw  no  other  means  of  disgusting  her 
with  the  faU.1  liquor?"  replied  the  King. 

"  It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  "  that  would  press  me  to  drink  poison, 
because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden  chalice." 

"  Edith,"  said  Richard,  "  I  cannot  force  thy  resolution  ;  but  beware  you 
shut  not  the  door  which  heaven  opens.  '  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom 
Popes  and  Councils  have  regarded  as  a.  prophet,  hath  read  in  the  stars  that 
thy  marriage  shall  reconcile  me  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy  hus- 
band shall  be  Christian,  leaving  thus  the  fairest  ground  to  hope,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Soldan,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  to  the 
pale  of  the  church,  will  he  the  consequence  of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin. 
Come,  thou  must  make  some  sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such  happy  pros- 

"  Men  may  saeriflce  rams  and  goats,"  siud  Edith,  ■'  but  not  honour  and 
conscience.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  the  dishonour  of  a  Christian  m^den 
which  brought  the  Saracens  into  Spain  —  the  shame  of  another  is  nojikelj 
mode  of  expelling  them  from  Palestine." 

"  Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  Empress  1"  said  the  King. 


"  I  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profane  a  Christian  sacrament,  by  ei 
tering  into  it  with  an  infidel  whom  it  cannot  bind ;  and  I  call  it  foul  dis- 
honour, that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Christian  princess,  should  become  of 
freo  will  the  head  of  a  haram  of  heathen  concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause,  "  I  must  not  quarrel 
with  thee,  though  I  think  thy  dependent  condition  might  have  dictated  more 
compliance." 

"  Mj  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "  your  Grace  hath  worthily  succeeded  to  all 
the  wealth,  dignity,  and  dominion  of  the  House  of  Plantagonet,  —  do  not, 
therefore,  begrudge  your  poor  kinswoman  some  small  share  of  their  pride." 

"  By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  hast  unhorsed  me  with  that 
very  word;  so  we  will  kiss  and  be  friends.  I  will  presently  despatch  thy 
answer  to  Saladin.  But  after  all,  coz,  were  it  not  better  to  suspend  your 
answer  till  you  have  seen  him  ?     Men  say  ho  is  pre-eminently  handsome," 

"There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,    said  Edith. 

"  By  Saint  George,  but  iJiere  is  next  to  a,  certainty  of  it,"  said  the  King ; 
"for  Saladin  will  doubtless  afford  us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new 
battle  of  (he  Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself.  Berengaria  is  wild  to 
behold  it  also,  and  I  dare  be  sworn  not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions 
and  attendants,  will  remain  behind — least  of  all  thou  thyself,  fair  coz.  But 
come,  we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and  must  part  —  not  in  unkindnesa 
though — nay,  thou  must  seal  It  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy  hand,  sweet  Edith 
— it  IS  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my  pretty  vassals." 

Ha  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately,  and  returned  through 
the  moonlight  camp,  hamming  to  himself  suck  snatches  of  Blondel's  lay  as 
he  could  recoOect. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his  despatches  for  Saladin, 
and  delivered  them  to  tho  Nubian,  with  a  charge  to  set  out  by  peep  of  day 
on  his  return  to  the  Soldan. 
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Om  tte  subseiuent  morning,  Richard  waa  JnTifed  to  a  conferonoe  by 
Philip  of  France,  in  whioh  tho  latter,  with  many  espressions  of  his  high 
eBteem  for  his  hrotlnji-  of  England,  communicated  to  him,  in  terms  extremely 
.  courteous,  hut  too  explicit  to  be  misanderstood,  his  posil^Te  intention  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  to  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  entirely  despairing  of 
future  sncoeBB  in  their  undertaking,  with  their  diminished  forees  and  civil 
discords.  Riohitrd  remonstrated,  but  ia  vain ;  and  when  the  conference 
ended,  he  recoiyed  without  surprise  a  manifesto  from  the  Duka  of  Austria, 
and  several  other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution  similar  to  that  of  Philip, 
and  in  no  modified  terms,  assigning,  for  their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the 
Crass,  the  inordinate  ambition  and  arbitiary  domination  of  Biohard  of  Eng- 
land. All  hopes  of  oontinning  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, were  now  abandoned,  and  Richard,  while  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  his 
disappointed  hopes  of  glory,  was  little  consoled  by  the  recollection,  that  the 
failure  was  in  some  decree  to  bo  imputed  to  the  adrantsges  which  he  had 
given  his  enemies  by  his  own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

"  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father  thus,"  ho  said  to  De 
Vaus,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment.  —  "  No  slanders  they  oonld  have 
uttered  against  so  wise  a  fcinff  would  have  been  believed  in  Christendom ; 
whereM, — fool  that  I  am !— ITiave  not  only  afforded  them  a  pretest  for  de- 
serting me,  but  even  a  colour  for  casting  aU  the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon 
my  uimappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  galling  to  the  King,  that  De  Vam  was  re- 
joiced when  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  Saladin  turned  Lis  refleetiona 
into  a  different  channel. 

This  new  envoy  waa  an  Emir  mnoh  respected  by  the  Soldan,  whose  name 
was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi.  He  derived  his  doacent  from  the  family  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  race  or  tribe  of  Hashem,  in  witness  of  which  genealogy 
he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large  dimensions.  He  had  also  three  times  per- 
formed the  journey  to  Mecca,  from  which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  El  Hadji, 
or  the  Pilgrim,  Wotwifh standing  these  various  pretensions  to  sanctity,  Ab- 
dallah was  (for  an  Arab)  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and 
laid  aside  his  gravity  so  far  as  to  q^uaff  a  blithe  flagon,  when  aeoreov  ensured 
him  against  scandal.  He  was  hkewise  a  statesman,  whose  abilities  had 
been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotiations  with  the  Christian  Princes, 
Bnd  particularly  with  Richard,  b>  whom  El  Had^i  was  personally  known 
and  acceptable.  Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  with  which  the 
envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for  tho  combat,  a  safe  conduct  for  all 
who  might  choose  to  witness  it,  and  offered  his  own  person  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot  his  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Christian  league,  in  the  interesting  diseuasiona  pre- 
ceding a  combat  in  tho  lists. 

The  station,  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Dosert,  was  assigned  for  the  place 
of  conflict,  as  being  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  betwixt  the  Christian  and 
Saracen  camps.  It  was  agreed  tbot  Conrado  of  Montserrat,  the  defendant, 
with  hia  godfathers,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templais,  should  appear  there  on  the  day  fised  for  the  combat^  with  an 
bundred  axmed  foUoweta,  and  no  more ;  that  Richard  of  England,  and  hia 
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fcrothor  Salisbuiy,  who  supported  the  accuBation,  should  attend  with  the 
same  number,  to  protect  his  champion ;  and  that  the  Soldan  ahoald  bring 
with  him  a  guard  of  five  hundred^  chosen  followers,  a  band  considered  as 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  two  hundred  Ohriatian  lances.  Such  persons  of 
consideration  as  either  party  chose  to  invite  to  witness  the  contest,  were  ta 
■wear  no  other  weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  ccme  without  defensive 
armour.  The  Soldan  undertook  the  preparations  of  the  lists,  and  to  provide 
aocomraodatJonH  and  refreshments  of  every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist 
at  the  solemnity ;  and  his  letters  esprossed  with  n  ' 
sure  which  he  anticipated  i  ti  p  p  t  f 
ing  with  the  Melech  Rio,  a  1  h  d 

agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  ar         d       d      r 
and  his  godfathers,  Abdall  h  th    H  Ig  w 
interview,  where  he  heard  w  th  d  1  ght  tl 
first  carefully  put  his  gree    t     I  t    f 

in  its  stead,  he  requited  the  No  ma    m    st  el  s  w  lu     u      ».    (^       g 

from  the  Persian,  and  <juaffed  a  hearty  flagon  of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that 
his  practice  matched  his  principles.  On  the  nest  day,  grave  and  sober  as 
the  wator-drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  his  brow  to  the  ground  before  Saladin^ 
footstool,  and  rendered  to  tlie  Soldan  an  account  of  nis  embassy.  ^P" 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  oombat,  Cohrado  and  his  friends 
set  off  by  daybreak  to  repair  tfl  the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  the 
camp  at  the  same  hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  he  took  his  journey  by  a  difforent  route,  a  precaution  which  had  beon 
judged  necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  betwist  their  armed 
attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quarrelling  with  any  one- 
Nothing  oould  have  added  to  his  pleasurable  anticipalJons  of  a  desperate 
and  bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except  his  being  in  his  own  royal  person  one 
of  the  combatants;  and  be  was  halt  in  charity  again  even  with  Oonrade  of 
Montaerrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a  bridegroom  on 
the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Eiohard  caracoled  along  by  the  side  of  Queen  Be- 
rengaria's  litter,  pointing  out  to  her  the  various  scenes  through  wbieh  thev 
passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song  the  bosom  of  the  inhospitable  wil- 
derness. The  former  route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrioii^e  to  Engaddi  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  so  that  the  ladies  were  stran- 
gers to  the  scenery  of  the  desert;  and-tbough  Eerengaria  knew  her  hus- 
band's disposition  too  well  not  to  endeavour  t»  seem  interested  in  .what  ha 
■was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sinR,  she  could  not  help  indulging  some 
female  fears  when  she  found  herself  in  the  howling  wilderness  with  so 
small  an  escort,  which  seemed  almost  like  a  moving  speck  on  tho  bosom  of 
the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  so  distant  from  the 
camp  of  Saladin  but  what  they  might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and  swept 
off  by  an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavalry,  should  the  ■Pagaa 
be  feithleps  enough  to  embrace  an  opportunity  thus  tempting.  But  wEea 
she  hinted  these  suspicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  them  with  displeasure 
and  disdain.  "It  were  worse  than  ingratitude,"  he  said,  "to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  tho  generous  Soldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  foars  recurred  more  than  once,  not  to  the  timid 
mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but  to  the  firmer  and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith 
Piantagenet,  who  had  no  such  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  Moslem  as  to 
render  her  perfectly  at  ease  when  so  much  in  their  power ;  and  her  surpriflo 
had  been  far  less  than  her  terror,  if  tho  desert  around  had  suddenly  r&- 
sounded  with  the  shout  of  Alia  hu  I   and  a  band  of  Arab  cavalry  had 

Iiounced  on  them  like  vultures  on  their  prey.  Nor  were  these  suspicions 
essened,  when,  as  evening  approached,  they  were  aware  of  a  single  Arab 
horseman,  distinguished  by  nis  turban  and  long  lance,  hoTeiing  on  the 
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edge  of  a  small  eminence  like  a  bawk  poised  in  the  tiir,  and  who  inatautly, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  retinue,  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  tba 
same  bird,  when  it  shoots  down  the  wind  and  diaappeara  from  the  horizon. 

"  Wo  must  be  near  the  elation,"  said  King  Richard ;  "  and  yonder  cavalier 
is  one  of  Saladin's  outposts — methinka  I  hoar  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns 
and  cjQihals.  Get  jou  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form  yourselyes  around 
the  ladies  soldier-like  and  firmly." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  areher,  hastily  closed  in  apon  hia 
appointed  ground,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  most  compact  order,  whiuh 
made  their'numbers  appear  still  smaller;  and  to  say  the  truth,  though  there 
might  ba  no  fear,  there  was  anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity  in  the  attention 
with  whioh  they  listened  to  the  ■wild  bursts  of  Moorish  music,  which  came 
ever  and  anon  more  diatiiietly  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horse- 
man had  been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  io  a  whisper  to  the  King  —  "  Were  it  not  well,  my  Hoge, 
to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that  sand-bank?  Or  would  it  stand  with  your 
pleasure  that  I  prick  forward?  Methinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and  clang, 
if  there  be  no  more  than  five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of 
the  Soldan's  retinue  must  bo  drummers  and  cymbal  tossers.  —  Shall  I  spur 

l||9!he  Baron  had  cheeked  his  horee  with  the  bit,  and  was  jnst  about  to 
strike  him  with  the"Bpurs,  when  the  King  exclaimed  — "Not  for  the  world. 
Such  a  caution  would  express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, which,  however,  I  apprehend  not." 

They  advanced  accordinglT  in  close  and  firm  order  till  they  surmounted 
the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when 
a  splendid,  but  at  the  same  time  a  startling  spectacle,  awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary  fountain,  distinguished 
only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  groups  of  palm-trees,  was  now  the  centre 
of  an  encampment,  the  ^embroidered  nags  and  gilded  ornaments  of  wh,ich 
{jittered  far  and  wide,  and  reflected  a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  set- 
ting snn.  The  coverings  of  the  large  paTilions  were  of  the  gayest  colours, 
scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and  other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues,  and 
the  tops  of  thoir  pillars,  or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with  golden  pome- 
granates, and  small  silken  flags.  But,  besides  these  distinguished  pavilions, 
fliere  were,  what  Thomas  do  vnux  considered  as  a  portentous  number  of 
the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs,  being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to 
accommodate,  according  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand 
men.  A  number  of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding  to  the  estoot  of 
the  encampment,  wore  hastily  assembling,  each  leading  his  horse  in  his 
hand,  and  their  muster  was  accompanied  by  an  astonishing  clamour  of 
their  noisy  instruments  of  martial  music,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the  warfare 
of  the  Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of  dismounted  cavalry  in 
front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at  the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arosa 
high  over  the  clangour  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle.  A 
oloud  of  dust  arising  at  the  moment  of  this  manceuvre,  hid  from  Biohard 
and  his  attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the  distant  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  the  troops  whoso  sudden  movement  had  raised  the  cloud, 
and  ascending  high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the  fantastic  forms 
of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  Another  shrill  yell  was  heard 
from  the  bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry 
to  advance,  which  they  did  at  full  gallop,  disposing  themselves  as  they 
came  forward,  so  as  to  come  in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks  and  rear,  of 
Richard's  little  body-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded  and  almost  choked 
by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them  on  each  side,  through  which 
were  seen  alternately,  and  lost,  the  grim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  tlie  Sara- 
cona,  brandishing  and  tosaiug  their  lances  in.  every  possible  direction,  with 
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the  wildest  orioB  and  halloos,  and  frequently  only  reining  up  their  liorsea 
when  within  a  spoar'a  length  of  the  Onriatians,  while  those  in  the  rear  dia- 
eharged  over  the  heads  of  both  parties  thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of 
these  struck  the  litter  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  soreamed, 
aJid  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  hrow  in  an  instant. 

"  Ha  I  Saint  George,"  he  exdaimed,  "  we  must  take  some  order  with  this 
infidel  scum  I" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  hoad  out,  and  with  her  hand 
holding  one  of  the  shafts,  exclaimed,  "Koyal  Richard,  heware  what  you 
dol  see,  these  arrows  are  headless  I" 

"  Hoble,  sensible  wench !"  esolaimed  Richard ;  "  hy  Heaven,  thou  shamest 
OS  ali  by  thy  readiness  of  thought  and  eye.  —  Be  not  moved,  my  English 
hearts,"  ho  exclaimed  to  his  followers — "  their  arrows  have  no  heads — and 
their  spears,  too,  lack  the  steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome,  after  their 
savage  lashion,  though  doubtless  they  would  rejoice  to  see  as  daunted  or 
disturbed.     Move  onward,  slow  and  steady." 

Tho  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  accompanied  on  all  sides 
hy  tho  Arabs,  with  the  ehrillest  and  most  ]1iercmg  cries,  the  bowmen,  mean- 
while, displaying  their  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  was  possible,  without  actually  hitting  them,  while  the  lancera 
charged  each  other  with  such  rude  blows  of  their  blunt  weapons,  that  more 
than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddle,  and  well-nigh  his  life,  in  this  roagh  sport. 
All  this,  tliough  designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a  doubtful  appear- 
ance in  tho  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  halfway  towards  the  camp,  King  Richard 
and  his  suite  farming,  as  it  were,  the  uucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary 
body  of  horsemen  howled,  whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped,  creating  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  another  shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which  all 
these  irregulars,  who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the  little 
body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  long  and 
deep  column,  followed  with  comparative  order  and  silence  in  the  rear  of 
Richard's  troop.  The  dust  bepin  now  to  dissipate  in  their  front,  vrhen 
there  advanced  to  meet  them,  through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  hod;?  of  cavalry 
of  a  different  and  more  regular  description,  completely  armed  with  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  and  who  might  well  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to 
the  proudest  of  Eastern  monarchs.  This  splendid  troop  consist^  of  five 
Imndred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  contained  was  worth  an  earl's 
ransom.  The  riders  were  Gleorgian  and  Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prime 
of  life  ;  their  holmete  and  hauberks  were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so  bright 
that  they  shone  like  silver;  their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and 
some  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver;  the  sashes  were  twisted  with  silk  and  gold, 
their  rich  turbans  were  plumed  and  jewelled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards, 
of  Damasoeno  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  on  hilt  and  scab- 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  military  mnsie,  and  when 
they  met  the  Christian  body,  they  opened  their  files  to  the  right  and  left^ 
and  let  them  enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard  now  assumed  the  fore- 
most place  in  his  troop,  aware  that  SaJadin  himself  was  approaching.  Nor 
was  it  long  when,  in  the  centre  of  his  body-guard,  surrounded  by  his  do- 
mestic officers,  and  those  hideous  negroes  who  guard  the  Eastern  haram, 
and  whose  misshapen  forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  attire,  come  the  Soldan,  with  the  look  and  manners  of  one  on 
whose  brow  Nature  bad  written.  This  is  a  King !  In  his  snow-white  turban, 
vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trowsers,  wearing  a  sash  of  scarlet  silk,  without  any 
other  ornament,  Saladin  mi^ht  have  seemed  the  plainest  dressed  man  in 
his  own  guard.  But  closer  inspection  discerned  in  his  turban  that  inesti- 
mable gem,  which  was  called  by  the  poets,  the  Sea  of  Light ;  the  diamond 
on  which  his  signet  was  engraved,  and  which  he  wore  in  a  ring,  was  pro- 
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liftbly  -worth  all  tbe  jewels  of  the  English  crown,  and  a  sappliire,  which 
terminated  the  hilt  of  hia  canjinr,  was  of  n^t  much  inferior  tqIuc,  It 
ahould  be  added,  that  to  protect  him  from  the  dust^  vrhiuh,  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or,  perhaps,  out  of  Oriental 
pride,  the  Soldan  woro  a  sort  of  veil  nttnebed  to  his  turijan,  -which  partly 
obscured  the  view  of  hia  noble  features.  He  rode  a  milk-white  Arabian, 
which  boro  him  as  if  conscious  and  proud  of  hia  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduction.  The  two  heroic  raonarchs, 
for  such  they  both  were,  threw  themaelves  at  onee  from  horseback,  and  the 
troops  halting  and  the  musio  suddenly  ceasing,  they  advanced  to  meet  each 
other  in  profound  silence,  and,  after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side, 
they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  The  pomp  and  display  upon  both 
Bides  attracted  no  farther  notice — no  one  saw  aught  save  Bichard  and  Sala- 
din,  and  they  too  beheld  nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with  which 
Richard  surveyed  Saladin,  were,  Rowever,  more  intently  curious  than  those 
which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the  Soldan  also  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

"  The  Meleoh  Ric  is  -welcome  -to  Saladln  as  water  to  this  desert.  1  trust 
he  hath  no  distrust  of  this  numerous  array.  Excepting  the  armed  slaves 
of  my  household,  those  who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of  wel- 
come, are,  even  the  humblest  of  them,  the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand 
tribes ;  for  who  that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would  remain  at  home 
when  such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Eichard,  with  the  terrors  of  whose 
name,  even  on  the  sands  of  Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her  child,  and  tbe  free 
Arab  subdues  hia  restive  steed  I" 

"  And  thpse  aro  all  nobles  of  Arahy  ?"  said  Bichard,  looking  around  on 
wild  forms  with  their  persons  covered  with  haieks,  their  countonacees  swart 
with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  their  blaek  eyes  glancing 
with  fierce  and  preternatural  lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their  turbans, 
and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple,  even  to  meanness. 

"  They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but  though  numerous,  thoy  are 
within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre  — evea 
the  iron  of  their  lances  is  left  behind." 

"  I  fear,"  muttered  De  Vaus  in  English,  "  they  hare  left  them  where  they 
can  be  soon  found.  —  A  most  fiourishing  House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  und 
would  find  Westminster-Hall  something  too  narrow  for  them." 

"Hush,  De  Vans,"  swd  Richard,  "I  command  thee,  — Noble  Saladin," 
he  said,  "  suspicion  and  thou  cannot  exist  on  the  same  ground — See'st  thou," 
pointing  to  the  littors  —  "I  too  have  brought  some  champions  with  mo, 
though  armed,  perhaps,  in  breach  of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fair 
features  are  weapons  which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obeisance  as  lowly  as  if  look- 
ing towards  Mecca,  and  kissed  the  sand  in  token  of  respect, 

"Nay,"  said  Richard,  —  "they  will  cot  fear  a  closer  encounter,  brother  ( 
wilt  thou  not  ride  towards  their  litters,  and  the  curtains  will  be  preaentlj 
-withdrawn?" 

"  That  may  Allah  prohibit  I"  said  Saladin,  "  since  not  an  Arab  looks  on 
who  would  not  think  it  shame  to  the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces 
im  covered." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  them,  then,  in  private,  hrother,"  answered  Bichard. 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Saladin,  mournfully.  "Thy  Is^t  letter 
was,  to  the  hopes  which  I  had  entertained,  like  -water  to  fire;  and  where- 
fore should  I  again  light  a  flame,  which  may  indeed  consume,  but  cannot 
cheer  me? — But  will  not  my  brother  pass  to  the  tent  which  hia  servant  hath 
prepared  for  him  7  My  principal  black  slave  hath  taken  order  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Princesses  —  the  officers  of  my  household  will  attend  your 
followers,  and  ourself  will  he  the  chamberlain  of  the  royal  Richard." 

He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavilion,  where  K?4vWi?  li^'^°S 
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that  royal  luxury  oould  devise.  De  Taus,  who  was  in  attendance,  then  re- 
moved the  ohappe,  {cajia,)  or  long  riding-cloak  whicli  Bichard  wo-e,  and  ha 
stood  before  Saladin  in  the  cIobs  dreaa  which  ahowed  to  advatitag>  tba 
strength  and  symmetry  of  hia  person,  while  it  bore  a  strong  contrast  li.  thr 
flowing  robea  which  diaguiaed  the  thin  frame  of  the  Baatem  monaroh.  I' 
was  Richard's  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  tii^ 
Saraeen,  a  broad  straight  blade,  the  eeemingly  unwieldy  length  of  whiol 
extended  woU-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  the  wearer. 

"Had  I  not,"  saidSaladin,  "aeen  this  brand  flaming  in  the  front  of  battl^ 
like  that  of  Aarael,  I  had  soaroe  believed  that  human  arm  could  wield  it 
Might  I  request  to  see  the  Meleoh  Eic  striko  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and 
in  pure  trial  of  strength?" 

"  Willingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Richard ;  and  looking  around  for 
eoraething  whereon  bj  exercise  his  strength,  he  aaw  a  pteel  maee,  held  by 
one  of  the  attendants,  the  handle  being  of  the  same  metal,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — this  he  placed  on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vans  for  his  master's  honour  led  him  to  whisper  in 
English  — "  For  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  beware  what  jou  attempt,  my 
liegel  Your  full  strength  is  not  as  jet  returned  — give  no  triumph  to  the 
infidel." 

"  Peace,  fool !"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his  ground,  ^nd  casting  a 
fierce  gtanoe  around — "thinkest  thou  that  I  can  fail  in  hia  presence?" 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  hands,  rose  aloft  to  the 
King's  left  shoulder,  circled  round  hia  head,  descended  with  the  sway  of 
some  terriGo  engine,  and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the  ground  in  two  pieces, 
fls  a  woodman  would  sever  a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill. 

"  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderftil  Blow !"  said  the  Soldan, 
eriticwiy  and  accurately  examining  the  iron  bar  which  bad  been  cut  asun- 
der ;  and  the  blade  of  the  aword  was  ao  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not  the 
least  («ken  of  having  suffered  by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took 
the  King's  hand,  and  looking  on  the  aize  and  muscular  strength  which  it 
exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  infe- 
rior in  brawn  and  sinew. 

"  Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English,  "  it  ■will  be  ]ong  ere  your 
long  jaokanape's  fingers  do  such  a  feat  with  your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook 
there." 

"Silence,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard;  "by  Our  Lady,  he  understands  or 
guesses  thy  meaning — be  not  so  broad,  I  pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said — "  Something  I  would  fain  attempt — 
though,  wherefore  should  the  weak  show  their  inferiority  in  presence  of  the 
strong?  Xet,  each  land  hath  its  own  exercises,  and  this  mm  be  new  to  the 
Melech  Ric." — So  saying,  he  took  from  the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down, 
and  placed  it  upright  on  one  end.  —  "  Can  thy  weapon,  my  brother,  sever 
that  cuahion?"  he  said  to  King  Richard. 

"  No  surely,"  replied  the  King ;  "  no  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Excali- 
bar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the 

"Mark,  then,"  said  Saladin;  and  tucking  up  the  sleeve  of  his  gown, 
showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  snare,  but  which  constant  exercise  had 
hardened  into  a  mass  consisting  of  nought  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew. 
He  unsheathed  his  scimitar,  a  curved  and  narrow  blade,  which  glittered  not 
like  the  awords  of  the  Franks,  but  w^,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  dull  blue 
colour,  marked  with  ten  millions  of  meandering  lines,  which  showed  how 
ansiously  the  metal  had  been  welded  by  the  armourer.  Wielding  this 
weapon,  apparently  so  inefficient  when  compared  to  that  of  Eichard,  the 
Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left  foot,  which  was  slightly 
advanced ;  he  balanced  himself  a  HttJe  as  if  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping 
at  once  forward,  drew  the  scimitar  across  the  cushion,  applying  the  edge  so 
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desterously,  and  with  bo  little  apparent  effort,  that  the  ouBhlon  seamed 
rather  to  fall  aaunder  than  to  bo  divided  bj  violence. 

"  It  ia  a  juggler's  triofc,"  said  De  Vaus,  darting  forward  and  scatching 
up  the  portion  of  the  cushion  which  had  been  cut  off,  aa  if  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  reality  of  the  feat,  —  "  there  is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehendhim,  forheandid  the  sort  of  veil  whioh 
he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it  double  along  the  edge  of  hia  sabre,  extended 
the  weapon  edgeways  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  through  the  veil, 
although  it  bung  on  the  blade  entJrely  loose,  severed  that  also  into  two  parts, 
which  fioated  to  different  sides  of  the  tent,  equally  displaying  the  extreme 
temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon,  and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  him 
who  used  it. 

"  Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Richard,  "  thou,  art  even  match- 
less at  the  trick  of  the  sword,  and  right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee !  Still, 
however,  I  put  some  faith  in  a  downright  English  blow,  and  what  we  cannot 
do  by  sleight,  we  eke  out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  art  aa 
expert  in  inflicting  wounds,  as  my  sage  Hakim  in  curing  them,  I  trust  I 
shall  see  the  learned  leeoh— I  have  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  had  brought 
some  small  present." 

As  he  spoTce,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a  Tartar  cap.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  De  Taux  opened  at  once  his  extended  mouth  and  hia 
large  round  eyes,  and  Richard  gazed  with  scarce  less  astoniahment,  while 
the  Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  ana  altered  voice ;  "  The  aiok  man,  saith  the 

Eoet,  while  he  ia  yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician  by  hia  step ;  but  whea 
e  ia  recovered,  he  knoweth  not  even  his  face  when  he  looks  upon  him," 

"  A  miracle  I  —  a  miracle  I"  exclaimed  Richard. 

"Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  Richard,  "merely  by 
absence  of  hia  cap  and  lobe,  and  that  I  should  find  him  again  in  my  royw 
brother  Saladin!" 

"  Sueh  ia  oft  the  faahion  of  the  world,"  answered  the  Soldan ;  "  the  tat- 
tered robe  makes  not  always  the  dervisch." 

"And  it  was  through  thy  interceaaion,"  said  Richard,  "that  yonder 
Knight  of  the  Iieopard  wa8  saved  from  death  —  and  by  thy  artifice  that  he 
revisited  my  camp  in  disguise?" 

"Even  so,"  replied  Saladin;  "I  was  physician  enough  to  know,  that 
unless  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  honour  were  stanched,  the  days  of  his 
life  muat  be  few.  His  disguise  was  more  easily  penetrated  than  I  had  ex- 
pected from  the  succeae  of  my  own." 

"  An  accident,"  said  King  Richard,  (probably  alluding  to  the  oircum- 
stanca  of  his  applying  his  lips  t«  the  wound  of  the  supposed  Nubian,)  "let 
me  first  know  that  hia  skin  was  artificially  discoloured ;  and  that  hint  once 
taken,  detection  became  easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
I  confidently  expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  ia  full  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope,"  said  the  SoMan.  "  I  have 
furnished  him  with  weapons  and  horse,  thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I 
have  seen  under  various  dia^ises." 

"Knows  he  now,"  said  Richard,  "to  whom  he  lies  under  obligation?" 

"Ho  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen  — "I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  person 
when  I  unfolded  my  purpose." 

"  And  confessed  he  aught  to  you  V  said  the  King  of  England. 

"  Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan ;  "  but  from  much  that  passed 
between  us,  I  conceive  his  love  is  too  highly  placed  to  be  happy  in  its  issue." 

"  And  thou  knowest,  that  his  daring  and  insolent  passion  crossed  thine 
own  wishes  ?"  said  Richard. 

"  I  might  guess  ao  much,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but  his  paasion  bad  existed 
ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed — and,  I  must  now  add,  is  likely  to  survive 
them.    I  cannot,  in  honour,  reTenge  me  for  my  disappointment' on  him  who 
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had  no  hand  in  it.  Or,  if  this  high-horn  dame  loved  him  better  than  ray- 
Belf,  who  can  say  that  she  did  not  justioa  to  a  knight  of  her  own  reli^on, 
who  is  full  of  nobleness?" 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineago  to  mil  with  the  blood  of  Plantagenet,"  said 
Eiohard,  haughtily, 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  replied  the  Soldan.    "  Our 

{oeta  of  the  Eastern  countries  say,  that  a  Taliant  camel-driver  ia  worthy  to 
ias  the  lip  of  a  fair  Queen,  when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute 
the  hem  of  her  garment. — But  with  your  permission,  nohio  brother,  I  must 
take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  yonder 
Naiarene  knight,  much  less  worthy  of  hospitality,  but  who  must  yet  be 
suitably  entreated,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honour — for  what 
saitk  the  sage  Lokman  f  '  Saj  not  that  the  food  is  lost  unto  thee  which  ia 
given  to  the  stranger  — for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  there- 
withal, not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name  cherished  and  aug- 
mented.' " 

The  Saracen  monarch  departed  from  King  Richard's  tent,  and  having  in- 
dicated to  him,  rather  with  signs  than  with  speech,  where  the  pavilion  of 
the  Queen  and  her  attendants  was  pitched,  he  went  to  receive  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat  and  his  attendants,  for  whom,  with  less  good-will,  but  with 
equal  splendour,  the  magnificent  Soldan  had  prodded  accommodations. 
Tho  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in  the  Oriental,  and  after  the  European 
fashion,  were  spread  before  the  royal  and  princely  guests  of  Saladin,  each 
in  their  own  separate  pavilion ;  and  so  attentive  was  the  Soldan  to  the  habits 
and  taste  of  his  visiters,  that  Grecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present  them 
with  the  goblet,  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  sect  of  Mahommed.  Era 
lUohard  had  finished  his  meal,  the  ancieut  Omrah,  who  had  brought  the 
Soldan's  letter  to  the  Christian's  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of  the  ceremo- 
nial to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of  combat.  Eichard,  who  knew 
the  taste  of  his  old  acquaintance,  invited  him  to  pledgo  him  in  a  flagon  of 
wine  of  Sohiras;  but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  rueful 
aspect,  that  self-denial,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in  which 
his  life  was  concerned;  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in  many  respects,  hoth 
observed,  and  enforced  by  high  penalties,  the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Ricnard,  "  if  he  loves  not  wine,  that  lightener  of  tha 
human  heart,  his  conversion  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of 
the  mad  priest  of  Bngaddi  goes  like  chafl'  down  tiie  wind," 

The  Ein^  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the  articles  of  combat,  which 
cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  wa«  necessair  on  some  points  to  consult  with 
the  opposite  parties,  as  well  as  with  the  Soldao. 

They  wftre  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  adjusted  by  a  protocol  in 
!French  and  in  Arabian,  which  was  subscribed  by  Saladin,  as  umpire  of  the 
field,  and  by  Eichard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees  for  the  two  combatants. 
As  the  Omrah  took  his  final  leave  of  King  Eichard  for  the  evening,  De  Vitus 

"  The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "who  is  to  do  battle  to-morrow,  requests  to 
know,  whether  he  maj  not  to-night  pay  duty  to  his  royal  godfather?" 

"Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Vaux?"  said  the  King,  smiling;  "and  didst 
thou  know  an  ancient  acquaintance?" 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  Do  Vaux,  "  there  are  so  many 
Burprises  and  changes  in  this  land,  that  my  poor  brain  turns.  I  scarifo 
knew  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  till  his  good  bound,  that  had  been  for  a 
short  while  under  my  care,  came  and  fawned  on  me ;  and  even  then  I  only 
knew  the  tyke  by  the  depth  of  his  ehest,  the  roundness  of  his  foot,  and  his 
manner  of  haying;  for  the  poor  gaae-hound  was  paioted  like  any  Venetiau 
courtesan." 

"  Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutw  than  men,  De  Vnux,"  said  the  King. 

"I  will  not  deny,"  said  De  Vans,  "I  h^ve  &\.'d  them  oftdmes  tbd 
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honester  animals.    Also,  your  Grace  ia  plesieed  fo  term  n 

mjself  i  bMides  that  I  serve  the  Lion,  whom  all  men  acknowledge  the  king 

of  brutes." 

"  Bjr  Saint  George,  there  thou  hrokeet  tby  lanoe  fairly  on  my  hrow,"  said 
the  K-ing.  "  I  have  ever  said  thou  hast  a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaui — marry,  one 
must  strike  theo  with  a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  he  made  to  sparkle.  But 
to  the  present  gear — is  the  good  knight  well  armed  and  equipped?" 

"  Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Vans ;  "  I  know  the  armour 
well— it  is  that  which  the  Venetian  commissary  offered  jOur  highness,  just 
ere  you  became  ill,  for  fire  hundred  bezants." 

"And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infldel  Soldan,  I  warrant  me,  for  afewducatfl 
more,  and  present  payment.  These  Venetians  would  sell  the  sepulchre 
itself!" 

"  The  armour  will  never  ho  borne  in  a  nobler  cause,"  said  De  Vaux. 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen,"  said  the  King,  "  not  to  the 
avarice  of  tho  Vonotians." 

"  I  would  to  God  your  Grace  wonid  be  more  cautious,"  said  the  anxious 
De  Vaux.  —  "  Hero  are  wa  deserted  by  all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence 
given  to  one  or  another;  wa  cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon  tho  land,  and  wa 
have  only  to  quarrel  with  (he  amphibious  republic,  to  lose  the  means  of 
retreat  by  sea!" 

"  I  will  take  caro,"  s^d  Eichard,  impatiently,  "  but  school  me  no  more. 
Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  interest,  hath  the  knight  a  confessor?" 

"  lie  hath,"  answered  Do  Taux ;  "  the  hermit  of  Bngaddi,  who  erst  did 
him  that  offieo  when  preparing  for  deati,  attends  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  the  iame  of  the  duel  having  brought  him  hither." 

"'Tia  well," said  Eichard;  "and  now  for  the  knight's  request.  Say  to 
him,  Richard  will  receive  hita  when  tho  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside  the 
Diamond  of  the  Desert  shall  have  atoned  for  his  fault  beside  the  Mount  of 
Saint  George ;  and  as  thou  passest  through  the  cajnp,  let  tho  Queen  know  I 
will  visit  her  pavilion  —  and  tell  Blondel  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaus  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  Richard,  wrapping 
his  mantle  around  him,  and  taking  his  ghittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  tho 
direction  of  the  Queen'a  pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him,  but  always 
with  averted  heads,  and  looks  fixed  upon  the  earth,  though  ho  could  observe 
that  all  gazed  earnestly  after  him  when  iie  was  past.  This  led  him  jaatly 
to  conjecture  that  hia  person  was  known  to  them ;  hut  that  either  the  Sol- 
dan's  commands,  or  their  own  Oriental  politeness,  forbade  them  to  seem  to 
notice  a  sovereign  who  desired  to  remain  incognito. 

Wheu  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen,  he  found  it  guarded 
by  those  unhappy  oScials  whom  Eastern  jealousy  places  around  the  zenana. 
Blondel  waa  walking  before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote  irom  time  to  time, 
in  a  manner  which  made  the  Africans  ahow  their  ivory  teeth,  and  bear  bur- 
den with  their  strange  gestures  and  shrill  unnatural  voices, 

"What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle,  Blondel?"  said  the 
King ;  "  wherefore  goeat  thou  not  into  the  tent  f" 

"Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head  nor  the  fingers,"  said 
Blondel;  "and  these  honest  blackamoors  threatened  to  cut  mo  joint  from 
joint  if  I  pressed  forward." 

"  Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  "  and  I  will  he  thy  safeguard," 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords  to  King  Richard,  and 
bent  their  eyea  on  the  ground,  as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  him.  In  the 
interior  of  the  pavilion,  they  found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen.  While  Eerengaria  welcomed  Blondel,  King  Richard  spoke  for  some 
time  secretly  and  apart  with  his  fair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "Are  we  still  foes,  my  fair  Edith  f"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  just  so  low,  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
m^sio  —  "  none  oan  bear  enmity  against  King  Richard,  when  he  deigns  to 
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show  himself,  as  he  reallj  is,  geoerouB  and  noble,  as  well  as  Taliant  and 
honourable." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The  King  kissed  it  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  and  then  proceeded. 

"You  think,  mj  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in  this  matter  was  feigned; 
but  jou  are  deceived.  The  punishment  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  was 
just ;  for  he  had  betrayed— no  matter  for  how  tempting  a  bribe,  fair  cousin 

—  the  trust  committed  to  him.  But  I  rejoice,  perchance  as  much  as  you, 
that  t<]-morrow  gives  him  a  chance  to  win  the  field,  and  throw  back  the  stain 
which  for  a  time  clung  to  him,  upon  the  actual  thief  and  trmtor.  No  I — ■ 
future  times  may  blame  Richard  for  impetuous  folly;  but  they  shall  say, 
that  in  rendering  judgment,  he  was  just  when  he  should,  and  merciful  when 
he  could." 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  said  Edith.  "  They  may  call  thy 
justice  cruelty — thy  mercy  caprice." 

"And  do  not  thon  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "  as  if  thy  knight,  who 
hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour,  wore  unbelting  it  in  triumph  — Con- 
rade  of  Montserrat  is  held  a  good  lance.  "What  if  the  Scot  should  lose  the 
day?" 

"It  is  impossible!"  said  Edith,  firmly — "My  own  eyes  saw  yonder  Con- 
rade  tremble  and  change  colour,  like  a  base  thief.  He  is  guilty  —  and  the 
trial  by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God  —  I  myself,  in  such  a 
cause,  would  encounter  him  without  fear." 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wouldst,  wench,"  said  the  King,  "  and  bealj 
him  to  bout ;  for  there  never  breathed  a  truer  Plantagenet  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, — "  See  that  thou  continue 
to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy  birth." 

"What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at  this  moment?"  said 
Edith.    "Am  I  of  such  light  nature  aa  to  forget  my  name— my  condition  J" 

"  I  will  epeak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  King,  "  and  as  to  a  friend, 

—  What  will  this  knight  bo  to  you,  should  he  come  off  victor  from  yonder 
Ibts?" 

"To  met"  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame  and  displeasure, — 
"What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than  an  honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  grace 
as  Queen  Berengaria  might  confer  on  him,  had  he  selected  her  for  his  lady, 
instead  of  a  more  unwoiSiy  choice?  The  meanest  knight  may  devote  him- 
self t-o  the  service  of  an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his  choioe,"  she  said 
proudly,  "mast  be  his  reward." 

"  Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you,"  said  the  King 
"  I  have  paid  his  services  with"  honour  and  applause,  and  hii  suSenngs 
with  tears,"  answered  Edith,     "  Had  he  desired  other  reward,  he  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  affections  within  his  own  degree  " 

"You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night-gear  for  his  sake?"  said 
King  Bicbard. 

"  answered  Edith,  "  than  I  would  have  required  him  to  exposo 
"*!""   ^n  which  there  was  more  madness  than  honour," 

■  thus,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  when  the  favoured  lover 
lys,  with  a  sigh,  her  stars  had  decreed  otherwise," 
ow,  for  the  second  tirno,  threatened  me  with  the  influ- 
^  "  Edith  replied,  with  dignity,  "Trust  me,  my  liege, 
whatever  be  the  power  of  the  stars,  your  poor  kinswoman  will  never  wed 
either  infidel,  or  obscure  adventurer.- — Permit  me,  that  I  liston  to  the  musio 
of  Blondel,  for  the  tone  of  your  royal  admonitions  is  scarce  so  grateful  to 
the  ear." 

Ihe  oouelusion  of  the  Dvening  offered  nothmg  worthy  of  notice. 
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Ir  had  been  ajjreed,  on  account  of  tho  heat  of  the  climate,  that  the  judi- 
cial combat,  -whioh  was  the  cause  of  the  present  assemblage  of  various 
nations  at  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  should  talie  place  at  one  hour  after 
sunrise.  The  wide  lists,  which  had  been  constructed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long  by  forty  in  widtJi.  They  extended  in 
ienffth  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  give  both  partiea  the  equal  advantage 
of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected  on  the  western  side  of 
the  enclosure,  just  in  the  centre,  where  the  combatants  were  expected  to 
meet  in  mid  encounter.  Oriposed  t»  this  was  a  gallery  with  closed  case- 
ments, so  contrived  that  the  ladies,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected, 
might  see  the  fight  without  being  themeelves  exposed  to  view.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  couid  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure. Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the  Archduke,  perceiving  that 
hia  was  lower  than  King  Eichard's,  refused  to  occupy  it;  and  Cosur  de 
Lion,  who  ■would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  formality  should  have 
interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed  that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were 
called,  should  remain  on  howebaek  during  the  fight.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  lists  were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and  opposed  to  them  were 
those  who  accompanied  the  defender,  Conrade.  Around  the  throne  des- 
tined for  the  Soldan,  were  ranged  his  splendid  Georgian  Guards,  and  the 
rest  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan  spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak,  the  lists  wero  surrounded  by  even  a  larger  number 
of  Saracens  than  Richard  had  seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun's  glorious  orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous  call, 
"  To  prayer,  to  prayer  1"  was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and  an- 
swered by  others,  whose  rank  and  zeal  enfitJed  them  to  act  as  muezzins. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  their  devotions,  with  their  feces  turned  to  Mecca.  But  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's  rays,  now  strengthening  fast,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Lord  of  GUaland's  conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were 
fiashed  back  from  many  a  spear-head,  for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  were  certainly  no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to  hia 
master,  who  answered  with  impatience,  that  he  had  parfcet  confideaca  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan ;  but  if  Do  Vaus  was  afraid  of  his  bulky  body, 
he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  prostrated 
themselves,  as  if  for  a  second  morning  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Queen,  with  Edith  and  net  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pa- 
vilion to  the  gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards  of  Saladin's  seraglio 
escorted  them,  with  naked  sabres,  whose  orders  were,  to  cut  to  pieces  whom- 
soever, were  he  prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  gaze  on  the  ladies  as 
they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise  his  head  antil  the  cessation  of  th» 
music  should  make  all  men  aware  that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gallery 
not  to  be  gaaed  on  by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reyerence  to  the  fair  sex,  called 
forth  from  Queen  Berengaria  some  criticisms  very  unfavourable  to  Saladin 
and  his  country.  But  their  den,  as  the  royal  fair  called  it,  being  securely 
closed  and  guarded  by  their  sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  necessity 
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of  contenting  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  slill 
more  exc|uifiite  pleasure  of  lieine  seen. 

MeaotiBie  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went,  aa  waa  their  duty,  to  see 
that  they  were  duly  armed,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Tlie  Archdake  of 
Austria  waa  in  no  hurry  to  perform  this  part  of  the  oeceaiony,  having  had 
rather  an  unusually  severe  debnueh  upon  wine  of  Sohiraa  the  preceding 
evening.  But  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  conoemad  in 
the  BTOnt  of  the  combat,  waa  early  before  the  teni  of  Conrade  of  Mont- 
serrat.    To  his  great  surprise,  the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

"Do  you  not  know  mo,  ye  knaves?"  said  the  Grand  Master  in  great 
anger. 

"  We  do,  most  vaJiant  and  rcTerend,"  answered  fv'.irade's  squire ;  "but 
menj/oti  may  not  at  present  enter — the  Marquis  is  about  to  oonfesa  himself." 

"  donfesB  himself!"  exclaimed  the  Templar,  in  a  tone  where  ^arm  min- 
gled with  surprise  and  scorn  —  "and  to  whom,  I  pray  thee?" 

"  My  master  bid  me  be  secret,"  said  the  squire ;  on  which  the  Grand 
Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered  the  tent  almost  by  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Monfaerrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Hermit  of  En- 
gaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginning  his  conieesion. 

"  What  means  this.  Marquis  ?"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  up,  for  shame — 
or,  if  you  must  needs  oonfeas,  am  not  I  here?" 

"  I  have  confessed  to  you  ioo  ofYen  already,"  replied  Conrade,  with  a  pala 
cheek  and  a  faltering  Toico.  "  For  God'a  sake,  Grand  Master,  begone,  and 
let  me  unfold  my  oonscienoe  to  this  holy  man." 

"In  what  is  no  holier  than  I  am?"  said  the  Grand  Master. —  "Hermit, 
prophet,  madman — say,  if  thou  darest,  in  what  thou  exoellest  mo?"  . 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  Hermit^  "  know  that  I  am  like  tne  lat- 
ticed window,  and  the  dirine  light  passes  toough  to  avail  others,  though, 
alas !  it  helpeth  not  me.  Thou  art  like  the  iron  stanchions,  which  neither 
receive  light  themselves,  nor  communicate  it  to  any  one." 

"  Prate  not  to  me,  bat  depart  from  this  tent,"  swd  the  Grand  Master; 
"  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess  tliis  morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  part 
not  from  his  side." 

"Is  this  your  pleasure ?"  said  the  Hermit  toConrado;  "for  think  not  I 
will  obey  that  proud  man,  if  you  continue  to  desire  my  assistanoe." 

"Alas!  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "what  would  you  have  me  say!  — 
ITarawellfor  awhile  —  we  will  speak  anon." 

"Oh,  prooraatiaaljon  1"  esciaimed  the  Hermit,  "thou  art  a  soul-mur- 
derer!— TJnhappy  man,  farewell  —  not  for'  a  while,  but  until  wo  both  shall 
meet  —  no  matter  where. — And  for  thee,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Grand 
Master,  "  Tbeuble  I" 

"Tremble  I"  replied  tho  Templar,  contemptuously,  "  I  cannot  if  I  would." 

The  Hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having^left  tho  tent. 

"  Come  I  to  this  gear  hastily,"  siud  the  Grand  Master,  "  sinee  thou  wilt 
needs  go  through  the  foolery.  —  Hark  thee  —  I  think  I  know  most  of  thy 
frailties  by  heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  somewhat  a 
long  one,  and  begin  with  the  absolution.  What  Eignifi.es  counting  the  spots 
of  dirt  that  we  are  about  to  wash  from  our  hands  ?" 

"  Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Conrade,  "  it  is  blasphemous  to 
speak  of  pardoning  another." 

"  That  IS  not  according  to  the  canon.  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar, — 
"thou  art  more  scrupulous  than  orthodos.  The  absolution  of  the  wicked 
priest  is  as  efiectual  as  if  he  were  himsolf  a  saint, —  otherwise  God  help 
the  poor  penitenlil  What  wounded  man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that 
tents  his  gashes  have  clean  hands  or  no !  —  Come,  shall  we  to  this  toy !" 
"  No,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  rather  die  unconfessed  than  mock  the  sacra- 

"Cowe,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "rouse  up  your  courage,  and 
Vol.  IS.— 43  3q  .vjOqIc 
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speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's  time  thou  Bhalt  stand  victorious  in  the  liflts, 
or  confess  thee  in  thy  helmet,  like  a  valiant  knight-," 

"Alas,  Grand  Master  1"  answered  Conrade,  "all  angura  jll  for  this 
affair.  Tho  etrange  discovery  by  the  inatinot  of  a  dog  —  the  revival  of  this 
Scottish  knieht-.  Who  comes  into  the  lists  like  a  spectre — all  hetokena  evil." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  Tem^lstr,  "  I  have  seen  thee  bend  thj  lanoe  boldly 
against  him  in  sport,  and  with  equal  chance  of  success — think  thou  art  hut 
in  a  tournament,  and  who  beats  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than  thou  ?  — 
Come,  squires  and  armoorera,  your  master  must  he  accoutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  to  arm  the  Marquis. 

"  W'hat  morning  is  vrithout  ?"  said  Conrade. 

"  The  sun  rises  dimly,"  answered  a  squire. 

"  Then  seest.  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade,  "  nought  smiles  on  ns." 

"Thou  -wUt  fight  the  more  coolly,"  answered  the  Templar;  "thank 
Heaven,  that  hath  tempered  the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thj  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master ;  but  his  jests  had  lost  their  influence  on 
the  harassed  mind  of  the  Marqnis,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to 
seem  gay,  his  gloom  communicated  itself  to  the  Templar. 

"This  craven,"  he  thought,  "■will  lose  the  day  m  pare  faintness  and 
oowardiee  of  heart,  which  he  calls  tender  conscience.  I,  whom  visions  and 
auguries  shake  not  —  who  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as  the  living  rook  — I 
should  have  fought  the  combat  myself. — Would  to  God  the  Scot  may  strike 
him  dead  on  the  spot  —  it  were  nest  best  to  his  winning  the  victory.  But 
come  what  will,  he  must  have  no  other  confessor  than  myself— out  sins  are 
too  much  in  common,  and  he  might  confess  m^  share  with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  continued  to  insist  the 
Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was  in  silence. 

Tlie  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  knights  rodo  into 
tie  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  like  men  who  were  to  do  battle 
for  a  kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their  visiors  up,  and  riding  around  tho 
lists  three  times,  showed  themselves  to  the  spectators.  Both  were  goodly 
persons,  and  botli  had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was  an  air  of  manly 
oonfldence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot  —  a  radiancy  of  hope,  which  amounted 
even  to  cheerfulness,  while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled  much  of 
Conrade's  natural  courage,  there  lowered  still  on  his  brow  a  cloud  of  ominous 
despondence.  Even  his  steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and  blithely  to 
the  trumpet-sound  than  the  noble  Arab  which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth ; 
and  the  apmchspreclier  shook  his  head  while  he  observed,  that  while  the 
challenger  rode  about  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  right 
to  left,  the  defender  made  the  same  circuit  mddersins,  that  is,  irom  left  to 
right,  which  is  in  most  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the  gallery  occupied  by  the 
Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the  Hermit  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  as  a  Carme- 
lite friar.  Other  churchmen  were  also  present.  To  this  altar  the  challenger 
and  defender  were  successively  brought  forward,  conducted  by  their  rospoc- 
tive  sponsors.  Dismounting  before  it,  each  knight  avouched  the  justice  of 
his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his  success 
might  be  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  They 
also  made  oath,  that  the^  came  to  do  battle  in  knjghtiy  guise,  and  with  the 
nsual  weapons,  diselaiminz  the  use  of  spells,  charms,  or  mamcal  devices,  to 
incline  victory  to  their  side.  The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow  with  a 
firm  and  manly  voice,  and  a  hold  and  cheerful  countenance.  When  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  the  Scottish  Knight  looked  at  the  gallery,  and  bent 
Lis  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  invisible  beauties  which  were 
enclosed  within  ;  then,  loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprnng  to  the  saddle 
without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his  courser  carry  him  in  a  succes- 
sion of  caracoles  to  his  station  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lists.  Con- 
lado  also  presented  himself  before  the  altar  with  boldness  enough ;  but  his 
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voice,  as  be  took  the  oatb,  sounded  hollow,  na  if  drowned  in  his  helmet. 
The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to  heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to  the  jvist 
quarrel,  grew  whito  aa  thej  uttered  the  impious  nioclieiT.  As  ho  turned  to 
remount  his  borae,  the  Grand  Master  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify 
something  about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and  whispered, — "  Coward  and 
fool  I  —  recall  thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by  Heaven, 
Bhouldst  thou  escape  bim,  thou  escapest  not  me .'" 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered,  perhaps  completed  the 
confuaion  of  the  Marquis's  nerves,  for  he  stumbled  as  he  made  to  horse ; 
and  though  he  recovered  bis  feet,  spmne  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual  agility, 
and  displayed  his  address  in  horsemanship  aa  be  assumed  his  position  oppo- 
site to  the  challenger's,  jet  the  accident  did  not  escape  those  who  were  on 
the  watch  for  omens,  which  might  prodictthe  fate  of  tne  day. 

The  priests,  after  &  solemn  prayer,  that  God  wonld  show  tJie  rightful 
quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The  trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rung 
a  flourish,  and  a  herald-at-arms  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists, — 
"  Here  stands  a  good  knight,  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the 
royal  Kin^  Richard  of  England,  wh  th  C  n     le.  Marquis  of  Mont- 

serrat,  of  foul  treason  and  dishonou    d        to  th     ad  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotl    d  d  the  name  and  character 

of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce  ^  lly  k     w      a  loud  and  cheerful 

acclaim  burst  from  the  followers  <f  K  g  R  I  d  and  hardly,  notwith- 
standing repeated  commands  of  aile  ff  d  th  oply  of  the  defendant 
to  be  heard.  He,  of  course,  avouch  d  h  and  offered  bis  body 
for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the  comb  t  t  w  pj  lachod,  and  delivered 
to  each  his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  former  around  his  neck, 
that  bis  two  hanilB  might  remain  free,  one  for  the  management  of  the  bridle, 
the  other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  bis  old  bearing,  the  leopard,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  collar  and  broEen  chain,  in  allusion  to  his  late  oaptivity.  The 
shield  of  the  Marquis  bore,  in  reference  to  his  tide,  a  serrated  and  rocky 
mountain.  Bach  shook  his  lance  aloft,  asif  toascert^nthe  weight  and  tongh' 
ness  of  the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  rest.  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  squires,  now  retired  to  the  barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat 
opposite  to  eacb  other,  face  to  face,  with  couched  lance  and  closed  vizor,  the 
human  form  so  completely  eneloaod,  that  they  looked  more  like  statues  of 
molten  iron,  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silence  of  suspense  waa 
new  general  —  men  breathed  thicker,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  in 
their  eyes,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting  and  pawing 
of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  were  impa- 
tient to  dash  into  career.  They  stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when^ 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  Soldan,  an  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with 
their  brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
and  slacking  the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  full  gallop,  and  the  knights 
mat  in  mid  space  with  a  shook  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  victory  was  not  in 
doubt —  no,  not  one  moment,  Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  practised 
warrior ;  for  he  struck  his  ant^onist  knightly  in  the  midst  of  his  shield, 
bearing  his  lance  so  straight  ana  true,  that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from 
the  steel  spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet.  The  horse  of  Sir  Kenneth 
recoiled  two  or  three  yards  and  fell  on  his  haunches,  but  the  rider  easily 
raised  him  with  hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade,  there  was  no  recovery. 
Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced  through  the  shield,  through  a  plated  corslet 
of  Milan  steel,  through  a  secret,  or  coat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath  the 
corslet,  had  wounded  nim  deep  in  the  bosom,  and  borae  him  from  his  saddle, 
leaving  the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his  wound.  The  sponsors,  heralds, 
and  Saladin  himself,  descending  from  his  throne,  crowded  around  the 
wounded  man ;  while  Sir  Kenneth,  who  bad  drawn  his  swoid  ere  yet  he 
discovered  his  uutagoniat  was  totally  helpless,  now  commanded  h'fy  to  avow 
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his  guilt.  Tho  helmet  was  hastily  unclosed,  and  the  wounded  man,  gating 
wildly  on  tho  skies,  replied, — "What  would  jou  more? — God  hath  decided 
justly — I  am  guilty— but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  tho  camp  than  I. — In 
pity  to  m^  Boul,  let  me  have  a  confessor  I" 

He  reviTed  aa  he  uttered  these  words. 

"  The  talisman — the  powerful  remedy,  royal  brother,"  said  Kintr  Richard 
to  Saladin. 

"  The  traitor,"  answered  tho  Soldaa,  "  is  mora  fit  to  he  dragged  from  the 
lists  to  the  gallows  by  the  heela,  than  to  profit  by  its  virtues ;  —  and  some 
suob  fate  is  in  his  look,"  he  added,  after  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  wounded 
man ;  "  for  though  his  wound  may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael  s  seal  is  on  the 
wretch's  brow." 

"  Nevertheless,"  s^d  Eiehard,  "  I  pray  you  do  for  him  what  you  may, 
that  he  may  at  least  have  time  for  confession — Slay  not  soul  and  body! 
To  him  one  half  hour  of  time  may  be  worth  more,  by  ton  thousand  ftld, 
than  tho  life  of  the  oldest  patriarch." 

"  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Saladin. — "  Slaves,  bear 
this  wounded  man  to  our  tent." 

"  Do  not  BO,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto  stood  gloomily  looting 
on  in  silence.—"  Tha  royal  Duke  of  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this 
unhappy  Christian  Prince  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Saracens,  that  tliey 
may  try  their  spells  upon  him.  We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  he 
be  nesignod  to  our  care." 

"That  is,  you  refuse  the  oertmn  means  offered  to  reeoyer  him!"  said 
Bicbard. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting  himself.  —  "  If  the  Soldan 
useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may  attend  the  patient  in  my  tent." 

"  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard  ta  Saladin,  "  though  the 

grmission  be  ungraciously  yielded. — But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work. — 
und,  trumpets  —  shout  England  —  in  honour  of  England's  champion  I" 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  rung  forth  at  once,  and  the  deep 
and  regular  shout,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  English  acclamation,  sounded 
amidst  the  shril!  and  irregular  yells  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  diapason  of  the 
organ  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm.     There  was  silence  at  length. 

"Brave  Kni^t  of  the  Leofiard,"  resumed  Cteur  do  lion,  "thou  hast 
shown  that  the  Ethiopian  mat/  change  his  skin  and  tho  Leopard  his  spots, 
though  clerks  quote  Scripture  for  the  impossibility.  Yet  I  have  more  to 
say  to  you  when  I  have  conducted  you  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best 
judges,  and  best  rewarders,  of  deeds  of  chiviury." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 

"And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend  them.  I  promise  thee  our 
Queen  will  not  think  herself  welcome,  if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank 
her  royal  host  for  her  most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the  invitation. 

"  I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.  "  The  leech  leaves  not  hia 
patient  more  than  the  champion  the  lists,  even  if  he  be  summoned  to  a 
bower  like  those  of  Paradise.  And  farther,  roya!  Kichard,  know  that  the 
blood  of  tho  East  flows  wot  so  temperately  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as  that 
of  your  land.  What  saith  the  Book  itself!  —  Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  the  Prophet,  who  shall  look  upon  it  I  He  that  would  not  be  burnt 
avoideth  to  tread  on  hot  embers  —  wise  men  spread  cot  the  flax  before  a 
bickering  torch  —  He,  saJth  the  sage,  who  hatli  forfeited  a  treasure,  doth 
not  wisely  to  turn  hack  his  head  to  gaae  at  it." 

Klchard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  motives  of  delicacy  which 
flowed  from  manners  so  different  from  his  own,  and  urged  his  request  no 
farther. 

"  At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan,  oa  he  departed,  "  I  trust  ye  will  all  accept  a 
collation  under  tha  black  camel-skin  tent  of  a  chief  of  CurctiBtan." 
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ivitation  vfos  circulated  among  the  Ohrietians,  comprehending 
mtSciont  importnnce  to  tie  admitted  to  sit  at  a  feast  made  for 

i  Richard,  the  timbrels  announce  that  our  Queen  and  het 
■e  leaving  their  gallery — and  see,  the  turbans  sink  on  the  gronnd, 
&s  if  atruck  down  by  a  destroying  angel.  All  lie  prostrate,  as  if  the  glance  of 
an  Arab's  eye  could  auUy  the  lustre  of  a  lady'a  cheek  1  Come,  we  will  to 
the  pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither  in  triumph.  —  How  I  pity  that 
noble  Soldan,  who  knows  hut  of  love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to  welcome  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  victor  into  the  pavilion  of  Queen  Berengoria,  He  entered,  sup- 
Eorted  on  either  side  bv  his  sponsors,  Bichard  luid  Thomas  Longsword,  and 
nalt  gracefully  down  Wore  the  Queen,  though  more  than  half  the  homage 
was  silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand, 

"  Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose  delight  was  in  the 
esoeution  of  such  chivalrous  usages — "Let  Beauty  honour  Chivairyl  Undo 
his  spurs,  Berengaria;  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou  owest  him  what  marks 
of  favour  thou  canst  give. — Unlaoe  his  helmet,  Edith  —  by  this  hand  thou 
shalt,  wert  thou  the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  line,  and  he  the  poorest 
knight  on  earth !" 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,  —  Berengaria  with  bustling  assi- 
duity, as  anaious  to  gratify  her  husband's  humour,  and  Edith  blushing 
and  growing  pale  nltemately,  as  slowly  and  awkwardly  she  undid,  with 
Longaword's  assistance,  the  fastenings,  which  scoured  the  helmet  to  the 
gorget. 

"And  what  espoct you  from  beneath  this  iron  shell!"  said  Richard,  as 
theremovalofthecascigegave  to  view  the  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
his  face  glowing  with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so  with  present  emotion. 
"  V/hat  think  ye  of  him,  gallants  and  beauties  ?"  said  Richard.  "  Doth  ha 
resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth  he  present  the  face  of  an  obscure  and 
nameless  adventurer !  No,  by  my  good  sword  I — Here  terminate  his  various 
disguises.  He  hath  knelt  down  before  you,  unknown  save  by  his  worth  — 
he  arises,  equally  distinguished  by  birth  and  fortune.  The  adventurous 
knight,  Kenneth,  arises  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Eoyal  of  Scot- 
land I" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  Edith  dropped  from 
her  hand  the  helmet,  which  she  had  just  received. 

"  Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "it  is  even  so.  Te  know  how  Soolv- 
land  deceived  us  when  she  proposed  to  send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold 
company  of  her  best  and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms  in  this  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, but  failed  to  comply  with  her  engagements.  This  noble  youth,  under 
whom  the  Scottish  Crusaders  were  to  have  been  arrayed,  thought  foul  scom 
that  his  arm  should  be  withheld  from  the  holy  wiufare,  and  joined  us  at 
Sicily  with  a  small  train  of  devoted  and  faithful  attendants,  which  wm 
augmented  by  many  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  the  rank  of  their  leader 
was  unknown.  The  oonfidantB  of  the  Royal  Prince  had  all,  saving  one  old 
follower,  fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept,  had  nearly  oc- 
casioned my  cutting  off,  in  a  Scottish  adventurer,  one  of  the  noblest  hopes 
of  Europe. — Why  aid  you  not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Huntingdon,  when 
endangered  by  my  hasty  and  passionate  sentence  ? — Was  it  that  you  thought 
Richard  capable  of  abusing  the  advantage  I  possessed  over  the  heir  of  a 
King  whom  I  have  so  often  found  hostile?" 

"I  did  you  not_that  injustice,  royal  Bichard,"  answered  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon ;  "  but  my  pride  brooked  not  that  I  should  avow  myself  Prince 
of  Scotland  in  order  to  save  my  life,  endangered  for  default  of  loyalty. 
And,  moreover,  I  had  made  my  vow  to  preserve  my  rank  unknown  till  the 

3.2  .  ,,(.;<)o^ic 
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Cruaado  should  be  acoomplislied  ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in  ariiculo 
moHU,  and  under  the  seal  of  coDfeasion,  to  yonder  reyerend  hermit." 

"  It  waa  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which  ma^ie  the  good  man  so 
urgent  with  me  to  raoalt  my  severe  sentennef"  said  Richard.  "Well  did 
he  say,  that,  had  this  good  knight  fallen  hy  my  mandate,  I  should  have 
wished  the  deed  undone  though  it  had  coat  me  a  limb— A  limb !— I  should 
have  wished  it  undone  had  it  cost  me  my  life  —  sinoe  the  world  would  have 
said  tliat  Eiohard  had  abused  the  condition  in  which  the  heir  of  Scotland 
had  placed  himself,  by  his  confidence  in  his  generosity." 

"Yet,  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what  strange  and  happy  chanca 
this  riddle  was  at  length  read  ?"  said  the  Queen  Berengaria. 

"  Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England,"  eaid  the  King,  "  in  which 
we  learnt,  among  other  nnpleaaant  news,  that  the  King  of  Seofland  had. 
Eoizod  upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  (o  S^nt  Ninian,  and 
alleged  as  a  cause,  that  his  heir,  being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  tbe  Teutonic  Knights,  against  the  heathen  of  Bomssia,  was,  in  fact-,  in 
our  camp  and  in  our  power ;  and,  therefore,  Willian}  proposed  to  hold  these 
nobles  as  hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the  first  light  on  the  real 
rank  of  the  Kmght  of  the  Leopard,  and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
De  Vaus,  who,  on  his  return  irom  Askalon,  brought  back  with  him  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick-skulled  slaye,  who  had  gone 
thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  VauK  a  secret  he  should  have  toiA  to  me." 

"  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  swd  tlie  Lord  of  Gilslnnd.  "  He  knew 
from  experience  that  my  heart  is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself 
Plantagenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft?  thou  commodity  of  old  iron  —  and  Cumberland  flint, 
that  thou  art!"  exclaimed  the  King.  —  "It  is  we  Plantageneta  who  boast 
sofli  and  feeliog  heai'ts,  Edith,"  turning  to  his  cousin,  with  an  expression 
which  called  the  blood  into  her  cheek — "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  f^r  cousin, 
and,  Prince  of  Scotland,  thine." 

"  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and  endeavouring  tn  hide 
her  confusion,  under  an  attempt  to  rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity. 
"  Remember  you  not  that  my  hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  converting  to  the 
Christian  faitn  the  Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and  all  hia  turbaned  host?" 

"Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hathichopped  about,  and  sits  now  in  an- 
other corner,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Mook  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said  the  Hermit,  stepping 
foiTvard.  "  The  heavenly  host  write  nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant  re- 
cords— it  is  man's  eyes  which  are  too  weak  to  read  their  ebarocters  aright, 
Know,  that  when  Saiadin  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto,  I 
read  in  the  stars,  that  there  rested  under  my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe 
of  Richard,  with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet  was  to  be  united. 
Could  I  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well  known  to 
me,  aa  he  often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  ~  Again,  the  lights  of  the  firmament  proclaimed  that  this  Prince, 
the  hnsband  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian  ;  and  I — weak  and 
wild  interpreter! — argued  thence  the  conversion  of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose 
good  quahties  seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  tJie  better  faith.  The 
sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the  dust,  but  in  the  dust  I  have 
found  comfort  1  I  have  not  read  aright  the  fate  of  others — who  can  assure 
me  but  that  I  may  have  miscalculated  mine  own?  God  mill  not  have  us 
break  into  his  council-house  or  spy  out  his  hidden  mysteries.  We  must 
wait  his  time  with  watching  and  prayer — with  fear  and  with  hope.  I  came 
hither  the  stern  seer — the  proud  prophet — skilled,  as  I  thought^  to  instruct 
princes,  and  gifted  even  with  supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with  a 
weight  which  I  deemed  no  shoulders  but  mine  could  have  borne.  But  my 
bands  have  been  broken !  I  go  hence  humble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent 
— and  not  hopeless."  viw"^  iv 
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With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  asBemljly ;  and  it  ia  recorded, 
that,  from  that  period,  hia  frenzy  fits  seldom  occurred,  and  hia  penaiiueiS 
■were  of  a  milder  character,  and  accompanied  with  better  hopes  of  the  future. 
So  much  is  there  of  aelf-opinioa,  eyen  in  insanity,  that  the  conyietion  of  his 
having  entertained  and  expressed  an  unfounded  prediction  'with  ao  much 
vehemence,  aeemcd  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood  on  the  human  frame,  to 
modify  and  lower  the  fever  of  the  hrain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the  conferences  at  the 
royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  as  mute 
in  the  presence  of  Edith  Plantfigenet,  as  when  he  was  hound  to  act  under 
the  character  of  an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer.  It  may  be  well  be- 
lieved that  he  there  espresaed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the  passion  to 
which  he  had  ao  often  before  found  it  difficult  to  give  worda. 

Th    h  f  ow  approached,  and  Saladin  waited  to  receive  the 

Pn  f  Ch     te  d  m  in  a  tent,  which,  but  for  its  large  aiae,  differed  little 

f  m  th  t  f  tl  d  ary  shelter  of  the  common  Curdman,  or  Arab;  yet, 
>  th  t  mpl  d  aable  covering,  was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the 
m  t  g  g  tasb  of  the  East,  extended  upon  carpets  of  the  richest 
t  ff    w  th        h  i  id  for  the  guests.     Bat  we  cannot  stop  to  deaeriba 

tl  1  th  f  g  Id  d  ilver  —  the  superb  embroidery  in  Arabosque  —  the 
i  wl  f  Cas  hm  — and  the  muslins  of  India,  which  were  here  unfolded 
in  all  their  splendour ;  far  less  to  tell  the  different  sweetmeats,  ragoutit 
edged  with  rice  coloured  in  various  manners,  with  all  the  other  nicetiea  of 
Eastern  cookery.  Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  game  and  poultry  dressed  in 
pilaus,  were  piied  in  vessels  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  inter- 
mixed with  largo  mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  ice  from  the  caverns 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  A  magnificent  pile  of  cushions  at  the  head  of  the  ban- 
quet, seemed  prepared  for  the  master  of  the  feast-,  and  such  dignitaries  as 
he  might  call  to  share  that  place  of  distinction,  while  from  the  roof  of  the 
tent  in  all  quarters,  but  over  this  seat  of  eminence  in  partioular,  waved 
many  a  banner  and  pennon,  tlie  trophies  of  battles  won,  and  kingdoms 
overthrown.  Bat  amongst  and  above  them  all,  a  long  lance  displayed  a 
shroud,  the  banner  of  Death,  with  this  impressive  inscription — "  Saladin, 
King  07  Kings — Saladin,  Victor  07  Victors — Sai.adin  must  die."  Amid 
those  preparations,  the  slaves  who  had  arranged  the  refreshments  stood 
with  drooped  heads  and  folded  arms,  mut«  and  motionless  as  monumental 
statuary,  or  as  automata,  which  waited  the  touch  of  the  artist  to  put  them. 

■  Eipecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the  Soldan,  imbued,  as 
most  were,  with  the  superstitions  of  hia  time,  paused  over  a  horoscope  and 
corresponding  scroll,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Hermit  of  En- 
gaddi  when  he  departed  from  the  camp. 

"  Strange  and  mysterioua  science,"  he  mottered  to  himself,  "  which,  pre- 
tending to  draw  the  curtain  of  futurity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  t^- 
guide,  and  darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  illuminate  I  Who  would 
not  have  said  that  I  was  that  enemy  most  dangerous  to  Bichard,  whose 
enmity  was  to  be  ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  now 
appears  that  a  union  betwist  this  gallant  Earl  and  the  lady  will  bring  aboufc 
friendship  betwixt  Richard  and  Scotland,  an  enemy  more  dangerous  than 
I,  as  a  wild-cat  in  a  chamber  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant 
desert, — But  then,"  he  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  "tho  combination 
intimates,  that  this  huaband  waa  to  be  Christian. — Christian  ?"  he  repeated, 
after  a  pause, — "  That  gave  the  insane  fanatic  star-gazer  hopes  that  I  might 
renounce  my  faith!  but  me,  the  faithful  follower  of  our  Prophet  —  me  it 
should  have  undeceived,  lie  there,  myaterioua  scroll,"  he  added,  thrusting 
it  under  the  pile  of  pushions ;  "  strange  are  thy  bodements  and  fatal,  since, 
even  when  true  in  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  who  attempt  to  deei- 
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phet  their  meaning,  all  tha  offoots  of  falsehood.  —  How  now,  what  meana 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,  who  rashed  into  the  tent  foarfuily 
agitated,  with  each  strange  and  disproportion ed  feature  wrenched  bj[  horror 
into  still  more  oxtravagaot  ugliness, — his  mouth  open,  his  ejes  staring,  hia 
hanis,  with  their  shrivelled  and  deformed  fingers,  widely  expanded. 

"  What  now  V  swd  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

"Ac(me  hoc!"  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

"Hal  sayst  thou?"  answered  Saladin, 

"Accipe  hoa!"  replied  the  panic-etruok  creature,  unconaoious,  perhaps, 
that  he  repeated  the  same  words  as  before. 

"  Hence  1  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  said  the  Emperor. 

"  Nor  am  I  farther  fool,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  than  to  make  my  folly  help 
out  my  wita  to  earn  my  bread,  poor  helpless  wretch ! — Hoar,  hear  mo,  great 
Soldan  1" 

"Nay,  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  U 
wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the  ear  of  a 
he  led  him  into  the  inner  fent. 

Whatever  their  oonforeneo  related  to,  it  was  soon  broken  off  by  the  fan- 
fare of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  various  Christian 
princes,  whom  Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal  courtesy  well  be- 
coming their  rank  and  his.own ;  but  chiefly  he  sauted  the  young  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  generously  congratulated  him  upon  prospects,  which 
seemed  to  have  interfered  witli  and  overclouded  those  which  he  had  himself 
entertained. 

"But  think  not,"  said -the  Soldan,  "thou  noble  youth,  that  the  Prince  of 
Scotland  is  more  welcome  to  Saladjn,  than  was  Kenneth  to  the  solitary 
Ilderiio  when  they  met  in  the  desert,  or  the  distressed  Ethiop  to  the  Hakim 
Adonbec.  A  brave  and  generous  disposition  like  thine  hath  a  value  inde- 
pendent of  condition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught  which  I  here  proffer 
thee,  is  ae  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as  from  a  goblet  of  gold,'' 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply,  gratefully  aeknowled^ng 
the  various  important  services  he  had  received  from  the  generous  Soldan ; 
but  when  be  had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet^  which  the  Soldan 
had  proffered  to  hin,  he  could  not  help  remarking  with  a  smile,  "  The  brave 
cavalier,  Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  ice,  but  the  munificent 
Soldan  cools  his  sherbet  with  enow."  . 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Curdman  as  wise  as  a  Hakim  ?"  said 
the  Soldan.  "  He  who  dons  a  disguise  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart  and  the  learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which  ho  assumes. 
I  desired  to  see  how  a  brave  and  single-hearted  cavalier  of  Trangistan 
would  conduct  himself  in  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed ;  and  I 
quesfjoned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  know  by  what  arguments 
thou  wouldst  support  thy  assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  stood  a  littJe 
opart,  vias  struck  with  the  mention  of  iced  sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure 
and  some  bluntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  about 
to  replace  it. 

"  Most  delicious !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep  draught,  which  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  the  feverishness  following  the  debauch  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  rendered  doubly  acceptable.  He  sighed  as  he  handed  tne  cup  to 
tbe  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.  Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf,  who 
advanced  and  pronounced,  with  a  harsh  voice,  the  words,  jlcctpe  koc!  Tha 
Templar  started,  like  a  steed  who  sees  a  lion  under  a  bush,  beside  the  path- 
way ;  yet  instantly  recovered,  and  to  hide,  perhaps,  his-eonfusion,  raised  the 
goblet  to  his  lips — but  those  lips  never  touched  that  goblet's  rim.  The  sabre 
of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as  lightning  leaves  the  3oud.  It  was  waved  in 
the  air,  —  and  the  head  of  the  Grand  Mtater  rolled  to  the  extrfctftiiy  ((K  the 
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tent,  while  tho  trunk  remiriced  for  a  secoad  standing,  with  the  gnblet  still 
eleoehed  in  ita  grasp,  ttiea  fell,  tho  liquor  mingling  with  the  blood  that 
spurted  from  the  veins.* 

There  was  a  general"  exclamation  of  treason,  and  Austria,  nearest  io 
whom  Saladin  stood  with  the  hloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  started  back  as  if 
apprehensive  that  his  turn  was  to  oome  nest.  Richard  and  otiiers  laid  hand 
on  their  swords. 

"  Fear  nothing,  nohle  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as  composedly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  "nor  you,  royal  England,  bo  wroth  at  what  you  have  s""~ 


Not  for  his  manifold 
vouched  by  his  own  t 
that  he  pursued  the 


not  for  the  attempt  which,  as  may  be 
ae  instigated  ag^nst  King  Richard's  life ;— not 
of  ScoUand  and  myself  in  the  desert,  reducing 
ua  10  save  our  lives  hy  the  speed  of  our  horses  ; — not  that  he  had  stirred  up 
tho  Maronites  to  attack  us  upon  this  very  occasion,  had  I  not  brought  up 
unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the  scheme  abortive ; — not  for  any 
or  all  of  these  crimes  does  he  now  lie  there,  although  each  were  deserving 
such  a  doom;  —  but  because,  scarce  half  an  hour  ere  he  polluted  our 
presence,  as  the  simoom  empoisons  the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  com- 
rade and  accomplice,  Conrade  of  Monts«rrat,  lost  he  should  confess  the  ia- 
faraoaa  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged." 

"  How  I  Conrade  murdered  ? — And  by  the  Grand  Master,  his  sponsor  and 
most  intimate  friend!"  esclaimed  Biehard.  "Noble  Soldan,  Iwould  not 
doubt  thee— yet  this  must  be  pwived — otherwise " 

"  There  stands  tho  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  pointing  to  the  terrified  dwarf. 
"Allah,  who  sends  the  fire-fly  to  illuminate  the  nignt-season,  can  discover 
secret  crimes  by  the  most  contemptible  means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  the  dwarfs  stojy,  which  amounted  to  this. 
— In  his  foolish  curiosity,  or,  as  he  partly  confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of 

Silfering,  Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent  of  Conrade,  which  had  been 
esorted  by  his  attendants,  some  of  whom  had  left  the  encampment  to  carry 
the  news  of  his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and  others  were  avtuling  themselves 
of  the  means  which  Saladin  had  supplied  for  revelling.  The  wounded  man 
slept  under  the  influence  of  Saladin's  wonderful  talisman,  so  that  the  dwarf 
had  opportunity  to  pry  about  at  pleasure,  until  he  was  frightened  into  con- 
cealment by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step.  He  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet 
could  see  the  motions,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master,  who  entered, 
and  carefully  secured  tho  covering  of  tho  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim 
started  from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  suspected  the  pur- 
pose of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was  in  a  tone  of  alarm  that  he  demanded 
wherefore  he  disturbed  him  ? 

"  I  come  to  confess  and  absolve  theo,"  answered  the  Grand  Master. 

Of  their  farther  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remembered  little,  save  that 
Conrade  implored  the  Grand  Master  not  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and  that 
the  Templar  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a  Turkish  dagger,  with  the  words 
Accipe  hoe — words  which  long  afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imagination 
of  the  concealed  witness. 

"  I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin, "  by  causing  the  body  to  be  examined ; 
and  I  made  this  unhappy  being,  whom  Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of 
the  crime,  repeat  in  your  own  presence  words  which  the  murderer  spoke  ; 
and  you  yourselves  saw  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  his  eoneeience  I" 

traced)' HiKiM  bTBii]UUii,iii>]ntli«pei»D  of  Arnold  or  HuiiuU  de  Cha^oii.  TIib  psnan,  k  iDldlrr  of 
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